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DURING  the  last  few  years  the  world's  hunger  for  aU  that  is 
rare  and  bizarre  has  grown  apace,  so  that  even  in  the  geo- 
graphical field  exploration  of  unknown  lands  has  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  Untraveled  regions  are  becoming 
somewhat  scarce  in  these  days  of  railroad  building,  forest  exploita- 
tion, and  gasoline  launches;  but  in  South  America  may  still  be  found 
vast  areas  far  from  the  beaten  path,  where  original  exploration  is  still 
possible  and  primitive  jimgle,  virgin  forest,  and  unknown  streams 
oflFer  alluring  opportunities  to  our  modern  travelers,  geographers,  and 
scientists.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  Sunday  edition  of  our  cosmopolitan 
dailies  comes  from  the  press  without  a  tale  of  some  daring  explorer 
who  has  performed  arduous  feats  and  made  remarkable  discoveries 
in  hitherto  unexplored  sections  of  the  great  southern  continent,  where 
still  the  untamed  savage  wanders  in  unclothed  freedom  and  the 
mosquito  merrily  sings  his  tuneful  lay. 

As  a  general  thing,  too,  the  modern  explorer  is  not  averse  to  letting 
the  public  know  something  of  his  deeds,  and  his  name  is  soon  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  the  glare  of  these 
modern  achievements  we  are  prone  to  forget  even  the  names  of 
some  of  those  modest  men  of  science  who  searched  into  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  places  far  beyond  the  ken  of  common  men,  and  the 
fruits  of  whose  labors  often  went  to  enrich  but  the  shelves  of  the 
student  and  the  specialist.  Agassiz,  Gibbon,  Herndon,  Church, 
Heath,  Orton,  and  many  others  risked  their  lives  in  the  interest  of 
science  in  those  earlier  days  of  American  exploration  and  were  the 
pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  better  equipped  investigators 
of  to-day.  While  many  of  these  may  be  but  little  known  to  the  busy 
world,  to  scientists  their  names  are  household  words.  Among  them 
all  perhaps  not  one  deserves  a  higher  place  than  does  the  modest, 
unassuming  martyr  to  the  cause  of  scientific  research,  whose  last 

»  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  ORTON.» 

In  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  on  a  lone  and  desert  isle, 
Far  from  paths  of  tourist  travel  and  the  world's  unheeding  race. 

Stands  a  simple  time-scarred  tomi  stone,  just  a  little  sandstone  pile. 
But  it  brings  to  recollection  Orton's  modest  resting  place. 

Can  the  facile  pen  of  poet,  or  an  artist's  skillful  I  rush, 
Paint  a  picture  of  surroundings  more  in  keeping  with  his  life 

Than  this  calm  and  peaceful  haven,  with  its  everlasting  hush, 
Far  above  all  petty  troubles  and  beyond  all  sordid  strife? 

There  within  the  realm  of  cloudland,  where  the  condor  makes  his  home. 
Where  the  mighty  snow-capped  Andes  their  eternal  vigils  keep, 

Mid  the  scenes  of  untold  grandeur,  where  his  fancv  loved  to  roam, 
We  may  leave  him  safelv  resting  in  that  quiet  dreamless  sleep. 

—Edward  Albes. 

*  The  larger  monument  in  the  left  foreground  is  Orton's;  the  one  to  the  right  is  that  of  an  English  traveler, 
Samuel  Pemberton. 
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resting  place  is  known  to  but  few,  Prof.  James  Orton,  erstwhile  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  Vassar  College.  Far  from  kindred,  home, 
and  friends  he  died.  He  rests  in  peace,  almost  imknown  and  cer- 
tainly "unsung,"  in  a  foreign  land.  His  noble  work  and  generous 
life  deserve  a  better  recognition,  and,  as  a  very  small  but  sincere 
tribute  to  his  memory,  this  sketch  has  been  prepared. 

James  Orton  was  bom  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  April  21,  1830. 
His  father  was  the  eminent  theologian,  Dr.  Azariah  Giles  Orton,  and 
the  future  natiu'alist  was  also  educated  for  the  ministry.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1855  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1858.  Before  his  ordainment  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Greene,  New  York,  he  traveled  for  some  time  in  Europe 
and  the  East  and  contributed  a  series  of  interesting  letters  to  the 
New  York  Tribune.  His  career  as  a  scientist  dates  from  1866,  when 
he  was  appointed  instructor  in  natural  sciences  in  Rochester  Uni- 
versity. In  1867  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  equatorial  Andes  and 
the  River  Amazon  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  Prof.  Orton  was  selected  as  its  leader.  As  a 
result  of  this  expedition  many  hitherto  unknown  specimens  of  natural 
history  were  collected  and  to-day  form  portions  of  the  collections  in 
the  museums  of  such  well-known  depositories  as  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science,  and  Vassar  College,  while  the  bulk  of  the  collection  was 
purchased  by  Ingham  University,  Leroy,  New  York. 

This  notable  expedition  sailed  from  New  York  July  1,  1867,  and 
after  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  touching  at  Paita,  Peru, 
the  route  was  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  over  the  Eastern  Cordillera; 
thence  over  the  Western  Cordillera  and  through  the  forest  on  foot  to 
Napo;  down  the  Rio  Napo  by  canoe  to  Pebas,  on  the  Marañon;  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Para,  Brazil.  Of  the  country  through  which 
the  journey  lay  Prof.  Orton  writes  : 

Nearly  the  entire  region  traA^ersed  by  the  expedition  is  strangely  misrepresented 
by  the  most  recent  geographical  works.  On  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  we  have  little 
besides  the  travels  of  Humboldt,  on  the  Napo  nothing,  while  the  Marañon  is  lese 
known  to  North  Americans  than  the  Nile. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  Prof.  Orton  was  offered  the 
chair  of  natural  history  at  Vassar  College  in  1869,  with  which  insti- 
tution he  remained  until  his  tragic  death  in  1877.  In  1873  he  made  a 
second  journey  across  South  America  from  Para  up  the  Amazon  to 
Lima  and  to  Lake  Titicaca,  making  valuable  ethnological  collections 
of  Incarial  relics.  In  1876  he  organized  a  third  expedition,  with  the 
object  of  exploring  the  Great  Beni  River,  a  branch  of  the  Madeira. 
This  expedition  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  was  then  deserted 
by  the  escort,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  Bolivian  Government, 
and  much  of  the  equipment  and  many  supplies  were  lost.  Orton  and 
a  few  companions  made  the  terrible  600-mile  journey  back  to  La  Paz 
through  the  forest  and  jimgle  amid  incredible  hardships,  but  on 
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crossing  Lake  Titicaca  on  the  way  to  Puno  the  intrepid  scientist 
died,  September  25,  1877,  and  subsequently  his  remains  were  removed 
to  Esteves  Island  by  sympathetic  friends,  who  erected  a  rough  monu- 
ment of  sandstone  to  mark  the  place. 

The  book  which  made  him  widely  known,  ''The  Andes  and  the 
Amazon,''  appeared  in  1870,  being  published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York,  and  contains  the  record  of  his  observations  on  his  first  journey 
in  South  America.  The  book,  notwithstanding  its  scientific  value,  is 
as  entertaining  and  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  â  work  of  fiction. 
The  ordinarily  dry  facts  of  science  are  presented  in  a  style  which  holds 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  learned 
scholar.  As  an  example  may  be  cited  the  chapter  on  the  geological 
history  of  South  America,  particularly  the  foUoVing  paragraphs  deal- 
ing with  the  formation  of  the  Andes  and  the  creation  of  the  Amazon: 

Three  cycles  ago  an  island  rose  from  the  sea  where  now  expands  the  vast  continent 
of  South  America.  It  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  highlands  of  Guiana.  For 
ages  this  granite  peak  was  the  sole  representative  of  dry  land  in  our  hemisphere  south 
of  the  Canada  hills.  In  process  of  time  a  cluster  of  islands  rose  above  the  thermal 
waters.  They  were  the  small  b^innings  of  the  future  mountains  of  Brazil,  holding 
in  their  laps  the  diamonds  which  later  sparkled  in  the  crown  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  I^ong- 
protracted  eons  elapsed  without  adding  a  page  to  the  geology  of  South  America.  The 
Creator  seems  to  have  been  busy  elsewhere.  Decorating  the  north  with  the  gorgeous 
flora  of  the  carboniferous  period  till,  in  the  language  of  Hugh  Miller,  "  to  distant  planets 
our  earth  must  have  shone  with  a  green  and  delicate  ray,"  he  rubbed  the  picture  out 
and  ushered  in  the  hideous  reptilian  age,  when  monstrous  saurians,  footed,  paddled, 
and  winged,  were  the  lords  of  this  lower  world.  All  the  great  moimtain  chains  were  at 
this  time  slumbering  beneath  the  ocean.  The  city  of  New  York  was  sure  of  its  site, 
but  huge  dinotheria  wallowed  in  the  mire  where  now  stand  the  palaces  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Vienna. 

At  length  the  morning  breaks  upon  the  last  day  of  creation  and  the  fiat  goes  forth 
that  the  proud  waves  of  the  Pacific,  which  have  so  long  washed  the  table-lands  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  shall  be  stayed.  Far  away  toward  the  setting  sun  the  white  surf 
beatfi  in  long  lines  of  foam  against  a  low,  winding  archipelago — the  western  outline  of 
the  coming  continent.  Fierce  is  the  fight  for  the  mastery  between  sea  and  land; 
between  the  denuding  power  of  the  waves  and  the  volcanic  forces  underneath.  But 
slowly — very  slowly,  yet  surely — rises  the  long  chain  of  islands  by  a  double  process. 
The  submarine  crust  of  the  earth  is  cooling  and  the  rocks  are  folded  up  as  it  shrivels, 
while  the  molten  material  within,  pressed  out  through  the  crevices,  overflows  and 
helps  to  build  up  the  sea-defiant  wall.  A  man's  life  would  be  too  short  to  count  even 
the  centuries  consumed  in  this  oi)eration.  The  coast  of  Peru  has  risen  80  feet  since  it 
felt  the  tread  of  Pizarro.  Supposing  the  Andes  to  have  risen  at  this  rate  uniformly 
and  without  interruption.  70,000  years  must  have  elapsed  before  they  reached  their 
present  altitude.  But  when  we  consider  that,  in  fact,  it  was  an  intermittent  move- 
ment— alternate  upheaval  and  subsidence — we  must  add  an  unknown  number  of 
millennia. 

Three  times  the  Andes  sank  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  ocean  level,  and  again 
were  slowly  brought  up  to  their  present  height.  The  suns  of  uncounted  ages  have 
risen  and  set  upon  these  sculptured  forms,  though  geologically  recent,  casting  the 
same  line  of  shadows  century  after  century.  A  long  succession  of  brute  races  roamed 
over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  South  America  and  died  out  ages  ere  man  was  cre- 
ated. In  tliose  pre-Adamite  times,  long  before  the  Incas  ruled,  the  mastodon  and 
m^atherium,  the  horse  and  the  tapir,  dwelt  in  the  high  valley  of  Quito;  yet  all  these 
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A  martjT  to  the  caiisc  of  science,  he  died  while  crossinfç  Lake  Titicaca  Irom  hardship  and  exposure 
incurred  during  a  tiOO-mile  journeythroueh  the  wilds  oí  interior  Bolina,  this  being  his  third  scientific 
expedition  into  South  America.  He  hela  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  College  from  ISiv^i  to 
the  day  of  bis  dench,  September  25,  1S77.  Among  his  many  contributions  to  science  perhaps  his 
best-knowD  work  was  "The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,"  published  by  Harper  &.  Bros,  in  ISTO. 
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BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  QUITO,  ECUADOR. 

"At  the  foot  of  volcanic  Pichincha,  only  five  hours'  travel  from  its  smoking  crater,  lies  'the  city  above 
the  clouds.'  On  the  north  is  the  plain  of  Rumibainba,  the  battle  field  where  Oonzalo  Pltarro  routed 
the  first  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  the  scene,  two  centuries  later,  oí  the  nobler  achievements  of  La  Con- 
damine,  which  made  it  tne  classic  ground  of  astronomy.  On  the  southern  edge  of  the  city  rises  Pane- 
cillo, overlooking  the  beautiful  and  well-watered  plain  of  Tunibamba.  On  the  east  flows  the  Rio 
Machangara,  and  just  beyond  It  stand  the  Puengasl  Hills,  hiding  the  Chillo  Valley,  while  the  weary 
sun  goes  early  to  rest  behind  the  towering  peaks  of  Pichincha."  (From  "The  Andes  and  the 
Amazon,"  by  James  Orion.) 
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passed  away  before  the  arrival  of  the  aborigiues.  The  wild  horsesnow  feeding  on  the 
pampas  of  Argentina  were  imported  from  Europe  333  years  ago. 

And  now  Üie]Andes  stand  complete  in  their  present  gigantic  proportions,  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  symmetrical  mountain  chains  in  the  world.  Starting  from  the  Land 
of  Fire,  it  stretches  northward  and  mounts  upward  until  it  enters  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  it  bows  gracefully  to  either  ocean,  but  soon  resumes,  under  another 
name,  its  former  majesty,  and  loses  its  magnificence  only  where  the  trappers  chase  the 
fur-bearing  animals  over  the  Arctic  plains.  Nowhere'else  does  nature  present  such  a 
continuous  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  unbroken  for  8,000  miles,  save  where  it  is 
rent  asunder  by  the  Magellanic  Straits,fand  proudly  tossing  up  a  thousand  pinnacles 
into  the  region  of  eternal  snow. 

The  moment  the  Andes  arose  the  great  continental  valley  of  the  Amazon  was 
sketched  oui  and  molded  in  its  lap.  The  tidal  waves  of  the  Atlantic  were  dashing 
against  the  Cordilleras  and  a  legion  of  rivulets  were  busily  plowing  up  the  sides  into 
deep  ravinée.  The  sediment  x>rod  need  ¿by  this  incessant  wear  and  tear  was  carried 
eastward  and  spread  out  stratum  by  stratum  till  the  shallow  sea  between  the  Andes 
and  the  islands  of  Guiana  aiul  Brazil  was  filled  up  with  sand  and  clay.  Huge  glaciers 
(thinks  Agassiz),  afterwards  descending,  moved  over  the  inclined  plane  and  ground 
the  loose  rock  to  powder.  Eddies  and  currents,  throwing  up  sand  banks  as  they  do 
now,  gradually  defined  the  limits  of  the  tributary  streams  and  directed  them  into  one 
main  trunk,  which  worked  for  itself  a  wide,  deep  bed,  capable  of  containing  its  accu- 
mulated flood.     Then  and  thus  was  created  the  Amazon. 

Thus  the  scientist  places  before  us  m  eloquent  terms  the  graphic 
picture  of  the  formation  of 'a  continent.  No  less  interesting  are  para- 
graphs in  which  he  deals  with  the  problem  of  how  and  when  these 
vast  regions  were  fii-st  peopled  by  races  so  long  dead  that  even  legend 
and  tradition  are  silent  concerning  them.     He  writes: 

When  and  by  whom  the  Andes  were  first  peopled  is  a  period  of  darkness  that  lies 
beyond  the  domain  of  liistory.  But  geology  and  arcliœology  are  combining  to  prove 
that  Sorato  and  Ohimborazo  have  looked  down  upon  a  civilization  far  more  ancient 
than  that  of  the  Incas,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  the  flint  flakes  of  Cornwall  and  the 
shell  mounds  of  Denmark.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  extensive  ruins  which 
antedate  the  advent  of  Manco  Capac  and  may  be  as  venerable  as  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Geneva.  Wilson  has  traced  six  terraces  in  going  up  from  the  sea  through  the  Prov- 
ince of  Esmeraldas  toward  Quito,  and  underneath  the  living  forest,  which  is  older 
than  the  Spanish  inva.sion.  many  gold,  copper,  and  stone  vestiges  of  a  lost  population 
were  found.  In  all  caso-?  these  relics  are  situated  below  high-tide  mark  in  a  bed  of 
marine  sediment,  from  which  he  infers  that  this  part  of  the  country  formerly  stood 
higher  above  the  sea.  If  this  be  true,  vast  must  be  the  antiquity  of  these  remains, 
for  the  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  the  coast  is  exceedingly  slow. 

Philology  can  aid  us  little  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  primeval  Quitonians, 
for  their  language  is  nearly  obscured  by  changes  introduced  by  the  Caras  and  after- 
wards by  the  Incas,  who  decreed  that  Quichua,  the  language  of  elegance  and  fashion 
300  years  ago,  should  be  the  universal  tongue  throughout  the  empire.  Quichua  is 
to-day  spoken  from  the  equator  to  28°  S.  (except  by  the  .\ymara  people),  or  by  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half.  We  find  it  used,  corrupted,  however,  by  Spanish,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Napo.  There  are  five  dialects,  of  which  the  purest  is  spoken  in  Cuzco  and 
the  most  impure  in  Quito.  The  Indians  of  the  northern  valley  are  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Quitus,  modified  by  Cara  and  Peruvian  blood.  They  have  changed 
little  since  the  invasion  of  Pizarro. 

Seldom  do  we  find  the  careful,  analytical  thought  of  the  scientist 
combined  with  the  fervid  fancy  of  a  poet  in  the  same  brain;  but 
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MISTY  DAWN  IN  A  VALLEY  CAMP  EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  NAPO. 

'A  perpetual  mist  seems  to  hftne  on  the  branches,  and  the  dense  foliage  forms  dark, 
lofty  vaults,  which  the  sunlight  never  enters."  (From  "The  Andes  and  the 
Amazon."  by  James  Orton.) 


Photo  by  Alex.  R.  Duff. 

INDIAN  CARRIERS  IN  THE  NAPO  REGION. 

'*  An  Indian  will  carry  three  arobas  (75  pounds)  besides  his  own  provisions,  his  provisions  for  the 
journey  consisting  of  about  25  pounds  of  roasted  corn  and  liarlev  meal.  The  tnmk  or  bundle  is 
Dound  to  his  back  by  withes,  which  pass  across  the  forehead  ana  chest:  a  poncho  or  a  handful  of 
leaves  protects  the  bare  back  from  chafing."  (From  "The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,"  bv  James 
Orton.) 
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with  James  Orton  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  From  a  scien- 
tific viewpoint  his  work  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  manifold 
forms  of  the  flora  of  the  Tropics,  his  observations  relative  to  the 
ethnology  of  the  races  he  met  with,  his  studies  of  the  natural  his- 
tory, mineralogy,  and  geology  of  the  sections  of  South  America  he 
traversed,  all  betoken  the  careful  and  painstaking  student  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  natural 
scenery  he  encountered  often  border  on  pure  poetry,  as  witness  the 
following  beautiful  description  of  Chimborazo: 

Coming  up  from  Peru  through  the  cinchona  forests  of  Loja  and  over  the  barren  hills 
of  Assuay  the  traveler  reaches  Riobamba,  seated  on  the  threshold  of  magnificence — 
like  Damascus,  an  oasis  in  a  sandy  plain,  but,  unlike  the  Queen  of  the  East,  sur- 
rounded with  a  splendid  retinue  of  snowy  peaks  that  look  like  icebergs  floating  in  a 
sea  of  clouds. 

On  our  left  is  the  most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  New  World.  It  is  a  majestic  pile 
of  snow,  its  clear  outline  on  the  deep-blue  sky  describing  the  profile  of  a  lion  in  repose. 
At  noon  the  vertical  sun  and  the  profusion  of  light  reflected  from  the  glittering  sur- 
face will  not  allow  a  shadow  to  be  cast  on  any  part,  so  that  you  can  easily  fancy  the 
figure  is  cut  out  of  a  mountain  of  spotless  marble.  This  is  Chimborazo — yet  not  the 
whole  of  it — you  see  but  a  third  of  the  great  giant.  His  feet  are  eternally  green,  as 
his  head  is  everlastingly  white,  but  they  are  far  away  beneath  the  bananas  and  cocoa 
palms  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Kousseau  was  disappointed  when  he  first  saw  the  sea,  and  the  first  glimpse  of 
Niagara  often  fails  to  meet  one's  expectations.  But  Chimborazo  is  sure  of  a  worshiper 
the  moment  its  overwhelming  grandeur  breaks  upon  the  traveler.  You  feel  that  you 
are  in  the  presence  chamber  of  the  monarch  of  the  Andes.  There  is  sublimity  in 
his  kingly  look,  of  which  the  ocean  might  be  proud. 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appeals, 

Gathers  around  this  summit,  as  if  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 

«  «  «  «  *  « 

But  the  traveler  needs  no  succeásive  steps  to  lift  him  up  to  the  grand  conception 
of  the  divine  Architect  as  he  beholds  the  great  white  dome  of  Chimborazo.  It  looks 
lofty  from  the  very  first.  Now  and  then  an  expanse  of  thin,  skylight  vapor  would 
cut  the  mountain  in  twain,  and  the  dome,  islanded  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  upper 
regions,  seemed  to  belong  more  to  heaven  than  to  earth.  We  knew  that  Chimborazo 
was  more  than  twice  the  altitude  of  Etna.  We  could  almost  see  the  great  Hiunboldt 
struggling  up  the  mountain's  side  till  he  looked  like  a  black  speck  moving  over  the 
mighty  white,  but  giving  up  in  despair  4,000  feet  below  the  summit.  We  see  the 
intrepid  Bolivar  mounting  still  higher;  but  the  hero  of  Spanish-American  inde- 
pendence returns  a  defeated  man.  Last  of  all  comes  the  philosophical  Boussingault, 
and  attains  the  prodigious  elevation  of  19,600  feet — the  highest  point  reached  by 
man  without  the  aid  of  a  balloon;  but  the  dome  remains  unsullied  by  his  foot.*  Yet 
none  of  these  facts  increase  our  admiration.  The  mountain  has  a  tongue  which 
speaks  louder  than  all  mathematical  calculations. 

The  valleys  which  furrow  the  flank  of  Chimborazo  are  in  keeping  with  its  colossal 
size.  Narrower,  but  deeper  than  those  of  the  Alps,  the  mind  swoons  and  sinks  in  the 
effort  to  comprehend  their  grim  majesty.  The  mountain  appears  to  have  been  broken 
to  pieces  like  so  much  thin  crust,  and  the  strata  thiown  on  their  vertical  edges,  reveal- 

«  Ten  years  alter  Che  above  was  published,  on  Jan.  4, 1880,  Edward  Whymper,  the  great  Engli^  moun- 
taineer and  explorer,  succeeded  in  attaining  the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  which,  according  to  his  calcula- 
tions, is  20,608  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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ing  deep,  daik  cliasms,  that  seem  to  lead  to  the  confinas  3f  the  lowei  world.  The 
deepest  valley  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Ordesa  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  3,200  feet  deep;  but 
here  are  rents  in  the  side  of  Chiraborazo  in  which  Vesuvius  could  be  put  away  out  of 
sight.  As  you  look  down  into  the  fathomless  fissure,  you  see  a  white  fleck  rising  out 
of  the  gulf,  and  expanding  as  it  mounts,  till  the  wings  of  the  condor.  15  feet  in  spread 
glitter  in  the  sun  as  the  proud  bird  fearlessly  wheels  over  the  dizzy  chasm,  and  then, 
ascending  above  your  head,  sails  over  the  dome  of  Chimboiazo.  Could  the  condor 
speak,  what  a  glowing  description  could  he  give  of  the  landscape  beneath  him  when 
his  horizon  is  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter.     If  ''Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 

of  Malvc»rn'8  lonely  height,  "  what 
must  be  the  panorama  from  a 
height  15  times  higher!  *  *  ♦ 
The  monarch  of  the  Andes  sit^ 
motionless  in  calm  serenity  and 
unbroken  silence.  The  silence 
is  absolute  and  actually  oppres- 
sive. The  road  from  Guayaquil 
to  Quito  crosses  Chimborazo  at 
the  elevation  of  14,000  feet.  Save 
the  nish  of  the  trade  wind  in  the 
afternoon  as  it  sweeps  over  the 
Andes,  not  a  sound  is  audible — 
not  the  hum  of  an  insect,  nor  the 
chirp  of  a  bird,  nor  the  roar  of  the 
puma,  nor  the  music  of  running 
waters.  Mid-ocean  is  never  so 
silent.  You  can  almost  hear  the 
globe  turning  on  its  axis.  There 
wa,s  a  time  when  the  monarch 
deigned  to  speak  and  spoke  with 
a  voice  of  thunder,  for  the  lava 
on  its  sides  is  an  evidence  of 
volcanic  activity.  But  ever 
since  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether over  man's  creation, 
Chiraboi-azo  has  sat  in  sullen 
silence,  satisfied  to  look  "from 
his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half 
the  world."  There  is  something 
very  sugge.stive  in  this  silence 
it  is  now  a  completed  mountain 


EDWIN  RUTH  VEN  HEATH. 

Dr.  lleüth,  in  whose  honor  the  River  Heath  in  South  Amer- 
ica is  named.  Is  alhided  to  as  the  companion  of  Prof.  Orton 
in  the  editorial  of  the  Bolivian  newspaper,  dated  April  13, 
1H77,  dealing  with  the  expedition  down  the  Beni  Uiver, 
which  resulted  in  Orton's  death. 


Í  full  of  noise  and  fuiv 


of  Chimborazo.     It  ^vasvnlC! 
and  thunders  no  more. 

Many  descriptive  paragraphs  like  those  quoted  are  to  be  found  in 
**The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,"  lending  a  charm  to  the  narrative  not 
often  found  in  works  of  this  character.  Records  of  altitudes,  baro- 
metric readings,  and  other  scientiñc  data  gathered  on  the  journey  arc 
found  collected  in  tabular  form  in  the  appendices,  as  is  also  quite  an 
extensive  vocabulary  from  the  Quichua,  Zapara,  Yagua,  and  Cam- 
pas languages. 

In  connection  with  his  third  and  last  expedition  into  South  America, 
the  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Miss  Anna  B.  Orton,  daughter  of  James 
Orton,  and  who  is  now  connected  with  the  Orton  School  in  Pasadena, 
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Cal.,  for  the  following  interesting  translation  of  a  portion  of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  a  leading  newspaper  in  Cochabamba,  BoUvia, 
bearing  date  of  April  13,  1877  : 

Prof.  Orton,  of  Vassar  College,  New  Yoik,  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Heath,  have 
arrived  in  this  city  with  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Department  of  the  Beni  to  explore 
the  river  of  that  name,  which  up  t  j  this  day  remains  unknown  in  the  part  comprehended 
between  the  Rio  Madidi  and  the  confluence  with  the  Mamore.  Since  Gibbon  and 
D'Orbigny,  no  scientific  traveler  has  penetrated  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mamore 
and  Beni.  Señor  Orton  will  make  careful  studies  of  the  exact  position  of  localities, 
the  geological  formation,  mineial,  zoological  and  botanical  riches  in  that  fine  and 
privü^;ed  r^on — ^the  most  interesting  in  all  Bolivia,  yet  up  to  this  time  the  least 
known.  Before  a  mission  so  noble  and  profitable  to  science,  it  is  proper  that  enthu- 
siasm should  stir  in  all  patriotic  hearts,  and  that  Cochabamba  should  hasten  to  welcome 
heie  the  illustrious  guests,  wishing  them  a  prosperous  result. 

The  enterprise  is  perilous  and  difficult — perilous  because  of  the  danger  which  the 
Rio  Beni  presents,  whose  banks  are  populated  by  numerous  savage  hordes,  and  difllcult 
because  of  the  rapids  whose  number  and  extent  ara  wholly  unknown.  But  Prof.  Orton 
will  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  led  by  his  love  for  science  and  by  that  firm  and 
tenacious  resolution  which  characteiizes  the  true  Yankee.  Besides,  Señor  Orton  has 
given  eminent  services  to  the  sciences  in  his  examination  of  the  Rio  Napo  in  Ecuador, 
which  he  descended  to  the  Amazons.  We  hope  his  voyage  will  be  no  less  useful  and 
interesting  to  Bolivia,  and  especially  his  survey  of  the  Beni,  a  river  so  inviting  for  its 
navigable  qualities  as  well  as  for  the  riches  along  its  banks,  even  to  the  city  of  La  Paz, 
which  lies  near  its  origin.  The  Rio  Beni  receives  its  waters  from  the  Provinces  of 
Yungas,  Inquisivi,  Ayopaya,  Larecaja,  and  Caupolican,  five  Provinces  which  con- 
stitute an  emporium  of  wealth  whose  commerça  will  be  immense  the  day  when  they 
can  send  their  products  to  the  great  markets  by  this  natural  artery. 

That  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  journey  were  not  exag- 
gerated in  this  welcoming  editorial  is  evidenced  by  the  subsequent 
death  of  Orton.  On  his  first  expedition  one  of  his  friends  and 
coworkers,  Col.  Phineas  Staunton,  the  artist  of  the  expedition,  met 
his  death  at  Quito.  In  describing  the  last  rites  incidental  to  the 
interment  of  the  remains  of  his  companion  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery 
at  Quito,  Prof.  Orton  wrote  the  following  beautiful  tribute: 

We  boie  him  through  the  streets  of  Quito  to  this  quiet  testing  place,  without  parade 
and  in  solemn  silence — ^just  as  we  believe  his  unobtrusive  spirit  would  have  desired, 
and  just  as  his  Saviour  was  carried  from  the  cross  to  the  sepulchre.  No  splendid  hearse 
or  nodding  plumes;  no  long  procession,  save  the  unheard  tread  of  the  angels;  no 
requiem,  save  the  unheard  harps  of  the  seraphs.  We  gave  him  a  Protestant  Christian 
burial.  In  this  comer  of  nature's  vast  cathedral,  the  secluded  shrine  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  not  found  in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  left  him.  We  parted  with  him  on  the 
mount  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration. 

Even  so  was  Orton  buried  on  the  little  island  in  the|  loftiest  great 
lake  of  all  the  world;  the  lake  whose  history  reverts  beyond  the  myths 
and  legends  of  dim  pre-Incaic  times;  in  whose  waters  the  sxmken 
treasures  of  many  monarchs  lie;  and  around  whose  shores  cluster 
the  romantic  and  poetic  tales  of  ancient  Indian  lore.  Here,  to  the 
everlasting  requiem  of  Titicaca's  ceaseless  waves,  almost  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  snowcapped  peaks  he  loved  so  well,  James  Orton  sleeps. 
48888— Bull.  1—14 2 
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THE  ball  <íamc  is  incii<i:onoiis  to  the  Americas.  Perhaps  the 
fii-st  simian,  inhabitante  found  true  sport  in  catching  the 
coconuts  tossed  from  the  tall  palms — certain  it  is  tliat  several 
thousand  years  ago  the  ball  game  had  reached  a  high  state 
of  development  in  the  70  cities  scattered  throughout  Yucatan.  On 
clearing  away  the  matted  forests  enveloping  these  marvelous  ruins, 
ball  courts  were  disclosed  near  the  most  sacred  temples,  and,  from  the 
elaborate  hieroglyphics  and  pictographs  ornamenting  the  walls, 
much  was  learned  of  the  comphcated  character  of  the  sport.  Cen- 
turies after  the  passing  of  these  ancient  Mayans,  came  the  first  Span- 
ish explorers  who  found  that  a  younger  race  in  contiguous  territory, 
the  Aztecs,  had  revived  the  old  pastime  into  a  ^'national  game,'' 
with  a  stone  *'God  of  Sporf  beaming  on  every  court. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  early  games  was  that  the  ball,  when  in 
play,  was  not  thrown  with  the  hand  but  struck  by  the  hip,  around 
which  the  player  wore  a  protecting  pad  of  leather.  At  each  end  of 
the  court  was  a  great  stone  disk  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  and  through 
this  orifice  the  ball  was  driven  before  a  point  was  scored.  Very  natu- 
rally a  "lively  ball"  was  used,  since  rubber  trees  dominated  the 
forests. 

Old  chroniclers  marvel  at  the  skill  and  endurance  of  the  players, 
for  a  game  was  seldom  won  imder  four  hours  of  constant  play.  Such 
exhausting  contests,  with  a  dozen  participants  in  almost  constant 
action,  were  not  for  amateurs  but  professionals.  Thus,  from  the 
Aztec  word  oUi,  signifying  "ball,"  came  the  word  mollonqui,  "one 
who  plays  ball  for  a  living." 

A  similar  game  has  been  played  through  the  ages  over  a  wide  range 
of  territory.  Oviedo  witnessed  and  described  the  sport  as  played 
by  Indians  in  the  West  Indies  over  four  centuries  ago,  and  Dr. 
Koch-Grunberg,  who  recently  returned  from  a  two-years'  sojourn 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Cuduiary  River  in  the  wilds  of  Brazil,  found 
the  natives  in  every  village  playing  ball. 

Dr.  Grûnberg  writes  that  a  carefully  leveled  field  lies  in  front  of  the 
malokas,  or  large  conmiunal  houses,  and  daily,  at  5  o'clock,  the  men 
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Photoirn^phs  bj  Dr.  Theodor  Koch-Griinbergr. 

A  GAME  OF  BALL  AMONG  THE  CUDÜIARY  INDIANS  OF  BRAZIL. 

'At  5  o'clock  the  men,  retnming  from  the  day's  flshin?  or  hunting,  Indulge  In  tho  sport— not  a 
compUcatod  game  like  that  of  the  early  Mexican?,  but  one  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  skill,  as 
two  balls  are  used  by  the  players,  who  drive  them  with  tho  hands  toward  their  opponents. 
Yellow  tali  featíiors  of  the  Yapoo  bird  are  ailixed  to  the  rubber  balls  for  accuracy."  (From 
"  Indigenous  Oames  in  South  America.") 
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SORTIGA,  A  POPULAR  SPORT  IN  PARAGUAY. 

'  In  Paraguay  tilting  at  a  small  ring  suspended  from  poles  and  a  crossbar  in  the  village  street  is  a  popu- 
lar  sport,  known  as  sortija,  a  national  game  for  centuries." 


Photo  by  Haudslay. 
STONE  RING  FROM^THE  WALL  OF  THE  BALL  COURT  AT  CHICHEN  ITZA,  YUCATAN. 

"The  peculiarity  of  these  early  games  was  that  the  ball,  when  in  play,  was  not  thrown  with  the  hand, 
but  struck  by  the  hip,  around  which  the  player  wore  a  protecting  pad  of  leather.  At  each  end  of  the 
court  was  a  great  stone  disk  with  a  hole  In  the  center,  and  through  this  orifice  the  ball  was  driven 
before  a  point  was  scored.  Very  naturally  a  lively  ball  was  used,  since  rubber  trees  dominated 
the  forests."— Franklin  Adams  in  "Indigenous  Games  In  South  America." 
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returning  from  the  day^s  fishing  or  hunting,  indulge  in  the  sport — 
not  a  complicated  game  like  that  of  the  early  Mexicans,  but  one 
calling  for  a  high  degree  of  skill,  as  two  balls  are  used  by  the  Cuduiary 
players,  who  drive  them  with  the  hands  toward  their  opponents. 
Yellow  tail  feathers  of  the  Yapoo  bird  are  aflâxed  to  the  rubber  balls 
for  accuracy.  The  players  have  remarkable  muscular  development 
and  never  forsake  the  game  unless  it  is  called  off  on  account  oí  the 
rain.  As  their  sunset  hour  is  the  same  throughout  the  year,  the  con- 
cluding moment  of  the  play  is  ñxed  by  the  last  peep  of  the  sun. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  South  American  continent,  fully  5,000 
miles  from  where  Oviedo  saw  his  first  ball  game,  we  find  the  indigenous 
sport  still  popular.  Beyond  the  zone  of  the  rubber  trees,  the  wooden 
ball  makes  its  appearance,  and  a  wooden  club  is  provided  for  driving 
it.  The  Indians  who  play  ball  at  42°  S.  are  the  Araucanians  of 
Southern  Chile,  those  unconquerable  people  who  forced  the  Span- 
iards to  sue  for  peace.  In  a  clearing,  300  by  75  yards,  inclosed  by 
cut  branches  oí  trees,  these  sturdy  Indians  still  play  the  game  of  their 
forefathers — chueca,  which  greatly  resembles  la  crosse  or  field 
hockey.  The  opposing  teams  of  15  probably  give  the  record  exhi- 
bition of  ball  driving,  unless  we  concede  the  palm  to  their  ancestors, 
who  had  more  leisure  to  devote  to  the  game.  The  Araucanians  of 
to-day  are  as  proud  of  their  prowess  with  chueca  as  their  forebears 
were  of  resisting  the  Spaniards  with  primitive  weapons.  Chueca  is 
played  from  childhood,  and  the  matches  draw  large  audiences.  The 
game  calls  for  great  endurance  and  while  generally  played  in  two 
and  three  hour  periods,  morning  and  afternoon,  several  days  have 
been  known  to  pass  before  a  decision  has  been  reached.  During  a 
match  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  player  cry,  ''Am  I  not  a  real  oak 
tree?''  or  **Am  I  not  a  lion's  leg?^'  after  a  brilliant  stroke.  In  the 
old  days  the  game  was  played  not  only  for  amusement,  but  also  as  a 
training  for  war.  In  battle  a  much  heavier  club  was  used,  the  deadly 
maza  araucania,  which  when  wielded  by  powerful  warriors  gave  just 
reason  for  fear. 

This  virile  Chilean  tribe  has  another  popular  game  called  pilma 
also  descended  from  prehistoric  times.  Pilma  prepared  the  ancient 
warriors  to  avoid  the  arrows  and  spears  of  the  enemies.  Two  oppo- 
nents stand  12  feet  apart.  One  has  a  light  fiber  ball  which  is  struck 
with  the  hand  as  it  drops  from  the  hips  in  an  attempt  to  hit  the 
naked  body  of  the  opponent  who  endeavors  to  avoid  the  ball  by 
dodging,  leaping  into  the  air,  or  falling  to  the  ground.  After  five 
balls,  positions  are  reversed.  The  one  securing  the  first  20  hits  is 
the  winner.  Spectators,  surrounding  the  contestants,  return  the 
ball  to  the  server,  showing  great  appreciation  of  skillful  play. 

On  the  high  Andean  plateau,  stretching  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  continent,  the  only  game  which  seems  to  have  survived  through 
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A  GAUCHO,  OR  ARGENTINE  COWBOY. 

"The  caucho  learns  to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  he  can  walk,  and  as  a  mere  lad  races  over  the  country,  falling 
off  his  horse,  tumbling  purposely  into  rabbit  burrows,  and  practicing  the  most  diilicult  feats  of  horse- 
manship." 
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22  THE   PAN   AMERICAN   UNION. 

the  centuries  is  " endurance  dancing/'  In  the  little  Indian  villages  on 
the  roof  of  the  western  world  these  dancing  exercises,  during  the 
festival  period,  have  been  known  to  last  the  greater  portion  of  three 
days  and  nights.     The  fortitude  of  these  highlanders  is  marvelous. 

In  the  old  days  Incan  tribes,  and  those  whom  they  subjugated, 
developed  long-distance  running  to  a  point  far  beyond  that  reached  by 
modern  achievement.  I  beUeve  that  when  the  athletic  clubs  of  the 
Peruvian'coast  recruit  their  runners  from  youthful  capiris  of  the  Andes 
they  will^win  the  long-distance  nmning  prizes  of  the  world.  I  have 
had  Indian  guides,  3  miles  above  sea  level,  in  Peru,  who  have  trotted 
ahead  of  my  horses  from  dawn  till  midnight,  with  only  an  occasional 
rest,  seeming  as  fresh  at  the  finish  as  at  the  start.  In  Andean  games 
and  sports,  however,  running  does  not  play  an  important  part.  It  is 
too  often  the  work  of  each  day. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Americas  there  remains  to-day  some  thriving 
indigenous  sport  in  which  horses  play  a  prominent  part.  Although 
remains  of  the  prehistoric  horse  have  been  found  in  South  as  well  as  in 
North  America,  we  know  that  it  had  disappeared  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  before  the  Andes  rose  from  the  sea,  and  that  the  single- 
toed  horse  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Before  the  Europeans 
came,  the  sons  of  the  Argentine  pampas  lived  a  much  more  athletic 
existence.  Their  raids  on  the  early  settlers  released  horses  to  roam 
the  plains  where  they  multiplied  rapidly.  This  wild  stock  became 
common  property  of  the  Indian  or  the  white  man,  whoever  had  the 
abiU  y  to  catch  and  tame  them,  and  this  was  the  germ  of  an  indige- 
nous sport  soon  to  be  developed,  one  that  is  now  popular  with  the 
gaucho,  cowboy  of  the  pampas. 

Probably  the  Indians  first  lassoed  wild  young  colts  with  bolas,  which 
consist  of  two  or  three  rawhide-covered  balls  with  connecting  ropes  of 
hide.  These  are  swung  around  the  head  and  then  whirled,  entangling 
the  quarry's  legs  and  tripping  the  animal  to  the  groimd.  The  primi- 
tive Indians  also  used  the  two-balled  bola  dexterously  in  pursuit  of 
the  rhea,  the  South  American  ostrich,  but  the  coming  of  the  horse 
gave  them  an  added  advantage  in  the  race  which  then  became  not 
only  one  for  sustenance  but  a  sport  as  well.  The  European  soon 
learned  to  handle  the  bolas  almost  as  well  as  the  Indian,  and  when  a 
new  horse  was  needed  it  was  only  necessary  to  pursue  a  wild  band  and 
trip  one  over. 

The  gaucho  learns  to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  he  can  walk,  and  as  a 
mere  lad  races  over  the  country,  falUng  off  his  horse,  tumbling  pur- 
posely into  rabbit  burrows,  and  practicing  the  most  difficult  feats  of 
horsemanship.  He  soon  takes  to  breaking  wild  colts,  where  death 
is  the  penalty  of  failing  strength  or  courage.  Nowadays  the  gauchos 
are  ranch  employees,  following  the  dictates  of  their  employers  rather 
than  their  own  sweet  will.  They  love  to  sit  around  the  camp  fire  at 
night,  telling  stories  of  the  good  old  days  when  a  gaucho  festival 
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A  CHAMPION  BULL-TAIL  TWISTER. 

'Some  performers  become  so  expert  as  to  be  siire  of  their  twist  at  a  specified  point,  the  great  achieve- 
ment being  to  brine:  the  animal  to  the  dust  just  in  front  of  the  balcony  of  one's  lady  love." 


GATHERING  FOR  A  GAME  OF  TOPEO. 

le  Cilian  cowboys  is  an  exciting  event  and  i 
from  the  neighborii.g  ranches  for  many  miles. 


A  good  top^  match  amone  the  Clllan  cowboys  Is  an  exciting  event  and  spectators  and  participants  gather 
fro      '  ""     •  ■      - 
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had  the  Indian  game  of  bolas  for  its  principal  sport,  when  a  horse- 
man dashed  in  front  of  his  mounted  opponent,  bringing  him  to  earth 
by  dexterous  ensnaring  of  the  horse's  legs.  There  was  enough  danger 
in  this  sport  to  thrill  even  a  gaucho's  adventurous  heart,  but  it  was 
hard  on  horseflesh.  Even  to-day,  when  the  mayordomo,  or  super- 
intendent of  the  estancia,  is  not  looking,  the  gauchos  are  at  it  again, 
bolas  whirling,  horses  and  horsemen  rolHng  in  the  dust.  In  the 
mounted  tug  of  war,  the  chinchando,  the  horse  also  plays  the  star 
rôle,  a  rope  fastened  securely  to  the  cinch. 

Across  the  snowy  Andes,  in  the  smiling  valleys  of  Chile,  they  play 
the  unique  game  of  topeo.  In  front  of  the  farmhouses,  under  the 
shade  of  the  mighty  trees,  are  large  solidly  built  uprights  with  cross- 
bars which  serve  as  hitching  posts,  but  which  play  a  much  more 
important  rôle  in  topeo.  Here  the  horsemen  pair  by  lot  and  line 
up  in  front  of  the  bar.  One  of  the  riders  presses  Ins  horse's  head 
forward  against  the  bar,  crossing  and  imprisoning  the  head  of  his 
opponent's  horse.  At  the  referee's  call  the  game  is  on,  and  the  rider 
of  the  caught  horse  endeavors  to  free  him.  The  horses  are  as  highly 
trained  as  our  polo  ponies,  and  when  matched  with  skillful  riders  a 
single  struggle  may  last  an  hour.  In  the  prehminaries  a  dozen  such 
contests  are  simultaneous,  with  short  rests  between  contests,  and  a 
day  is  often  consumed  in  determining  the  final  victor.  A  good  topeo 
match  is  equally  exciting  for  riders,  horses,  and  spectators. 

In  Paraguay  tilting  at  a  small  ring  suspended  from  poles  and  a  cross- 
bar in  the  village  street  is  a  popular  sport,  known  as  sortija,  a  national 
game  for  centuries.  In  the  interior  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  toro 
coleado  is  a  feature  of  fiesta  days.  A  principal  street  of  the  town 
is  roped  off  and  a  wild  bull  is  Hberated.  From  8  to  10  mounted 
horsemen  enter  the  improvised  arena,  their  only  defense  against 
attacks  of  the  bull  being  their  superb  horsemanship  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  twist  the  bull's  tail  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  cause  him  to 
tumble  over.  While  the  attention  of  the  bull  is  attracted  by  some 
of  the  party,  a  horseman  dashes  from  the  rear  at  full  speed,  gives  a 
dexterous  twist,  and  over  rolls  the  bull.  This  sport  is  not  without 
its  danger,  and  almost  every  coleado  festival  adds  to  the  hospital 
list.  The  honor  of  being  champion  bull-tail  twister  develops  keen 
competition,  for  the  winner  is  crowned  with  flowers  by  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  village.  Some  performers  become  so  expert  as  to  be  sure 
of  their  twist  at  a  specified  point,  the  great  achievement  being  to 
bring  the  animal  to  the  dust  just  in  front  of  the  balcony  of  one's 
ladylove. 

Thus  we  see  that  indigenous  sports  have  survived  in  a  few  isolated 
spots  throughout  a  wide  New  World  territory.  The  modern  youth 
of  Latin  America  shows  a  decided  fondness  and  aptitude  for  trans- 
planted sports — but  that  is  another  story. 
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A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA'   '.'    /. 


CuRiTYBA  (Capital  of  the  State  of  Parana),  Brazil. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  This  is  a  new  world  for  me,  away  down  here 
in  Brazil,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  pass  on  my  impressions  to  you  ; 
that  is,  if  I  can  make  it  clear  to  myself,  after  I  have  put  the  words  on 
paper,  just  what  the  differences  are,  and  what  I,  an  exploring  com- 
mercial traveler,  with  no  slight  preliminary  experiences  in  Latin 
America,  find  to  justify  me  in  such  a  statement.  Before  I  carry  you 
across  the  border  into  south  Brazil,  however,  I  think  it  wise  to  give  a 
few  more  paragraphs  to  Uruguay,  which  I  was  leaving  when  I  wrote 
last,  so  as  to  make  the  contrasts  still  plainer. 

Several  fellows  I  have  met  in  South  America,  who  were  either  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  or  whose  information  was  usually  second 
hand  or  based  on  superficial  observation,  told  me  that  Montevideo 
was  about  the  same  as  Buenos  Aires,  or,  in  still  more  general  terms, 
that  Uruguay  was  Argentina  over  again.  That's  a  huge  mistake. 
The  man  who  proposes  to  enter  the  little  oriental  Republic  with  the 
idea  that  he  need  only  repeat  in  that  country  the  steps  he  took  toward 
success  in  the  big  Argentine  would  better  shut  his  eyes,  turn  around 
three  times,  and  guess  again.  They  both  speak  Spanish,  that's  true, 
and  both  are  pastoral  and  agricultural  countries.  It's  dangerous  to 
carry  the  analogy  further,  so  I  found  out.  Boston  is  not  New  York; 
Massachusetts  is  not  Pennsylvania.  Let  that  little  hint  be  a  guide- 
post  to  those  who  follow  me,  and  I'll  hope  to  collect  a  fee  some  time 
for  the  advice.  That's  negative  advice,  however.  Let's  see  whether 
I  can  add  some  further  suggestions  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  avoid  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  an  agency  in  Buenos  Aires  can  handle  goods 
with  complete  satisfaction  for  Uruguay  orders.  Some  big  Argentine 
houses  have  branches  in  Montevideo,  but  that's  a  different  propo- 
sition, and  dealings  with  the  latter  should  be  to  a  large  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  former.  In  the  second  place,  the  habits,  tastes,  and 
point  of  view  of  the  Uruguayan  must  be  consulted  as  their  own,  not 
necessarily  associated  with  or  related  to  their  neighbors  across  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  They  Uke  things  of  their  own  and  they  like  them 
different.  It  was  my  experience,  at  least,  that  when  I  began — as  I 
foolishly  did  the  first  time  I  opened  up  on  a  prospect — to  talk  about 
what  they  took  in  Buenos  Aires  I  made  little  impression,  but  when  I 
began  by  asking  what  they  liked  in  Montevideo  I  immediately  got  a 
reply  that  helped  me  in  continuing  the  negotiations.    In  the  third 

1  The  seventh  of  a  series  of  12  articles  commencing  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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30  THE  PAN  AMBKICAN   UNION. 

place,  the  interior  of  Uruguay  needs  to  be  worked  in  person.  I  won't 
say  that  I  myself  was  thorough  about  it,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  too  little 
time,  but  that  was  no  good  reason.  I  know  from  what  I  saw  in  Monte- 
video and  the  few  places  I  visited  outside  of  the  capital  that  the  sure 
way  to  build  up  a  market  in  Uruguay  is  to  meet  the  consumer  face  to 
face,  and  it  can  be  done  only  by  going  to  his  own  establishment.  He 
may  not  buy  at  once  of  the  traveling  salesman,  but  he  never  will 
forget  the  courtesy  impUed  by  a  personal  call;  and  if  the  goods  offered 
by  the  ** Yankee"  are  what  he  feels  will  meet  the  wants  of  his  cus- 
tomers, he  will  never  be  satisfied  till  he  has  them  in  stock.  Uruguay 
is  a  self-reUant  country  and  its  people,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in 
the  interior,  are  independent  in  judgment.  Immigration  is  coming 
slowly  and  is  therefore  absorbed  with  surprising  completeness.  These 
points  must  be  remembered  in  framing  up  an  itinerary,  because  if 
South  America  is  lumped  as  one  big  place,  instead  of  being  conscien- 
tiously recognized  as  a  number  of  separate  and  varying  entities,  the 
traveler  will  have  his  ''bumps''  perhaps  too  often,  but  he  who  takes 
these  conditions  into  consideration  will  find  his  path  getting  smoother 
and  smoother  as  his  experience  accumulates. 

Perhaps  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  gone  a  long  ways  roimd 
to  get  anywhere,  but  this  Uttle  digression  was  intentional.  I  wanted 
to  say  a  few  words  more  about  Uruguay,  and  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
the  care  needed  in  passing  from  one.coimtry  to  another,  because  I  am 
now  in  south  Brazil,  and  if  what  I  said  about  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
carries  the  grain  of  truth  (and  I  know  it  does),  the  same  statement  of 
differences  can  be  accentuated  in  entering  Brazil  from  a  Spanish- 
speaking  coimtry  of  South  America. 

In  Brazil  the  people  speak  Portuguese.  ^'Oh,  pshaw"  !  I  hear  you 
say.  ''We  aU  knew  that  long  ago,  and  if  that  traveling  man  can't 
give  us  any  better  news,  I'll  have  to  refuse  to  take  his  stuff."  But 
I  am  not  giving  a  lesson  in  geography.  I  am  telling  you  my  expe- 
riences, and  trying,  thereby,  to  get  others  to  avoid  those  mistakes 
which  are  so  disastrous  to  our  commerce.  We  must  learn  to  con- 
duct ourselves  so  as  to  make  a  good  impression  on  those  we  hope 
to  make  our  customers,  and  one  of  the  simplest  ways  is  to  be  polite. 
One  of  the  most  certain  ways  to  be  impolite  is  to  say,  on  entering 
Brazil:  ''Oh,  well;  I  know  you  people  speak  Portuguese,  but  I  speak 
a  Uttle  Spanish,  and  I  suppose  you  understand  it  enough  for  business 
purposes."  Wouldn't  that  make  you  mad?  But  the  temptation  to 
adopt  this  conduct  is  not  easy  to  overcome.  Many  a  time  I  almost 
yielded  to  the  point  of  saying,  ''I  don't  remember  the  Portuguese 

word  for  so-and-so;  but  in  Spanish  it  is ;"  and  then  I  kept  my 

mouth  shut  till  I  could  haul  out  my  dictionary  and  look  it  up  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  I  learned  my  lesson  from  an  Italian  via- 
jante (commercial  traveler)  whom  I  was  very  lucky  to  meet  in  Porto 
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Alegre.  I  spoke  to  him  in  Spanish,  but  he  answered  in  Portuguese 
and  added,  in  a  kindly  way,  *^I  never  speak  Spanish  here  in  Brazil, 
only  my  own  language  or  Portuguese,  and  I'm  going  to  help  you 
to  follow  my  example;  you  won't  find  it  so  hard,  if  you  stick  to  it/' 

And  that's  what  I'm  doing  now — speaking  Portuguese.  I  can't 
say  that  I  find  it  easy.  In  fact,  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  often  a 
real  impediment,  for  the  Spanish  word  does  come  when  it  isn't 
wanted,  and  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  are  so  provokingly  simi- 
lar without  being  the  same  that  I  must  make  numerous  mistakes 
in  every  conversation  I  try  to  carry  on.  But  what's  the  odds  ?  My 
freguezes  (customers — I  haven't  many  yet,  but  I  have  hopes)  note 
my  eagerness  to  learn  the  language,  and  they  can  more  readily  ex- 
plain their  wants  and  methods  if  they  think  the  stranger  is  to  some 
extent  famihar  with  it.  Perhaps  I  imderstand  about  half  they  say; 
but  it's  never  any  trouble  to  repeat,  and  such  progress  as  I  make  gets 
my  eyes  open  to  many  Uttle  things  I  would  otherwise  miss.  So  I 
say  constantly  to  myself,  ''Keep  it  up,  my  boy,  don't  let  the  foreign 
competitor  get  ahead  of  you  on  that  score;  stick  to  it."  And 
every  evening  when  I  go  to  bed  I  feel  that  I  have  made  some  progress, 
and  that  a  few  more  words  and  phrases  are  planted  in  my  Unguis  tic 
garden. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  it's  about  time  to  do  some  traveling,  instead 
of  gossiping  here  in  this  pretty  town  of  Curityba,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Parana.  My  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  from  Rivera  just 
before  I  entered  Brazil,  is  not  by  me,  for  I  packed  it  in  a  part  of  my 
baggage  that  has  gone  on  to  Sao  Paulo,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  told  you 
of  coming  to  the  Brar^ilian  frontier  across  Uruguay,  and  of  waiting 
there  for  the  connection  across  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  southernmost 
State  in  Brazil.  The  gossip  while  I  was  there  was  that  plans  were 
on  foot  to  arrange  through  connection  between  Montevideo  and 
Porto  Alegre,  so  that  passengers  could  leave  Montevideo  in  the 
evening,  arrive  in  Rivera  the  next  morning,  catch  a  train  for  Cacequy, 
where,  if  so  desired,  they  could  go  to  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
or  continue  to  Santa  Maria  and  thence  to  Porto  Alegre,  on  the  same 
evening.  This  is  a  practical  scheme  on  the  railway's  part  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  soon  carried  into  effect.  The  result  wall  be  to  bring 
those  two  geographically  allied  areas  close  together,  and  to  stimulate 
their  commercial  intercourse,  just  as  there  is  a  natural  trade  con- 
tinuously maintained  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
point  is  worth  remembering  by  those  who  may  obtain  a  foothold  in 
this  growing  country,  for  in  my  judgment,  much  of  the  commerce  of 
south  Brazil  can  be  expedited  through  the  River  Plate  region,  either 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  especially  if  free  zones  are  permitted 
within  those  ports,  from  which  goods  can  be  transshipped  in  bond,  on 
final  purchase.  Let  my  Yankee  friends  store  up  this  hint  for  the 
future. 
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When  I  came  over  the  road  I  had  to  leave  Santa  Anna  (opposite 
Rivera)  in  the  morning  to  get  as  far  as  Santa  Maria,  174  miles  (280 
kilometers)  that  evening.  I  was  tempted  to  go  to  Rio  Grande  and 
thence  to  Porto  Alegre,  but  had  to  sacrifice  this  side  trip,  as  had 
been  the  case  on  many  other  occasions,  in  order  to  save  time.  Then 
I  had  to  spend  the  night  in  Santa  Maria,  leaving  the  next  morning  for 
Porto  Alegre,  a  day's  trip  of  242  miles  (389  kilometers).  You  see  that 
travel  is  not  at  express  speed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  for  nobody 
demands  it,  and  being  narrow  gauge,  the  railway  can  not  make  it 
without  danger.  It  was  delightful  to  get  a  bath  and  talk  shop  again, 
after  these  two  days  of  weary  traveling,  but  I  had  put  in  mj"  time 
studying  the  Portuguese,  so  it  was  not  wasted  by  any  means. 

Right  here  I  registered  another  experience,  to  be  added  to  what  I 
said  above  in  regard  to  speaking  the  language  of  the  country.  I 
foimd  that  it  was  unwise  to  use  in  a  Portuguese-speaking  country 
catalogues  printed  in  Spanish,  so  I  shipped  to  Montevideo  the  few 
I  had  left,  kept  for  demonstration  purposes  those  printed  in  English, 
and  shall  get  along  with  them  the  best  I  can.  Travelers  and  manu- 
facturers, take  notice.  If  you  don't  have  Portuguese  catalogues, 
stick  to  good  old  American  ones.  They  are  sure  to  be  in  decent 
English,  at  least,  and  that's  a  heap  better  than  many  catalogues 
I  have  seen  in  poor  Spanish,  which  convey  precious  little  information 
and  what  is  in  them  sometimes  on  that  account  misleading,  with 
weights  and  measures  too  frequently  lacking  the  metric  system 
equivalents,  and  with  prices  in  dollars  and  cents,  lacking  a  key  to 
their  calculation  in  any  foreign  currency.  Unless  a  buyer's  catalogue 
is  edited  for  foreign  trade  by  an  expert,  the  commercial  traveler 
should  stick  to  the  book  with  whose  every  page  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar. 

Speaking  of  money  and  currency,  this  seems  a  proper  place  to  make 
my  usual  statement  about  the  money  of  the  country,  although  I  have 
not  yet  been  at  its  capital,  and  can  therefore  report  only  what  I  found 
out  in  Porto  Alegre.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  milreis.  There  is 
theoretically  a  gold  milreis,  but  it  is  not  seen  on  the  street,  nor  does 
the  paper  money  exchange  for  it.  As  I  crossed  the  frontier,  I  sold 
British  sovereigns  at  the  rate  of  15  milreis  for  every  gold  pound 
(1£  =  15$000).  Please  note  that  the  graphic  way  to  designate  Brazil 
values  is  by  placing  the  multiples  of  the  milreis  first,  then  the  sign 
followed  by  three  numerals.  All  tabulations  and  all  statements  of 
money  values  are  in  this  form.  Perhaps,  by  bargaining,  I  could  have 
obtained  a  slight  premium  on  my  gold,  but  I  had  no  time  for  nego- 
tiation, and  considering  the  circumstances  I  was  quite  satisfied  to 
take  this  amount,  which  was  advertised  as  normal  in  guidebooks. 
It  proved  to  me  at  least  that  I  had  been  wise  in  carrying  a  stock  of 
British  gold  in  my  inside  pocket.  Had  I  not  had  it  with  me,  I  should 
have  been  short  of  cash  and  perhaps  been  compelled  to  wait  over  a 
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day  or  more  to  present  my  letter  of  credit  at  some  interior  bank. 
Traveling  in  Brazil^  so  I  have  already  discovered,  is  rather  expensive, 
especially  if  considerable  baggage  is  carried.  My  cash  was  almost 
exhausted  therefore  when  I  reached  Porto  Alegre,  and  I  at  once 
bought  some  money. 

A  milreis  gold  in  Brazil  has  a  legal  value  of  $0.5463.  All  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  the  Government  reports  of  foreign  commerce 
as  well  as  customs  dues,  are  given  in  terms  of  this  gold  milreis,  usually 
so  indicated  by  the  word  oro  appended.  The  ordinary  milreis  has 
a  market  value  in  the  street  of  about  16  pence  (16d.),  say  32  cents, 
and  the  Government  tries  to  maintain  it  at  that  value,  although' 
ñuctuations  of  sixteenths  are  daUy  noted  at  the  banks  and  houses 
having  large  international  dealings.  My  recent  purchase  read 
£10  at  16i  =  147$700,  less  stamps,  300,  147$400,  which  was  what  I 
got  for  my  money.  You  see  that  a  draft  through  a  bank  was  worth 
less  than  gold  coin,  but  as  I  could  not  be  loaded  with  gold,  I  had  to 
submit  to  the  loss  with  the  convenience  of  a  letter  of  credit  as  com- 
pensation. Figuring  £  1  ($4.86)  as  equal  to  14$77  milreis,  1$000  equals 
very  close  to  30i  cents.  In  a  financial  paper  I  have  just  consulted,  I 
find  that  a  paper  milreis  is  quoted  at  32  cents  ($0.324),  so  you  see  I  got 
a  bit  stung,  but  that  can't  be  helped,  as  I  was  glad  enough  to  have 
the  security  of  the  letter  of  credit.  For  ready  calculation,  however, 
it  is  very  near  the  mark  to  estimate  3  milreis  paper  to  $1  gold.  Cur- 
rency in  any  sum  above  a  milreis  is  usually  in  paper  notes,  much  of 
it  dirty  and  unattractive;  in  fact,  one's  inclination  is  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  closer  one  gets 
to  Rio  the  cleaner  does  the  paper  money  become,  which  is  a  satisfac- 
tion, at  any  rate.  There  are  good,  clean  silver  coins  of  1  and  2 
milreis  (paper  value),  and  newly  minted  fractional  pieces,  with  a 
few  copper  coins  of  under  100  reis.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such 
ridiculously  small  a  denomination  as  1  real,  which  I  have  learned 
from  my  Portuguese  grammar  is  the  unit  of  which  reis  is  the  plural. 
If  I  mention  Brazilian  money  at  all  in  my  future  correspondence,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  I  refer  in  every  case  to  the  paper 
milreis  of  the  value  of  almost  exactly  3  for  $1. 

Porto  Alegre  I  found  a  good-sized  hustling  place  of  around  125,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  pretty  city,  on  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  that 
extends  south  to  Rio  Grande  where  there  is  communication  with  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  ocean-going  steamers  can  come  clear  through  to 
Porto  Alegre  and  do  so,  especially  from  Germany,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  German  commerce.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  give  my  impres- 
sions of  this  interesting  experiment  in  settling  a  new  country,  but  I 
have  so  many  facts  still  to  set  down  that  I  must  skip  such  observa- 
tions as  those.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  I  might  lead  you  into  ex- 
pressions unsuitable  for  the  Bulletin,  and  I  wouldn't  do  that  for  the 
world. 
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A  SETTLER'S  HOME  IN  SOUTH  BRAZIL. 

Immigrants  to  South  America,  whcii  they  propose  to  remain  on  the  land,  bring  with  them  an  intense 
desire  lor  a  home.  They  asualiy  surround  it  too  with  some  of  their  European  sense  of  the  artistic,  and 
the  go\  emment  encourages  them  in  this  regard.  Settlers'  houses  of  thií*  type  are  not  unirequent  along 
the  railway  north  through  the  States  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Parana,  and  give  promise  of  what  the 
coimtry  will  become  a  generation  from  now. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  NEW  CITY. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  exactly  where  this  town  is  situated,  b<>cau8e  the  illustration  should  be  con- 
sidered as  typirâl  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  interior  of  this  part  oí  .south  Brazil,  now  that  the  raihvny 
is  opeo.  There  are  many  like  this  between  Santa  Maria  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  there  will  be  more  of  thorn. 
This  particular  ^ace  has  electric  lights,  a  good  water  supply,  a  theater,  two  dnema  shoMrs,  and  several 
paved  streets.  The  picture  presents  the  kind  of  temix>rary  structure  which  is  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  South  America— clapboard  sides,  shingle  roof,  and  factory-made  windows.  The 
alleyway  has  recently  been  cut  through,  and  the  fence  is  unfinished.  Undoubtedly  in  a  few  years  these 
roughnesses  will  be  softened  or  removed.  The  idea  is  to  indicate  that  not  all  of  interior  Brazil  by  any 
means  has  that  appearance  one  is  tempted  to  call  characteristic  of  Latin  America. 
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THE  INTERESTING   PARANA  PINE. 

Quite  peculiar  to  this  part  of  South  America— south  Brazu— is  the  distinctive  Parana  pine,  the  araucaria 
brtuuieruis.  It  is  as  useful  as  the  palm  or  the  northern  pine.  For  hours  together  the  traveler  sees  indi- 
vidual trees  or  forests  of  them,  stretching  alone  across  the  landscape,  or  mingled  here  and  there  with 
other  forest  growth.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  considerable  use  is  made  of  the  araucaria,  and 
quite  a  business  in  sawing  and  milling  has  develo{)ed. 


MOUNTAIN  SCENERY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PARANA 
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CURITYBA  LOOKING  FROM  THE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Curityba,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Parana,  is  fast  becoming  a  modem  city.  The  horse-drawn  street  cars 
are  being  displaced  by  electric  trams,  and  £ood  street  pavement  is  projected.  The  public  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  are  of  a  substantial  character,  and  the  busmess. houses  and  priyate  residences 
show  a  progressive  spirit.  This  picture  is  not  well  illustrative  of  what  Curityba  looks  like,  but  as  so 
many  changes  are  taung  place,  no  photographs  of  to-day  will  indicate  what  the  conditions  will  be  when 
the  city  has  completed  the  improvements  underway. 


Mm-  J 

-.^3 

RAILWAY  SCENERY  IN  PARANA. 

ÏTom  Curityba  to  Paranaguá  on  the  Atlantic  coast  runs  a  railway  that  offers  many  scenic  attractions. 
It  winds  around  the  mountains  or  timnels  through  them.  It  descends  to  sea  level  by  a  route  that  rivals 
the  beautiful  line  between  San  Jose  and  Limon  in  Costa  Rica.  The  port  of  Paranaguá  has  long  been  the 
soto  entrance  for  the  commerce  of  this  region,  but  now  that  rail  connections  from  Curityba  to  S&o  Paulo 
is  established,  it  is  probable  that  a  wider  source  of  supply  may  be  encouraged. 
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Porto  Alegre,  and  all  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  for  that  matter,  is  very 
much  alive.  Especially  is  this  the  case  now,  since  the  port  works  at 
Rio  Grande  are  promised  completion  within  a  reasonable  period. 
Then  a  better  and  safer  entrance  to  the  lake  will  be  afforded,  Rio 
Grande  and  its  neighbor,  Pelotas,  the  headquarters  of  the  cattle  and 
jerked  beef  industry  hereabouts,  will  grow,  the  industries  of  the 
State  will  expand,  and  Porto  Alegre,  its  capital,  will  be  benefited. 

I  mentioned  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  so  far  as  I  can  find  out, 
they  are  essentially  pastoral  and  agricultural,  like  Uruguay,  with 
some  mining  in  the  interior,  so  I  am  told.  The  population  is  Luso- 
Brazilian,  a  phrase  I  learned  here  while  talking  to  old  inhabitants, 
Teuto-Brazilian,  and  Italo-Brazilian,  meaning  those  from  Portugal, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  respectively.  Now  that  the  railway  is  at  last 
carried  clear  through  to  Montevideo,  with  projects  for  connection  at 
two  other  points,  and  now  that  the  railway  is  actually  open  all  the 
way  to  São  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  will  have  a 
chance  to  escape  the  isolation  from  which  it  has  suffered.  This 
various  European  mixture  promises  to  make  a  good  race.  The  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  favorable  for  all  temperate  and  subtropical  crops, 
even  wheat  and  apples,  so  enthusiasts  tell  me;  and  plenty  of  pasture 
land  exists  for  many  more  cattle  than  there  are  at  present.  Then 
there  is  abundant  garden  truck  grown — colonial  Waaren,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say — which  finds  markets  in  Europe  by  the  direct  steamer 
transportation  from  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  Grande. 

Everything  modern  is  wanted  in  this  State,  and  in  the  capital 
almost  everything  modern  is  on  sale.  There  is  a  substantial  foreign 
commerce  maintained,  and  I  saw  abundant  evidence  that  people 
were  making  money.  One  interesting  feature  I  noted  in  studying 
directories  and  address  books,  namely,  that  whUe  most  of  the  public 
activities  were  carried  on  by  those  with  Brazilian  names,  the  business 
activities  were  on  the  other  hand  largely  in  the  control  of  those  with 
German  names.  I  have  heard  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  was  controlled  by  Ger- 
mans, either  those  of  long  residence  here — a  generation  or  more —  or 
those  recently  immigrated,  who  are  closely  associated  with  houses 
back  in  Europe.  I  can  well  believe  it,  and  this  condition  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  studying  these  markets.  I  saw  some 
goods  made  in  the  United  States,  and  they  were  selling  nicely,  but 
the  great  preponderance  of  ordinary  supplies  in  the  shops  came  from 
Europe.     This  matter  I  shall  reserve  for  the  finish  of  this  letter. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  to  say  a  great  deal  more  about  Porto 
Alegre  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  There  has  been  lots  of  history  here, 
and  its  relation  to  central  and  northern  Brazil  makes  it  worth  careful 
study  in  more  ways  than  that  of  commerce.  I  think  it  best,  however, 
to  carry  my  experiences  along  over  the  trip  I  have  just  finished,  via 
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Santa  Maria  again,  north  through  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  across  the  intervening  States  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Parana, 
and  then  to  make  a  general  summary  of  the  whole  thing,  spreading 
my  conclusions  over  the  entire  region  of  south  Brazil.  For  the 
Yankee  commercial  traveler  this  is  really  a  new  field.  I  have  heard 
of  no  one  making  the  trip  as  I  have  made  it.  I  knew  practically 
nothing  about  the  country  when  I  left  home,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  past  few  months  that  any  such  trip  was  possible,  because  the 
railway  has  been  operating  scarcely  more  than  a  year.  Before  that, 
to  get  from  Porto  Alegre  to  Curityba  it  was  the  wilderness  or  the 
Atlantic,  with  nothing  in  favor  of  the  wilderness. 

In  Santa  Maria  I  had  to  spend  the  night  (having  left  Porto 
Alegre  in  the  morning),  taking  the  train  at  6.40  the  next  morning 
northward  for  the  town  of  Passo  Fundo,  about  222  miles  (356  kilo- 
meters), to  arrive  shortly  after  7  that  evening.  The  country  north  of 
Santa  Maria  is  beautiful  as  the  train  ascends  through  gorges  and  val- 
leys onto  the  plateau,  and  when  once  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000 
feet  the  meadows  seem  rich,  and  the  numbers  of  cattle  indicate  a 
pastoral  industry  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  more  thickly  settled 
region  in  the  center  of  the  State.  Cruz  Alta,  they  say,  is  a  flourish- 
ing town,  probably  the  largest  north  of  Santa  Maria,  but  I  could  not 
lay  over,  as  there  were  only  three  trains  a  week  and  I  dared  not 
then  sacrifice  the  time.  Another  reason  will  be  given  later.  Passo 
Fundo  was  my  destination  that  evening,  and  in  this  pretty  place  I 
spent  the  night.  German  inhabitants  were  still  noticeable,  but 
Brazilians  seemed  to  me  in  the  majority. 

From  Passo  Fundo,  which  I  left  at  7  a.  m.,  it  is  111  miles  (179  kilo- 
meters) to  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay  River  wliich  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina. 
Here,  in  the  village  of  Marcilino  Ramos,  I  passed  another  night. 
The  country  becomes  wilder  and  sparsely  inhabited  as  one  goes 
northward,  and  in  many  places  is  almost  virgin,  but  I  noticed  here 
and  there  a  saw  mill,  and  could  see  through  the  trees  that  consid- 
erable timber  had  been  cut.  In  fact,  this  is  a  timber  country  and 
will  develop  first  by  the  logging  camp  until  it  is  ready  for  the  cattle 
man,  the  agriculturist  or  the  fruit  and  vegetable  farmer,  who  will 
follow  as  soon  as  the  railway  assures  steady  means  of  access  for  the 
colonists  and  of  egress  for  all  these  products  of  the  earth.  Probably 
the  wooded  mountains  of  east  Tennessee  offer  as  correct  a  comparison, 
both  as  to  climate  and  settlement,  as  I  can  imagine,  at  this  moment. 

I  had  to  cross  the  Uruguay  River  in  a  little  gasoline  launch,  as  the 
bridge  in  process  of  construction  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  train. 
Just  below  the  bridge  the  Rio  de  Peixe  (Fish  River)  enters  the 
Uruguay,  and  the  banks  of  both  streams  are  so  thickly  forested  that 
no  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained.  My  day's 
journey  was  to  Uniáo  da  Victoria,  a  distance  of  227  miles  (366  kilo- 
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meters).  This  was  all  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina.  The  train  for 
much  of  the  distance  followed  the  Fish  River,  clinging  to  its  banks 
as  the  ivy  clings  to  the  oak.  Now  the  curious  Parana  pine  shows 
itself  in  great  abundance,  and  timber  possibihties  are  the  first  thing 
that  entered  my  head.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unsettled  country.  A  few 
years  ago  nobody  dreamed  of  moving  into  it,  and  only  the  adven- 
turous pioneer  thought  of  making  it  a  camp  for  his  explorations. 
Undoubtedly  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the  ground  fertile,  but  no 
further  information  could  I  get  from  the  few  passengers  on  the  train, 
who,  like  myself,  were  taking  this  trip  in  order  to  avoid  the  sea 
voyage  that  had  hitherto  been  necessary  to  reach  Sao  Paulo.  Monot- 
onous the  trip  certainly  is,  but  fascinating,  as  I  could  let  my  imagi- 
nation soar  on  unrestricted  wings,  and  people  the  whole  region, 
within  even  one  generation,  with  a  population  eager  to  snatch  from 
mother  nature  the  food  and  riches  she  will  give  as  reward  to  any  one 
willing  to  work  in  such  an  incipient  paradise.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
luxurious  tropics,  with  its  palms,  bananas,  romantic  natives,  and 
apparent  dolce  far  niente.  No,  indeed.  It  is  the  temperate  zone 
still;  stem,  and  compelling,  but  full  of  promise  for  those  seeking 
homes  and  able  to  work  for  them.  I  could  not  escape  making  com- 
parisons, Mr.  Editor,  between  this  region  in  Brazil,  and  that  on  the 
west  coast  along  which  I  passed  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  northern 
Chile  opposite,  in  Peru,  and  on  the  plateau  of  Bolivia,  the  surface 
of  the  rocky  Andes,  in  many  places,  precludes  the  possibility  of  agri- 
culture in  any  form  whatever.  Mines  there  are,  and  wealth  wrung 
from  these  rocks  will  benefit  mankind,  but  homes,  as  we  think  of 
them,  spring  into  the  imagination  only  with  surroundings  Uke 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  what  I  saw  for  hours  together,  from 
the  car  window  in  this  part  of  Brazil.  It  means  work,  of  course; 
work  such  as  built  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  California,  but  just  as 
sure  as  there  will  be  a  coming  glomerate  race  in  Brazil  alike  in  some 
ways  to  what  we  have  seen  develop  in  our  north,  equally  as  certain 
is  it  that  throughout  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  of  this  part  of 
the  Republic  shall  we  find  homes  and  a  settled  population,  when  this 
railway  becomes  known,  and  the  money  seeker  as  well  as  the  home 
seeker  turns  his  attention  this  way. 

União  da  Victoria  (the  place  has  other  names  on  the  maps,  but  all 
begin  with  Uniáo)  is  on  the  border  between  the  States  of  Santa  Cath- 
arina and  Parana.  The  next  day's  journey,  as  far  as  Punta  Grossa, 
was  (263  kilometers)  163  miles.  This  part  of  the  State  of  Parana  is 
to  a  large  extent  wilderness,  yet  some  habitation  is  seen,  and  here  and 
there  are  sawmills,  but  as  we  approached  Punta  Grossa  evidences  of 
agriculture  presented  themselves.  This  latter  town  has  something 
over  10,000  inhabitants  but  is  frontier  like.  Its  importance  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  railway  division  point,  and  the  junction  of  the  line 
over  which  I  just  came  and  which  continues  on  the  Sao  Paulo,  with 
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(Courtesy  of  Vlaç&o  Férrea  do  Rio  Qraiide  do  Sul.) 

RAILWAY  STATION  IN  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

A  lone  the  railway,  bctwo<?n  the  frontier  of  Br07.il  and  S&o  Panlo,  are  constructed  sobstan- 
tiaf  and  permanent  buildings.  This  policy  is  a  wise  one,  for  as  the  country  becomes 
settled  travel  and  the  resulting  use  of  stations  will  be  encouraged  thereby. 


(Courtesiv  of  La  Kazon.  Montevideo.) 

THE  VANGUARD  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Stat©  of  Santa  Catharina,  between  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Parana,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  fertile  in  Brazil.  Along  the  coasi  many  settlements  have  been  made  and  profitable  industries 
established,  but  the  interior  has  had  to  wait  for  the  railway.  Now  that  communication  north  and 
south  is  assured,  rapid  changes  are  to  be  expected. 
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an  eastern  branch  that  passes  this  place  (Curityba)  where  I  am  now 
writing,  and  continues  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  port  of  Paranaguá. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  western  extension,  which  aims  to  reach  the 
Falls  of  the  Iguazu  and  ultimately  Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  may  also 
make  Punta  Grossa  its  jimction  point.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  center  of  the 
local  trade,  and  I  made  proper  use  of  my  half  day  there. 

Punta  Grossa  is  114  miles  (184  kilometers)  from  Curityba  through 
a  relatively  flat  country,  few  trees,  and  abundant  pasture,  which  the . 
train  schedides  in  six  hours.     So  here  I  am  at  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Parana,  in  a  German  hotel,  opposite  a  Brazilian  lumber  yard,  and 
with  an  Italian  spaghetti  factory  up  the  road.     Cosmopolitan,  isn't  it  ? 

I  like  Curityba.  My  genial  German  landlady  tells  me  that  when 
she  moved  here,  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  open  this  hotel  it  was  a 
doleful  town,  with  no  street  lights  of  electricity,  no  paving  to  speak  of, 
and  small  business.  Now  the  place  seems  on  the  boom,  and  a  new 
hotel  is  promised,  with  electric  street  cars,  and  plans  for  further  and 
extensive  municipal  improvements.  There  are  many  Germans  here, 
some  Italians,  and  a  very  few  other  foreigners.  One  great  business 
is  the  preparation  of  herva  matte  (yerba  maté  of  Spanish),  Paraguay 
tea,  which  is  gathered  in  the  forests  near  by  and  shipped  in  immense 
quantities  to  the  south  and  even  to  parts  of  Europe.  The  agricul- 
tural zone  aroimd  the  city  is  large  and  fertile,  but  the  State  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  stimulate  an  increasing  immigration,  although 
land  is  cheap  and  the  State  regulations  quite  liberal.  Now  that  the 
new  railway  is  opened  to  the  interior,  with  probabilities  of  continued 
building,  expectation  runs  high  that  settlers  will  be  attracted  hither 
and  enlarge  the  State's  production.  The  climate  certainly  is  fine. 
Anyone  who  fancies  that  this  part  of  Brazil  is  hot,  humid,  and  im- 
wholesome  is  away  oflf  the  truth.  It  is  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn and  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  so  I  may  compare  it  to 
some  parts  of  California  and  not  be  far  from  the  exact  truth. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  that  I  was  in  a  new  country. 
I  repeat  it  with  emphasis.  It's  new  in  many  of  the  conditions  that 
characterize  a  comparatively  untilled  country,  with  a  small  popula- 
tion and  a  vast  extent  of  land  never  touched  by  the  plow.  Its  history 
may  nm  back  a  himdred  years  or  more,  but  that  has  not  affected  the 
interior  to  any  noticeable  extent.  When  the  railway  connections  to 
the  south'(over  which  I  have  just  come)  are  in  better  shape,  an  open- 
ing will  be  given  for  better  travel  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  to  Uruguay, 
and  even  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  commercial  travelers  can  then  take 
advantage  of  it.^ 

<  Since  this  was  written,  the  information  has  been  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  that  a  through 
train  b  scheduled  from  Santa  Maria  to  Sfto  Paulo,  with  no  night  pauses;  tliat  sleeping  cars  are  in  ser\'{ce 
ud  that  dining  cars  have  been  added  both  to  save  time  and  to  add  to  the  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public.  It  is  a  happy  instance  oí  the  rapid  advances  made  In  South  America  in  such  matters.  A  more 
detailed  analysis  of  this  trip  through  the  interior  of  South  Brazil  can  be  studied  hi  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Fan  American  Union  for  December,  1911,  page  1095. 
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ALL  RAIL  ROUTE  BETWEEN  MONTEVIDEO  AND  RIO   DE  JANEIRO. 

The  route  recently  opened  is  indicated  bv  the  heavy  black  lines.  Much  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  country 
along  the  way  is  but  sparsely  inhabited,  but  when  the  land  is  settled  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  productive 
areas  in  South  America.  The  entire  distance  from  one  capital  to  the  other  is  1,966  miles  (3,165  kilometers), 
and  from  8&o  Paulo  to  the  fhmtier  of  Uruguay  at  Santa  Aima  do  Livramento  (Rivera),  the  line  is  now 
in  regular  operation.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  plan  of  railway  expansion  in  South  Braul  is  to  extend  the 
rails  westward  by  the  Fails  of  Iguassu  to  Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  the  eastern  terminus  to  be  beyond  UniAo 
to  SAo  Francisco  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Now,  Mr.  Editor,  in  concluding  this  hurried  letter,  I  must  make  a 
confession,  without  which  my  friends,  known  and  unknown,  might 
think  I  was  misleading  them.  Have  I  been  successful  in  my  venture 
off  the  beaten  path  of  the  commercial  traveler  from  Yankeeland? 
Yes;  only  in  the  sense  that  I  have  investigated  this  new  country, 
and  shall  have  a  lengthy  report  to  make  to  my  house  when  I  get  back 
home.  Ignoring  a  bit  of  frontier  roughness  here  and  there,  forgetting 
the  repetition  of  experiences  in  our  own  West  of  years  ago,  but  util- 
izing them  as  a  gauge  for  the  future  of  this  very  country,  I  can  advise 
others  to  follow  me  if  the  goods  they  carry  will  sell  in  a  region  such 
as  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  If  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  come 
overland  from  Montevideo  to  São  Paulo,  just  to  change  a  sea  voyage 


(rourteity  of  La  Razoa,  Montevideo.) 

THE  RIO  DO  PEIXE,  IN  SANTA  CATH;VRINA. 

The  railway  follows  the  Fish  River.  The  roadbed  is  good,  the  country  picturesque,  and  the  alti- 
tude is  high  enough  to  insure  an  agreeable  climate.  This  region  is  heavily  woodea,  and  there  is 
practically  no  population. 

for  one  on  land,  it  will  be  a  novel  experience.  But  if  the  sole  purpose 
would  be  to  sell  goods  of  a  kind  not  ready  for  a  pioneer  coimtry,  I 
must  advise  against  it.  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  Grande  deserve  a  visit. 
Between  Porto  Alegree  and  Curityba  there  is  not  a  single  town  that  has 
50,000  inhabitants.  Porto  Alegre  has  probably  a  foreign  trade  of  its 
own  or  may  find  it  economical  to  draw  upon  Montevideo.  Curityba 
has  its  independent  exit  through  the  port  of  Paranaguá  and  may  draw 
from  Sao  Paulo  as  an  inmiense  depository  of  manufactured  articles. 
Otherwise  the  country  of  south  Brazil  is  of  the  future. 

I  have  not  been  successful  in  the  sense  that  I  paid  my  way  or  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  permanent  trade  on  my  next  trip,  should  I  make  one, 
I  could  not  do  it,  Mr.  Editor,  and  the  reason  is  to  me  very  plain — 
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transportation  rates.  Figure  at  the  proposition  as  I  could,  I  was  not 
able  to  meet  the  figures  of  the  European  steamers  which  touch  regu- 
larly and  often  along  this  coast.  The  customs  tariff  is  of  course  as 
favorable  to  me  (from  the  United  States)  as  to  any  European  manu- 
facturer, and  the  goods  I  represent  found  a  sympathetic  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  mercha^nts  here.  My  terms  were  reasonable.  But 
when  it  came  to  c.  i.  f.  (cost,  insurance,  freight)  at  Porto  Alegre, 
Paranaguá,  or  any  port  south  of  Sao  Paulo,  I  was  not  in  the  running. 
As  one  gentleman  said  to  me  on  that  very  matter:  ''We  would  like 
to  trade  with  you.  We  like  Yankee-made  goods,  but  how  can  it  be 
kept  up  when  there  is  not  one  regular  steamer  between  the  United 
States  and  our  shores,  while  we  have  direct  steamer  transportation, 
relatively  cheap  at  that,  at  least  every  two  weeks  and  perhaps  of  tener. 
When  we  buy  in  Europe  we  know  that  our  purchases  will  arrive 
within  reasonable  time  after  the  order  is  given,  and  with  no  trans- 
shipment beyond  that  from  steamer  to  railway  car.  When  we  buy 
in  the  United  States  we  can  not  tell  within  six  months  when  anything 
will  arrive;  if  we  pay  the  freight  we  lose  a  valuable  profit,  because  it 
costs  more  than  from  Europe,  and  there  is  danger  of  injury  through 
the  unavoidable  transfers.^'  That^s  my  experience,  Mr.  Editor.  The 
next  man  may  be  luckier  than  I,  and  may  be  clever  enough  to  deliver 
his  goods  cheaply  and  expeditiously  over  this  local  territory,  in  com- 
petition with  our  friends  across  the  sea.  But  I  can't — ^yet.  And  so 
I  shall  report  to  my  house  when  I  am  back,  and  perhaps  suffer  a 
licking  in  consequence. 

To-morrow  I  am  off  to  São  Paulo.  Although  you  and  the  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  know  much  about  that  wonderful  city  and  Rio, 
which  I  am  eager  to  see,  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  something  to  say  of 
practical  value  to  my  guild  and  to  give  my  experiences  a  personal 
turn  which  can't  be  found  in  the  ordinary  books  or  article  of  tourist 
travel.  I  haven't  figured  up  my  expenses  yet,  and  I  shall  have  a 
paragraph  about  them  in  my  next  letter,  for  as  south  Brazil  differs 
from  the  center  of  the  Republic,  where  I  shall  be  when  next  I  write, 
I  am  sure  the  expenses  will  be  clear  if  I  keep  the  various  areas  sep- 
arate. In  Rio  I  hope  to  get  an  immense  amount  of  accumulated 
mail.  I  have  been  moving  forward  steadily  and  have  crossed  from 
west  to  east.  I  haven't  heard  from  the  States,  aside  from  cable  mes- 
sages, for  over  two  months.  And  Heaven  knows  I  am  dying  for  news 
of  any  sort  or  character.  Good-by,  then,  Mr.  Editor.  I  shall  try 
to  call  on  you  if  I  can  get  to  Washington.  I  am  on  my  way  north, 
and  it  really  begins  to  feel  as  if  that  were  on  my  way  home. 

Viajero. 
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THE  history  of  stock  raising  in  the  RepubUc  of  Uruguay  takes  us 
back  to  the  times  long  before  the  country  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. All  the  region  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  of  which 
Uruguay  forms  a  part,  was  so  naturally  adapted  to  cattle 
that,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  colonies  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  industry  grew  and  formed  one  of 
the  sources  of  wealth  and  the  basis  upon  which  Uruguay  of  to-day 
rests  much  of  its  prosperity  and  activity. 

Uruguay  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  and 
mining  must  take  a  second  place,  especially  at  the  present,  when  the 
whole  world  is  demanding  increased  supplies  of  meat  to  feed  the  fast- 
increasing  populations  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  note  that  as  early  as  1793  the  hacendados  (ranch  owners) 
of  Uruguay  reported  that  there  were  in  the  country  upward  of  450,000 
head  of  cattle  killed  annually  for  their  hides,  and  that  efforts  should 
be  made,  therefore,  to  utiUze  the  meat  from  these  cattle  to  put  their 
cultivation  on  a  sounder  economical  footing. 

Artigas,  the  national  hero  of  Uruguay,  was  one  of  the  first  to 

recognize  the  value  of  such  a  suggestion,  and  as  early  as  1813  he  was 

instrumental  in  forming   the  Jimta   de  Agricultura    (Agricultural 

Council),  which  had  the  power  to  encourage  agricultural  development 

^d  to  pass  regulations  for  the  subdivision  of  the  land.     Even  then 

wi  experiment  was  made  in  spreading  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 

oest-loiown  ways  to  farm,  and  the  germ  was  started  of  what  are  now 

called  experimental  farms,  which  Uruguay  has  so  wisely  developed. 

^  one  of  his  proclamations  issued  later,  Artigas  said  to  those  in  the 

administration:  *'Let  your  excellencies  dedicate  to  the  progress  of 

^"®  camp  (the  term  used  to  express  the  agricultural  area  of  the 

country),  that  zeal  of  which  you  have  already  given  examples,''  and 

^îterwai-ds  he  himself  drafted  regulations  which  laid  the  foundation 

^t  riip^j  legislation.     Along  with  his  appeal  for  arms  and  ammunition 

^f  lus  soldiers  he  asked  for  plows,  picks,  and  seeds;  and  again  for 

P^iiUai-y  reading  books  and  other  articles  for  the  schools  needed  in  the 

camp/        ^ 

^^ch  things  show  the  tendency  of  the  population  of  Uruguay, 
^^^h  has  always  been  quite  as  much  rural  as  urban.     Through  the 
.'^^ggles  that  disturbed  the  Republic  during  the  years  of  its  forma- 
^^^>  these  experiences  were  not  lost,  and  agricultural  resources  con- 
By  Albert  Hale,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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HOME   OF  THEjRURAL  ASSOCL\TION   OF  URUGUAY. 

The  Asociación  Rural  was  founded  October  3, 1871.  its  object  being  to  form  a  union  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  country  in  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  matters  of  stock-breeding  and  agriculture.  It  has 
been  of  inestimable  value,  and  is  in  many  ways  a  right  arm  to  the  Government  of  Uruguay  in  the  work  of 
fostering  and  promoting  the  natural  wealth  of'the  Republic.  Its  fine  building,  in  Monteviaeo,  on  the  Calle 
Uniguay,  is  the  center  of  business  reunions  that  have  their  influence  throughout  the  country.  Branches 
outside  the  capital  have  been  established. 
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HIüH-CLASS  STOCK  IN  ÜKUGÜAY. 

Vm^a&j  has  for  many  yean  given  close  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  blood  of  the  cattle  on  the 
eslanciaa  there,  (a)  Shows  an  importedprize  bull.  (  Ò)  Presents  a  scene  near  the  railwav  on  which  a  train- 
load  of  cattle  are  about  to  be  shipped.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  seeing  that  they  reach  their  destination  in 
good  condition,  (c)  Pictures  a  meadow  on  which  a  number  of  full-blood  Hereford  cattle  are  grazing— a  not 
imtuoal  sight  in  the  country  of  Uruguay. 
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tinued  to  increase  through  the  character  and  energy  of  the  people. 
In  1860  the  landowners  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  favor- 
able rural  legislation,  and  in  1871  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay 
was  formed.  This  was  an  organization  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
rural  population,  and  its  efforts  were  directed  toward  popularizing 
the  advan|;ages  of  farming  life.  It  published  a  Review  in  which  it 
kept  up  its  propaganda,  and  influenced  thereby  the  passage  of  laws 
and  of  a  rural  code.  Through  the  association  new  cultivations  and 
new  allied  industries  were  introduced,  and  in  the  cattle  industry  the 
quality  and  the  character  of  the  breeds  were  materially  improved. 
Rural  societies  affiliated  with  the  association  were  foimded,  and  an 
annual  rural  coi^ress  was  successfully  launched  with  their  support. 
Out  of  this  movement  have  grown  experimental  stations,  a  policy  of 
animal  sanitation,  a  diffusion  of  agricultural  education,  and  finally  a 
lasting  support  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  extension  of 
the  farm  Ufe  of  the  Republic. 

The  land  in  Uruguay  is  gently  rolling,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
large  part  of  it  unprovided  with  a  bountifid  water  supply.  The  soil 
is  deep  and  arable,  and  where  not  cidtivated  it  supplies  of  itself  a  good 
pasture  for  the  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  upon  it.  The 
climate  is  mild,  with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  although  the  winters 
may  have  frosts  and  the  summers  the  steady  sun  that  remind  one  of 
mid-Ei^land  in  August.  One  feature  of  the  use  of  the  land  in 
Uruguay  which  deserves  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  rural  holdings 
of  the  country  are  divided  among  about  43,000  properties.  That  is 
to  say,  there  are  over  36,000  properties  of  less  than  500  hectares 
(1,236  acres)  each,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  minimum  area  for  cattle 
raising,  and  anything  smaller  than  this  is  better  devoted  to  crop 
farming  and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  or  the  vine.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  department  in  which  Montevideo  is  situated , 
where  individual  holdings  are  naturally  much  smaller.  Even  10 
years  ago  the  average  of  each  farm  was  of  greater  dimensions,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  national  inclinationis  toward  small  properties. 

While  the  tendency  in  Uruguay  is  steadily  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement in  all  the  branches  of  cattle  raising,  there  is  ako  noticeable 
a  desire  to  increase  the  agricultural,  as  compared  with  pastoral  activi- 
ties of  the  country.  Thus  one  will  supplement  the  other,  and  the 
rather  unnecessary  predominance  of  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  which 
was  the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  yielding  to  a 
healthier  relationship  between  the  two.  Immigration  plays  its  part 
in  this  development.  Later  settlers  in  the  country  give  more  atten- 
tion to  small  farming,  so  that  as  the  cattle  industry  increases  the 
supply  of  grains  and  fodder  crops  keeps  more  evenly  adjusted  to  it. 

The  Uve-stock  industry  will  continue  to  be,  however,  the  chief 
source  of  the  country's  commerce  for  years  to  come.     A  statement  of 
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VARIOUS  STEPS  IN  HANDLING  CATTLE  IN  URUGUAY. 

a)  Scientific  veterinary  treatment  of  cattle,  whether  for  breeding  or  in  pasturing,  is  carefully  carried 
out  and  in  this  way  the  quality  of  the  stock  is  stead  il  v  improved.  (  b  )  The  slaughterhouse,  where  the  final 
step  of  transforming  the  flesh  into  meat  or  extract.  Nothing  is  left  undone,  however,  to  assure  as  whole- 
some and  pure  a  product  as  modern  hygiene  can  demand,  (c)  Cattle  are  shipped  alive,  both  for  export 
when  live  animals  are  desired,  and  for  transportation  from  places  on  the  river  to  reach  the  fljial  desti- 
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the  utilized  land  will  be  of  interest  here.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
Republic,  around  46,000,000  acres,  37,500,000  acres  are  given  over  to 
pasturage,  and  something  over  2,000,000  to  crop  cultivation.  This 
shows  that  four-fifths  of  the  whole  is  devoted  to  grazing  stock,  and 
that  this  area  is  nineteen  times  the  area  devoted  to  crop  farming.  A 
recent  estimate  of  the  animals  now  on  this  immense  pasture  area  of 
the  country  places  the  number  of  cattle  at  8,200,000;  sheep  at  about 
27,000,000;  hogs  at  perhaps  something  above  500,000,  and  horses, 
mules,  and  asses  at  nearly  600,000.  The  live-stock  products  con- 
sumed and  exported  come  from  this  multitude.  The  wool,  meat, 
hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  prepared  meat  extracts  form  the  larger  part 
of  the  export  commerce  of  Uruguay,  and  as  these  items  are  increasing 
in  demand  the  world  over,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the 
various  breeds  is  becoming  superior,  it  is  plain  that  the  live  stock 
industry  of  Uruguay  is  important  in  the  economic  influence  of  South 
America  upon  the  world's  markets. 

The  predominance  of  the  exportation  from  Uruguay  of  live-stock 
products  is  very  evident.  As  some  of  the  finest  sheep  of  the  world 
come  from  Spain,  and  as  the  earliast  immigrants  to  Uruguay  brought 
sheep  with  them,  this  original  breed  having  been  further  improved  by 
later  breeding  from  the  best  of  European  stocks,  it  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore that  the  wool  from  Uruguay  has  a  most  excellent  reputation  in 
foreign  markets.  The  mutton  also  from  these  sheep,  is  to  day  a 
valuable  product,  although  at  first  it  was  actually  thrown  away  as 
waste;  but  the  freezing  methods  have  revolutionized  the  business, 
and  thus  increased  the  profits  to  the  grower  and  added  to  the  value  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

For  a  long  time  the  preparation  of  jerked  beef  (tasajo)  has  been  a 
leading  industry  in  Uruguay.  Although  there  is  some  consumed 
within  the  country,  the  greater  portion  is  exported  to  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  much  Uked  by  the  people,  in 
many  cases  being  preferred  to  fre^h  meats.  During  one  year  over 
700,000  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  Uruguay  for  jerked  beef  alone: 
there  resulted  over  113,000,000  pounds  of  meat  with  a  value  of  about 
$6,500,000. 

The  number  of  cattle  killed  for  refrigerated  meat  is  now  over 
31,000,  with  a  value  of  almost  $3,000,000,  and  while  far  under  the 
quantity  prepared  into  jerked  beef  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
latter  disposition  of  cattle  products  will  overtake  the  former,  and  that 
as  the  market  is  so  much  more  extensive,  refrigerated  meat  going  to 
the  unUmited  markets  of  Europe,  the  more  modern  method  will 
prevail. 

Uruguay,  however,  can  not  as  yet  compare  with  Argentina  in  its 
output  of  refrigerated  meat,  although  it  is  rapidly  becoming  recog- 
nized as  profitable.     At  least  one  of  the  long  existing  saladeros  (salt- 
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MODERN  MACHINERY  IN  THE  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY  OF  URUGUAY. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  meat  and  wool  for  export,  Uruguay  has  developed  a  local  consumption 
for  her  pastoral  products.  The  dairy  industry  has  become  quite  important,  and  (a)  modern  dairy  machin- 
ery is  used  extensively  wherever  butter  and  cheese  are  prepared.  (6)  The  outside  of  the  dairy  building 
abo  is  bunt  for  convenience  and  rapid  handling  of  the  milk  delivered,  (c)  How  extensive  this  industry 
is^  may  be  seen  from  the  engine  room  of  a  modern  creamery. 
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meat  packing  houses)  has  been  changed  into  a  modern  refrigerating 
plant,  and  other  quite  new  establishments  are  being  worked.  Mutton 
may  be  frozen,  but  beef  is  best  prepared  when  chilled  down  to  a 
preserving  point  but  not  frozen  hard.  AU  such  refinements  of  the 
process  are  well  observed  in  these  plants,  so  that  everything  turned 
out  from  them  meets  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  has  felt  it  wise  to  undertake  the  working  of  a  factory 
for  the  preparation  of  meat,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  under  control  a  training  school, 
as  it  were,  in  which  instruction  could  be  given  and  from  which  skilled 
workmen  could  be  taken  over  into  estabUshments  conducted  by 
private  capital. 

There  is  one  other  process  by  which  cattle  meat  is  utilized.  Few 
people  are  aware  that  much  of  the  beef  extract  on  the  markets  comes 
from  the  special  establishments  in  Uruguay  for  that  purpose,  able  to 
supply  such  a  fine  article  because  of  the  high  grade  of  the  cattle 
available.  The  name,  or  rather  the  word  Liebig,  is  now  actually 
synonjrmous  with  beef  extract,  but  it  could  not  have  become  so  if 
Uruguay  cattle  had  not  been  so  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  it, 
and  if  the  Liebig  company  had  not  worked  so  scientifically  toward 
furnishing  its  particular  product.  The  Liebig  factory  is  in  Uruguay, 
at  Fray  Bentos,  on  the  Uruguay  River  about  100  miles  above  Buenos 
Aires,  but  where  there  is  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  allow  the  en- 
trance of  vessels  of  a  draft  of  20  feet. 

Fray  Bentos  has  been  called  the  greatest  kitchen  in  the  world.  On 
some  days  2,500  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered,  then  treated  so  as  to 
get  the  finest  meat  from  them,  the  bones  and  ribs,  the  intestines, 
tails,  sinews,  hoofs,  and  other  parts  being  reserved  for  their  various 
uses.  But  this  special  meat  is  subjected  to  scientific  preparation;  it 
is  cooked,  to  be  sure,  in  a  real  kitchen,  and  with  the  best  possible 
care  and  attention  to  detail.  There  are  chemists,  laboratories,  engi- 
neers, and  authorities  on  technical  matters,  all  engaged  in  cooking 
the  beef  so  as  to  turn  it  out  in  the  most  acceptable  form  as  the  well- 
known  and  popular  extract.  The  company  is  organized  with  a  system 
of  help  to  the  employees,  for  improving  their  physical,  material  and 
moral  welfare.  It  maintains  an  almost  model  city  around  its  facto- 
ries, and  has  a  reputation  for  enterprise  and  fair  dealing  which  gives 
it  an  enviable  place  in  the  business  world. 

Dairying  in  Uruguay  has  not  made  the  advances  to  which  the 
industry  is  entitled.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ani- 
mals are  valuable  for  their  meat  and  their  hides,  and  that  an  equal 
profit  has  not  been  developed  from  the  milk.  This  is  changing, 
however,  since  much  encouragement  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
dairy  industry,  and  various  societies,  together  with  the  Government, 
are  offering  prizes  for  excellence  in  dairy.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  Uruguay  should  not  rival  England  and  Denmark  in  the  quality 
of  its  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
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WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  BEEF  OF  URUGUAY? 

The  slaughter  of  cattle  for  food  was  one  of  the  first  means  adopted  by  the  settlers  in  this  fertile  country, 
(a)  The  original  process  was  the  preparation  of  jerked  beef-^itwajo— by  salting,  in  great  stacks  of  the 
iresh  meat,  as  seen  here,  (b)  Later  on,  when  export  trade  increased  the  demand  from  oversea,  a  more 
modem  method  of  iireserving  meat  was  adopted,  (c)  The  process  which  appears  now  to  be  most  scien- 
tific and  valuable,  is  that  of  chilling  meat,  and  in  Uruguay  the  factories  are  equipped  with  modern 
appliances,  and  the  storerooms  are  kept  in  a  thoroughly  hygienic  manner. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  URUGUAY. 

As  for  cattle,  so  for  sheep.    The  effort  to  produce  good  hides  and  beef  is  equaled  by  the  desire  to  add  to  the 

ãuality  and  quantity  of  wool  and  mutton,  (a)  The  twenty-nine  millions  of  sheep  in  the  country  finally 
nd  their  way  to  the  abattoir  to  furnish  food  for  many  parts  of  the  world.  (6)  Blooded  rams  are  fre- 
quently imported  for  breeding  purposes,  and  they  are  always  objects  of  interest  at  the  stock  fairs.  Ce) 
Those  who  escape  the  slaughterhouse  are  shorn  of  their  wool  which  is  stored  Ibr  export,  although  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  garments  is  beginning  to  be  an  industry  in  Montevideo. 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  shows  the  high  importance  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  the  Republic,  considering  sheep  of  course  as 
included  in  the  term  cattle.  For  example,  the  total  exports  during 
the  year  1912  amounted  to  $53,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  the  cattle  and 
meat  export  was  $44,000,000,  while  agriculture  accounted  for  only 
$2,000,000,  and  mining  products  for  another  $2,000,000.  Of  the 
details  of  shipments  under  the  first  head,  wool  is  far  in  the  lead,  the 
exports  being  almost  $26,000,000,  but  meat  and  meat  extracts  gave 
$5,700,000,  hides  and  skins  almost  $10,000,000,  and  live  animals 
$1,000,000.  Of  live  animals  exported  there  were  77,444  beeves, 
320,389  sheep,  and  about  2,000  horses  and  mules.  Meat  extracts 
included  jerked  beef,  canned  beef,  beef  extract,  frozen  beef,  frozen 
mutton,  canned  tongue,  and  beef  broth. 

Such  is  a  résumé  of  one  of  the  industries  of  the  progressive  Republic 
of  Uruguay.  There  is  room  for  greater  development,  because,  with 
all  that  has  been  accomplished,  the  limit  of  economic  productivity  is 
a  long  way  from  being  reached.  With  the  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  meat  and  meat  products  in  all  the  consuming  markets  of 
the  world,  with  the  well-known  adaptability  of  the  people  of  Uruguay 
for  agricultural  and  pastoral  life,  with  the  encouraging  tendency  to 
aid  immigration  to  the  country  and  the  facility  with  which  new  set- 
tlers are  absorbed  into  the  population,  Uruguay  takes  a  favored 
place  among  the  cattle  countries  of  America. 

(The  following  notes  were  received  from  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena, 
the  Uruguayan  Minister  in  Washington,  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
in  this  article.  They  are  so  pertinent  to  it,  however,  that  they  are 
appended  as  a  proof  of  Uruguay's  activity  in  the  matters  to  which 
the  article  refers.) 

Uruguay  has  a  cattle  market  situated  only  8  miles  from  the  city  of 
Uruguay,  on  mimicipal  property  called  '^Tablada  del  Norte,"  and  the 
movements  of  cattle  there  are  reported  in  the  Review  of  the  Asociación 
Rural  del  Uruguay  (Rural  Association  of  Uruguay).  Recent  data 
from  this  publication  are  as  follows:^ 


Sales  of  cattle. 

OXEN. 

MaQth. 

1913 

1914 

Number.             Total.             Average. 

Number.           Total       1 

Average. 

January — 
February... 
March 

1,651 
1,369 
1,559 

$60, 055        $36.  37 
54,682  ;        49.44 
75, 515  1        65.  00 

1,181 
1,781 
2,917 

1 
$56,494  1 
88,688 
156,411  ' 

$47.84 
49.79 
53.62 

4,579           190,252           50.27  j 

1                    ) 

5,  879       301,  593 

50.41 

»  AU  figures  are  in  Uruguay  omm 
these  figures  may  be  read  as  if  in  1 

(pc*o=$l.034),  but  for  practical 
Jnited  States  dollars. 

purpose's  an 

d  especially  for  comparison, 
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Sales  of  cattle — Continued. 

STEERS. 


Month. 

Number. 

1913. 

Average. 

1914. 

Total. 

Number. 

Total. 

Average. 

January 

February 

March 

36,764 
25,349 
29, 962 

$1,063,469 

937, 595 

1, 332, 847 

$26.  92 
36.98 
44.48 

32, 545 
35,402 
59,028 

$1,526,525 
1,665,992 
2,904,139 

$46.95 
47.11 
49,19 

92,  075 

3, 333,  911 

36.12 

126, 975 

6,096,656 

47.75 

COWS. 

January..- 

February 

March 

4,110 
4,031 
3,565 

$88, 259 
111,253 
122,  443 

$23. 90 
27.59 
34.34 

4, 112     $139,  257 
4,643       172,536 
7,966       315,489 

$33,  88 
47.11 
39.60 

11,  706 

321,955 
CA 

28.61 
LVES. 

16,721  1     627,282 

J__ 

40.19 

January 

February 

March 

1,439 
1,610 
1,715 

$22,  604 
27, 919 
33, 291 

$15.  70 
17.34 
19.41 

1,436 
1,537 
2,386 

$22,  309 
25, 280 
44,641 

$15.  53 
16.45 
18.70 

4,764 

83, 814 

17.48 

5,359 

92,  230 

16.89 

The  greater  portion  of  the  meat  of  these  cattle  is  for  export. 
Montevideo  takes  probably  12,000  animals  monthly,  but  the  rest  goes 
to  the  meat-packing  establishments  for  export.  Several  points  are 
worth  noting: 

(a)  The  increase  of  34,900  in  the  number  of  steers  sold  in  the  three 
months  of  1914  above  the  same  period  in  1913. 

(h)  The  increase  of  $2,762,745  in  the  value  of  the  sales. 

(c)  The  increase  in  the  average  price,  which  in  1913  was  $36.12, 
but  in  1914  rose  to  $47.75  per  steer. 

(d)  The  increase  of  5,015  in  the  number  of  cows  sold,  comparing 
1913  with  1914. 

(e)  The  increase  of  $305,327  in  the  total  amount  of  sales  for  these 
periods. 

(/*)  The  increase  in  the  average  price,  which  in  1913  was  $28.61  per 
head,  and  in  1914  was  $40.19. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1913, 
according  to  data  furnished  the  minister  by  the  Uruguayan  consul 
general  in  New  York,  there  were  trial  shipments  to  the  United  States 
made  from  Uruguay  of  meat  and  meat  products,  the  value  of  which 
was  $79,230.     During  January,  1914,  there  wore  received  in  New 
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York  804,110  kilos  (1,772,758  pounds),  valued  at  $160,333;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1,227,870  kilos  (2,706,989  pounds),  at  $214,388;  in  March, 
2,432,350  kilos  (4,622,384  pounds),  at  $413,697;  in  April,  2,432,350 
kilos  (5,362,413  pounds),  valued  at  $442,334.  During  these  four 
months,  therefore,  the  importation  from  Uruguay  amoimted  to 
6,561,010  kilos  (14,464,000  pounds)  with  a  value  of  $1,230,752. 

If  this  movement  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  computation,  the 
United  States  will  soon  become  a  market  for  Uruguay  meat,  and 
import  annually  something  like  $3,500,000.  If  the  months  of  March 
and  April  will  serve  as  a  criterion,  and  during  these  months  the  com- 
merce can  be  considered  normal,  the  importation  will  amount  to 
about  $5,000,000.  The  population  of  the  United  States  may  be 
taken  as  about  100,000.000:  and  as  meat  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
has  been  favorably  received,  it  can  be  assumed  that,  within  human 
probability,  this  American  market  will  increase  steadily,  and  that 
more  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  Uruguay  to  produce  meat  than 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  absorb  it.  It  is  evident 
that  the  United  States  will  from  now  on  consimae  its  own  production, 
however  much  it  may  increase,  and  will  therefore  need  more  and  more 
an  importation  from  abroad,  especially  from  the  region  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

As  Uruguay  has  upwards  of  8,000,000  cattle  and  29,000,000  sheep 
on  its  fertile  plains,  it  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
as  a  source  of  supply  of  meat  for  the  United  States,  and  even  then 
it  will  not  come  into  competition  with  the  native  supply.  During 
the  last  week  in  May,  as  Consul  General  Richling  says,  the  average 
New  York  wholesale  prices  of  American  meats  were  favorable  even 
to  meats  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  because  they  were  10  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  England  for  the  same  class  of  meats  from  that 
source. 


4888g— Bull.  1—14- 
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DEMISE    OF    MINISTER 
ROJAS  OF  VENEZUELA 


THE  Bulletin  regrets,  most  deeply,  to  announce  the  death 
of  H.  E.  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas,  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  to  the  United 
States,  which  came  suddenly,  though  perhaps  not  unex- 
pectedly, during  his  stay  in  Atlantic  City  early  in  the  morning  of 
June  26,  1914. 

Dr.  Rojas  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  as  such  came  into  intimate  contact 
with  his  confreres  on  that  body  and  with  members  of  the  staflf.  Many 
others  also  there  were  whose  activities  brought  them  at  times  to 
know  him,  and  all  recognized  the  dignity  of  his  character,  the  attract- 
iveness of  his  personality.  His  absence  will  be  long  felt  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  Latin  American  affairs,  and  especially  those  who 
appreciated  the  depth  of  his  love  for  his  own  country,  Venezuela. 

Dr.  Rojas  was  born  at  Cumana,  Venezuela,  in  1837.  Coming  from 
a  family  distinguished  from  the  beginning  for  their  patriotism,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  take  his  part  in  political  life,  even  in  early 
youth.  While  in  the  national  congress  and  in  the  senate,  he  found 
tune  to  write  for  the  press,  and  always  was  proud  to  say  that  he  had 
been  listed  as  a  newspaper  man  and  journalist.  He  has  been  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  National  Congress,  minister  of  Venezuela  to  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  national  cabinet  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  States  since  1909.  He  had  received  many  decorations 
from  his  own  and  other  countries,  the  one  in  which  he  took  most  pride 
being  probably  that  of  the  Busto  de  Bolívar,  the  highly  prized  order 
of  merit  bestowed  by  Venezuela.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  History,  famous  literary  society  of 
Venezuela. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rojas,  the 
Department  of  State  appointed  Mr.  Stedman  Hanks,  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yánes,  to  accompany  the  body 
from  Atlantic  City  to  Washington,  where  it  was  met  by  an  escort  of 
mounted  poUce,  by  representatives  from  the  White  House,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  taken  to  the 
Venezuelan  Legation.  The  obituary  services  were  held  Tuesday, 
June  30,  following  which  the  body  was  taken  to  the  navy  yard, 
placed  on  board  the  Dolphin,  and  carried  to  Hampton  Roads,  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Kansas,    This  battleship  takes  the 
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SEÑOR  DOCTOR  DON  PEDRO  EZEQUIEL  ROJAS, 

Late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenfpoteniiary  of 
Venezuela  to  the  United  States. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  ATTENDING  THE  FUNERAL  SERVICES  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATK 
MINISTER  OF  VENEZUELA,  AT  ST.  MATTHEW'S  CHURCH. 

Accompanying  the  Pr^ident  is  his  chief  aid.  Col.  W^illiam  W.  Harts. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  ESCORT  ENTERING  THE  CHURCH. 

The  body  of  Sefior  Dr.  Rojas  was  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  La  Guaira,  there  to 
be  received  in  form  by  the  Venezuelan  Government,  but  funeral  services  were  held  in  Washington,  at 
St.  Mathew's  church.  The  body  was  escorted  into  the  church  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  (at  the  left;, 
Ambassador  Jusserand,  of  France,  Minister  Calderón,  of  Bolivia,  Minister  Betancourt,  of  Colombia, 
Minister  Calvo,  of  Costa  Rica  ithftse  four  Inst  in  uniform  on  the  stens^.  and  others. 
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body  of  the  deceased  diplomat  to  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  where  the 
officials  of  that  Republic  receive  it  formally. 

On  learning  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rojas,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent 
a  personal  telegram  of  condolence  to  Atlantic  City,  as  did  also  the 
director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  ordered  the  flag  of 
Venezuela  lowered  to  half-mast,  to  remain  thus  until  the  body  had  left 
the  United  States.  The  Bulletin  takes  this  means  of  conveying  to 
the  Venezuelan  Government  and  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Rojas  the  sincere  condolences  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  a  meeting 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  29,  1914,  attended  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  all  the  Latin  Americau  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington,  and  the  director  general  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  take  action  on  the  death  of 
the  minister  of  Venezuela,  Sr.  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  board  made  the  following  remarks: 

Death  having  entered  our  circle  and  taken  away  one  of  our  most  respected  members, 
this  meeting  has  been  called  that  proper  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Union.  A 
resolution  will  be  introduced  in  a  moment,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  deep  regret  which  I  feel  that  he  should  be  called  from  among  us.  Since  my 
connection  with  the  Union,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  him  and  have  learned  to 
appreciate  his  uniform  courtesy,  the  intelligence  which  he  brought  into  our  councils, 
and  the  sympathetic  interest  which  he  felt  in  all  that  concerned  Latin  America  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  shall  miss  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  feelings  of 
all  of  my  countrymen  who  have  learned  to  know  him  personally,  when  I  express 
sincere  sorrow  at  his  death  and  sympathy  with  those  who  survive  him. 

The  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  then  pre- 
sented a  set  of  resolutions  expressing  the  profound  regret  of  the 
governing  board  at  the  death  of  one  of  their  most  loved  and  respected 
members  and  directing  that  copies  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  and  to  the  members  of  his  family.  These 
resolutions  are  as  follows: 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  learned  with  deep  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel 
Rojas,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela,  resolves: 

First.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  special  meeting  the  keen  sentiment  of  sorrow 
of  each  and  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  on  this  lamentable  event. 

Second.  That  this  expression  of  sorrow  be  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  Grovemment 
of  Venezuela  and  to  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Rojas. 

Third.  That  the  chairman  of  the  governing  board  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  *  to  accompany  the  remains  of  the  late  minister  Rojas  at  the  time 
of  their  departure  for  Venezuela  (on  the  Dolphin  from  Washington  to  Htunpton  Roads) . 

Fourth.  That  a  durable  wreath  be  sent  to  the  funeral  and  to  accompany  the  remains 
to  their  last  resting  place,  on  behalf  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

1  This  committee  as  appointed  was  cx>mposed  of  the  miolster  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Joaquin  Bernardo 
Calvo;  the  minister  of  Peru,  Sr.  Federi3o  Alfons?  Peset,  and  the  minister  of  Ecuador,  Sr.  Qonzalo  S.  do 
Córdova. 
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Courtesy  of  Chief  Yeoman  B.  A.  Backers.  U.  S.  N. 


ARRIVAL  OF  FUNERAL_CORTEGE  OF  THE  LATE  MINISTER  ROJAS  AT  THE  WASH- 
INGTON NAVY  YARD. 


Conrtesy  of  Chief  Yeoman  B.  A.  Backers,  U.  S.  N. 


OFFICIALS  PAYING  THEIR  FINAL  RESPECTS  AS  THE  BODY  OF  THE  MINISTER  IS 
TAKEN  ABOARD  THE  "DOLPHIN." 
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CARRYING   THE   REMAINS  OF  THE   LATE  MINISTER  ABOARD  THE  'DOLPHIN." 
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Courtesy  of  Chief  Yeoman  I».  A.  Backer»,  l'.  8.  N. 

THE   REMAINS  OF  THE   LATE  MINISTER   ROJAS   ON   BOARD   THE 


'DOLPHIN." 


Draped  in  the  national  colors  of  Venezuela  aiul  surrounded  by  a  number  of  floral  tributes,  the  remains  oí 
the  minister  were  conveyed  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  where  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  U.  9.  8. 
"Kansas"  and  taken  to  La  Guaira,  Venezuela. 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


/  Juive  been  told  that  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  there 
are  very  high  protective  tariff  rates.     Is  this  true? 

Answer. — No.  Latin  .American  tariffs  are  to  be  classed  as  revenue. 
To  this  statement  there  are  but  few  exceptions  and  these  mainly  in 
Brazil^  where,  in  order  to  protect  the  cotton  and  some  other  manu- 
facturing industries,  protective  duties  are  imposed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Latin  American  countries  are  not  yet  to  any 
large  extent  manufacturing  centers,  or  at  least  not  manufacturers  of 
the  kind  of  goods  produced  in  Europe  and  America,  from  which  their 
imports  come.  The  protection  idea,  therefore,  has  but  little  or  no 
hold.  The  raising  of  revenue  and  the  development  of  the  country 
are  the  important  things.  We  find,  therefore,  that  agricultural, 
mining  and  transportation  machinery  and  suppües,  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  immigrants'  goods,  tools,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  go  to 
the  building  up  of  the  country,  are  either  duty  free  or  Ughtly  taxed, 
and  on  other  classes  of  goods,  even  on  luxuries,  the  duties  are  seldom 
so  high  as  to  discourage  imports.  A  falling  off  in  imports  would,  of 
course,  mean  a  falling  off  of  revenues. 

/  notice  from  daily  'papers  that  an  auction  of  nitrate  lands  vnU  be  held 
soon  at  Santiago  J  Chile,  but  do  not  understand  the  word  ^^  quintal"  used 
OrS  to  area.     WiU  you  explain? 

Answer. — ^A  quintal  in  Chile  refers  to  cubical  measurement,^and  it 
signifies  a  weight  of  about  220  pounds.  The  value  of  the  land  in  the 
nitrate  section  of  Chile  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  probable  amount  of 
nitrate  that  may  be  extracted  therefrom.  The  lands  are  divided  into 
plats  of  various  sizes  ;  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  forthcom- 
ing auction,  we  note  that  in  the  Santa  Lucia  region  lot  A  has  been 
found  to  contain  about  2,546,542  metrical  quintals,  and  the  minimum 
valuation  of  each  quintal  is  40  centavos,  or  about  14^  cents  United 
States  money.  The  lands  in  question  are  located  in  the  Province  of 
Taîrapaca,  and  belong  to  the  Chilean  Government,  and  the  auction 
will  be  held  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Chilean  Congress  dated 
January  29,  1914.     The  board  of  pubUc  auction  will  conduct  the  sale. 

Please  explain  the  difference  between  Punta  Arenas  and  Puntarenas, 
and  staie  the  location  of  ea<ih  city. 

Answer. — ^This  is' a' Spanish  word,  and  its  EngUsh  equivalent  is 
sandy  point.  There  are  numerous  places  bearing  the  Spanish  name. 
The  cities  located  in  Chile  and  Costa  Rica,  respectively,  are  the  most 
important;  and  by  international  agreement,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
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confusion,  the  Chilean  city  is  written  with  the  two  words  and  that  of 
Costa  Rica  as  one  word.  Punta  Arenas  is  the  southernmost  city  of 
the  world,  being  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
It  has  a  population  of  20,000,  has  wide  and  some  well-paved  streets; 
it  is  6,890  miles  by  sea  from  New  York;  there  are  about  2,000,000 
sheep  in  the  surrounding  territory,  and  it  is  also  a  fur  market  of 
some  importance,  and  as  an  ocean  cross-roads  its  shipping  is  very 
active.  Punta  Arenas  is  the  only  South  American  city  where  sleigh- 
ing and  skating  are  popular  amusements. 

Puntarenas  is  Costa  Rica's  principal  seaport  on  the  Pacific.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  and  has  about 
5,000  population.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  plying  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  and  is  distant  2,916  miles  from  the  former  city; 
many  local  steamers  also  serve  this  port,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  from  the  Caribbean  port  of  Limon,  172  miles  distant.  The 
Costa  Rican  Government,  realizing  the  greater  importance  of  the  port 
after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  on  July  2,  1913,  appropriated 
$250,000  for  extensive  port  improvements. 

Can  land  he  obtained  on  the  Latin  American  Republics  on  the  home- 
stead plan,  or  free?  Ifnot,  at  about  what  prices  can  it  be  secured  and  in 
what  countries  for  agricultural  and  stocJc-raising  purposes? 

Answer, — -To  one  acquainted  with  the  climate,  character  of  soils, 
vegetable  growths  and  possibilities,  markets  and  transportation  far  ili- 
ties,  social  customs,  and  habits  of  life  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  above  by  a  simple 
affirmative.  Free  land  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising  can  be  had 
by  intending  settlers  in  practically  all  of  the  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics. But  to  one  unacquainted  with  these  things,  while  the  answer 
would  be  strictly  true,  it  might  be  dangerously  misleading.  The  ordi- 
nary American  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  with  small  capital  and  depend- 
ent for  the  most  part  on  his  own  labor,  who  has  made  such  a  splendid 
success  in  our  own  West  on  homesteaded  lands, in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  in  the  hundredth,  too,  would  have  failed 
irretrievably  on  lands,  free  or  otherwnse,  in  tropical  countries.  Even 
in  countries  not  tropical,  such  as  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  with 
such  an  equipment  his  chance  of  success  would  have  been  small 
indeed.  What  was  true  in  the  past  is  generally  true  now.  Latin- 
American  countries  offer  the  finest  kind  of  opportunities  in  agriculture 
and  stock  raising,  but  these  opportunities  are  only  for  those  with 
capital  and  experience.  The  larger  the  capital  and  the  more  the 
experience  the  better  the  opportunity.  To  such  free  lands  do  not 
ordinarily  appeal,  unless  the  enterprise  be  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Free  lands  are  undeveloped  lands  off  the  Lnes  of  transportation.  In 
9  cases  out  of  10  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  land  than  to  undertake  the 
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building  of  transportation  lines.  In  Mexico,  prior  to  the  recent  dis- 
turbances, a  few  Americans  of  small  means  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions have  succeeded  on  Government  free  lands;  so  likewise  in  Cuba; 
but  good  free  land  is  not  to  be  had  in  Cuba. 

What  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word  "'  Monterrey  ^^f 

Answer. — In  several  Spanish  speaking  countries,  and  in  California, 
once  a  part  of  Mexico,  there  are  cities  with  the  name  ^^ Monterey;" 
this  is  an  old  and 'a  correct  form  of  spelling  the  word.  In  Mexico  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  is  called  '* Monterrey"  so  spelled 
in  accordance  with  a  recognized  phonetic  rule  of  the  Spanish  grammar 
which  allows  the  duplication  of  a  consonant,  especially  an  '*r"  coming 
between  two  vowels  in  a  compound  word.  As  Monterrey  is  com- 
pounded of  ^  ^ Monte  ' '  and  '  ^ rey,  ' '  che  rule  is  here  applicable.  Another 
and  a  practicable  reason  is  that  the  Mexican  Government,  to  facilitate 
postal  interchange,  decided  on  the  spelling  of  ^'Monterrey,"  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Mexican  city  from  the  Calif omian  city  of  '^Monterey." 

Is  there  any  way,  in  traveling  in  Latin  America  to  provide  against 
"^siroche'^  or  mountain  sicknessf 

Answer, — Several  of  the  best  railways,  in  equipping  theii  passenger 
coaches,  install  an  apparatus  to  supply  oxygen  to  those  who  may 
feel  the  moimtain  sickness  coming  on,  as  the  train  advances  into 
high  altitudes,  at  about  8,000  feet  and  over.  Some  scientific  instru- 
ment makers  have  devised  compact  apparatus — a  small  storage 
tank,  portable,  with  proper  stopcock  and  inhalation  tube — which 
can  be  carried  by  the  individual  traveler,  and  from  which  he  can  take 
into  his  lungs  (and  thus  into  the  blood),  from  time  to  time,  oxygen 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  the  rarified  air 
at  high  altitudes.  Such  apparatus  has  proved  successful  in  numerous- 
instances. 
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REVIEWS  OF  THE  FOREIGN    COMMERCE    OF    LATIN    AMERICA  FOR  1913. 

BEGINNING  with  this  July  number  of  the  Bulletin,  reviews 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Latin  American  RepubUcs 
I  for  the  past  year  will  be  presented.  The  statistical  matter 
upon  which  these  reviews  are  based,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, emanates  from  the  statistical  offices  of  these  Republics,  either 
in  the  form  of  general  statistics  for  public  use  or  special  matter  pre- 
pared for  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  matter  is  therefore  official 
and  has  the  Government  sanction.  Of  course,  reports  from  20  differ- 
ent countries,  operating  imder  different  systems  of  collecting  and 
stating  statistics,  would,  if  pubUshed  altogether  and  in  the  form 
received,  be  intelligible  to  those  only  having  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  several  statistical  systems  in  these  countries.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  in  presenting  these  statistics  in  a  single 
publication  to  so  rearrange  the  same  that  they  may  present  to  the 
reader  a  complete  and  systematic  whole.  This  work  of  compilation 
and  editing  has  been  done  in  the  Pan  American  Union  with  great 
care  and  conscientiousness.  These  statistics  show  to  one  who  will 
carefully  examine  them,  as  perhaps  no  other  data  can  show,  the  great 
progress  and  advance  which  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  by 
the  20  Latin  American  Republics.  They  also  serve  to  answer  four 
out  of  five  inquiries  which  may  be  asked  by  people  interested  in  the 
development  of  these  countries.  In  this  number  appears  the  review 
for  Argentina,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  Paraguay  and  Guate- 
mala and  by  the  other  countries  as  the  material  can  be  compiled 
and  edited. 

DESCRIPTIVE   PAMPHLETS   OF  THE  REPUBLICS. 

Very  shortly  the  Pan  American  Union  will  begin  the  reissue  of  the 
series  of  pamphlets  descriptive  of  each  of  the  Latin-American  Re- 
publics. Material  for  the  new  editions  is  now  being  collected.  These 
pamphlets  have  been  issued  for  the  last  four  years,  a  new  edition 
each  year,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  They  con- 
tain in  an  abridged  but  serviceable  form  much  information  regard- 
ing the  history,  forms  of  government,  internal  development,  indus- 
tries, railways,  educational  development,  and  statistics  of  popula- 
tion and  foreign  trade.  Printed  in  uniform  size,  they  can  be  bound 
together,  making  a  book  of  valuable  reference  for  the  ordinary  in- 
quirer. Requests  for  these  pamphlets  have  been  very  numerous,  and 
in  many  cases  even  the  large  editions  published  have  been  exhausted, 
so  that  this  organization  is  forced  every  year  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  edition. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  BAILLY-BLANCHARD, 

Envoy  Extraordixiary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Haiti. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  for  many  years  been  identified  with  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  position  of  minister  to 
Haiti  The  numerous  chañes  held  bv  hun  during  his  career  include  that  of  pnvate  secretary  to  the 
minister  to  France,  1S85-1889,  and  agam  1S90-1893;  secretary.  United  States  Commission  to  Paris  Expo- 
sition; attaché,  American  Peace  Ck)mmission,  Paris,  1898*  secretary,  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1907; 
third  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Paris,  1900,  then  rising  to  the  position  of  first  secretary  of  that  embassy; 
delegate,  vrith  personal  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  International  Sanitary  Conference  at  Paris, 
1911;  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Tokyo,  1912;  and  now  minister  to  Haiti. 
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NEW    MINISTER   FROM   THE   DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  appointment  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
Washington  of  Sr.  Lie.  Dr.  Eduardo  Soler.  Dr.  Soler,  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  Washington,  occupied  the  position  of  minister  of 
finance  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Bordas.  From  this  position  he  is 
transferred  to  fill  on  behalf  of  his  Grovernment  a  new  post  at  Wash- 
ington. Accompanying  him  as  secretary  of  legation  is  Sr.  Don  Luis 
Galván,  a  prominent  journalist  of  the  Republic.  The  Bulletin 
takes  this  opportunity  of  extending  to  both  of  these  gentlemen  its 
heartiest  welcome  to  Washington,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  find 
residence  here  and  the  duties  attached  to  their  positions  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  Li  particular,  it  extends  to  Dr.  Soler  its  welcome  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  consider  the  Union  in  the  light 
of  a  second  home. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  convened  in  Washington 
on  May  27  and  28,  1914.  There  has  been  issued  a  full  report  of  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  convention,  from  which  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  great  amount  of  interest  now  being  manifested  by 
the  large  commercial  associations  and  business  houses  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  relating  to  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  Space 
forbids  the  entering  into  detail  of  the  matters  prominently  before  the 
convention.  One  subject  in  particular,  however,  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  convention  and  that  was  the 
subject  of  reciprocity.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  the  first  beginnings 
in  reciprocity  trade  agreements,  particularly  with  the  Latin  American 
States.  With  Cuba  a  direct  measure  of  reciprocity  had  been  ob- 
tained. With  other  Latin  American  States  a  very  generous  tariff 
treatment  of  their  exports  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  larger  trade.  In 
the  case  of  Brazil  this  very  generous  treatment  had  produced  recog- 
nition in  special  tariff  reductions  on  certain  American  goods.  It  was 
believed  that  similar  reciprocal  treatment  would  be  conducive  to  a 
larger  development  of  American  export  trade.  The  convention 
recommended  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  negotiation  and  formulation  of  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  with  such  as  enjoyed  a  favorable  position 
under  the  American  tariff.  The  natural  equities  of  the  situation,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  offered  a  natural 
basis  for  reciprocal  agreements  and  entitled  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  favorable  treatment. 
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HISPANIC-AMERICAN   HISTORY   CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  of  Hispanic-American  History  and  Geography  met 
in  Seville,  Spain,  from  April  26  to  May  1,  1914,  inclusive,  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  English  Bulletin  for  June,  1914,  page  793.  While 
a  general  description  of  the  cause  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
given,  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  report  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  congress.  Recent  information,  however,  has  just  been 
received,  which  gives  in  some  detail  the  progress  made  by  the  meet- 
ings from  day  to  day,  and  indicates  that  many  fine  papers  were  read, 
and  much  enthusiasm  shown,  not  only  for  the  work  performed  and 
outlined  for  future  gatherings,  but  for  the  generous  and  sincere 
hospitality  with  which  the  guests  were  treated  by  their  hosts  in  Seville. 
It  is  of  value  to  reproduce  here  the  conclusions  of  the  congress,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  as  follows:  (1)  The  congress  expresses  its  fervent 
desire  for  peace  in  the  Americas.  (2)  The  congress  will  meet  period- 
ically hereafter  in  cities  of  America  and  Spain,  the  next  session  to 
be  held  in  Seville  during  the  exposition  (1916),  an  invitation  being 
extended  to  the  congress  which  is  to  meet  in  Washington  this  year 
(1914)  to  join  in  that  meeting.  (3)  The  congress  requests  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  open  imtil  the  next  session,  the  exhibition  of  maps 
and  manuscripts  now  on  view  in  the  Lonj  a  building.  (4)  The  congress 
declares  that  Spain  as  a  nation  was  not  responsible  for  excesses  which 
occurred  during  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  the  Americas. 
(5)  The  congress  expresses  its  desire  that  the  countries  of  Spanish 
America  maintain  in  vigor,  and  perfect  all  necessary  means  to  im- 
prove morally  and  materially  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  America, 
thus  following  the  high  example  of  solicitude  which  Spain  always 
has  held.  (6)  The  congress  believes  advisable  the  creation  of  an 
international  center  of  historic  investigation  in  Madrid  or  Seville. 
(7)  The  congress  does  not  believe  it  within  its  attributes  to  decide 
a  question  of  titles,  yet  expresses  the  hope  that  in  time  the  name 
*  '  Spanish  America  "  may  be  generally  used.  (8)  The  congress  requests 
that  the  archives  of  Spanish  cities  be  opened  to  students.  (9)  The 
congress  will  ask  that  the  grand  cross  of  Alfonso  XII  be  given  Señor 
Don  Pedro  Torres  Lanzas.  (10)  The  congress  requests  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  to  create  a  center  for  study  of  Americana  and 
to  complete  the  erection  of  a  professorship  of  geography.  (11)  The 
congress  thanks  the  city  of  Seville  for  naming  a  street  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa.  (12)'^ The  congress  hopes  that  other  cities  will  do  the 
same.  (13)  The  congress  will  request  the  Government  to  name  a 
unit  of  the  existing  [army  for  Balboa,  or  so  to  name  the  next  unit 
organized.  (14)  The  congress  requests  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  present  to  ask  them  to  name  streets  or  squares  for  Bal- 
boa, and  to  request  the  Government  of  Panama  to  erect  a  rough  monu- 
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ment  on  the  height  from  which  Balboa  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
an  inscription  reading:  **From  this  point  the  first  European,  aston- 
ished, saw  the  so-called  Sea  of  the  South,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ho 
was  a  Spaniard,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  led  hither  by  an  Indian, 
native  son  of  this  soil,  on  September  25,  1513.'' 


PANAMA  CANAL  TONNAGE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  received  from  the  executive  office  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Circular  No.  673,  signed  by 
George  W.  Goethals,  governor,  containing  advice  and  information 
for  shipowners  and  masters  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  certificates  of 
vessels  expecting  to  use  the  Panama  Canal.  The  advice  and  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  circular  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rules  for  measurement  do  not 
conform  with  those  ordinarily  administered  by  the  officials  of  the 
Suez  Canal  or  the  rules  for  measurement  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  Vessels  must  have  specific  measure- 
ments conforming  to  the  Panama  rules.  The  collector  of  customs  of 
New  York,  and  probably  later  of  other  American  ports  and  oflicials 
of  certain  designated  foreign  ports,  are  authorized  to  measure  vessels 
under  the  Panama  rules  and  to  issue  the  required  certificates.  Op- 
portunity to  secure  measurements  according  to  the  Panama  rules,  it 
is  intended,  shall  be  offered  at  the  home  port  of  all  vessels  contem- 
plating the  use  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  that  vessels  shall  provide  themselves 
with  these  certificates  before  arriving  in  canal  waters.  However,  in 
case  a  vessel  has  not  such  a  certificate,  entrance  to  the  canal  will  not 
be  denied  her,  but  proper  measurements  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
canal  waters.  It  would  be  of  assistance  and  save  time  if  she  be  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  set  of  blue  prints  and  a  copy  of  the  measure- 
ments made  when  her  ordinary  tonnage  certificate  was  received  as 
well  as  this  certificate  itself.  Vessels  provided  with  special  Panama 
certificates  will  suffer  no  delay  in  transit.  The  right  of  the  canal 
authorities  to  check  and  correct  certificates  of  measurements  made 
elsewhere  is  reserved. 


HOUSTON    TOURISTS    IN   THE    CARIBBEAN. 

An  organization  of  business  men  from  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas, 
has  secured  a  steamer  from  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  taken  prac- 
tically all  cabin  accommodations  for  a  special  cruise  in  Caribbean 
waters.  The  party  will  visit  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica,  touch- 
ing at  the  principal  ports  in  these  Republics.  The  South  has  a 
wholesome  interest  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  bordering  on  the  Caribbean.     This  interest  is  mani- 
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SEÑOR  DR.  EDUARDO  SOLER, 


The  new  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipolentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United 

States. 
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fested  daily  and  evidenced  by  inquiries  and  requests  for  special 
information  coming  from  the  Southern  States.  All  of  this  tends  to 
establish  a  greater  degree  of  good  will  and  friendship  and  a  greater 
development  of  commerce  with  these  countries.  The  tourists  from 
Houston  will  no  doubt  carry  back  to  their  homes,  in  addition  to 
a  large  amount  of  general  information,  more  particular  knowledge 
directly  affecting  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
its  southern  neighbors. 

DARTMOUTH    *'alL   ROUND   ACHIEVEMENT ''    PRIZE. 

information  has  just  reached  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
Dartmouth  College  that  the  Barrett  cup  and  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Paul  Witmer  Loudon  of  the  senior  class.  This  cup,  donated 
some  time  ago  by  the  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
is  presented  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Final  commencement  of 
the  college  and  the  reunion  of  his  class  falls  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  graduation  from  the  college  of  the  director  general. 
The  cup  is  awarded  for  all-round  achievement  by  a  general  voto  of 
the  students  of  the  three  upper  classes,  achievement  being  under- 
stood to  mean  excellence  in  character,  dependability,  scholarship, 
physical  development,  athletic  skill,  and  popularity.  The  cup 
remains  with  the  college,  but  each  year  has  engraved  upon  it  the 
name  of  the  student  selected.  As  a  permanent  token  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  students, 
the  fortunate  man  chosen  receives  and  keeps  as  his  own  a  medal 
suitably  engraved  and  lettered. 


DIPLOMATIC   OFFICERS    RECEIVE    UNIVERSITY   DEGREES. 

Two  ot  the  distinguished  Latin-Amoriean  diplomatic  representa- 
tives accredited  to  Washington,  Señor  Dr.  KoniuJo  S.  Naon,  Minister 
of  Argentina,  and  Señor  Dr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  Minister  ot 
Peru,  have  recently  had  conferred  upon  them  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  laws  by  representative  American  universitie^í.  Dr.  Naon  enjoyed 
the  unique  experience  of  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on 
successive  days  from  Yale  and  Harvard,  two  of  the  most  famous 
universities  in  the  United  Statas.  Dr.  Pezet  was  given  the  same 
degree  by  Miami,  which  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Central  West.  When  Public  Orator  Prof.  Cross, 
on  June  17,  bestowed  Yale^s  degree  ui)on  Dr.  Naon,  he  introduced 
him  as  follows: 

Before  coming  to  Washington  as  ambassador  from  the  Argentine  Republic  Señor 
Nacm  had  had  a  brilliant  career  in  his  own  country  as  lawyer  and  statesman — a  leader 
oí  the  Argentine  bar,  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  a  representative  in  the  National  Congress,  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public 
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M0N8.  SOLON  MENOS, 


Who  bas  figi^fa^  been  designated  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  to  the  United 
sutes  Sons.  Henos  was  the  Haitian  minister  at  Washington  from  November,  1911,  to  July.  1913, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  minister,  Bions.  Ulrick  Duvivier.  The  news  of  Mons.  Menos's 
ntam  to  the  capital  has  been  pleasantly  received  by  his  many  frionds  both  in  official  and  private  circles. 
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Instruction  in  the  Cabinet.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  establishing  the  present 
organization  of  justice  in  Buenos  Aires  and  of  the  regulations  governing  education  in 
the  commercial,  industrial,  and  art  schools — ^laws  having  as  their  ultimate  aim  the 
development  of  constitutional  government  throughout  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Señor  Naón  has  now  come  into  international  fame  by  the  part  that  he  has  taken  in 
adjusting  the  difficulties  with  Mexico.  It  was  a  delicate  situation  that  required  of 
him  and  his  associates  the  tact  and  resourcefulness  of  the  most  skilled  diplomacy. 
The  conference  at  Niagara  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  international  relations 
between  the  great  powers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

At  Harvard,  on  the  following  day,  President  Lowell  referred  to  Dr. 
Naón  as  follows: 

Philosopher,  poet,  educator,  jurist,  and  statesman.  A  diplomat  steadfastly  laboring 
for  peace,  and  by  his  efforts  and  his  personality  drawing  us  closer  to  the  great  Republics 
of  South  America. 

When  President  Hughes  conferred  Miami's  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  upon  the  Peruvian  minister,  Dr.  Pezet,  he  said  : 

Upon  you,  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  soldier,  statesman,  diplomat,  in  recognition  of 
your  scholarly,  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  problems  confronting  the  American 
Republics,  and  of  your  large  contributions  toward  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer 
friendship  between  our  great  countries,  by  a  vote  of  the  university  senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  by  the  authority  granted  by  the  State  of  Ohio , 
Miami  University  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  in  testimony  of  which  you  are 
presented  with  this  diploma  and  invested  with  the  hood  of  your  academic  rank. 


TEACHING  OF  SPANISH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  educational  directory  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  United  States  enumerates  nearly  300  colleges  and  imiversities 
in  the  country  wherein  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language  is  offered 
students.  Courses  embrace  all  subjects  from  the  most  elementary 
up  to  a  critical  study  of  the  literature,  classical  and  contemporary, 
of  both  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  In  addition,  in  certain  uni- 
versities, such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  California,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  are  courses  covering  matters  other 
than  educational  having  to  do  with  Latin  America.  ïn  some  of  the 
colleges,  as  for  instance  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Spanish  is  received  in  the  entrance  examinations  and  in  the  requisites 
for  a  degree  on  a  par  with  French  and  German.  The  teaching  of 
Spanish  and  the  study  of  the  language  grows  apace  in  the  United 
States.  In  season,  and  perhaps  out  of  season,  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  for  years  encouraged  this  very  thing.  An  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  should 
be  presented  to  every  student  in  the  country,  and  it  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  everyorfe  what  a  great  influence  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  this  beautiful  language  and  Uterature  has  exerted. 
In  particular  the  Pan  American  Union  has  urged  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  in  the  business  schools  of  the  country,  and  every  day  shows 
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ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS 
TO   BE   HELD  AT  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY,  1915. 

With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Government  officials  and  educational  leaders,  the  Uruguayan  organizing 
committee  is  endeavoring  to  maVe  this  congress,  meeting  in  South  America  for  the  first  time,  the  most 
¡tuccessful  in  its  hi-itory.  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum  (1),  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  public  instruction, 
besides  being  a  noted  educational  reformer,  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  local  student  organization, 
and  he  has  used  his  good  ofRces  lo  secure  many  privileges  for  the  student  delegates.  The  president  of 
the  Uruguayan  organizing  committee  is  Sr.  Rafael  Capurro  (2),  director  general  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Students  (Oficini  Internacional  Unirerntaria  Awnicana)  at  Montevideo.  Sr. 
Em-ique  E.  Buero.  secretary  ecneral  of  the  committee,  is  the  assistant  director  serrctar>'  of  the  student 
bureau.  Messrs.  Capurro  and  Buero  have  been  designated  delegates  from  Uruguay  to  the  Fourth  Con- 
gre» of  American  Students  at  Santiago,  Chile,  September,  lOH. 
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that  in  these  schools  the  teaching  is  becoming  more  general.  Like- 
wise there  has  been  great  advance  made  in  the  granmiar  schools  of 
the  country.  Recently  the  board  of  education  of  New  York  City 
ruled  that  a  separate  department  of  Spanish  be  created  in  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  and  that  boys  entering  after  September,  1914, 
may  take  Spanish  on  a  par  with  French,  German,  and  Latin.  De  Witt 
Clinton  is  not  a  commercial  high  school,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the 
better  illustration  of  the  constant  and  spreading  interest  in  the  Span- 
ish language.  Spanish  has  been  added  to  the  modern  language  cur- 
riculum in  the  Porter  Military  Academy  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Spanish  wiD  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  has  recently  added  two  teachers  of 
Spanish  in  the  schools.  The  Conference  of  Southern  Commercial  Sec- 
retaries, which  met  in  Vicksburg  in  June,  went  upon  record  as  urging 
that  Spanish  be  a  part  of  the  systematic  instruction  offered  in  the 
schools  of  the  South.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  much  reason  to 
be  gratified  in  this  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  Spanish  now  being 
manifested  in  this  country. 

COSTA    RICA   AND   ITS   MINISTER. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  devoted  considerable  space 
to  an  article  descriptive  of  Costa  Rica  and  deaUng  with  its  affairs 
and  appreciative  of  the  character,  abihty,  and  work  of  ^Minister 
Calvo.  It  pointed  out  that  Costa  Rica,  although  one  of  the  smallest 
countries  of  the  world,  both  in  area  and  in  population,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  its  minister  in  Washington,  Señor  Don  Joaquin 
Bernardo  Calvo,  as  the  ranking  diplomat  in  the  grade  of  minister. 
Were  it  not  for  the  tact  that  ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their  term 
of  residence,  in  all  cases  outrank  mini«tors,  Señor  Calvo  would  be  the 
ranking  diplomat  of  any  grade  in  Washington.  His  residence  in 
Washington  as  representative  of  his  country  has  continued  over 
15  years,  more  than  3  years  longer  than  that  of  the  minister  next 
in  rank  and  more  than  5  years  longer  than  that  of  any  other  Latin- 
American  representative.  While  Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  smallest 
States,  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  backward  States.  Its  boast 
that  it  has  more  schoolmasters  than  soldiers,  which  is  true,  illus- 
trates the  national  trend  of  tliis  small  country  toward  culture  and 
progress. 

SCIENTIFIC   EXPEDITION   TO   COLOMBIA. 

Among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  pre  Columbian 
history  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  extending  from  Colombia 
south  to  Chile,  have  boeii  the  investigatioas  aid  publications  re- 
sulting therefrom  of  Prof.  Marshall  H.  Saville,  Loubat  professor  of 
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American  archfleology  in  Columbian  University.  While  these  inves- 
tigations have  not  extended  over  a  very  long  period,  Prof.  Saville^s 
first  trip  to  the  west  coast  was  made  in  1906,  they  have  assumed  an 
importance  in  the  scientific  worid  of  a  very  high  degree.  His  Con- 
tributions to  South  American  Archaeology,  the  result  of  studies 
made  during  a  voyage  of  the  year  before  to  Ecuador,  and  dealing 
principally  with  the  antiquities  of  Manabi  in  that  RepubUc,  and  later 
pamphlets  issued  since  1907,  and  in  particular  a  pamphlet  on  the 
decoration  of  teeth,  reviewed  in  the  June  number  of  this  Bulletin, 
have  all  contributed  to  place  Prof.  Saville  in  the  first  rank  of  Ameri- 
canists. It  is  therefore  of  interest  that  the  Bulletin  records  the 
fact  that  another  expedition  to  this  region,  organized  by  Prof. 
Saville,  sailed  from  New  York  in  May.  Included  in  the  party  was 
Dr.  Foster  Saville,  also  well  known  as  an  explorer,  and  Prof.  Saville's 
son,  Randolph  Saville.  Their  destination  is  Colombia  and  their  hope 
is  to  uncover  [many  archaeologic  remains  liitherto  untouched  by 
earlier  investigators.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  staff  of 
40  native  assistants. 


THIS    year's   MOHONK   CONFERENCE. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  had  its 
twentieth  annual  meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk  the  last  week  in  May. 
The  attendance  was  the  largest  on  record.  Mohonk  is  international 
and  all  the  world  has  its  say  there.  The  delegation  from  Europe  was 
lai^er  than  usual  and  Asia  was  represented  by  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington.  Latin  America  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  heard 
at  Mohonk,  and  this  year  especially  cordial  was  the  reception  given 
to  its  representatives.  The  addresses  of  Señores  Ignacio  Calderón, 
of  Bolivia,  and  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  of  Peru,  received  the  courtesy 
and  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Of  special  significance 
was  the  series  of  resolutions  presented  in  reference  to  the  mediatory 
efforts  exerted  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Chile  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  committee  drafting  these  resolu- 
tions had  such  names  as  those  of  John  R.  Mott,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and 
Elmer  R.  Brown  and  were  in  brief  as  follows: 

That  the  Mohonk  conference  sends  felicitations  and  greetings  to  Niagara  Falls.  That 
this  conference  has  steadily  advocated  international  arbitration  and  mediation,  and 
rejoices  therefore  that  these  three  Republics  of  South  America  have  tendered  their 
good  offices  to  that  end,  which  marks  a  new  era  of  better  understanding  between  the 
Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  to  the  commission  is  pledged  the  heartiest 
support  and  earnest  wish  for  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which  will  be  a  new 
milestone  in  the  forward  march  of  world  peace  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  effort 
to  stay  war  through  conciliation  and  mediation.  The  Mohonk  conference  prays  for 
the  full  realization  of  that  high  and  holy  mission. 
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U.  F.  ARTHUR  SCHOEXFELD,  ESQ., 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  legation  at  Montevideo,  Ur\iRimy. 

Mr.  Schocnfeld  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  January  31, 1SS9.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  (îeorpe  Washington  l^niversily,  from  which  he  rercivcd  the  decrees 
of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  and  where  he  taught  history  for  several  years.  Com- 
mencing his  ofTlcial  career  as  consular  agent  in 'Caracas  in  1910,  he  later 
became  confidential  clerk  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  lül2,  and  was 
appointed,  after  examination,  third  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, February  15,  1«.U2.  In  August  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Schoenfehl 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  secretary  to  the  legation  above  nomed. 
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Art  and  Archseology  is  the  name  of  the  new  magazine  published 
at  Wiishington,  D.  C,  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
It  is  to  be  issued  every  other  month  during  1914,  and  thereafter 
monthly.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  former  quarterly  Bulletin 
published  by  the  institute,  and  owing  to  its  nontechnical  character 
and  attractive  new  style,  as  well  as  to  the  broader  field  to  be  cov- 
ered, will  appeal  to  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers  than  did  the 
former.  No.  1  of  Volume  I  has  just  come  to  this  reviewer's  desk 
and  in  general  excellence  of  matter  and  illustration  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Tiresome  technical  detail  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  articles,  while  the  illustrations  are  triumphs  of  the  modern 
printers'  art  in  mechanical  execution  and  in  their  artistic  excellence 
must  appeal  to  everyone.  In  short,  the  new  magazine  is  meant  to 
cover  the  field  of  art  and  archaeology  for  the  benefit  of  the  unscien- 
tific public  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  high  editorial  and  artistic 
standards,  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  savant. 

In  its  initial  number  the  leading  article,  ^*  Masterpieces  of  Aboriginal 
American  Art,"  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  will  carry  an  especial  appeal  to 
our  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  a  particular  phase  of  the 
sculptural  and  architectural  art  of  the  ancient  builders  of  Yucatan, 
other  sections  of  Mexcio,  and  Central  America,  concerning  which  we 
have  heretofore  published  numerous  original  articles  and  reviews  of 
other  publications.  Dr.  Holmes  treats  of  the  stuccowork  of  these 
ancient  artists  most  comprehensively  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  rather  extensively,  as  follows: 

Archœological  reeearrh  is  the  great  retriever  of  human  history.  The  story  of  the 
far  past — the  ages  that  have  slipped  unrecorded  from  the  knowledge  of  men— can  be 
krown  only  through  a  study  of  the  crumbling  remains  of  such  works  as  time  has 
spared.  In  the  New  World,  called  America,  written  history  can  tell  us  of  the  peoples 
ard  culture  for  the  insignificant  period  of  412  years  only.  Beyond  this  our  resources 
are  limited  to  a  meager  body  of  untrustworthy  tradition  and  to  the  scattered  traces 
of  the  things  that  men  have  made.  By  a  study  of  the  latter,  the  history  of  the  red 
race  and  its  cultural  achievements  may  be  carried  backward  through  the  centuries 
and  the  geologic  ages  to  the  frontier  of  the  great  unknown. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  a  study  of  the  material  culture  of  the  American 
aborigines  reveals  the  long-forgotten  past  of  that  people,  it  illumines  with  particular 
clearness  the  course  of  events  prevailing  among  all  nations  during  the  ages  anterior 
to  the  dawn  of  written  history.  It  is  also  true  that  the  cultural  achievements  of  the 
tribes  are  more  diversified  and  mature  than  the  world  has  realized  until  now.  The 
virile  genius  of  the  people  is  shown  in  many  fields — in  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, metallurgy,  the  textile  arts,  and  especially  in  the  plastic  arte,  and  it  is  to  a  single 
phase  of  the  latter  that  I  deeire  to  direct  attention  in  this  place. 
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PLATE  I.  ALTAR  PIECE,  TEMPLE  OF  THE  BEAU  RELIEF. 

A  masterpiece  of  stucco  work,  Palenque,  Chiapas,  described  in  "Masterpieces  of  Aboriginal  American  Art,"  by  W.  H, 

Holmes,  m  Art  and  Archolaeogy  for  July,  1914. 
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That  aj)eople  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  humble  plane  of  the  Stone  Age  should 
have  excelled  in  such  a  branch  of  decorative  handicraft  aa  stucco  is  indeed  remarkable, 
for  stucco  does  not  come  into  being  until  the  building  arta  are  advanced  to  the  stage 
where  mural  treatment  of  the  highest  order  is  required,  yet  we  find  the  peoples  of 
Middle  America  lavishing  embellishments  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  on  the  "wall? 
of  their  temples,  exterior  ard  interior,  on  pillars  and  columns,  on  roof  surfaces  and 
on  lofty  cresta  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plastic  and  sculptural  display,  and 
even  on  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  on  which  the  temples  were  built.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  examples  may  be  briefly  described. 

Izamal:  Among  the  cities  of  northern  Yucatan  numerous  cnunbling  structures  fur- 
nish hints  of  the  grandeur  of  the  pre-Columbian  days.  In  the  present  humble  village 
of  Izamal,  just  west  of  the  public  square  and  occupying  the  back  lots  and  gardens  of 
half  a  dozen  dwellings,  are  the  remains  of  a  pyramid  which  at  one  time,  doubtless, 
supported  on  its  summit  an  imposing  temple,  as  did  many  other  pyramids  in  the  Mayan 
Province.  Portions  of  the  débris  that  formerly  veiled  the  walls  had  been  removed  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  along  the  southern  end  and  for  a  short  distance  along  the  sides. 
On  the  eastern  face  I  found  the  weatherbeaten  and  badly  mutilated  remains  of  a  great 
stucco  head  modeled  in  the  round.  Originally  it  must  have  been  a  most  striking  work. 
The  face,  some  6  feet  in  breadth  and  7  feet  in  height,  was  boldly  wrought  and  neatly 
finished  and  painted.  The  illustration  shows  it  as  it  appeared  about  40  years  ago;  to- 
day hardly  a  trace  remains.  ♦  *  *  Lizana  states  that  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Izamal 
was  the  home  of  Itzmat-ul,  the  great  god  and  oracle  of  northern  Yucatan,  and  the  open 
mouth  and  the  altar  shelf  projecting  below  suggest  that  this  head  may  have  been  the 
mask  behind  which  the  oracle  delivered  his  messages  to  the  people.  The  head,  illus- 
trated by  Stephens  (fig.  4),  appears  to  have  been  high  up  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
pyramid  and  must  now  be  entirely  obliterated. 

The  western  face  of  the  pyramid  has  been  partially  freed  of  débris,  thus  exposing  the 
massive  hewn  stone  walls,  part  of  a  stairway,  and  a  very  interesting  example  of  stucco 
design — ^a  colossal  hmnan  figure  in  strong  relief,  possibly  a  companion  piece  to  that 
spoken  of  by  Chamay  as  a  crouching  tiger.  The  prostrate  figure  occupies  a  panel  about 
4  feet  high  and  8  feet  long,  and  faces  the  south.  It  rests  apparently  on  knees  and 
elbows,  and  is  surrounded  by  ornamental  plumes  and  symbolic  devices.  Later  pho- 
tographs of  these  figures  show  merely  battered  traces  of  what,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Maya  city,  must  have  been  imposing  and  attractive  works. 

Palenque:  The  builders  of  Palenque,  a  ruined  city  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
80  far  as  the  monuments  show,  were  the  greatest  masters  of  stucco  in  America.  Stucco 
was  their  chief  reliance  in  all  matters  of  finish  and  decoration,  interior  and  exterior. 
In  the  great  building  known  as  the  palace  and  its  associated  temples  there  are  some- 
thing like  80  heavy  exterior  columns,  rectangular  in  section,  varying  from  3  to  6  feet 
or  more  in  width,  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  6  to  12  feet  in  height,  which 
separate  the  entrances  and  support  the  entablatures  of  the  façades.  Half  as  many 
more  served  the  same  purpose  in  the  various  courts  and  interior  corridors.  All  were 
faced  with  glyphic  inscriptions  and  masterly  groups  in  stucco  executed  in  low  relief. 

The  roof  spaces,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  were  treated  as  panels  and  filled 
with  compositions,  often  in  bold  relief  and  of  remarkable  freedom  of  handling.  They 
embodied  human  figures,  grotesque  masks,  and  mythic  monsters  skilfully  grouped  and 
surrounded  with  florid  decorations.  The  roof  crests  with  which  most  of  the  buildings 
were  crowned,  erected  for  the  single  purpose  of  giving  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  stucco - 
worker,  were  even  more  richly  embellished,  and  many  remains  of  the  subjects  still 
cling  to  the  lofty  façades  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries.    *    *    * 

A  small  ruined  structure  near  the  river  bank,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above 
the  "palace,"  is  known  as  the  Temple  of  the  Beau  Relief.  Its  most  interesting 
feature  was  an  altar  piece  in  stucco  in  moderately  bold  relief.  Charnay  states  that 
the  figure  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  I  found  that  a  small  portion  remains  and  affords 
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A  colossal  head  described  and  figured  by  Strplicns,  found  on  the  pyramid  front,  Izamal.Mexico.    (Illustrating 
"Masterpieces  of  Aboriginal  American  An,"  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  in  Art  and  Archaeology  for  July,  1914.) 
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the  opportunity  of  determining  the  nature  and  style  of  the  work.  The  subject, 
as  depicted  by  Waldeck,  consists  of  a  single  figure,  nearly  life  size,  seated  in  a  grace- 
ful pose  on  a  cushioned  throne  which  terminates  at  the  right  and  left  in  tiger  heads, 
the  conventional,  angular  seat  being  supported  by  two  legs,  modeled  to  represent 
the  feet  of  the  animal.  1  consider  it  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  remnant  of  this  remarkable  masterpiece,  and  take 
especial  pleasure  in  testifying,  so  far  as  a  study  of  the  fragment  will  warrant,  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  and  drawings  published  by  Waldeck.  No  part  of  the 
human  figure  remains  save  perhaps  a  bit  of  the  right  knee,  and  the  tiger  heads  are 
nearly  all  gone;  but,  with  an  engraving  of  Waldeck's  drawing  in  my  hand,  I  studied 
the  remains  of  drapery  and  the  modeling  of  the  animal  features  of  the  chair  with 
great  minuteness  and  found  the  drawing  accurate  save  that  the  artist  has  not  caught, 
or  the  engraver  has  failed  to  preserve,  the  full  vigor  of  the  work.  The  drapery  is 
modeled  in  a  masterly  way,  and  the  subtle  lines  of  the  foot  and  claws  of  the  cat  are 
forcibly  suggested.    ♦    ♦    » 

As  a  work  of  art  this  bas-relief  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  representative 
relief  sculptures  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  balance  of  parts 
and  grace  of  line  has  few  rivals.  The  right  hand  of  the  figure  is  extended  as  if  to 
call  attention  to  the  glyphic  inscription  toward  which  the  face  is  turned,  while  the 
left  hand  is  raised,  the  index  finger  pointing  upward. 

The  imprint  of  portions  of  the  figiure  still  remains  upon  the  wall,  and  the  remnant 
as  it  stands  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the  technique  of  the  worker 
in  stucco.  The  roughly  laid-up  wall  was  covered  somewhat  evenly  with  plaster; 
then,  as  the  modeling  advanced,  where  the  relief  was  high,  bits  of  stone  were  set  in, 
making  a  framework  for  the  prominent  features.  Where  strong  projecting  portions 
were  to  be  added  shallow  pits  were  dug  in  the  masonry  as  sockets  for  the  projecting 
stones.  Mortar  was  then  carried  over  all,  rough  shaping  the  form;  perfection  of 
modeling  was  made  possible  by  employing  finer  grained  mixtures,  and  finish  was 
given  by  polishing  and  painting. 

The  article  closes  by  giving  the  description  by  Stephens  of  a  temple 
at  Labna,  the  final  paragraph  being: 

*  *  *  Its  doom  is  sealed.  Human  power  can  not  save  it;  but  in  its  ruins  it 
gave  a  grand  idea  of  the  scenes  of  barbaric  magnificence  which  this  country  must 
have  presented  when  all  her  cities  were  entire.  The  figures  and  ornaments  on  this 
wall  were  painted;  the  remains  of  bright  colors  are  still  visible,  defying  the  action  of 
the  elements.  If  a  solitary  traveler  from  the  Old  World  could  by  some  strange  accident 
have  visited  this  aboriginal  city  when  it  was  yet  perfect,  his  account  would  have 
seemed  more  fanciful  than  any  in  Eastern  story,  and  been  considered  a  subject  for 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

The  Headwaters  of  the  Paraguay,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  June 
is  the  subtitle  of  the  third  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  contributed  under  the  general  title  of  *'A  Hunter-Naturalist 
in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.''  The  outfit  for  the  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  Brazil  had  been  gathered  and  the  entire  Roosevelt  party 
finally  assembled  at  Corumbá  and,  together  with  Col.  Rondón  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Brazilian  contingent,  embarked,  on  Christmas 
Day,  on  the  little  river  steamer,  the  Nyoac,  for  the  journey  up  the 
Paraguay  River.  Side  trips  up  the  Sao  Lourenço  and  Cuyaba  Rivers 
were  made,  the  objective  point  on  the  latter  being  a  large  fazenda, 
or  ranch,  where  a  stop  of  several  days  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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hunters  and  to  enable  the  naturalists  of  the  party  to  add  to  their  col- 
lections. The  following  excerpts  from  Col.  Roosevelt's  account 
indicate  the  generous  hospitality  and  courtesies  extended  the  party, 
and  also  reveal  a  graphic  picture  of  ranch  life  in  Brazil  and  the  wealth 
of  material  for  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  natural  history  which 
may  be  found  in  this  section  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  28Üi  we  reached  the  home  buildings  of  the  great  Sao  Joao 
fazenda,  the  ranch  of  Sr.  Joao  de  Costa  Marquee.  Our  host  himself,  and  his  son, 
Doutor  Joao  the  younger,  who  was  state  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  the  latter's 
charming  wife,  and  the  president  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, had  come  down  the  river  to  greet  us,  from  the  city  of  Cuyaba,  several  hundred 
miles  farther  upstream.  As  usual,  we  were  treated  with  wholehearted  and  generous 
hospitality.  Some  miles  below  the  ranch  house  the  party  met  us,  on  a  stern-wheel 
steamboat  and  a  launch,  both  decked  with  many  nags.  The  handsome  white  ranch 
house  stood  only  a  few  rods  back  from  the  river's  brink,  in  a  grassy  opening,  dotted 
with  those  noble  trees,  the  royal  palms.  Other  trees,  buildings  of  all  kinds,  flower 
gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  fields,  corrals,  ard  inclosuree  with  high,  white  walls 
stood  near  the  house.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  or  State  police,  with  a  band,  were  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  two  flagpoles,  one  with  the  Brazilian  flag  already  hoisted. 
The  American  flag  was  run  up  on  the  other  as  I  stepped  ashore,  while  the  band  played 
the  national  anthems  of  the  two  countries.  The  house  held  much  comfort;  and  the 
comfort  was  all  the  more  appreciated  because  even  indoors  the  thermometer  stood  at 
107**  F.  In  the  late  afternoon  heavy  rain  fell  and  cooled  the  air.  We  were  riding  at 
the  time.  Around  the  house  the  birds  were  tame;  the  parrots  and  paraquets  cru  wed 
and  chattered  in  the  tree  tops;  jacanas  played  in  the  wet  grounds  just  back  of  the 
garden;  ibises  and  screamers  called  loudly  in  the  swamps  a  little  distance  off. 

Next  morning  there  was  to  have  been  a  great  rodeo,  or  round-up,  and  we  determined 
to  have  a  himt  first,  as  there  were  still  several  kinds  of  beasts  of  the  chase,  notably 
tapirs  and  peccaries,  of  which  the  natiu^lists  desired  specimens.  Doutor  Joao,  our 
host,  and  his  son  accompanied  us.  *  *  *  At  6  in  the  morning  we  started,  all  of 
ua  on  fine  horses.  The  day  was  lowering  and  overcast.  A  dozen  dogs  were  with  us, 
but  only  one  or  two  were  worth  anything.  Three  or  four  ordinary  countrymen,  the 
ranch  hands,  or  vaqueiros,  accompanied  ua;  they  were  mainly  of  Indian  blood  and 
would  have  been  called  peons,  or  caboclos,  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  but  here  were 
always  spoken  to  and  of  as  "camaradas."  They  were,  of  course,  chosen  from  among 
the  men  who  were  hunters,  and  each  carried  his  long,  rather  heavy,  and  clumsy  jaguar 
spear.  The  bridles  and  saddles  of  the  big  ranchmen  and  of  the  gentlefolk  generally 
were  handsome  and  were  elaborately  ornamented  with  silver.  The  stirrups,  for 
instance,  were  not  only  of  silver,  but  contained  so  much  extra  metal  in  ornamented 
bars  and  rings  that  they  would  have  been  awkward  for  less  practiced  riders.  Indeed, 
as  it  was,  they  were  adapted  only  for  the  tips  of  boots  with  long  pointed  toes,  and 
were  impossible  for  our  feet;  our  hosts*  stirrups  were  long,  narrow  silver  slippers. 
The  camaradas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  jim-crow  saddles  and  bridles,  and  rusty  little 
iron  stirrups,  into  which  they  thrust  their  naked  toes.  But  all,  gentry  and  commonalty 
alike,  rode  equally  well  and  with  the  same  skill  and  fearlessness.    *    *    * 

The  eight  hours  that  we  were  out  we  spent  chiefly  in  splashing  across  the  marshes, 
with  excursions  now  and  then  into  vine-tangled  belts  and  clumps  of  timber.  Some 
of  the  bayous  we  had  to  cross  were  uncomfortably  boggy.  We  had  to  lead  the  horses 
through  one,  wading  ahead  of  them;  and  even  so  two  of  them  mired  down,  and  their 
saddles  had  to  be  taken  off  before  they  could  be  gotten  out.  Among  the  marsh  plants 
were  fields  and  strips  of  the  great  caetó  rush.  These  caeté  flags  towered  above  the 
other  and  lesser  marsh  plants.    They  were  higher  than  the  heads  of  the  horsemen. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Miller.    Courtesy  of  Scribner's  Mafracine. 

THE  NATURALISTS'  CAMP. 

(Illustrating  *'  A  Hunter-Naturalist  in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 

June,  1914.) 


From  a  photograph  by  FMala.    Courtesy  of  Sorlbner'»  Magaeine. 

THE  NATURALISTS  AT  WORK. 

<  Illustrating  "  A  Hunter-Naturalist  in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 

June,  1914.) 
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Their  two  or  three  huge  bananalike  leaves  stood  straight  up  on  end.  The  large 
brilliant  flowers— orange,  red,  and  yellow— were  joined  into  a  singularly  shaped  and 
solid  string  or  duster.  Humming  birds  buzzed  around  these  flowers;  one  species,  the 
sickle-billed  hummer,  has  its  bill  especially  adapted  for  use  in  these  queerly  shaped 
blossoms  and  gets  its  food  only  from  them,  never  appearing  around  any  other  plant. 
The  birds  were  tame,  even  those  striking  and  beautiful  birds  which  under  man's 
persecution  are  so  apt  to  become  scarce  and  shy.  The  huge  jabiru  storks,  stalking 
through  the  water  with  stately  dignity,  sometimes  refused  to  fly  until  we  were  only 
100  yards  off:  one  of  them  flew  over  our  heads  at  a  distance  of  30  or  40  yards.  The 
screamers,  crying  *'Ciuii-curu,"  and  the  ibises,  wailing  dolefully,  came  even  closer. 
The  wonderful  hyacinth  macaws,  in  twos  and  threes,  accompanied  us  at  times  for 
several  hundred  yards,  hovering  over  our  heads  and  uttering  their  rasping  screams. 
In  one  wood  we  came  on  the  black  howler  monkey.  Not  watching  with  sufficient 
care,  I  brushed  against  a  sapling  on  which  the  venomous  fire  ants  swarmed.  They 
burnt  the  skin  like  red  hot  cinders  and  left  little  sores.  More  than  once  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  marsh  we  met  small  caymans  making  their  way  from  one  pool  to 
another.  My  horse  stepped  over  one  before  I  saw  it.  The  dead  carcasses  of  others 
showed  that  on  their  wanderings  they  had  encoimtered  jaguars  or  human  foes. 

After  a  pleasant  stay  at  the  ranch  the  party  left  the  Cuyaba  for  the 
Sao  Lourenço  River.  It  was  while  ascending  this  river  that  the 
following  somewhat  strenuous  hunt  took  place.  We  quote  Col. 
Roosevelt's  account  in  fuU  just  to  show  what  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man will  endure,  even  when  he  happens  to  be  an  ex-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Next  morning,  January  1,  1914,  we  |were  up  at  5  and  had  a  good  New  Year's  Day 
breakfast  of  hardtack,  ham,  sardines,  and  coffee  before  setting  out  on  an  all  day's 
hunt  on  foot.  1  much  feared  that  the  pack  was  almost  or  quite  worthless  for  jaguars, 
but  there  were  two  or  three  of  the  great  spotted  cats  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  make  a  try  for  them,  anyhow.  After  an  hour  or  two  we  found  the 
fredi  tracks  of  two,  and  after  them  we  went.  Our  party  consisted  of  Col.  Rondón, 
Láeut.  Rogaciano — an  excellent  man,  himself  a  native  of  Matto  Grosso,  of  old  Matto 
GrofiBO  stock — two  others  of  the  party  from  the  Sao  Joao  ranch,  Kermit,  and  myself, 
together  with  four  dark-skinned  camaradas,  cow  hands  from  the  same  ranch.  We 
soon  found  that  the  dogs  would  not  by  themselves  follow  the  jaguar  trail;  nor  would 
the  camaradas,  although  they  carried  spears.  Kermit  was  the  one  of  our  party  who 
possessed  the  speed,  endurance,  and  eyesight,  and  accordingly  he  led.  Two  of  the 
dogs  would  follow  the  track  hall  a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  him,  but  no  farther;  and  two 
of  the  camaradas  could  just  about  keep  up  with  him.  For  an  hour  we  went  through 
thick  jungles,  where  the  machetes  were  constantly  at  work.  Then  the  trail  struck  off 
straight  across  the  marshes — for  jaguars  swim  and  wade  as  freely  as  marsh  deer.  It 
was  a  hard  walk.  The  sun  was  hot.  We  were  drenched  with  sweat.  We  were  torn 
by  the  spines  of  the  innumerable  clusters  of  small  palms  with  thorns  like  needles. 
We  were  bitten  by  the  hosts  of  fire  ants,  and  by  the  mosquitoes,  which  we  scarcely  no- 
ticed where  the  fire  ants  were  found,  exactly  as  all  dread  of  the  latter  vanished  when 
we  were  menaced  by  the  big  red  wasps,  of  which  a  dozen  stings  will  disable  a  man,  and 
if  he  is  weak  or  in  bad  health  will  seriously  menace  his  life.  In  the  marsh  we  were 
continually  wading,  now  up  to  our  knees,  now  up  to  our  hips.  Twice  we  came  to  long 
bayous  so  deep  that  we  had  to  swim  them,  holding  our  rifles  above  water  in  our  right 
hands.  The  floating  masses  of  marsh  grass  and  the  slimy  stems  of  the  water  plants 
doubled  our  work  as  we  swam,  cumbered  by  our  clothing  and  boots  and  holding  our 
rifles  aloft.  One  result  of  the  swim,  by  the  way,  was  that  my  watch,  a  veteran  of  Cuba 
and  Africa,  came  to  an  indignant  halt.  Then  on  we  went,  hampered  by  the  weight  of 
48888— Bull.  1—14 7 
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OUT  drenched  clothes  while  our  soggy  boots  squelched  as  we  walked.  There  was  no 
breeze.  In  the  undimmed  sky  the  sun  stood  almost  overhead.  The  heat  beat  on  us 
in  waves.  By  noon  I  could  only  go  forward  at  a  slow  walk,  and  two  of  the  party  were 
worse  off  than  I  was.  Kermit,  with  the  dogs  and  two  camaradas  close  behind  him, 
disappeared  across  the  marshes  at  a  trot.  At  last,  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  it 
was  obviously  useless  to  follow  him,  the  rest  of  us  turned  back  toward  the  boat.  The 
two  exhausted  members  of  the  party  gave  out,  and  we  left  them  under  a  tree.  Col. 
Bondon  and  Lieut.  Kogadano  were  not  much  tired;  I  was  somewhat  tired,  but  was 
perfectly  able  to  go  for  several  horns  more  if  I  did  not  try  to  go  too  fast;  and  we 
three  walked  on  to  the  river,  reaching  it  about  half  past  4,  after  11  hours*  stiff  walking 
with  nothing  to  eat.  We  were  soon  on  the  boat.  A  relief  party  went  back  for  the 
two  men  under  the  tree,  and  soon  after  it  reached  them  Kermit  also  turned  up,  with 
his  hounds  and  his  camaradas  trailing  wearily  behind  him. 

In  the  theory  of  evolution  of  animal  forms,  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  plays  an  important  rôle  and,  as  is  well  known, 
many  naturalists  hold  that  coloration  is  an  important  survival  factor. 
The  coloration  of  the  animal  serves  as  a  means  of  concealment,  thus 
aiding  it  in  hiding  from  its  enemies  and  also  in  securing  its  prey.  Col. 
Roosevelt's  observations  seem  to  lead  him  to  question  the  value  of 
this  feature  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  and  the  foDowing  comments 
are  of  interest: 

The  early  morning  was  always  [lovely  on  these  rivers,  and  at  that  hour  many  birds 
and  beasts  were  to  be  seen.  One  morning  we  saw  a  fine  marsh  buck,  holding  his  head 
aloft  as  he  stared  at  us,  his  red  coat  vivid  against  the  green  marsh.  Another  of  these 
marsh  deer  swam  the  river  ahead  of  us;  I  shot  at  it  as  it  landed,  and  oug^t  to  have  got 
it,  but  did  not.  As  always  with  these  marsh  deer,  and  as  with  so  many  other  deer,  I 
was  struck  by  the  revealing  or  advertising  quality  of  its  red  coloration;  there  was 
nothing  in  its  normal  surroundings  with  which  this^ coloration  harmonized;  so  far  as 
it  had  any  effect  whatever  it  was  always  a  revealing  an  d  rot  a  concealing  effect.  When 
the  animal  fled  the  black  of  the  erect  tail  was  an  additional  revealing  mark,  although 
not  of  such  startling  advertising  quality  as  the  flag  of  the  whitetail.  The  whitetail, 
in  one  of  its  forms,  and  with  the  ordinary  whitetail  custom  of  displaying  the  white 
flag  as  it  runs,  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  swamp  deer.  It  has  the 
same  foes.  Evidently  it  is  of  no  survival  consequence  whether  the  running  deer  dis- 
plays a  white  or  a  black  flag.  Any  competent  observer  of  big  game  must  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  species  the  coloration  is  not  concealing,  and 
that  in  many  it  has  a  highly  revealing  quality.  Moreover,  if  the  spotted  or  striped 
young  represent  the  ancestral,  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  spots  and  stripes  have 
on  the  whole  some  slight  concealing  value,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  life  history  of  most 
of  these  large  mammals,  both  among  those  that  prey  and  those  that  are  preyed  on, 
concealing  coloration  has  not  been  a  survival  factor;  throughout  the  ages  during  which 
they  have  siurvived  they  have  gradually  lost  whatever  of  concealing  coloration  they 
may  once  have  had,  if  any,  and  have  developed  a  coloration  which  under  present 
conditions  has  no  concealing  and  perhaps  even  has  a  revealing  quality,  and  which  in 
all  probability  never  would  have  had  a  concealing  value  in  any  "environmental  com- 
plex "  in  which  the  species  as  a  whole  lived  during  its  ancestral  development.  Indeed , 
it  seems  astonishing,  when  one  observes  these  big  beasts — and  big  waders  and  other 
water  birds — ^in  their  native  surroundings,  to  find  how  iiterly  nonharmful  their  often 
strikinglv  revealing  coloration  is.  Evidently  the  various  other  survival  factors,  such 
as  habits,  and  in  many  cases  cover,  etc.,  are  of  such  overmastering  importance  that  the 
coloration  is  generally  of  no  consequence  whatever,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  is  only 
very  rarely  a  factor  of  any  serious  weight. 
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In  the  conclusion  of  this  instalhnent  of  the  series  Col.  Roosevelt 
dwells  upon  Col.  Rondones  extensive  explorations  of  the  section 
in  which  the  party  now  found  itself,  of  his  surveys  and  mapping  of 
the  Gy-Parana  and  Juruena  Rivers;  and  his  discovery  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  river  which  had  not  been  mapped,  and  of  whose  course 
he  was  in  ignorance.  This  was  the  now  famous  Rio  da  Duvida,  or 
River  of  Doubt,  concerning  which  there  has  been  world-wide  dis- 
cussion. In  the  next  installment  Col.  Roosevelt  will  no  doubt  deal 
with  his  exploration  of  this  hitherto  unmapped  and  unknown  river. 

Old  Cartagena  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  four  articles  which  appear 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  Orleans, 
La.),  written  by  L.  Elwyn  Elliott  in  her  usual  attractive  style.  Were 
Miss  Elliott  to  write  a  tariff  report  she  would  invest  it  with  an  indi- 
vidual charm  that  would  give  it  a  poetic  interest.  Under  her  lively 
pen  the  dry  facts  of  history  are  vivified  and  the  skeletons  of  the  past 
become  living  personalities.  The  first  of  the  articles  bears  the  sub- 
title '* City  Defenses  and  the  Pirates''  and  is  so  replete  with  interesting 
historical  facts  that  we  quote  in  extenso: 

Cartagena  de  Indias  has  a  romantic  history,  surpassed  by  no  city  of  the  New  World . 
For  three  centuries  the  Spanish  flag  flew  from  her  gray  strongholds,  her  towers  and 
bastions  buut  with  desperate  and  constant  care  to  keep  her  wealth  from  the  hands  of 
roving  pirates.  Here  came  the  great  royal  galleons  yearly  with  their  fluttering  colored 
penons  to  fetch  away  the  rich  treasure  so  tempting  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  here  gathered 
the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  here  came  priests  and  inquisitors  to  gather  in  their 
turn  a  harvest  of  souls.  Conquistadores  in  armor,  governors,  bishops,  great  nobles 
and  their  ladies  from  far-away  Spain,  graced  in  her  pride  this  hoary  stronghold  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Old  Cartagena  bears  upon  her  face  tlie  signs  of  an  adventurous  past.  Her  huge 
walls,  amazing  series  of  fortresses,  her  towers  and  patiently  erected  strongholds  tell 
in  themselvee'a  tale  of  pride,  of  danger,  of  old  glory.  To-day  the  great  walls  are  useless, 
for  modem  defense  depends  no  longer  upon  thick  buttresses  and  heavy  gates;  the 
newer  city  has  hurried  out  through  the  open  gates,  spread  its  young  series  of  airy  houses 
along  linked  islands,  built  for  itself  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  in  light-hearted 
safety.  But  behind  this  modem  growth  lies  the  stem  and  beautiful  old  Cartagena, 
that  "Muy  Noble  y  Muy  Leal  Ciudad  "  to  which  the  Kings  of  Spain  looked  as  the  great 
and  potent  key  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  first  European  to  touch  at  any  part  of  what  ia  now  Colombian  soil  seems  to  have 
been  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  conquistador  and  genuine  explorer,  who,  fired  by  the 
stories  brought  back  by  Coliunbus  after  his  first  expeditions,  fitted  out  a  ship  in  1499 . 
He  had  with  him  the  pilot  and  cartographer,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  who  had  accompanied 
Columbus'on  the  second  voyage,  and  also  Amerigo  Vespucci,  whose  brilliant  accounts 
of  the  new  continent  were  to  bring  him  the  immortal  honor  of  forever  bearing  his  name. 
Ojeda  touched  at  several  points  of  northern  South  America,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mara- 
caibo  and  named  the  country  Little  Venice,  and  saw  Colombian  soil  when  he  rounded 
the  Cabo  de  la  Vela. 

In  1501  the  intrepid  Rodrigo  Bastidas  sailed  to  the^e  waters,  with  the  pilot  Juan  de 
la  Cosa  again  a  member  of  the  expedition;  following  him,  one  Cristobal  Guerra  is  said 
to  have  found  his  way  to  the  harbor  visited  by  Bastidas,  soon  to  be  known  as  Cartagena. 

In  1509  Ojeda  was  back  again,  this  time  with  a  royal  commission  to  settle  a  colony, 
with  a  coast  line  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  to  the  Cabo  de  la  Vela,  which  strip 
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'Here  came  lhe  preat  ro>-al  galleons  yearly  with  iheir  fluiterinc  colored  j  enncns  to  fetch  awav  the  rich 
treasure  so  lemptinp  lo  the  rest  of  tiiroFe;  here  ralhered  the  mercl.aiits  of  the  interior,  and  here  came 
priests  and  inquisitors,  to  father  in  their  tqrn  a  harvest  of  souls.  Conquistadores  in  aimcM".  governors, 
bishops,  great  nol  les  and  their  ladies  fri  m  far-away  Spain  graced  in  her  pride  this  hoary  stronghold  of 
the  Caribl  ean."    (L.  tlwyn  Elliott  in  the  June  r.uml  er  of  the  Tan  American  Magazine.) 
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he  named  Nueva  Andalucía.  Adjoining  his  control,  and  extending  from  halfway 
across  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  northward,  and  thus  including  Panama  and  a  strip  of  Central 
America,  was  another  colony  called  Castilla  de  Oro,  under  the  direction  of  that  proud 
hidalgo,  Diego  de  Nicuesa. 

Ojeda,  attracted  by  the  beautiful  inlet  of  Cartagena  and  its  series  of  islands  in  a 
landlocked  harbor,  decided  to  found  a  settlement  here,  but  the  natives  were  hostile 
and  killed  a  niunber  of  his  men,  including  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  Ojeda  was  unable  to 
maintain  a  stand  against  the  fury  of  these  Indians  of  Calamari.  He  inflicted  punish- 
ment upon  them  a  few  days  later,  when  Diego  de  Nicuesa  arrived,  on  his  way  to 
Darien,  but  realizing  his  small  resources,  decided  to  settle  his  colony  at  a  more  friendly 
spot.  He  sailed  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  and  founded  the  short-lived  city  of  San  Sebastian. 
Misfortune  dogged  him,  and  when  he  left  for  the  West  Indies  to  get  help  he  was  ship- 
wrecked off  Cuba  and  died  without  being  able  to  succor  his  followers. 

The  Bachelor  Martin  Fernández  de  Enciso  came  next,  rescued  the  colony,  and 
founded  a  new  city,  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  de  Darien,  soon  to  be  dominated  by 
Balboa.  The  latter's  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  gave  a  fresh  incentive  to  Spanish 
seekers  for  fortune,  and  a  tide  of  gallant  gentlemen  began  to  cross  the  seas.    *    *    * 

A  governor,  Pedro  de  Herrera,  was  sent  out  to  take  possession  of  the  coast  and  build 
a  city  in  1533;  he  founded  Cartagena  on  January  21,  the  limits  of  his  governorship 
being  between  the  Magdalena  and  the  Atrato  Rivers  and  200  leagues  inland. 

Cartagena  rapidly  rose  to  importance  and  riches,  and  when  the  strange  and  long- 
persisted-in  tale  of  the  Gilded  Man  began  to  circulate,  many  an  expedition  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Cartagena  de  Indias  and  from  there  began  to  explore  the  Mag- 
dalena.   ♦    *    * 

The  first  piratical  attack  on  Cartagena  was  made  in  1543,  only  10  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  place,  so  quickly  had  its  wealth  proved  attractive.  The  town  was 
at  this  time  built  solely  of  wood,  the  houses  having  thatched  roofs,  so  that  when  Robert 
Ball  or  O 'Vail,  the  French  buccaneer,  arrived  on  a  July  morning,  led  into  the  harbor 
by  a  traitor  pilot  of  the  port  who  nursed  a  grievance  against  the  governor,  he  was 
able  to  terrorize  the  place  with  a  threat  of  burning  it  to  the  ground. 

From  this  he  was  deterred  by  the  payment  of  2,000  ducats  ransom,  in  addition  to 
the  loot  taken  from  the  inhabitants  by  force.  No  one  was  killed  in  the  affair  except 
the  brother  of  Gov.  Vegines. 

The  nextfpiratical  raid  occurred  in  1569,  when  two  Frenchmen,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  Martin  Cote,  led  a  squadron  of  7  ships  inti>  the  fairway.  They  had  1,000  fighting 
men  with  them,  and  had  already  sacked  Santa  Marta  before  descending  upon  Carta- 
gena; Gov.  Bustos  was  informed  of  this,  and  had  made  preparations  for  defense,  con- 
structing bastions  and  digging  trenches.  *  *  *  But  the  gallant  defense  was  of 
little  avail  against  the  fierce  pirates,  and  after  a  prolonged  struggle  the  population  fled 
to  the  hiUs,  leaving  the  city  to  the  greedy  hands  of  the  buccaneers.  They  took  a 
large  amount  of  spoil  and  were  stayed  from  burning  the  houses  only  when  the  good 
bishop  raised  a  ransom. 

In  the  year  1586  came  the  never-to-be-forgotten  sack  of  the  city  by  the  English 
cowair,  Francis  Drake.  England  and  Spain  were  at  war,  and  any  adventure-loving 
seaman  was  allowed  a  royal  permit  to  harry  the  pr)8ses8Íons  of  the  enemy;  naturally 
the  most  attractive  points  of  attack  from  the  English  point  of  view  were  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  rich  in  booty  and  far  away  from  any  help.     *    *    * 

Drake  appeared  before  Cartagena  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1586,  which  happened  to  fall 
on  February  9.  He  had  20  ships  in  his  squadron,  according  to  a  Spanish  chronicler, 
and  2,000  men;  entering  by  the  Punta  de  Judio  he  passed  close  to  the  mangrove  swamps 
where  Indians  were  hidden,  but  these  fled  and  left  his  way  undisputed.  No  serious 
defense  seems  to  have  been  made,  once  he  had  reached  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
the  English  soon  had  the  city  in  their  hands — there  were  300  or  400  Indians  and  nearoes 
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and  but  a  couple  of  hundred  Spaniards  at  the  time — ^with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  accumulated  here  from  the  interior.  Having  collected  all  such  booty,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  added  the  bells  of  the  churches  and  80  pieces  of  artillery,  Drake  tried 
to  teach  a  lesson  in  the  Protestant  faith.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  the  principles  of 
Protestantism  proclaimed  from  the  public  plaza,  much  to  the  wrath  of  the  priests. 
He  then  demanded  a  ransom  for  the  city,  with  the  alternative  of  burning  it  down, 
and  received  107,000  ducats  painfully  collected  from  among  the  citizens;  he  occupied 
the  city  for  two  months  before  setting  sail  again  with  his  booty,  leaving  behind  him 
as  a  memorial  a  curious  receipt  for  the  ransom  couched  in  the  following  terms: 

**  Agnosco  me  centenos  à  septies  mille  connatos  a  Gubernatore  civibusque  Cartha- 
genae  recipisse  20  die  Marthe  1586." 

Accounts  of  other  raids  follow,  but  the  one  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Admiral  Vernon,  for  with 
him  in  this  attack  was  Lawrence  Washington,  the  brother  to  George 
Washington,  whose  presence  with  the  English  is  briefly  touched  upon 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 

In  1741  there  was  again  trouble  between  England  and  Spain,  and  as  usual  the 
American  colonies  were  the  first  to  suffer.  Admiral  Vernon  sailed  to  the  Spanish 
Main  with  a  large  marine  force  and  carrying  also  a  body  of  soldiers  commanded  by 
Gen.  Wentworth.  Vernon  cruised  along  the  coasts,  taking  and  dismantling  several 
Spanish  coast  towns,  and  at  length  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Cartagena.  The  Spanish 
viceroy,  Sebastian  de  Eslava,  was  at  the  time  li\dng  in  Cartagena,  and  made  a  des- 
perate defense  of.  the  city,  whose  walls  and  forts  were  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Prob- 
ably they  were  in  better  order  and  better  guarded  at  that  time  than  before  or  since, 
with  cannon  in  every  section  and  soldiers  posted  along  all  the  battlements  of  the 
magnificent  walls;  preparations  were  very  thoroughly  made  for  repelling  the  English 
attack. 

With  Vernon  were  troops  from  the  North  American  colonies,  for  this  was  25  years 
before  the  revolt  from  the  mother  country,  and  we  find  among  the  lists  of  captains  many 
names  afterwards  famous. 

"Among  the  latter,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Manning  in  his  story  of  Cartagena's  history, 
'*Capt.  Lawrence  Washington,  brother  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States — 
the  ^ther  of  his  country^ — commanded  the  troops  from  Virginia,  and  his  friendship 
and  admiration  for  the  British  admiral  led  to  the  naming  of  that  mecca  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  famous  estate  overlooking  the  Potomac  River  near  Washington,  Mount 
Vernon." 

Vernon  forced  the  outer  defenses  of  the  city,  taking  and  destroying  the  castles  at  the 
mouth  of  and  lining  the  harbor,  rushed  and  took  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  and  landed 
the  men  imder  Wentworth 's  command;  but  owing  to  a  serious  misunderstanding 
between  Vernon  and  Wentworth  the  forces  did  not  act  in  harmony,  and  the  resulting 
loss  of  strength  saved  Cartagena  from  falling.    *    *    * 

Vernon  eventually  raised  the  siege  and  sailed  away,  carrying  with  him  a  number 
of  Spanish  guns,  and,  it  is  said,  leaving  behind  one  of  his  own;  the  writer  did  not  see 
it,  but  was  informed  that  a  British  gun  is  preserved  in  Cartagena  with  pride. 

In  1811  the  city  proclaimed  her  freedom  from  Spain  and  the  author 
deals  briefly  with  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  revolution,  closing  the 
article  with  a  description  of  the  present  peaceful  status  of  the  walled 
city. 

A  Painted  City  of  the  Spanish  Main,  by  Juhus  Muller  in  The  Cen- 
tury for  June,  is  a  delightfully  romantic  and  entertaining  description 
of  Puerto  Principe,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cuban 
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province  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  Camaguey.  The  charm  of  the 
picturesque  clings  to  many  of  the  older  Latin  American  cities  and  the 
poetic  fancies  of  the  author  in  this  instance  serve  to  paint  a  graphic 
picture  that  brings  to  mind  all  the  witcher}^  of  the  tales  of  the  '*  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights^*  and  kindred  legends  and  traditions  of  the 
Orient.  The  entertaining  style  of  Mr.  Muller's  narrative  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  excerpts: 

Whoever  drinks  its  tinajone  water  surely  shall  return  to  Camaguey.  So  they  say 
in  Camaguey,  once  the  always  faithful,  very  noble,  and  A*ery  loyal  city  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Puerto  Principe. 

It  must  be  true.  I  have  dnink  its  tinajone  water,  and  I  can  not  be  content.  I 
must  see  again  the  broad  church  towers  of  gamboge  and  pink  and  blue  above  the  red 
roofs  of  pottery,  and  lose  myself  in  the  tight,  gaudy  streets.  It  is  not  the  taste  of  the 
tinajone  water  that  draws  one.  Tinajone  water  is  rain  water,  extremely  pure,  without 
doubt,  but  not  extremely  delicious. 

I  want  to  sit  again  under  the  Moorish  eaves  of  the  house  galleries  about  a  patio  gar- 
den where  the  water  jars  sit,  red  and  globular,  as  Arabic  as  the  fluted  roof  tiles  from 
which  the  water  will  roar  to  fill  them  when  the  black  West  Indian  rains  come.  Into 
such  jars  the  faithful  Morgiana  poured  the  oil  that  boiled  the  Forty  Thieves  so  efl5- 
ciently. 

Soon  the  water  jars  will  be  dry,  Camaguey  owns  a  most  modern  water  supply  sys- 
tem, which  arrives  through  iron  pipes,  and  the  noble  earthenware  cisterns  will  sur- 
vive only  as  ornaments  or  as  receptacles  for  palms.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  work 
for  the  agreeable  old  gentleman  whose  oflicial  duty  it  is  to  inspect  every  water  jar  in 
Camaguey  once  a  week,  and  put  little  live  fishes  into  the  water  to  destroy  breeding 
mosquitoes.  There  will  be  no  more  processions  of  donkeys,  pitching  and  rolling 
under  giant  tins  of  riA^er  water,  to  replenish  the  jars  when  the  dry  season  prolongs 
itself  unduly.  The  blue  and  green  lizards  will  have  no  place  in  which  to  drown 
themselves.  The  red  and  yellow  frogs  will  miss  the  cool,  arched  interiors  to  which 
they  love  to  paste  themselves.    *    *    * 

Other  charms  beside  the  water  jars  are  going  from  Camaguey.  Camaguey  mer- 
chants are  beginning  to  put  glass  windows  into  shops,  and  glass  windows  mark  the 
end  of  painted  cities.  When  shops  become  fended  from  the  rest  of  the  street  by  more 
than  a  pillar  or  two,  that  street  ceases  to  be  a  Moor's  street  of  bazaars.    *    «    « 

Of  all  the  painted  cities  Camaguey  is  the  last  to  surrender  its  seclusion.  The  others 
were  long  ago  found  by  the  tourist  steamship,  for  they  sit  by  the  sea;  but  Camaguey 
sits  in  the  middle  of  the  ver>'  big  and  very  untraveled  land  of  Cuba. 

The  railroad  discovered  it  only  12  years  ago.  For  more  than  three  centuries  it  had 
sat,  strong  and  rich,  so  utterly  hidden  that  its  very  name  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
outer  world.  To  reach  any  other  city  ite  denizens  had  to  journey  on  horseback,  de- 
pending for  night  shelter  on  the  hospitality  of  planters,  or  lacking  that,  slinging  their 
hammocks  under  a  cocoa-thatch  shed  in  a  village. 

Stubbornly,  intelligently,  Camaguey  is  both  resisting  and  accepting  modernity. 
The  great  gilt  and  jeweled  images  from  the  churches  are  still  carried  through  its 
streets  on  religious  feast  days,  followed  by  multitudes  with  tall,  lighted  candles,  and 
led  by  naked,  golden-brown  little  children,  with  gauze  wings  tied  to  their  shoulders. 
But  the  narrow  streets  through  which  the  medieval  procession  crawls  are  kept  so  clean 
that  one  may  wander  through  any  part  of  Camaguey,  from  plaza  to  slum,  in  white 
linen  clothes  and  while  canvas  shoes,  and  gather  never  a  speck  of  dirt. 

The  gong  of  the  trolley  car  clangs  in  Camaguey,  but  it  is  still  a  city  of  riders.  In 
all  the  streets  stand  horses,  swamped  under  SpanL'^h  saddles,  hung  with  braided  and 
silvered  ornament  of  stirrup  and  bridle.  The  trolley  car  waits  to  let  trains  of  pack 
horses  pass,  each  horse  tied  to  another's  tail.     Everywhere  are  armed  riders,  with 
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A  PAINTED  CITY  OF  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 
(Upper)  The  patio  of  the  hotel.    (Lower)  A  patio  in  Camaguey. 
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machetee  clattering.  Thin,  swarthy  countrymen,  in  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  with 
sandaled  feet,  gallop  into  town,  their  mighty  spurs  tied  to  their  naked  anklee  with 
thongs  of  leather. 

The  American  carriage,  and  even  an  automobile  or  two,  have  foimd  their  way  to 
Camaguey,  but  the  volante  still  comes  in  from  country  districts,  with  its  ladies  look- 
ing timidly  out  upon  the  wonders  of  the  city.  The  volante  used  to  be  the  only  wheeled 
vehicle  besides  the  all-wooden  ox  carts  that  could  be  used  in  interior  Cuba.  It  is  a 
two-wheeled  carriage,  the  body  being  set  not  over  the  wheels,  but  on  the  two  immense 
shafts.  The  horses  are  harnessed  tandem,  and  there  are  no  reins.  The  volante  is 
governed  by  a  rider  who  sits  on  the  leading  horse.    *    *    ♦ 

Proximity  means  nothing  in  Camaguey.  Unlike  the  Englishman's  house,  which  is 
his  castle  only  because  he  thinks  so,  the  Spaniard's  house  is  his  castle  in  reality.  His 
house  exists  within  itself.  Its  front  looks  on  the  street  only  like  a  harem.  Within 
all  the  dark,  cool  rooms  face  upon  the  patio,  or  courtyard  garden;  or,  if  there  is  a  wall 
aroimd  part  of  it,  it  is  a  wall  as  high  as  the  house  next  door.  Nothing  except  the  birds 
can  look  in  on  its  privacy. 

So,  though  Camaguey's  streets  are  solid  with  house  fronts,  revelry  and  sorcery 
could  take  place  in  any  house  as  easily  as  in  crowded  Bagdad  without  a  neighbor 
being  the  wiser. 

The  house  fronts,  almost  uniform  in  height,  are  all  of  the  same  type.  To  the  street 
they  present,  row  on  row,  the  same  fortresslike  doors  and  the  same  cloist^rlike,  barred 
window  openings;  but  in  fanciful  ornamentation  of  grills  and  bars,  and  more  than 
all  in  coloring,  each  house  has  an  individuality.  Dyed  with  a  soft,  thin  color  that 
lies  on  the  smooth  concrete  or  lime  walls  like  a  water-color  wash,  each  house  ñames 
with  the  particular  tint  preferred  by  its  dwellers.  No  color,  no  combination,  is  too 
daring  for  the  joyful  Camagueyan  painter,  and  no  combination  is  out  of  place  in  the 
painted  city. 

Our  own  house  was  blue  and  yellow.  The  blue  was  the  astonishing  blue  known 
as  Cuban  blue.  In  truth,  it  is  Spanish-American  blue.  It  shouts  at  the  traveler 
throughout  the  American  Tropics.  Cuba,  however,  is  impregnated  with  it.  A  single 
house  painted  Cuban  blue  in  a  northern  city  would  make  the  whole  city  scream. 
It  does  not  make  Camaguey  scream. 

On  one  side  of  our  house  was  a  salmon-pink  one.  The  gua-gua  man's  house  was 
crimson.  Just  opposite,  beyond  the  glaring  plaza,  was  a  purple  house.  There  was  a 
beryl-green  house,  a  violet  house,  an  ultramarine  house;  there  was  an  orange  house, 
a  rose-red  house.  Always  between  them  were  blue  ones.  Each  had  overhanging, 
gallantly  sloped  roofs  of  big,  fluted,  warmly  red  Arabic  tiles.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plaza  stood  the. old  cathedral,  gamboge  and  blue,  with  its  high-swung  Moorish  arches 
picked  out  in  green.  Its  square  steeple  was  of  peeled  colors,  toned  like  a  bright 
cliff,  with  weathered  pinks  and  greens  and  browns  and  yellows. 

Over  the  painted  city  is  a  painted  sky.  It  radiates  blue.  It  throbs.  The  streets 
glare  white  in  the  sun  and  white  in  the  moon.  There  are  no  twilight  spots  in  Cama- 
guey. Night  serves  only  to  brighten  its  color.  Camaguey  stands  eminent  even  in 
the  tropics,  where  moonlight  is  like  a  vivid  northern  day.  There  is  something  in 
the  ether  of  the  flat  table-land  of  the  province  that  makes  its  moon  an  incredible 
thing.  It  rises  like  a  burning  dragon.  It  swims  up  from  the  edge  of  endless  savannas 
as  level  as  the  sea.  Immediately  the  land  flashes  with  enormous  plumes.  First,  they 
are  glittering  indigo;  a  moment  later  they  are  frozen  silver.  They  are  the  plimie 
heads  of  the  royal  palms,  which  stand  in  aU  the  horizon-bound  land  like  temple 
shafts. 

The  sky  is  bare,  the  stars  are  drowned  by  light.  Heaven  is  brightly  blue.  Cama- 
guey is  a  city  of  the  moon.  It  stands  bewitched,  ready  to  vanish.  In  the  dead  walls 
of  the  riverlike  little  streets,  any  defiant  doorway  should  open  at  any  moment  for 
Bobadilla  himself  to  emerge  with  curved  scimitar.  From  any  gaudy  wasp's  nest  of 
balcony  a  veiled  princess  should  beckon. 
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A  PAINTED  CITY  OF  THE  SPANISH  MAIN. 

(1)  Ox  cart  in  the  country  near  Camaguey,  Cuba;  (2)  a  volante  in 
Camaguey;  (3)  the  gua-gua,  or  public  stage. 
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From  Ox  Cart  to  Motor  Car  in  the  Andes  is  the  title  of  Col.  Roose- 
velt's account  in  The  Outlook  of  May  23,  1914,  of  his  return  trip 
from  Santiago,  ChUe,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  journey  was 
made  from  Santiago  southward  to  Puerto  Varas  by  railway;  thence 
across  the  Andes  on  horseback  and  over  several  picturesque  lakes  by 
steamers  and  launches  to  the  frontier  town  of  Bariloche;  from  there 
to  Neuquen,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  by  automobile;  thence  by  rail- 
way back  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  Southern  Railway  of  Argentina  is 
now  perfecting  its  plans  to  extend  its  line  from  Neuquen  to  Bariloche 
and  thence  over  the  Andes  into  Chile,  and  in  three  or  four  years  from 
now  this  new  transcontinental  journey  will  be  open  to  travelers  by 
a  continuous  railway.  A  portion  of  the  joiu'ney  will  be  through  a 
section  of  the  country  whose  magnificent  natural  scenery  is  unex- 
celled in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
excerpts  taken  from  Col.  Roosevelt's  descriptive  paragraphs: 

We  left  Puerto  Varaa  by  steamer  on  the  lake  for  a  four  days'  trip  across  the  Andes, 
which  was  to  end  when  we  struck  the  Argentine  Railway  at  Neuquen.  This  break 
in  the  Andes  makes  an  easy  road,  for  the  pass  at  its  summit  is  but  3,000  feet  high. 
The  route  followed  leads  between  high  mountains  and  across  lake  after  lake,  and  the 
scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  world. 

The  first  lake  was  surrounded  by  a  rugged,  forest-clad  mountain  wilderness,  broken 
here  and  there  by  settlers'  clearings.  Wonderful  mountains  rose  near  by;  one  was 
a  snow-clad  volcano  with  a  broken  cone  which  not  many  years  ago  was  in  violent 
eruption.  Another,  even  more  beautiful,  was  a  lofty  peak  of  virginal  snow.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  lake  we  lunched  at  a  clean  little  hotel,  then  we  took  horses  and 
rode  for  a  dozen  miles  to  another  lake;  this  is  called  Esmeralda  Lake,  or  the  Lake 
of  Los  Santos.  Surely  there  can  be  no  more  beautiful  lake  anywhere  than  this.  All 
around  it  are  high  mountains,  many  of  them  volcanoes.  One  of  these  mountains  to 
the  north,  Puntiagudo,  rises  in  sheer  cliffs  to  its  soaring  summit,  so  steep  that  snow 
will  hardly  lie  on  its  sides.  Another  to  the  southwest,  called  Tronador,  the  Thun- 
derer, is  capped  with  vast  fields  of  perpetual  snow,  from  which  the  glaciers  creep 
down  to  the  valleys.  It  gains  ite  name  of  "Thunderer  "  from  the  tremendous  roaring 
of  the  shattered  ice  masses  when  they  fall.  Out  of  a  vast  cave  in  one  of  its  glaciers 
a  river  rushes,  full  grown  at  birth.  At  the  western  end  of  this  lake  stands  a  thoroughly 
comfortable  hotel,  which  we  reached  at  sunset.  Behind  us  in  the  evening  lights, 
against  the  sunset,  under  the  still  air,  the  lake  was  very  beautiful.  The  peaks  were 
golden  in  the  dying  sunlight,  and  over  them  hung  the  crescent  moon. 

Next  morning  before  sunrise  we  were  riding  eastward  through  the  valley.  For 
2  or  3  miles  the  ride  suggested  that  through  the  Yosemite,  because  of  the  abruptness 
with  which  the  high  mountain  walls  rose  on  either  hand,  while  the  valley  was  flat, 
with  glades  and  woods  alternating  on  its  surface.  Then  we  got  into  a  thick  forest. 
The  trees  were  for  the  most  part  giant  beeches,  but  with  some  conifers,  including 
a  rather  small  species  of  sequoia.  Here  and  there  in  the  glades  and  open  spaces 
were  masses  of  many-hued  wild  flowers;  conspicuous  among  them  were  the  fuchsias. 

A  dozen  miles  on  we  stopped  at  another  little  inn  and  then  climbed  through  a 
wooded  pass  between  two  mountains.  Its  summit,  near  which  lies  the  boundary 
line  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  feet 
high,  and  this  is  the  extreme  height  over  which  at  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  go  in 
traversing  what  is  elsewhere  the  mighty  mountain  wall  of  the  Andes.  Here  we  met 
a  tame  guanaco  (a  kind  of  llama)  in  the  road  ;  it  strolled  up  to  us.  smelled  the  noses 
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IN  THE  OX-DRAWN  CART. 

Thelittie  wooden  railway  between  Lake  Frla  and  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi— "the  quaintest  wooden  railway,  with  a  couple  of 

rough  hand  cars,  each  dragged  by  an  ox." 
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of  the  horees,  which  were  rather  afraid  of  it,  and  then  walked  on  by  us.  From  the 
summit  of  the  pass  the  ground  fell  rapidly  to  a  wonderfully  beautiful  little  lake  of 
lovely  green  water.  This  little  gem  of  a  lake  is  hemmed  in  by  sheer-sided  mountains, 
densely  timbered  save  where  the  cliffs  rise  too  boldly  for  even  the  hardiest  trees  to 
take  root.  As  with  all  these  lakes,  there  are  many  beautiful  waterfalls.  The  rapid 
mountain  brooks  fling  themselves  over  precipices  which  are  sometimes  so  high  that 
the  water  reaches  the  foot  in  sheets  of  wavering  mist.  Everywhere  in  the  background 
arose  the  snow  peaks. 

We  crossed  this  little  lake  in  a  steam  launch  and  on  the  other  side  found  the  quaintest 
wooden  railway,  with  a  couple  of  rough  hand  cars,  each  dragged  by  an  ox.  In  going 
downhill  the  ox  is  put  behind  the  cart,  which  he  holds  back  with  a  rope  tied  to  his 
horns.  We  piled  our  baggage  on  one  car,  three  or  four  members  of  the  party  got  on 
the  other,  and  the  rest  of  us  walked  for  2  miles  or  so  before  we  reached  the  last  lake 
we  were  to  traverse — Nahuel  Huapi. 

Here  we  were  met  by  a  little  lake  steamer,  on  which  we  spent  the  next  four  hours. 
The  lake  is  of  bold  and  irregular  outline,  with  many  deep  bays,  and  with  mountain 
walls  standing  as  promontories  between  the  bays.  For  a  couple  of  hours  the  scenery 
was  as  beautiful  as  it  had  been  during  any  part  of  the  two  days,  especially  when  we 
looked  back  at  the  mass  ol  snow-shrouded  peaks.  Then  the  lake  opened,  the  shores 
became  clear  of  wood,  the  mountains  lower,  and  near  the  eastern  end,  where  there 
were  only  low  rolling  hills,  we  came  to  the  little  village  of  Bariloche. 

Bariloche  is  a  real  frontier  village.  Forty  years  ago  Dr.  Moreno,  who  was  with  us , 
had  been  captured  by  Indians  at  this  very  spot,  had  escaped  from  them,  and  after 
days  of  extraordinary  hardship  had  reached  safety.  He  showed  us  a  strange  giant 
pine  tree,  of  a  kind  different  from  any  of  our  northern  cone  bearers,  near  which  the 
Indians  had  camped  while  he  was  a  prisoner  with  them.  He  had  persuaded  the  set- 
tlers to  have  this  tree  preserved,  and  it  is  still  protected,  though  slowly  dying  of  old 
age.  The  town  is  nearly  400  miles  horn  a  railway,  and  the  people  are  of  the  vigorous, 
enterprising  frontier  type.  It  is  üke  one  of  our  frontier  towns  of  the  old-time  West  as 
regards  the  diversity  in  ethnic  type  and  nationaUty  among  the  citizens.  The  little 
houses  stood  well  away  from  one  another  on  the  broad,  rough,  faintly  marked  streets. 
In  one  we  might  see  a  Spanish  family,  in  another  blond  Germans  or  Swiss,  in  yet  an- 
other a  family  of  gaucho  stock  looking  more  Indian  than  white.  All  worked  and 
lived  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  all  showed  the  effect  of  the  widespread  educational 
effort  of  the  Argentine  Government — an  effort  as  marked  as  in  our  country,  although 
in  Argentina  it  is  made  by  the  nation  instead  of  by  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories.   ♦    *    ♦ 

Next  morning  at  5  we  were  off  for  our  400-mile  ride  across  the  Patagonian  wastes  to 
the  railway  at  Neuquen.  We  had  been  through  a  stretch  of  scenery  as  lovely  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world— a  stretch  that  in  parts  suggested  the  Swiss  lakes  and 
mountains,  and  in  other  parts  Yellowstone  Park,  or  the  Yosemite,  or  the  mountains 
near  Puget^Sound.  In  a  couple  of  years  the  Argentinos  will  have  pushed  their  rail- 
way system  to  Bariloche,  and  then  all  toiuists  who  come  to  South  America  should 
make  a  point  of  visiting  this  wonderfully  beautiful  region.  It  is  impossible  for  me  not 
to  believe  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  developed  for  travelers  much  as  other  regions  of 
great  scenic  attraction  are  developed.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Moreno,  the  Argentine  end  of  it 
is  already  a  national  park;  I  trust  the  Chilean  end  soon  will  be. 

The  journey  from  Bariloche  to  Neuquen  was  accomplished  in 
three  motor  cars  ^without  serious  accident.  Col.  Roosevelt  gives 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  gaucho  land  through  which  the  route 
lay,  and  comments  on  the  sturdy  character  of  the  people  in  very 
complimentary  terms.    While  still  a  day's  journey  from  Neuquen 
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FROM  OX  CART  TO  MOTOR  CAR  IN  THE  ANDES. 
Col.  Roosevelt  in  his  Indian  ponclio  watching  a  gaucho  while  tlie  motor  cars  are  prepared  for  a  new  start. 


PhoCoflTttplk  liy  Frank  Harper.    Coartesy  of  The  Outlook. 

FROM  OX  CART  TO  MOTOR  CAR  IN  THE  .ANDES. 
Beaatifkil  roses  in  thelforegroand,  with  the  snow  capped  peak  of  Tronador  in  the  distance. 
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a  storm  threatened  about  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  party  sought 
refuge  in  a  country  store.     He  writes: 

With  some  effort  we  roused  the  people,  and  after  arranging  the  motor  cars  we  went 
inside.  They  were  good  people.  They  got  us  eggs  and  coffee,  and,  as  we  had  a  cold 
pig,  we  fared  well.  Then  we  lay  down  on  the  floor  of  the  store  and  on  the  counters  and 
slept  for  four  hours. 

The  following  night  they  reached  Neuquen  and  took  the  train 
for  Buenos  Aires. 

Quarrying  Ore  in  Distant  Chile  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  The 
Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland,  Ohio),  of  June  11,  1914,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  the  *' First  intimate  account  of  South  American  holdings 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co."  to  be  published.  A  perusal  of  this  article 
will  convince  the  reader  that  the  world  is  in  no  imminent  danger  of 
an  iron  famine,  and  that  Chile  is  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  sup- 
plying the  constantly  growing  demand  for  this  all-important  factor 
in  the  world's  industrial  economy.  The  following  excerpts  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  iron  deposits  controlled  by  this  American 
concern  alone: 

A  few  days  ago  the  steamer  Epsom  docked  at  Philadelphia  with  the  first  cargo  of 
Chilean  iron  ore  to  reach  this  country.  The  actual  importation  of  this  ore  calls  more 
definite  attention  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  CJo.,  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  in  developing  its  large  holdings  at  Tofo,  Coquimbo,  Chile.  These  mines 
will  serve  as  the  principal  base  of  supply  for  the  large  Bethlehem  blast  furnace  group. 
Present  plans  call  for  an  ultimate  production  of  1,500,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  which 
must  be  carried  over  the  Panama  Canal  route  to  reach  the  furnace  yards.  In  addition 
to  these  mines,  two  other  notable  American  developments  are  now  in  progress  in  Chile, 
namely,  the  Braden  copper  mines  and  the  Chuquicamata  mines  of  the  Chile  Copper  Co  , 
both  Gugtçenheim  enterprises. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  Tofo  mines  have  been  known  for  some  years,  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  them  by  Charles  Vattier  as  early  as  1888.  About  1905  Mr, 
Vattier,  after  securing  options  on  the  entire  group  of  mines,  transferred  them  to  a 
French  company — the  Sociedad  Altos  Hornos  de  Corral.  This  company  planned 
to  use  the  ores  in  its  blast  fiurnace  at  Corral  in  southern  Chile.  The  mines  were  leased 
from  the  French  company  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  1912. 

The  mines  are  located  about  4  miles  from  the  coast  near  a  small  bay  called  Cruz 
Grande.  This  bay  is  situated  near  the  Bay  of  Totorallillo,  which  at  one  time  was  of 
importance  commercially  owing  to  the  location  of  a  copper  smelter  there.  This 
smelter  depended  for  its  ores  upom  La  Higuera.  This  territory  formerly  was  an 
important  copper  mining  district  and  is  located  about  4  miles  southeast  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.'s  Tofo  property.     Some  of  the  La  Higuera  mines  are  still  active. 

The  Tofo  iron  ore  deposit  is  found  on  the  crest  of  two  hills,  which  are  separated  by  a 

slight  depression,  or  saddle.    The  general  features  are  shown  in  figure  2  which  is 

taken  from  the  land  side  in  the  direction  of  La  Higuera.    The  approximate  lower 

limit  of  the  solid  ore  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  everything  above  being  solid  iron 

ore  of  high  quality.    The  analysis  from  over  200  samples  taken  from  above  this  line, 

have  averaged: 

Ter  cent. 

Iron 68.00 

Manganese 20 

Sulphur 015 

Phosphorus 057 

Silica L50 
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This  is  a  higher  grade  ore  than  any  mined  in  the  United  States  at  present,  and  is 
richer  even  than  the  Swedish  ore,  which  has  been  shipped  into  the  United  States  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  half  a  million  tons  annually  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Ore 
as  rich  is  not  existent  in  the  United  States  in  any  quantity,  unless  it  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  California  and  Utah  deposits,  which  are  very  similar  geologically  and 
chemically  to  the  Tofo  ores.    *    *    ♦ 

In  a  general  way  there  are  two  ore  bodies  very  nearly  connected  in  the  saddle 
between  the  two  hills.  The  deposit  in  the  south  hill  has  a  diameter  of  about  1,000 
feet,  or  roughly  an  area  of  18  acres.  The  top  of  this  hill  is  785  meters  above  sea  level, 
and  at  present  ore  is  known  to  occur  at  an  elevation  of  620  meters,  so  that  the  known 
vertical  height  of  ore  is  165  meters,  or  550  feet.  The  deposit  in  the  north  hill  is  some- 
what similar.  It  has  not  shown  as  great  a  vertical  height  of  ore,  but  with  the  loose  or 
float  ore  with  which  it  is  surrounded  it  is  believed  it  will  produce  at  least  one-half 
as  much  ore  as  the  south  hill. 

Instead  of  a  mine,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  property  is  essentially  an  iron-ore 
quarry.  Conditions  are  ideal  for  cheap  open-cutting  mining,  and  the  ore,  though 
hard  and  dense,  will  be  quarried  by  steam  shovels  after  it  is  broken  up  by  blasting. 
There  is  no  overburden,  and  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  the  deposit  is  worked 
sufficiently  low  to  make  the  removal  of  any  of  the  adjacent  rock  necessary.  As  the 
height  of  the  main  deposit  is  about  2,300  feet  above  sea  level,  the  French  company 
constructed  an  aerial  cableway  to  convey  to  the  coast  the  limited  amount  of  ore  it 
required.  In  the  fall  of  1912  this  company  reconstructed  this  tramway  to  give  a 
nominal  capacity  of  800  tons  per  day,  and  also  reconstructed  a  cantilever  bridge  at 
the  bay.    *    ♦    * 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  this  ore,  long-term  freighting  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  with  Swedish  and  Norwegian  owners,  which  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  17,000-ton  steamers,  especially  designed  for  the  ore  trade 
by  the  Bethlehem  Co.'s  naval  architects.  These  vessels  will  be  approximately  520 
feet  in  length,  and  65  feet  beam.  They  will  be  capable  of  transporting  about  15,000 
tons  of  ore,  being  designed  along  lines  adapted  to  prompt  loading  and  discharging. 
In  order  to  insure  a  regular  supply  of  this  ore  at  the  furnaces  at  South  Bethlehem 
these  vessels  will  return  to  Chile  in  ballast.  It  is  calculated  that  by  returning  to 
the  loading  port  in  ballast  each  steamer  will  be  able  to  deliver  seven  cargoes,  or  100,000 
tons,  per  year.  These  ore  carriers  will  take  a  route  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  a  distance  approximately  4,500  miles. 

By  the  time  the  first  of  these  large  ore  steamers  is  ready  to  load  at  Cruz  Grande,  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  sometime  early  in  1917,  there  will  have  been  completed  a  new 
steel  hopper  pier  at  that  port,  which  follows  the  general  design  of  those  now  in  operation 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  pier  will  be  capable  of  loading  15,000  tons  of  ore  per  day,  an  d 
will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  from  30,000  to  35,000  tons,  or,  approximately,  two  full 
cargoes. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  new  steel  dock  the  ore  is  being  loaded  into  steamers 
under  the  present  cantilever  bridge,  which  is  capable  of  loading  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
tons  per  day.  The  substitution  of  the  rubber  belt  conveyers  for  the  buckets  now  used 
will  permit  the  loading  of  a  6,000-ton  steamer  in  12  hours. 

To  provide  for  the  transportation  of  this  ore  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  pier  and 
ore  carriers,  the  Bethlehem  Co.  has  entered  into  freighting  contracts  with  European 
owners  for  the  carriage  of  appmximately  750,000  tons  during  the  next  two  years. 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  all  ore  will  proceed  by  way  of  the  Magellan 
Strait,  and  the  steamship  Epsom,  the  first  steamer  to  deliver  Chilean  ore  in  the  United 
States,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  this  week,  after  having  completed  a  voyage  of  8,600 
miles. 
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Fio.  2.— TOFO  HILLS  SHOWING  EXTENT  OF  DEPOSIT. 


COortevy  of  The  Iron  Trade  Review. 

Fio.  3.— DOTTED  LINE  SHOWS  DEPTH  OF  SOLID  IRON  ORE. 
(Dltistrating  "Quarrying  Ore  in  Distant  Chile,"  in  The  Iron  Trade  Review  of  June  11, 1914. 
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Foreign  Trade  Opportunities  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  now 
running  in  the  India  Rubber  World  (New  York),  describing  the 
countries,  population,  commercial  and  industrial  progress,  etc.,  of 
various  Latin  American  republics.  In  the  issue  of  June  1,  1914,  will 
be  found  an  excellent  article  on  Ecuador,  as  informative  as  it  is 
entertaining.  The  following  excerpts  will  illustrate  the  pleasing  style 
of  the  author  as  well  as  the  educational  value  of  the  narrative: 

Every  person  of  middle  age  remembers  the  alluring  pictures  of  the  Kepublio  of 
Ecuador  which  were  in  the  geographies  of  his  early  youth.  The  palms  and  bananas 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  Temperate  Zone  productions  of  the  higher  slopes, 
the  stunted  trees  still  higher,  the  glistening  snows  with  which  the  serried  peaks  were 
finished;  the  picturesque  city  of  Quito,  basking  in  the  smiles  of  eternal  spring,  nearly 
2  miles  toward  the  sky,  and  in  the  background  a  volcano  comfortably  blowing  out  its 
clouds  of  smoke.  We  gave  faith  to  the  pictures,  but  it  was  much  like  a  fairy  tale,  after 
all.  It  seemed  as  far  away  as  the  moon,  as  inaccessible  as  the  North  Pole,  and,  with 
most  of  us,  that  impression  has  remained  to  this  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chief 
city  of  Ecuador  is  not  so  far  from  New  York  as  is  Carson  City,  Nev .  The  trip,  first-class, 
can  be  made  for  only  a  few  dollars  more.  There  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
journey  except  such  as  imagination  may  make,  and  when  the  traveler  arrives  he  will 
find  that  the  old  geographies  have  understated  the  marvels  of  this  favored  land.  But, 
he  asks,  how  is  he  to  see  the  interior,  the  land  of  perpetual  spring,  the  snowy  peaks,  the 
smoking  volcanoes,  the  llamas,  with  their  chins  up  in  the  air  like  an  aristocrat  visiting 
the  slums?  He  admits  that  he  is  not  now,  as  once,  attracted  by  pictures  of  Ecuadorean 
travel — mules  gracefully  filing  around  comers  on  ledges  18  inches  wide  above  chasms 
1,000  feet  deep:  or,  perhaps,  a  dark,  long-haired  native  crossing  a  similar  abyss  on  a 
rope  bridge  and  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  chair  in  which  sits  a  fair  and  meditative 
señorita.  It  is  all  right  in  pictures,  he  says,  awfully  interesting  in  reality,  but  he  does 
not,  as  in  his  youth,  hanker  for  the  pleasure  of  personal  experience.  We  may  at  once 
admit  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  prejudices,  and  suggest  that  if  he  wishes  to  visit  Quito 
in  less  trying  fashion  he  may  take  a  train  on  the  newly  built  railroad  from  the  seaport, 
hand  up  his  ticket  to  an  American  conductor,  and  when  he  arrives  at  Quito  get  off 
and  go  to  a  hotel.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it  now,  and  the  distance  is  less  than  300 
miles  by  rail. 

Ecuador  has  an  area  about  as  great  as  that  of  Nevada,  with  a  population  15  times  as 
great.  Portions  of  the  population  are  of  Indian,  or  partly  Indian,  descent,  but 
wholly  civilized,  and  such  peaceful  occupations  as  agriculture  and  stock  raising  fur- 
nish employment  to  the  greater  number.  In  the  production  of  cacao  Ecuador  leads  the 
world.  This  valuable  article  of  food  and  drink  was  first  exported  from  Ecuador  less 
than  40  years  ago,  but  the  planters  have  found  such  profit  in  it  that  the  pnxluction 
has  risen  to  100,000,000  pounds.  This  supply,  great  as  it  is,  is  less  than  the  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Much  of  it  goes  to  Europe,  and  then  back  across  the 
ocean  to  us.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  continue.  The  crude  product 
realizes  to  the  grower  about  10  cents  a  pound,  and  enters  our  portsduty  free.  WTien  it 
reaches  the  consumer  as  chocolate,  cocoa,  or  cocoa  butter  the  price  has  been  advanced 
by  an  average  of  500  per  cent.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  seeds 
should  be  shipped  directly  from  the  plantation  to  the  American  factory,  and  the  f(K>d 
products  sold  at  reasonable  cost.  The  ships  that  l)ring  the  cacao  will  bring  also  rubber, 
coffee,  rice,  coconuts,  and  other  tropical  pn>ducts,  for  which  we  have  such  insatiable 
need . 

These  ships,  if  they  are  to  run,  must  have  freight  both  ways,  and  it  is  in  order  for 
American  manufacturers  to  think  about  what  they  are  going  to  send  to  the  market 
that  is  waiting  for  them.     From  New  York  to  Guayaquil,  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
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18  over  10,000  miles,  a  distance  that  will  be  reduced  by  the  Panama  route  to  lesa  than 
3,000  miles.  The  present  average  of  65  days  will  be  reduced  to  14.  Freight  rates  are 
bound  to  find  a  reasonable  level.  The  commerce  of  Ecuador  will  be  like  the  move- 
ment of  a  released  spring,  instantly  responding  when  its  bonds  are  removed.  Pro- 
duction will  be  enormously  stimulated ,  immigration  on  a  large  scale  will  be  inaugurated , 
and  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  multiplied  by  many  times.    *    *    ♦ 

Gua>'aquil  is  the  port  through  which  flows  90  per  cent  of  Ecuador's  foreign  trade . 
It  has  a  population  rising  well  toward  100,000,  and,  while  in  the  past  one  of  the  most 
un^nitary  of  cities,  the  Republic  is  now  putting  its  houses  in  order,  that  it  may  meet 
the  demand  of  the  world  for  modern  sanitation  at  all  its  ports.  The  traveler  who  takes 
the  railroad  for  Quito  from  this  port  passes  through  the  reality  of  all  the  pictures  of 
the  old  geographies.  He  starts  amid  the  palms  and  pineapples  and  gradually  climbs 
to  the  zone  of  oaks  and  pines,  or  barley  and  potatoes.  He  gazes  on  Chimborazo, 
towering  to  the  stupendous  height  of  21,220  feet,  and  glittering  with  eternal  snow. 
He  sees  Cotopaxi,  the  highest  volcano  in  the  world.  This  wonderful  mountain  is 
19,500  feet  high,  the  peak  rising  as  a  perfect  cone,  the  last  4,000  feet  covered  with  snow, 
while  from  the  top  of  this  "chimney  of  the  world,"  as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  pour 
volumes  of  smoke  and  steam.  It  is  only  35  miles  from  Quito,  which  is  a  city  of  80,000, 
with  a  history  dating  back  to  nearly  100  years  before  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
It  is  rapidly  taking  up  modern  improvements,  and  is  the  seat  of  culture  and  aristocracy 
of  the  Republic.  Again  be  it  said,  this  city  of  wonders  is  nearer  New  York  than  any  of  the 
cities  of  our  Pacific  coast.  It  is  reached  by  means  of  modern  first-class  travel.  Under 
the  equator,  it  has  a  mean  temperature  of  about  60°  F. — or  about  that  of  New  York 
in  the  latter  part  of  May.  With  its  newly  found  accessibility  Quito  is  certain  to 
become  an  object  of  travel,  and  one  of  the  greatest  health  resorts  in  the  world . 

The  author  dwells  on  the  wants  of  the  country,  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  supply,  on  the 
various  lines  of  industry  and  agriculture  which  will  be  developed, 
and  concludes  with  several  paragraphs  giving  details  of  steamer  lines, 
freight  rates,  etc.  The  article  will  furnish  food  for  thought  to  the 
business  men  of  the  United  States  in  many  lines  besides  that  of  the 
rubber  industry,  to  which  the  publication  in  which  it  appears  is 
mainly  devoted. 

The  Home  of  a  Forgotten  Race,  with  the  subtitle  ''Mysterious 
Ciiichen  Itza,^^  in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  is  an  excellent  descriptive  article 
dealing  with  these  celebrated  ruins,  written  by  Edward  II.  Thompson 
for  the  June  number  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine.  In  the 
March,  1911,  number  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  appeared  an  article 
by  Sylvanus  G.  Morley  describing  practically  the  same  features  of 
these  ruins.  Mr.  Thompson's  article  is  illustrated  with  some  fine 
photographs  taken  by  himself  and  showing  many  interesting  leatures 
of  the  ancient  palaces,  temples,  and  details  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture. The  following  description  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers  and 
the  remnants  of  the  paintings  found  on  the  inner  walls  goes  into 
greater  detail  than  does  that  of  Mr.  Morley,  and  is  of  great  interest: 

On  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  mole  rests  an  edifice,  like  a  casket  holding  jewels, 
that  in  time,  as  the  fact  becomes  known,  will  be  in  itself  the  object  of  distant  pil- 
grimages. 
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It  is  known  as  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers  from  the  zone  band  of  handsomely  designed, 
artistically  executed  jaguars  that,  alternating  with  shields,  ornaments  the  southern 
face.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  term  "tiger"  is  a  misnomer  as  applied 
to  the  great  Felidae  in  America;  the  jagtiar  and  not  the  tiger  is  meant.    *    ♦    ♦ 

The  entire  front  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers  has  disappeared.  Fractured  and 
wedged  apart  by  the  growing  tree  roots  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  the  overweight  of  the 
richly  carved  façade  toppled  it  over  into  the  space  beneath,  where  it  still  lies  in  a 
formless  mass. 

Two  large  serpent  columns,  with  open  jaws  and  bulbous  teeth,  are  still  in  place. 
These  once  helped  to  sustain  the  fallen  façade,  and  probably  served  as  the  massive 
fulcrum  that  tossed  the  massive  stone  and  lime  free  from  the  platform  in  front  down 
on  the  level  floor  of  the  ceremonial  court.  These,  like  all  the  other  serpent  columns, 
are  carved  in  the  conventionalized  crotalid  shape  and  covered  with  the  conventional 
quetzal  plumes. 

The  square  end  pilasters  of  the  outer  entrance  to  the  inner  chamber  are  entirely 
covered  with  sculptures  in  low  relief.  Like  those  upon  the  pilasters  and  columns  of 
the  Castle  Temple  the  principal  motive  on  each  panel  is  a  human  figure  elaborately 
costumed  and  brilliantly  painted. 

The  wall  surface  of  both  chambers  bear  traces  of  having  been  once  covered  with 
mural  paintings.  Those  on  the  walls  of  the  outer  chamber  have  become  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  elements.  Those  on  the  walls  of  the  inner 
chamber  are  in  part  obliterated  by  the  excreta  of  bats,  and  still  more  by  the  vandal 
hand  of  man.  Enough  yet  remains  to  make  this  little  chamber  the  repositary  of  the 
best-preserved  examples  of  the  mural  paintings  of  this  ancient  Maya  race  at  present 
known. 

The  best  preserved  portion  represents  a  battle  scene.  The  attacking  party,  with 
atlatls,  spears,  and  shields,  are  seemingly  assaulting  a  city  or  some  large  center.  Above 
the  battlefield  can  be  seen  tier  upon  tier  of  houses,  and  amid  them  are  women  in 
agonized  postures,  looking  down  upon  the  fighting  warriors. 

To  one  side  is  the  symbolical  figure  of  Kuk-ul-can,  with  lightninglike  yellow  flames 
issuing  from  his  mouth,  the  sign  of  defiance  and  also  of  war.  Many  other  scenes  and 
portions  of  figures  are  depicted,  but  the  battle  scene  is  the  clearest  of  them  all  at 
present.    The  figures  are  done  in  a  clear,  easy  style,  vigorous  and  true. 

Belonging  to  this  same  temple,  but  on  a  lower  level  and  built  against  the  eastern 
wall,  is  a  chamber  22  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high.  The  front  of  this 
chamber  also  is  destroyed,  and  in  practically  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber. A  portion  of  the  end  walls  and  a  large  part  of  the  rear  still  remain  upright  and 
the  superb  wall  sculptures  they  hold  upon  their  surfaces  are  fortunately  still  left  for 
study  and  comparison. 

Clear-cut  features,  well-worked  details,  artistically  executed  and  well  carried  out, 
show  the  skill  and  spirit  of  these  ancient  artists.  The  carvings  clearly  represent  the 
performance  of  some  religious  rite  or  ceremonial  dance.  Entwined  about  the  seriei» 
of  masked  and  conventional  figures  are  the  serpent  symbol,  that  of  the  sun  and  appar- 
ently that  of  rain  and  water.  Description  is  nearly  useless  in  cases  like  this;  only 
photographs  or  drawings  can  adequately  represent  the  work. 

The  figures  were  originally  painted  in  the  conventional  colors,  with  the  ever-present 
deep  red  background.  Portions  of  the  two  richly  carved  square  pillars  that  once 
helped  to  sustain  the  fallen  front,  and  between  them  a  rigid  conventionalized  "tiger," 
seemingly  a  kind  of  ceremonial  seat,  complete  all  that  is  now  visible  of  this  chamber. 

Half  ruined  as  it  is,  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers  is  a  treasure  and  a  boon  to  students  of 
the  Maya  civilization. 

With  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  Round  Tower  Mr.  Thompson 
advances  the  theory  that  this  was  used  for  an  observatory. 

The  edifice  lises  like  a  turret,  40  feet  and  of  equal  diameter,  from  near  the  center  of 
a  terrace,  20  feet  high,  220  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide. 
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He  explains  its  use  as  follows: 

Its  purpose  is  at  present  unknown;  but  from  its  construction,  annular  chambers, 
winding  stairway,  and  the  position  of  its  outlooks  and  outlets  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
an  observatory,  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  celestial  bodies.  It  is  known 
that  Üie  ancient  American  calendar  system  was  so  accurately  developed  that  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  was  for  a  time  incredulous  of  its  native  origin. 

The  learned  ones,  the  wise  men  among  these  people,  were  astronomers,  not  mere 
star  gazers,  and  there  are  those  among  the  Mayas  at  the  present  day  that  have  a  sur- 
prising native  knowledge  of  the  celestial  geography,  as  well  as  of  curious  properties  of 
certain  roots  and  herbs  on  the  earth  beneath. 

The  present  conical  form  of  this  edifice,  the  shape  of  its  chambers,  and  above  all  the 
peculiar  inner  stairway  winding  around  a  solid  center,  have  caused  the  natives  to  call 
it,  in  their  vernacular,  *'the  house  of  the  snail,''  and  this  name  in  its  Spanish  dress 
clings  to  it  now.  As  caracol  (snail)  it  is  best  known  to  the  people  of  the  region,  and 
under  this  name  it  is  shown  to  the  curious  and  the  visitors  from  afeir. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  reader  several  very  entertaining  and 
romantic  legends  of  the  ancient  Mayas,  as  well  as  a  brief  account  of 
the  Sjpanish  invasion  imder  Montejo,  and  concludes  the  article  with 
the  following: 

The  American  people  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have  right  at  home,  at 
their  very  doors,  architecture  essentially  American,  as  it  were,  ruined  structvu^es 
every  whit  as  interesting,  as  massive,  and  possibly  as  old  as  those  of  other  lands,  whose 
boast  it  is  that  the  Americans  must  come  to  them,  for  "America  has  no  ruins." 

Within  these  mysterious  ruins,  American  ruins,  are  great  books,  with  pagefe  of  stone, 
writ  in  characters  that  no  man  may  yet  read.  Are  the  mysteries  they  hold,  the  won- 
derful facts,  that  certainly  lie  sealed  and  mute  within  them,  hidden  from  us,  less 
interesting  to  Americans  than  are  the  tales  of  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  rites  of  Druids, 
Roman  campings,  or  Saxon  raidi n3;s?    I  think  not. 

The  World's  Largest  Animal  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  recently- 
appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  and  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Spanish 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  for  June,  1914.  In  the  Spanish 
review  reference  is  made  to  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Bad  Lands 
of  Utah  and  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  skeletal  remains  of  extinct 
animals.     The  reviewer  writes: 

Several  years  ago  scientists  from  the  Carnegie  Museum  began  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions in  the  section  of  country  above  mentioned,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  original  investigations  revealed  portions  of  animals  of 
enormous  size,  and  these  were  systematically  unearthed,  portion  by  portion,  until  a 
monster  skeleton  was  brought  to  light  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  largest  ever  dis- 
covered. The  name  of  "thunder  lizard"  was  given  to  the  strange  find.  The  esti- 
mated length  of  the  animal  is  85  feet,  and  the  height  must  have  been  about  16  or  17 
feet,  while  the  neck  appears  to  have  been  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  famous 
Diplodocus,  another  giant  of  the  animal  family,  which,  however,  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  later  find. 

Dr.  Holland)  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  museum,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  addition 
to  the  museum,  for  it  was  he  who  first  went  to  Utah  with  his  assistants  and  began  the 
search.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  it  was  this  scientist  who  went  to  Argentina  several 
years  ago  with  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Diplodocus,  whi(*h  was  presented  to  that 
nation  by  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Courtesy  of  Harpor'«; Weekly. 

BONES  OF  HIND  LEG  OF  BRONTOSAURUS  LOÜISAE. 

There  has  recently  been  dug  up  on  the  top  of  an  arid  mountain  in  the  Bad  Lands  of 
Utah  the  biggest  fossil  skeleton  known  to  science.  The  estimated  kngth  of  this 
animal  Is  85  feet  and  the  height  16*  feet.  The  neck  of  the  Brontosaur.  in  life,  was 
perhaps  3  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the  Diplodocus,  and  the  tail  one-thlni  longer. 
The  name  Brontosaurus  Louisae  has  been  given  to  this  animal  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 
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Courteey  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

DINOSAUR  PEAK, WHERE  THE  PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  ARE  BEING  DUG  UP. 

After  more  than  seven  years  of  diligent  surveying  and  exploring  the  remains  of  this  monster  animal  were 
discovered  on  a  mountain  peak  5,500  feet  high.  It  tx>ok  over  two  years  of  Quarrying  to  get  out  the 
skeleton  in  the  rough;  it  has  taken  three  years  to  chip  away  the  matrix  from  tne  skeleton. 


Courtesy  of  Harper'»  Weekly. 

BONES  OF  A  DINOSAUR, PARTLY  SWATHED  IN  PLASTER  BEFORE  REMOVAL  FROM 

QUARRY. 

To  remove  the  skeleton  of  a  big  dinosaur  is  no  simple  task.  Since  the  rock  can  not  he  blasts  away  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  bones,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  out  the  bones  with  more  or  less  of  the  rock 
adhering  to  them.  Massive  blocks  of  stone  must  thus  be  quarried,  and  these  are  numbered  as  they  are 
removed  so  as  t^  preserve  a  record  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts.  Each  block  is  covered  with 
tmrlap  steeped  in  wet  plaster  of  Paris  to  protect  the  bone. 
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The  exploration  work  in  Utah  began  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  camp  at 
Dinosaur  Peak,  from  which  point  as  a  base  the  scientists  extended  their  investigations 
in  various  directions.  Many  months  passed  without  anything  of  imjwrtance  being 
found,  but  finally  their  searches  were  rewarded.  The  work  of  quarrying  the  whole 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  Brontosaurus  required  the  labor  of  many  men  and  months  of 
time.  Even  after  being  quarried  the  large  stones  in  which  the  bones  could  be  traced, 
required  26  four-horse  wagons  to  transport  them  to  the  nearest  railway  point,  from 
where  they  were  sent  to  the  museum.  The  remains  are  said  to  be  among  the  most 
perfectly  preserved  specimens  that  have  ever  been  unearthed,  and  when  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  have  been  imbedded  in  the  stone  for  something  like  15,000,000  years 
the  fact  becomes  all  the  more  astonishing.  In  most  sections  where  extinct  animal 
remains  have  been  found  they  have  been  in  jumbled  or  confused  masses  and  often 
required  a  considerable  degree  of  imagination  to  figure  out  the  probable  nature  and 
shape  of  the  animal  or  reptile,  but  with  the  great  Utah  find  the  reverse  is  especially 
noticeable.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  large  discovery  but  also  with  those  of 
various  smaller  animals  found  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  museum  the  work  of  cutting  the  specimens  from  their  stone 
bed  in  which  they  have  lam  for  centuries  is  progressing,  and  when 
this  largest  beast  that  has  ever  been  discovered  is  exhibited  to  the 
public  it  doubtless  will  be  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  lived.  Thus 
the  people  of  to-day  may  gaze  upon  the  remains  of  a  monster  that 
lived  and  flourished  so  many  centuries  ago  that  conjectures  as  to  its 
life  seem  totally  inadequate.  One  fact  seems  to  be  established,  and 
that  is  the  Brontosaurs  were  certainly  kings  in  weight  if  not  in 
battle,  for  the  weight  of  the  one  just  discovered  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  20  tons;  and  when  we  remember  that  a  good-sized  elephant 
of  the  present  day  weighs  only  about  5  tons,  the  immensity  of  the 
ancient  beast  appears  all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  Game  of  Golf  in  the  Tropics,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  South- 
ern Sportsman  (Washington,  D.  C),  is  a  brief  account  of  the  golf 
Unks  of  the  Country  Club  of  Habana,  Cuba.  In  speaking  of  the 
popularity  of  this  fine  out-door  sport  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  world,  the  article  states: 

From  the  confines  of  Scotland's  hills,  the  land  of  its  origin,  the  game  of  golf  ha^ 
spread  until  it  is  found  to-day  a  national  game  in  nearly  every  ci\ilized  country* 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  equally  enjoyed  in  the  warmer  climates  as  in  the 
colder  more  northern  ones.  The  devotee  of  outdoor  games,  no  matter  where  he  may 
reside  or  to  what  nationality  he  may  belong,  is  equally  allured  by  the  enticing 
little  gutta-percha  ball  and  the  rolling  green  sod  over  which  it  is  driven  and  followed. 
Golf,  the  pedestrian's  game,  is  played  around  nearly  every  city  of  the  world,  while 
many  of  them  have  three  or  four  courses  located  in  their  suburbs.  Even  under  tropical 
^un  its  devotees  are  as  ardent  and  enthusiastic  as  their  northern  brothers  in  the  sport, 
and  the  country  club  of  a  few  years  ago  is  now  the  golf  club  the  world  over. 

Among  the  most  recently  established  courses  is  that  of  the  Countrj'  Club  of  Habana, 
located  at  Marianao,  about  7  miles  from  the  center  of  the  Cuban  city,  and  opened  in 
November,  1912.  The  links  are  laid  out  upon  undulating  ground  and  consist  of  a 
regulation  18-hole  course,  6,100  yards  in  length.  Par  is  placed  at  72 ;  bogey  at  82.  In 
characteristics  each  hole  is  distinct,  there  being  no  two  alike  and  the  contour  of  the 
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ground  is  such  as  to  require  few,  if  any,  artificial  hazards.  An  annual  tournament  is 
held  in  February  of  each  year  and  is  the  event  of  the  year,  usually  extending  over  two 
weeks.  As  many  visitors  visit  the  island  at  this  season,  there  is  generally  a  large 
number  of  spectators  as  well  as  players  present  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
scene  is  a  brilliant  and  interesting  one. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hillyer,  a  well-known  Washington  player,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies,  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  location  of  the  course  and  the  climate  of  the  country. 
During  the  season  when  snow  and  ice  make  the  playing  of  golf 
impossible  farther  north,  the  climate  of  Cuba  is  ideal  for  the  sport. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TIP  TO  JUNE  16,  1914.» 


Title. 


I>ate. 


ARGENTINA. 

Year  Book  of  City  of  Buenos  Aires. 


Crushing  machinery  (list  of  mines  and  quarries) 

Coal. 


Lumber  imports 

Importers  of  axe,  shovel,  broom,  and  similar  handles. 

Imports  of  fur  garments  in  Argentina,  1912 

Commerce  and  industries  for  1913 

Electric  coffee  mills , 

Wool  shipments  from  River  Plate,  flrom  Oct.  1, 1913, 

to  March,  1914. 
Arraitin6  Law  No.  7092  (scientific,  literary,  and  ar- 

tbtic  property  act). 
Publications  of  the  Argentine  Bureau  of  Mines,  Boletin 

No.  8-9. 

Notes , 

Importers  of  men's  belts 


List  of  exporters  of  fertiliser  materials. 
Importation  of  ship  dip 


Exports  of  crude  rubber  for  April,  1914. 
Cottonseed 


Flour 

Mining  machinery,  duties.. 

Motor  car  traffic 

Customs  storage  charges 

Disenfectants 

Agriculture 

California  fruits 

Brazilian  hard  woods 


Report  on  American-made  footwear 

Metal  beds 

Taxation 

8e\e  of  surgical  instruments  and  supplies. 

(flue  and  glue  factories  in  Para 

Ageni  y  lor  cotton-oil  products 

Bones 


Jan.    14 


Apr.  2 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  8 
Apr.    9 

..do 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  24 

Apr.  27  I 

Apr.   28  I 

..do.... 
Apr.  29 

..do....| 
Apr.  30 


Author. 


Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
Apr. 

.\pr. 

..do. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

.  .do. 


R.    M.    Barileman,    consul    general, 

Buenos  Aires. 
. .  illiam  Dawson,  Jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
R.    M.    Barileman,    coasul    general, 

Buenos  Aires. 
(From  Buenos  Aires.) 

Do. 

"  lUiam  Dawson,  jr.,  consul.  Rosarlo. 
R.    M.    Bartleman,    consul    general, 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 


George  H.  Pickerell,  consul,  Para. 
Albro  L.  Bumell.  vice  consul  general, 
in  charge,  Rio  ae  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
George  H.  Pickerell,  consul,  Para. 

Do! 
Albro  L.  Bumell.  vice  consul  general, 
in  charge,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
George  H.  Pickerell,  consul.  Para. 

Do. 
.\lbro  L.  Bumell.  vice  consul  general 
in  charge,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


»  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
bat  merely  those  that  are  suppliea  to  the  Pan  American  Vnlon  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Rcforts  received  up  to  June  16,  79/-^— Continued. 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


Comnierce  and  indii^itries  for  1913 i  .\pr.  21 

Shooks  and  casks  (little  market) ,  Apr.  2.Í 

Automatic  fire  extinçiiishers  (little  market) '  Apr.  24 

Report  on  trade  conditions do 

Frii its Apr.  2S 

Glass  and  «livssware I .  ..do 

Patent  and  trade-mark  laws do 

Shoes do I 

Leather |   \pr.  29 

Safes  and  bank  vaults i . .  .do ' 

Mail-order  business L .  .do 

Motor  boats .\pr.  30 

Hops  (¡mix)rts) Mav     1 

Saddle  and  harness  pads !..  .do. . .  . 

Walnuts !..  .do 

Jewelrj- Mav     4  i 

Knit  goods do 

Klectric  vacuum  cleaners May     5  ' 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
Mav 


6  I 


Ga^wlineliphts 

Olue 

1/eather 

Practice  of  law 

Practice  of  metlioine ¡...do. 

Office  of  bank  stationery  (little  market) !..  .do 

Cotton  yam .  May     7 

Sanitary  paner  cups - . .  .do 

Weichts  and  measures do 

Trade  and  industrial  notes May     9 


COLOMBIA. 


Wall  paper 

Rum  concession  in  Atlantic  derartment,  extended  . 
Market  for  canned  table  fruit'< 


COSTA  RICA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1913. 


Apr.  21 

May     2 
May   11 


.\lfred  .\.  Winslow,  consul.  Valparai^-o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thad.    A.    Thomson.    United    States 

minister,  Roirota 
Isaac  A .  Manninir,  consul.  Barranquilla. 
Do. 


May  16      Samuel  T.  Lee.  consul.  San  Jo  e. 


ctmA. 

Moving  pictures May     6     Dean  R.  Wood,  cansular  agent.  Nue \  i 

I  t.is. 

Importers  of  box  shooks |  Mav  27  i         Do. 


DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC. 


I 


Sugar  mills May    2 

Biological  pro<luets  <  li^t  of  dniggists) '  Mav     4  j 

Principal  plantations  in  the  Republic do 

Pumps do 

Machinery  ino  market,  except  on  sugar  e>tates) May     5  ' 

Woodworking  machinerv i . .  .do 

Railroad  cars  (little  market) !  Mav     7 

Timl  »er i ...  do 

Disinfectants  and  sanitation  goods May   11  j 

Moving  picture  ^duties  on  moving  picture  nr.achines).    Mav   12 

Cordage May   13 

Furniture !  May   16  i 

Automobile?  and  accessories do 

Do May   19 

Annual  report,  commerce  and  industries  ol  can>ular  '  May  21 
district,  1913.  ; 

HONDURAS. 

Road-building  machiner)- .\pr.  27  I 

Merchants Apr.  2S 

Antiquities Apr.  30 

Banana-handling  machinery  (lit  tie  raarJ.et) May    3 

Lumber  Imports  (list  istol  importers) do ¡ 

Hardware  and  tools do 

Drilling  machinery do 

Sanitar>'  dair>'  bam  equipment  (no  market > do , 

Office  supplies May     4  ' 

Coffin  hardware  (little  used) do 

Packing  for  tropical  climate do 

Rat  and  roach  paste do , 


Chnr'e;  TT.  Mhrecht,  vice  and  deputy 
c  n-iul  general,  Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Frank  .\ndorson  Ilenrv, consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 


E.  M.  Lawton,  con.sul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 
David  J.  D.  Myers, coiLsul,  Puerto,  Cor- 
tes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Title. 


Date. 


Author 


HONDURAS— continued.  ! 

GasolineandkerosenooilenRlnesdit  tie  market) May     9 

Mo .  inp-picture  machiner>' .do 

Beef  cattle do 

Sto.es ...do.. . 

Shoes  (list  of  importers) May     9 

Pumps ...do 

Machinery  for  bottling  soda  water do 

Rock-crushing  machinerj-,  power  pumps,  oil  engines,     May  12 

etc.  (no  market). 
Futurs ...do. 


Rubl>er  tires  (no  market; 

Electric  supolies 

Glue  (little  used) 

Steam  plants 

Wagon  transportation.    Government   regulation   for 

tires;  condition  of  roads. 
Pumps 


Crates  and  boxes  (no  market) 

Explosives  (importation  prohibited  of  most). 

Banana  industry,  price  of  land,  etc 

Gasoline  and  kerosene  (little  market ) 

Hotels,  average  daily  rates 


MEXICO. 


Business  houses 

Manufacturing  (textiles,  candles,  matches,  etc.). . 
I  'ist  of  merchants 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
May 

May 

..do. 
May 
May 
..do. 
..do. 


Apr.  13 

...do.... 
.\pr.  14 

Lbt  of  dealers  in  pins,  hooks  and  eyes >  May  21 

Glue May  24 

..do 


Breweries  and  refrigerating  plants 

NICARAGUA. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  for  consular 
district  of  Corinto,  1913. 


Clocks 

Coconut  growing  in  Panama. 
Water  Alters  aittle  used) 


Flour 

Electric-light  plants  (none). 

Engines 

Bank  and  office  supplies 


Electrk?  lights  for  decoration 

Cement,  production  and  imports. 


VENEZUELA. 


Sanitary  paper  cups  (list  of  drug  houses) , 

Flour,  value  oí  imports,  1912  (list  of  importers).. 

Shoes  (dealers) 

Sanitary  appliances  as  applied  to  dairying 

Petroleum  products  (classiflcations) , 

List  of  principal  railways 

Motor  boats  (list  of  commission  agents) 

Stationfflj  (list  of  dealers) 

List  of  edfucational  institutions 

(Hue. 


May     7 


Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  18 


Machinery 

Electric  motors. 
Taxation 


Imports  of  leather,  1912  (tanneries,  shoe  factories) May   13 

D binfecting  materials May  14 


...do..., 

Mav     7 

...do... 

(•) 


Apr.  20 
Apr.  29 


Apr.  22 

..do 

..do.... 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  2S 

...do 

Apr.  29 
Apr.  30 
Mav  2 
May     4 

...do 

May     9 


David  J.    D.   Myers,  consul,   Puerto 

Cortes. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
E.  M.  I.awton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul,   Puerto 
Cortes. 

Do. 
E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San  Luis 
Potosí. 
Do. 
Richard  ii.  Stadden,  vice  consul.  Man- 
zanillo. 
Louis  Hostetter,  consul.  Hermosillo, 
Do. 
Do. 


Harold  D.  Clum,  consul,  Corinto. 


James  C.  Kellogg,  consul,  Colon. 

Do. 
Paul  Osterhout,  coasular  agent,  Bocas 
del  Toro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  coasul.  Montevideo. 


dph  J 


Fruits do. . . 

Steamship  connections  between  Colon  and  ports  of  ...do ' 

Venezuela.  I 

Hotel  associations May   16  ; 

Methods  of  shipping do. . .  1 


Thomas  W.  V^oetter,  consul,  La  Guaira 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Carl  P.  Sutherland,  vice  and  deputy 

consul,  Maracaibo. 
Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La  Guaira 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


>  Undated, 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC  FOR  1913 


ACCORDING  to  the  official  report  of  the  Argentine  statistical 
office,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  the  year  1913  was  904,857,089  pesos  («877,711,376 
United  States  gold),  represented  by  imports  to  the  value 
of  421,352,542  pesos  ($408,711,966),  and  exports  of  483,504,547 
($468,999,410).  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were:  Imports, 
384,853,469  ($373,307,865);  exports,  480,391,256  ($465,979,518); 
total,  865,244,725  pesos  ($839,287,383).  There  was,  therefore,  an  in- 
crease in  imports  of  36,499,073  pesos  ($35,404,101),  and  in  exports 
of  3,113,291  pesos  ($3,019,892),  or  a  total  increase  in  foreign  trade 
of  39,612,364  pesos  ($38,423,993). 

These  figures  do  not  include  coin  imports  and  exports,  of  which  the 
former  amounted  to  47,941,425  pesos  ($46,503,182),  and  the  latter 
to  43,417,484  pesos  ($42,114,959),  an  increase  in  the  year  in  coin 
imports  of  11,863,618  pesos  ($11,507,709),  and  in  coin  exports  of 
42,831,863  pesos  ($41,546,907). 

The  Argentine  gold  peso  approximates  in  value  the  United  States 
dollar,  being  worth  commercially  about  97  cents  gold.  In  the  table 
below  and  in  other  tables  in  this  review  of  Argentine  trade,  for  ordi- 
nary comparisons  the  peso  may  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  United 
States  dollar. 


Twenty-year  table  of  foreign  trade. 


Year. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Year. 


1894. 
1895. 
189fi. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


9r».iKK 
112.  n.:^ 

9S. 2^- 
107.42^ 
11*    v'' 

n:i.  IV- 
li:; 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Pesos. 
264,157,525 
322,843,841 
292,2.53.829 
290,204.369 
3fi6,0a5,341 
397.350,528 
372,620,055 
324,097,538 
384, 853;  409  480,391,256 
1903 i     13l,-í()^,i«)0       220,984,524      1913 i    421,352,542         483,504,547 


i25  I 

138 

m 

148 
100 
•71  ; 
169 
•49 


10 
12 
111 
10 
13; 
18 
15 
16 


10Eí,('i",i56  I     1?.',4M.,V;¿7      1912., 


Pesos. 
187,3a5,9e9 
205,154,420 
269,970,521 
285,860,683 
272,972,736 
302,756,095 
351,770,656 
1911 366.810,686 


1904. 
I   1905. 

1  1907. 
^  1908. 
1  1909. 
1910. 


122 
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THE   PAN   AMERICAN    UNION. 
IMPORTS. 


The  im])()rts  by  principal  coiintrios  of  origin  for  the  last  five  years 
were  : 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

United  ètates  ' 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spain 

Brazil 

British  possessions  « . 
Austria-Hungar>'  — 

Netherlands 

Unigiiay 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Paraguay 

Norway 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cul>a 

Australia 

Japan 

Chile 

Portugal 

China 

RiL<^sia 

Bolivia 

Denmark 

Turkey 

Dutch  possessions. . . 

Peru 

other  countries..   .. 


Total I    ;iii2,75rt,f>95 


mr.i 

l.îlJ 

nil 

1  12 

l'n3 

Peso',. 

Pf«W. 

Pfo-O*. 

Pe-iot. 

Pt^f'i. 

99.  19S  2B9  , 

ira.:í77.394 

IOS.  637, 430 

IK  "~-^   ?»\6 

130.VS,;  ;is7 

44.:)55.770 

'a,  l.N,><S,H 

r-  ..-  on 

m 

71.:U1,62H 

4;i..)«S,Sl>9  I 

¡'.41^.  ^92 

[90 

>51 

fi2,it32.Sc-:< 

80.S<)1,1-Í2  ! 

:::í.-..V'.ú40 

:  .    -   ..«5 

......  »7S 

3S.075.S11 

2«,  H^H,  106 

:■.l,7:'^115 

2<t.;^4¿,979 

32.  4-^7.  152 

34.7s9,74l 

13,570,074  1 

l:',,V'v,l>« 

19.4S.5.211 

20.37(1.130 

21.953.910 

9,3'2«,67i  ' 

in. 'MM  Jlo 

1'  >-<•  m5 

]i  '.-V    107 

12, 3S9, 607 

S,177.S05 

!',  !         iQ4  ! 

H6 

136 

9, -2.59.1  «2 

ft,037,3íM 

-.  •        i0»i  , 

m 

.2.S 

7, 763, 164 

2,96().sa2 

:'.    ;-       .15 

14 

«5 

5,933,444 

2.211,110 

■   '         »i9 

•39 

\(\7 

4.074,1{H 

2,49rt.611 

-'.J'^'    194 

4S 

H3 

3, 196. 4i« 

yõ'),  132 

1 .  _•        149 

Í45 

45 

3. 1-23.  SS9 

2,  oft**,  7ft3 

J.           94 

r24 

HX) 

2. 749. 6S2 

1,<W).174  ' 

1,"        77 

¡93 

106 

2,271,13.5 

905. 4<} 

1             19 

'23 

'94 

2,261.342 

l,S91.5i<) 

.-,-     m 

61 

:■  •    _Î57 

1.651.S10 

7,949 

-'..17  , 

.„,   55 

-20 

1,353.7^5 

P4S491 

850,711 

S 14, 767 

1   I  '  >:.   ISO 

l.l*26,65>i 

261,576 

7H,411 

424,190 

.--H,::94 

l,023.lss 

304.270 

763.365 

519, 6>7 

:u,  >5 

S6h,  24») 

452, 6Sl 

4SI. 549 

6»<2,3<yi 

571.412 

707.  *I9S 

29S.971 

35S.279 

4SI.W4S 

503,OS-> 

5*'5.975 

5S9.  «Î3 

527,536 

690. 93S 

503,  «47 

56?,  645 

739,915  1 

4>U,403 

1.73S.131 

262,  .S59 

447,  S4Õ 

154,799 

138.335 

149. 3SH 

430. 750 

252.IÏ24 

50,392  1 

47,409 

73. 153 

167.930 

204.  U)6 

61,090  , 

113,143 

33S, S77 

103.501 

127.026 

7S1,709 

15.164  1 

411.545 

31.140 

15,S99 

511,440  1 

462,990  1 

521.603 

2,360 

\,U2 

73S,414  ; 

409,r>.so 

235,272 

303,571 

351.519 

ii»2,75rt,f>95  ! 

351,770,6.56  1 

3m>,S10,(W6 

3S4,853,469 

421.352,542 

>  It  mast  be  rememherei  that  the  figures  in  this  and  all  other  tallies  in  this  review  represent  valuations 
according  to  Argentine  customs  appraisements.  Acconling  to  the  United  States  customshouse  appraise- 
ments, the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Argentina  (  imports  alnjvei  amount  to  554.9Si).415.  The  figures 
alwve.  valuing  the  peso  at  97 cents,  would  show  Argentine  imports  irom  th?  Unitel  State"  as  |L">9,s6l.7(ïi. 
The  diflference  d»ie  mainly  to  the  diíTerent  standards  of  appraisement  and  also  to  transshipments  would 
therefore  be  M,H.si,2ss.     What  is  said  of  the  statistics  of  the  Unitel  States  is  also  tnie  lor  all 


other  countries  given  in  the  tattle  at>ove. 
«  Does  not  include  Australia  and  Canada. 


the 


The  percentages  that  the  imports  from  the  eight  leading  countries 
bear  to  the  total  Argentine  imports  for  the  last  five  years  are  shown 
in  the  followinor  table: 


Countries. 


1911 


Per  cent. 

United  Kingdom I  32.  S 

Germany I  14.7 

Unitel  States 14. 2 

France 10. 2 

Italy 8. 9 

BeK'ium 4. 5 

Spain 3. 1 

Braril 2.7 


Per  c^nt.    1 

Percent.    1 

Per  cent. 

Per  cení. 

31.1 

29.6 

30.  S 

31.1 

17.4 

is.o 

16.6 

16.9 

13.  s 

14.3 

15.4 

14.7 

9.6 

10.4 

9.  S 

9.0 

9.0 

s.o 

S.  5 

S3 

5.6 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

3.1   , 

3.1 

3.1 

2.9 

2.6  1 

2.3 

■    2.5 

2.2 

Of  the  total  Argentine  imports  in  1913,  293,731,546  pesos  were 
dutiable  and  127,620,996  pesos  duty  free. 
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The  imports  under  19  major  classifications  were: 


125 


Live  Afiimiü» 

Food  products 

Tobaooo 

Wines,  llqaors,  and  other  bever- 
ages 

Textiles,  and  manafactares  of. . . . 

Oils,  çrráae,  etc 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceutical 
products , 

Paints,  dyes,  etc 

Timber,  woods,  straw,  and  man- 
oCacturesof , 

Paper,  and  manutactures  of. 

Hides,  skins,  and  manuiactures 
of... 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Othermetals,and  manufactures  of 

Agricultural  implements  and 
machinery , 

Locomotion:  Railway  cars, 
eoaipment,  carriages,  automo- 
biles, etc 

Earths,  stones,  glass,  coal,  etc 

Building  materuds 

Electrical  apparatus 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Value  in  United  States  gold 


1909 


1910 


Pesos. 
1,545,853  , 
23,014,691  I 
6,201,028 

13,410,486  I 

59,923,699 

11,852,943 

10,203,393 
1,997,105 

7,639,715 
6,638,359 

2,581,166 
36,575,232 
10,210,824 

16,651,610 


31,711,285 
21,758,269 
28,365,889 
4,216,914 
8,257,635 


302,756,095 
$293,673,412 


Pesos. 
964,442 
27,141,259 
6,081,719 

14,951,151 
68,365,167 
13,802,439 

12,280,907 
2,305,042 

8,670,726 
8,307,701 

3,075,615 
43,119,488 
12,870,455 

18,921,823 


35,095,183 
30,925,510 
29,237,334 
5,741,530 
9,814,165 


351,770,656 
$341,217,536 


1911 


Pesos. 

521,530 

29,336,767 

5,891,805 

13,799,170 
60,698,095 
15,890,464 

12,178,274 
2,444,818 

10,400,579 


3,597,784 
43,085,741 
15,479,686 

13,602,372 


36,865,379 
33,202,076 
33,789,444 
6,683,673 
11,583,049 


366,810,686 
$355,806,365 


1912 


Pesos. 
558,975 
30,140,447 
7,594,968 

14,677,392 
78,370,163 
18,446,032 

14,281,226 
2,515,287 

9,888,377 
9,866,902 

3,903,152 
45,997,642 
14,366,709  t 

12,552,048  , 


32,798,668  ' 
33,617,226 
31,265,467 
9,308,785 
14,704,003 


1913 


Pesos. 

1,419,290 
34,933,955 

7,038,055 

14,042,158 
89,560,214 
23,778,916 

15,193,658 
2,535,437 

10,828,939 
9,901,985 

4,610,560 
50,040,305 
14,257,919 

9,124,632 


37,223,336 
36,577,931 
35,775,580 
10,110,088 
14,399,584 


384,853,469 
$373,307,866  ; 


421,352,542 
$408,711,966 


LIVE   ANIMALS. 


The  principal  live  animal  imports  in  1913  were  57,809  horned 
cattle,  worth  950,617  pesos;  65,655  sheep,  worth  220,489  pesos;  and 
687  horses,  worth  187,873  pesos. 


FOOD   PRODUCTS. 


Pesos. 

Animal  food  products 6, 389, 045 

Vegetable  food  products: 

Fruits 2,  767, 896 

Spices  and  condiments 4, 385, 865 

Grain  and  vegetables I  5, 676, 110 

Infusions  and  drinks '  9, 480, 514 


1912 


Fbur,  pastes,  starch,  etc. 
Total. 


1, 441, 017 


30, 140, 447 


1913 


Pesos. 
6,  572, 463 

2,  583, 251 
8, 098, 967 
6,727,848 
9, 517, 360 
1,434,066 


34, 933, 955 


Animal  food  products, — The  principal  animal  food  products  in  1913 
were:  Codfish,  cut  or  shredded,  297,807  kilos,  worth  59,561  pesos; 
whole,  5,335,739  kilos,  worth  747,004  pesos.  Canned  meats,  245,392 
kilos,  worth  122,695  pesos.  Sausages,  472,182  kilos,  worth  330,527 
pesos.    E^s,  3,037,323  kilos,  worth  607,464  pesos.     Hams,  856,004 

48888—BnlL  1—14 ^9 
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kilos,  worth]  428,002  pesos.  Condensed  milk,  437,042  kilos,  worth 
122,372  pesos.  Canned  fish,  1,421,712  kilos,  worth  497,599  pesos;  in 
brine,  1,383,653  kilos,  worth  207,547  pesos.  Cheese,  5,045,040  kilos, 
worth  2,018,016  pesos.  Sardines,  4,984,616  kilos,  worth  1,246,154 
pesos. 

Fruüs. — The  principal  fruit  imports  in  1913  were:  Olives,  3,394,929 
kilos,  worth  339,493  pesos.  Bananas,  138,030  pesos.  Fruits  in 
brandy  and  other  hquors,  457,447  kilos,  worth  143,832  pesos.  Apples, 
208,371  pesos.  Oranges,  287,466  pesos.  Nuts,  191,053  pesos. 
Lemons,  97,800  pesos.  Other  fruits  not  mentioned,  303,375  pesos. 
Dried  figs,  1,030,346  kilos,  worth  123,641  pesos. 

Spices  and  œndiments, — The  principal  imports  under  spices  and 
condiments  in  1913  were:  Garlic  and  onions,  9,989  metric  tons,  worth 
499,448  pesos.  Saffron,  15,103  kilos,  worth  302,060  pesos.  Refined 
sugar,  49,892  tons,  worth  3,991,385  pesos;  unrefined,  25,667  tons, 
worth  1,547,140  pesos.  Mushrooms,  canned  and  dried,  411,006  kilos, 
worth  143,851  pesos.  Tomato  catsup,  6,793  tons,  worth  815,134 
pesos.  Ground  pepper,  1,381  tons,  worth  207,083  pesos.  Whole 
pepper  (grain),  704  tons,  worth  140,793  pesos.  English  sauce,  98,662 
pesos. 

Orain  and  vegetables. — The  principal  grain  and  vegetable  imports  in 
1913  were:  Rice,  60,507  tons,  worth  3,783,812  pesos.  Carob  beans, 
1,872  tons,  worth  83,738  pesos.  Oats  (cereal  food),  853  tons,  worth 
64,117  pesos.  Chick  peas,  3,765  tons,  worth  301,175  pesos.  Pre- 
served vegetables,  1,563  tons,  worth  390,705  pesos.  Malt,  24,637 
tons,  worth  1,231,832  pesos.  Peanuts,  3,623  tons,  worth  181,150 
pesos.  Whole  peppers,  1,910  tons,  worth  286,444  pesos.  Porotos  (a 
kind  of  pea),  6,688  tons,  worth  334,395  pesos. 

Infusions  and  drinks, — ^The  principal  imports  in  1913  of  substances 
used  for  infusions  and  drinks  were:  Chicory,  88,463  pesos.  Cacao, 
1,445  tons,  worth  289,023  pesos.  Coffee  (in  grain),  14,785  tons,  worth 
1,774,255  pesos.  Coca,  320,754  kilos,  worth  128,301  pesos.  Choc- 
olate in  paste,  381,313  kilos,  worth  228,788  pesos;  in  powder,  99,623 
kilos,  worth  99,623  pesos.  Hops,  381,310  kilos,  worth  190,665  pesos. 
Tea,  1,881  tons,  worth  1,128,846  pesos.  Yerba  maté,  Brazilian,  49,186 
tons,  worth  5,215,389  pesos;  Paraguayan,  3,427  tons,  worth  344,583 
pesos. 

Flour,  pastes,  starch,  etc. — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  flour, 
pastes,  starch,  etc.,  were:  Starch  and  féculas,  1,387,126  kUos,  worth 
247,697  pesos.  Biscuits,  340  tons,  worth  101,997  pesos.  Bonbons, 
574,422  kilos,  worth  574,422  pesos.  Caramels,  156,593  kilos,  worth 
156,593  pesos.  Confectionery  and  sweets,  278,474  kilos,  worth 
163,621  pesos.  Farina,  1,752  tons,  worth  87,567  pesos.  Macaroni, 
377,544  kQos,  worth  56,631  pesos.  Yeast  powder,î54,311ikilos,  worth 
32,586  pesos. 
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TOBACCO. 

The  principal  imports  under  this  head  in  1913  were:  Habana  cigars 
in  boxes,  57,068  kUos,  worth  385,340  pesos.  Other  cigars  in  boxes, 
972,213  kilos,  worth  1,215,266  pesos;  in  other  containers,  27,159 
kilos,  worth  48,886  pesos.  Cigarettes,  35,814  kilos,  worth  71,628 
pesos.  Tobacco  extract  (sheep  dip),  7,049  tons,  worth  2,114,656 
pesos.  Leaf  tobacco,  Habana,  968,173  kilos,  worth  968,173  pesos; 
Paraguayan,  1,672,379  kilos,  worth  133,790  pesos;  other  leaf, 
5,486,475  kilos,  worth  2,194,590  pesos. 

WINES,  LIQUORS,  AND   OTHER   BEVERAGES. 


1912  1913 


Pesos.  Pesos. 

Wines '■  10, 187,  471  9, 866, 310 

Spirita  and  Uqiiore 3,298,873  ,  3,022,088 

Other  beverages 1,191,048  1,153,760 

Total 14,677,392  |  14,042,158 


Wines. — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  wines  were:  Cham- 
pagne, 83,826  dozen,  worth  838,260  pesos.  Sherry,  7,502  dozen,  worth 
60,016  pesos.  Port,  26,163  dozen,  worth  209,304  pesos.  Vermouth, 
840,900  dozen,  worth  3,363,600  pesos.  Other  wines,  sparkling,  25,418 
dozen,  worth  203,344  pesos;  still,  31,056  dozen,  worth  248,448  pesos. 
Medicinal,  with  quinine,  54,887  dozen,  worth  219,548  pesos;  other 
medicinal,  45,869  dozen,  worth  254,684  pesos.  Wine  in  casks: 
Sherry,  79,295  liters,  worth  39,648  pesos.  Port,  211,895  liters,  worth 
105,947  pesos.  Other  fine  wines,  50,115  liters,  worth  25,057  pesos. 
Medium  wines,  5,001,900  liters,  worth  750,285  pesos.  Common  wines, 
35,205,461  liters,  worth  3,520,546  pesos. 

Spirits  and  liquors. — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  spirits  and 
Hquors  were:  Absinthe,  13,438  dozen,  worth  53,752  pesos.  Aniseed, 
33,766  dozen,  worth  135,064  pesos.  Angostura  bitters,  247,994  dozen, 
worth  1,007,395  pesos.  Cognac,  78,593  dozen,  worth  392,965  pesos, 
and  in  cask  885,580  liters,  worth  309,952  pesos.  Chartreuse,  2,687 
dozen,  worth  42,992  pesos.  Gin,  78,455  dozen,  worth  235,365  pesos, 
and  in  cask  379,083  liters,  worth  37,908  pesos.  Rum,  18,032  dozen, 
worth  108,192  pesos.  Whisky,  87,655  dozen,  worth  394,447  pesos, 
and  in  cask  66,973  Uters,  worth  20,093  pesos.  Other  Uquors,  32,666 
dozen,  worth  248,351  pesos. 

Other  beverages. — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  other  bever- 
ages were:  Mineral  waters,  777,427  dozen,  worth'540,628  pesos.  Beer, 
86,701    dozen,  worth  156,062  pesos,  and  in  cask  173,256  liters,  worth 
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15,593  pesos.  Ginger  ale,  14,100  dozen,  worth  28,200  pesos.  Sweet 
drinks  (refrescos),  9,361  dozen,  worth  37,444  pesos.  Cider,  193,499 
dozen,  worth  348,298  pesos. 

TEXTILES  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 


1912  1913 


!       Pesos.  Pesos. 

Silk 6, 547,  846  7,  080, 003 

Wool 14, 373, 567  16,  751, 832 

Cotton 38, 138, 408  41,407. 338 

Other  fibers 19, 310, 342  24, 320, 981 


Total 78,270,163       89,560,214 

Silk. — ^The  principal  silk  imports  in  1913  were:  Ribbons,  all  silk, 
691,969  pesos;  mixed,  265,543  pesos.  Neckties, 33,168 pesos.  Laces, 
82,536  pesos.  Sewing  and  embroidery  thread,  108,090  pesos.  Hand- 
kerchiefs, all  silk,  950,507  pesos;  mixed,  94,168  pesos.  Stockings, 
122,300  pesos.  Umbrellas  and  parasols,  48,152  pesos.  Furniture 
trimmings,  all  silk,  31,374  pesos;  mixed,  31,917  pesos.  Dress  trim- 
mings, all  silk,  176,016  pesos;  mixed,  83,813  pesos.  Piece  goods,  all 
silk,  2,852,401  pesos;  raw  silk,  101,765  pesos;  mixed,  388,048  pesos. 
Wraps,  64,455  pesos.  Veils,  71,353  pesos.  Ready-made  clothing, 
all  silk,  554,842  pesos;  mixed,  37,083  pesos. 

Wool, — The  principal  imports  in  19 1 3  under  wool  were  :  Table  covers, 
71,588  pesos.  Shawls,  101,784  pesos.  Felt,  108,610  pesos.  Blan- 
kets, 76,921  pesos.  Embroidery  and  crocheting  worsteds,  417,904 
pesos.  Yam,  871,678  pesos.  Cloaks  and  ponchos,  46,731  pesos. 
Stockings,  97,767  pesos.  Billiard  cloth,  38,992  pesos.  Hats,  44,064 
pesos.  Bedcovers,  841,419  pesos.  Shag,  912,712  pesos.  Corduroy, 
187,217  pesos.  Piece  goods,  all  wool,  7,092,134  pesos;  mixed, 
496,332  pesos.  Ready-made  goods,  1,258,790  pesos.  Ready-made 
clothing,  307,519  pesos. 

Cotton. — The  principal  imports  of  cotton  in  1913  were:  Quilts, 
29,900  pesos.  Yarn,  dyed,  1,043,997  pesos;  undyed,  1,671,248  pesos. 
Bags,  402,737  pesos.  Bombazine,  1 89,287  pesos.  Men's  shirts,  29,056 
pesos.  Chemise,  62,198  pesos.  Table  covers,  186,517  pesos.  Rib- 
bons, 380,046  pesos.  Counterpanes,  983,579  pesos.  Belting,  211.683 
pesos.  Cordage,  67,474  pesos.  Corsets,  65,384  pesos.  Curtains,  105,- 
238  pesos.  Laces,  1,498,213  pesos.  Fringe,  79,812  pesos.  Yarn  for 
matches,  163,823  pesos.  Blankets,  377,180  pesos.  Gloves,  68.376 
pesos.  Sewing  thread,  427,584  pesos.  Coarse  thread,  339,463  pesos. 
Crocheting  thread,  38,225  pesos.  Canvas,  white,  247,202  pesos; 
dyed,  114,027  pesos.    Napkins  and  doylies,  194,313  pesos.    Stockings, 
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1,972,078  pesos.  Handkerchiefs,  840,800  pesos;  silk,  mixed,  45,084 
pesos.  Passementerie,  80,532  pesos.  Ponchos,  84,915  pesos.  Wraps 
221,226  pesos.  Towels,  244,396  pesos.  Dish  and  floor  cloths,  162,908 
pesos.  Piece  goods,  bleached,  4,841,056  pesos;  unbleached,  1,203,755 
pesos;  prints,  4,119,377  pesos;  dyed,  12,875,730  pesos;  other  colored 
cloth,  1,000,143  pesos;  wool  mixed,  1,313,442  pesos;  silk  mixed, 
1,682,660  pesos. 

Other  fibers. — ^The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  other  fibers  were: 
Damask,  53,394  pesos.  Alpargatas  (a  kind  of  cloth  sandal),  finished, 
81,031  pesos;  unfinished,  171,464  pesos.  Bags,  1,287,194  pesos.  Sail- 
cloth, 1,001,915  pesos.  Manila  rope,  96,620  pesos.  Chemise,  30,066 
pesos.  Waterproof  coats  and  cloaks,  24,328  (nimiber),  worth  137,313 
pesos.  Tablecloths,  336,413  pesos.  Ribbon,  33,984  pesos.  Coti  (a 
kind  of  ticking),  242,708  pesos.  Collars,  51,763  dozen,  worth  108,702 
pesos.  Chuse  (a  fiber  cloth),  106,991  pesos.  Thread,  lace,  59,035 
pesos.  Burlap,  248,785  pesos.  Artificial  flowers  and  crowns,  86,689 
pesos.  Canvas  and  bags  for  meat  wrapping,  655,341  pesos. 
Women's  hats  and  bonnets,  27,291  dozen,  worth  212,717  pesos.  Other 
caps,  28,776  dozen,  worth  106,555  pesos.  Bagging,  12,174,491  pesos. 
Twine  for  sewing  bags,  etc.,  952,372  pesos.  Oilcloth,  481,465  pesos. 
Tackle  and  cordage,  402,843  pesos.  Linen  thread,  160,572  pesos. 
Canvas,  white,  762,743  pesos;  colored,  72,311  pesos.  Wagon  cloth, 
405,435  pesos.  Napkins  and  doylies,  311,925  pesos.  Stockings, 
thread,  437,138  pesos;  other,  103,392  pesos.  Handkerchiefs,  thread, 
121,180  pesos.  Pita  in  hanks,  118,141  pesos.  Sheets  and  pillowcases, 
thread,  108,281  pesos.  Hats,  felt,  184,340  pesos.  Elastic  cloth  for 
shoes,  90,650  pesos;  other,  163,849  pesos.  Piece  goods,  all  linen, 
509,390  pesos;  waterproof,  306,120  pesos;  unbleached  jute,  55,658 
pesos.  Towels,  linen,  121,724  pesos.  Shag,  pita,  and  other,  86,154 
pesos.  Jute  thread  and  twine,  145,147  pesos.  Ready-made  goods, 
all  linen,  150,505  pesos;  mixed,  47,663. 

OILS,   GREASE,    ETC. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  head  were:  Cottonseed  oil, 
5,915  tons,  worth  1,183,076  pesos.  Castor  oil,  402  tons,  worth  80,331 
pesos.  Coconut  oil,  214  tons,  worth  34,201  pesos.  Schist  oil,  967 
tons,  worth  96,690  pesos.  Cod  liver  oil,  98,307  pesos.  Linseed  oil, 
517  tons,  worth  63,008  pesos.  Lubricating  oil,  25,231  tons,  worth 
2,554,625  pesos.  Rape  oil,  180  tons,  worth  359,962  pesos.  Olive  oil, 
23,912  tons,  worth  4,304,094  pesos.  Palm  oil,  771  tons,  worth  123,280 
pesos.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  2,280  tons,  worth  296,397  pesos.  Ben- 
zine, 184  tons,  worth  38,134*pesos.  Carburine,  958  tons,  worth  95,819 
pesos.  Essences,  61,793  kilos,  worth  284,359  pesos.  Mineral  grease, 
1,112  tons,  worth  73,680  pesos.     Kerosene,  68,228,658  Uters,  worth 
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2,046,860  pesos.  Naphtha  Gigroin),  854  tons,  worth  85,419  pesos; 
naphtha,  unrefined,  119,318  kilos,  worth  11,931,840  pesos.  Naphtha- 
lene, 299  tons,  worth  29,909  pesos.  Paraffin,  321  tons,  worth  96,392 
pesos.  Petroleum  residuum,  2,036  tons,  worth  68,458  pesos.  Vase- 
line, 137  tons,  worth  49,826  pesos. 

CHEMICAL    AND   PHARMACEUTICAL   PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  head  were:  Acids:  Acetic, 
commercial,  419  tons,  worth  71,185  pesos;  citric,  126  tons,  worth 
82,187  pesos;  sulphuric,  680  tons,  worth  57,782  pesos;  tannic,  44  tons, 
worth  28,923  pesos;  tartaric,  1,765  tons,  worth  1,147,353  pesos. 
Medicated  cotton,  244  tons,  worth  126,771  pesos.  Alum,  6,393  tons, 
worth  355,738  pesos.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  510  tons,  worth  127,442 
pesos.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  2,638  tons,  worth  79,140  pesos.  Stearin 
candles,  4,132  tons,  worth  1,239,453  pesos.  Paraffin  candles,  377 
tons,  worth  112,979  pesos.  Carbonic  acid  capsules,  34,880  pesos. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized,  5,264  tons,  worth  157,931  pesos. 
Calcium  carbide,  9,010  tons,  worth  540,589  pesos.  Chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, 231  tons,  worth  35,327  pesos.  Chloride  of  calcium,  2,130  tons, 
worth  42,603  pesos.  Fireworks,  348  tons,  worth  86,903  pesos.  Glue. 
810  tons,  worth  153,139  pesos.  Tannin  extract,  3,590  tons,  worth 
146,047  pesos.  Medicated  gauze,  111,651  pesos.  Gelatin,  71  tons, 
worth  36,381  pesos.  Glycerin,  128  tons,  worth  44,797  pesos.  Glucose, 
2,895  tons,  worth  289,451  pesos.  Gums,  not  enumerated,  494  tons, 
worth  146,971  pesos.  Soap,  common,  1,303  tons,  worth  233,387 
pesos;  medicated,  270  tons,  worth  323,946  pesos.  Malted  milk,  177 
tons,  worth  71,031  pesos.  Proprietary  medicines,  1,994,524  pesos. 
Perfimiery,  1,283,783  pesos.  Peroxide  of  manganese,  1,440  tons, 
worth  143,962  pesos.  Pitch,  19,916  tons,  worth  579,471  pesos. 
Photographic  plates,  233,604  dozen,  worth  153,321  pesos.  Insect 
powder,  67,535  kilos,  worth  36,121  pesos.  Powder,  mining,  272  tons, 
worth,  54,465  pesos;  loose  and  in  cartridges,  1,030  tons,  worth  695,029 
pesos.  Roots,  herbs,  seeds,  etc.,  medicinal,  436  tons,  worth  119,179 
pesos.  Sea  salt,  840,172  hectoliters,  worth  420,086  pesos.  Sapolio, 
300  tons,  worth  60,024  pesos.  Sesquisulphide  of  phosphorus,  51  tons, 
worth  58,844  pesos.  Silicate  of  sodium,  4,964  tons,  worth  148,923 
pesos.  Caustic  soda,  7,790  tons,  worth  389,397  pesos.  Soda  ash, 
4,860  tons,  worth  145,807  pesos.  Soda  solvay,  6,442  tons,  worth 
193,264  pesos.  Sulphate  of  aluminum,  1,856  tons,  worth  111,373 
pesos.  Sulphate  of  barita,  unrefined,  1,637  tons,  worth  49,106  pesos. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  unrefined,|  1,376  tons,  worth  206,417  pesos. 
Carbon  sulphide,  1,176  tons,  worth  176,412  pesos.  Borated  talc, 
81  tons,  worth  81,371  pesos. 
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PAINTS,  DYES,  ETC. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  head  were:  White  lead, 
1,440  tons,  worth  143,397  pesos.  Aniline,  253  tons,  worth  217,330 
pesos.  Ultramarine,  1,022  tons,  worth  102,174  pesos.  Varnishes, 
622  tons,  worth  477,890  pesos.  Shoe  blacking,  99,827  pesos.  Paint, 
in  powder  or  lump,  3,063  tons,  worth  178,973  pesos.  Mixed  paints, 
5,664  tons,  worth  838,237  pesos.  Enamel  paints,  294  tons,  worth 
131,260  pesos.  Pencils  and  crayons,  101,631  pesos.  Minium,  741 
tons,  worth  59,232  pesos.  Printing  ink,  320  tons,  worth  62,290 
pesos.     Writing  ink,  689  tons,  worth  68,973  pesos. 

TIMBER,  WOOD,  STBAW,  AND   MANUFACTURES   OP. 


1912  1913 


Pesos.      !      Pesos. 

Primary  and  relatively  primary  products I    3, 756, 520        4, 252, 600 

Manufactures 6,131,857        6,576,339 


Total. 


9,888,377       10,828,939 


Primary  and  relatively  primary  products. — ^The  principal  imports 
in  1913  imder  this  head  were:  Cork,  960  tons,  worth  470,530  pesos. 
Empty  casks  and  staves,  860,009  (number) ,  worth  860,009  pesos.  Ash, 
not  dressed,  3,333  cubic  meters,  worth  93,324  pesos.  Hardwood  lum- 
ber, 64,648  cubic  meters,  worth  748,520  pesos.  Lumber,  not  dressed 
or  partíy  dressed,  2,228  cubic  meters,  worth  59,437  pesos.  Wahiut 
veneers,  739,949  square  meters,  worth  88,794  pesos.  Straw,  rush, 
etc.,  891  tons,  worth  45,049  pesos.  Paper  pu^,  31,993  tons,  worth 
959,780  pesos.  Oak,  16,050  cubic  meters,  worth  446,980  pesos. 
Cedar  logs,  10,862  tons,  worth  76,034  pesos.  Quebracho  logs,  8,309 
tons,  worth  41,546  pesos.  Straw  braid,  69,446  pesos.  Fence  and 
other  posts,  140,888  pesos. 

For  other  lumber,  see  building  materials. 

Manufactures. — ^The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  manufactures 
were  :  Walking  canes,  5,602  dozen,  worth  21 ,852  pesos.  Trunks,  4,630 
(number),  worth  20,486  pesos.  Tool  handles,  202,731  dozen,  worth 
167,902  pesos.  Boxes,  250,891  pesos.  Boxes,  meat  packing,  321,252 
(number),  worth  61,581  pesos.  Wheelbarrows  and  trucks,  48,517 
worth  84,221  pesos. 

Corks,  164  tons,  worth  164,137  pesos.  Matting,  73  tons,  worth 
31,239  pesos.  Ice  chests,  10,840  (number),  worth  52,389  pesos. 
Musical  instruments  not  otherwise  mentioned,  231,325  pesos.  Fur- 
niture in  general,  2,764,924  pesos.  Venetian  and  straw  shades,  141 ,009 
(number),  worth  126,908  pesos. 
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Pianolas,  152  (number),  worth  15,200  pesos.  Pianos,  5,527 
(number),  worth  1,293,020.  Clothespins,  29,076  pesos.  Pipes, 
tobacco,  108,762  pesos.  Straw  hats,  100,314  dozen,  worth  340,792 
pesos.     Shoe  pegs,  44,489  pesos. 

PAPER,  AND  MANUFACTURES   OF. 


Paper  and  cardboard. 
Manufactures 


1912  1913 


Pesos.  Pesos. 

5,749,443         6,011,345 
4,117,459         3,890,640 


Total.: I    9,866,902  |      9,901,985 

I 

Paper  and  cardboard. — Under  paper  and  cardboard  the  principal 
imports  in  1913  were:  Carbon  paper,  21,235  kilos,  worth  55,493 
pesos.  Print  paper,  30,749  tons,  worth  1,844,962  pesos.  Wrapping 
paper,  1,256  tons,  worth  100,513  pesos.  Writing  paper,  3,626  tons, 
worth  543,934  pesos.  Photographers'  paper,  78,537  kilos,  worth 
157,074  pesos.  Cigarette  paper,  384  tons,  worth  250,203  pesos. 
Toilet  paper,  227  tons,  worth  68,009  pesos.  Sandpaper,  299  tons, 
worth  35,888  pesos.  Building  paper,  8,375  tons,  worth  1,256,255 
pesos.  Blotting  paper,  288  tons,  worth  86,414  pesos.  Tissue  paper, 
273  tons,  worth  109,073  pesos.  Wallpaper,  862  tons,  worth  262,647 
pesos.  Pasteboard  not  otherwise  mentioned,  9,387  tons,  worth 
612,711  pesos.  Cardboard  not  otherwise  mentioned,  842  tons,  168,- 
346  pesos. 

Manufactures, — The  principal  imports  in  1913  imder  manufactures 
were:  Bags,  183  tons,  worth  63,929  pesos.  Boxes,  136  tons,  worth 
101,416  pesos.  Collars,  cuffs,  and  dickies,  674,585  dozen,  worth 
101,726  pesos.  Labels,  107,450  kilos,  worth  68,272  pesos.  Hypo- 
lithographic  printed  matter,  2,030  tons,  worth  1,017,055  pesos. 
Printed  books  and  pamphlets,  3,079  tons,  worth  1,212,209  pesos. 
Blank  books,  789  tons,  worth  387,196  pesos.  Music,  43  tons, 
worth  34,067  pesos.  Playing  cards,  2,915  gross,  worth  29,150  pesos. 
Papier-mache,  150,012  pesos.  Lithographs,  engravings,  and  maps, 
143,152  pesos.  Envelopes,  715  tons,  worth  240,364  pesos.  Postal 
cards,  68,729  kilos,  worth  85,054  pesos. 

HIDES,  SKINS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  head  were:  Boots  and 
shoes,  leather,  85,552  dozen  pairs,  worth  991,220  pesos;  other, 
36,068  dozen  pairs,  worth  179,683  pesos.  Bill  books,  cigar  cases, 
and  pocketbooks,  82,836  dozen,  worth  213,417  pesos.  Belting,  154 
tons,    worth    308,384   pesos.     Gloves,    9,805    kilos,    worth   146,988 
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pesos.V*Fur  garments,  57,191  kilos,  worth  285,955  pesos.  Furs, 
104,895  pesos.  Leather:  Calfskin,  dressed,  110  tons,  worth  410,536 
p^os;  goatskin,  159  tons,  worth  798,806  pesos;  sheepskin,^26  tons, 
worth  52,302  pesos.  Morocco  (marroquines),  128  tons,  worth 
506,432  pesos.  Morocco  (tafiletes),  32  tons,  worth  63,160  pesos. 
Pony  skins,  29  tons,  worth  81,976  pesos.  Sole  leather,  142  tons, 
worth  131,783  pesos.  Traveling  bags,  12,441  (number),  worth 
47,437  pesos. 

IRON,  STEEL,  AND   MANUFACTURES. 


1912  1913 


Primary  and  relatively  primary  products . 
àlanufac  tures 

Total 


Pesos. 
22,342,960 
23, 654, 682 


Pesos. 
24, 149, 251 
25,891,054 


45,  997,  642 


50,040,305 


Primary  and  relatively  primary  products, — The  principal  imports  in 
1913  under  this  subhead  were  :  Steel  ingots  and  plates,  6,854  tons,  worth 
685,407  pesos.  Wire  :  Steel  polished,  40  tons,  worth  16,034  pesos;  steel 
or  iron,  galvanized,  plain,  up  to  No.  14,  45,511  tons,  worth  2,125,538 
pesos;  same.  No.  15  and  above,  1,384  tons,  worth  150,761  pesos; 
galvanized  barbed,  10,432  tons,  worth  625,903  pesos;  galvanized 
twisted,  157  tons,  worth  11,005  pesos;  iron  or  steel,  not  galvanized, 
up  to  No.  14,  20,967  tons,  worth  830,683  pesos;  same.  No.  15  and 
above,  755  tons,  worth  60,360  pesos;  bronze  or  copper,  80  tons,  worth 
6,744  pesos;  tinned  or  nickeled,  248  tons,  worth  34,809  pesos;  other 
wire,  61  tons,  worth  10,957  pesos.  Nails,  7,815  tons,  worth  746,236 
pesos.  Strap  and  hoop  iron,  4,957  tons,  worth  198,262  pesos.  Iron 
mgots  and  plates,  186,576  tons,  worth  6,378,999  pesos.  Galvanized 
iron,  91,198  tons,  worth  6,383,860  pesos.  Iron,  wrought,  not  classi- 
fied, 46,808  tons,  worth  4,234,929  pesos.  Staples,  wire,  1,262  tons, 
worth  75,702  pesos.  Bolts  and  nuts,  11,813  tons,  worth  1,231,724 
pesos.     Fence  posts,  6,019  tons,  worth  240,750  pesos. 

Manufactures, — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  manufactures 
were:  Sewing-machine  needles,  5,713  kilos,  worth  57,130  pesos;  other 
needles,  37,954  pesos.  Firearms  and  accessories,  420,289  pesos. 
Kitchen  and  household  utensils,  1,477,148  pesos.  Bathtubs,  17,058 
(number),  worth  597,030  pesos.  Augers  and  bits,  125  tons,  worth 
150,011  pesos.  Hinges,  1,384  tons,  worth  256,891  pesos.  Pumps, 
water,  1,775  tons,'Worth  321,141  pesos.  Wire  cable,  galvanized,  1,014 
tons,  worth  223,130  pesos;  not  galvanized,  258  tons,  worth  41,280 
pesos.  Chains,  2,095  tons,  worth  214,139  pesos.  Safes,  399  tons, 
worth  79,707  pesos.  Steam  boilers,  525  (number),  worth  1,087,556 
pesos.  Padlocks,  158  tons,  worth  63,140  pesos.  Sewer  pipe,  74,063 
tons,  worth  2,292,527  pesos.     (For  other  piping,  see  building  mate- 
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rial.)  Wheelbarrows,  26,879  (number),  worth  77,346  pesos.  Iron 
casks,  18,314  (number),  worth  36,428  pesos.  Locks,  762  tons,  worth 
345,074  pesos.  Ranges,  stoves,  and  stovepipes,  1,917  tons,  worth 
316,861  pesos.  Pocketknives,  89,092  dozen,  worth  102,643  pesos. 
Cutlery,  410,979  pesos.  Closet  tanks,  884  tons,  worth  106,111  pesos. 
Axes,  546  tons,  worth  191,196  pesos.  Saddlers'  hardware,  173  tons, 
worth  61,975  pesos.  Artisans'  and  household  hardware,  433,043 
pesos.  Heating  radiators,  1,246  tons,  worth  99,665  pesos.  Files, 
490  tons,  worth  195,939  pesos.  Wrenches,  237  tons,  worth  118,291 
pesos.  Adding  machines,  2,314  (number),  worth  185,120  pesos. 
Sewing  machines,  104,668  (number),  worth  1,227,126  pesos.  Type- 
writers, 6,383  (number),  worth  222,476  pesos.  Machines  not  specified, 
34,937  tons,  worth  6,210,438  pesos;  spare  parts  for  the  same,  2,734,468 
pesos.  Hammers,  315  tons,  worth  63,096  pesos.  Sugar  mill  accesso- 
ries, 61,750  pesos.  Gas  meters,  10,638  (number),  worth  74,466  pesos. 
Windmills  and  pumps,  5,714  tons,  worth  571,388  pesos.  Motors  not 
classified,  1,008  (number),  worth  824,651  pesos.  Furniture,  542  tons, 
worth  46,463  pesos.  Razors,  31,218  dozen,  worth  187,308  pesos. 
Bolts,  243  tons,  worth  46,468  pesos.  Sadirons,  894  tons,  worth 
98,674  pesos.  Typographic  presses,  375  tons,  worth  64,403  pesos. 
Wool  and  hay  presses,  656  tons,  worth  65,632  pesos.  Revolvers, 
24,299  (number),  worth  130,597  pesos.  Saws,  111  tons,  worth  90,202 
pesos.  Wire  cloth,  3,122  tons,  worth  439,662  pesos.  Sheep  shears, 
31  tons,  worth  24,858  pesos;  other  shears,  106  tons,  worth  119,762 
pesos.  Windlasses,  297  tons,  worth  64,538  pesos.  Stairways,  5,093 
tons,  worth  305,565  pesos.     Hames,  201  tons,  worth  40,142  pesos. 

OTHEB   METALS   AND  MANUFACTUKES   OP. 

1912  1913 


Pesos.  Pesos. 

Primary  and  relatively  primary  articles 3, 723, 386  ,      3, 400, 053 

Manufactures 10,643,323  '     10,857,866 


TotAl I  14, 366,  709 


14, 257, 919 


Primary  and  relatively  primary  articles. — The  principal  imports  in 
1913  under  this  subhead  were:  Copper  and  bronze  in  ingots  and  plates, 
1,190  tons,  worth  476,865  pesos.  Tin  in  ingots  and  plates,  596  tons, 
worth  357,507  pesos.  Tinplate,  16,895  tons,  worth  1,352,768  pesos. 
Antifrictional  metal,  209  tons,  worth  58,469  pesos.  Lead  in  ingots 
and  plates,  8,202  tons,  worth  680,167  pesos.  Zinc  in  ingots  and  bars, 
555  tons,  worth  49,914  pesos.  Zinc  in  sheets,  smooth  or  corrugated, 
2,860  tons,  worth  313,549  pesos.| 

Manufactures, — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  manufactures 
were:  Pins,  46,289  pesos.     Hatpins,  45,121  pesos.    Jewelry,  except 
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watches  and  unmounted  precious  stones,  1,934,502  pesos;  imitation, 
95,592  pesos.  Umbrellas  and  parasol  frames,  45,875  dozen,  worth 
111,119  pesos.  Manufactures  of  aluminum,  48  tons,  worth  71,580 
pesos.  Manufactures  of  copper  and  bronze  not  otherwise  mentioned, 
1,239  tons,  worth  1,118,170  pesos.  Electroplate  manufactures,  304 
tons,  worth  917,996  pesos.  Tinplate  manufactures,  424  tons,  worth 
155,109  pesos.  Gas,  electric  light,  and  kerosene  apparatus,  490  tons, 
worth  614,319  pesos.  Manufactures  of  silver  not  specified,  189,350 
pesos.  Silver  ornaments,  85,410  pesos.  Manufactures  of  zinc,  37,692 
pesos.  Scales,  large,  249,633  pesos.  Hasps,  160  tons,  worth  96,396 
pesos.  Copper  and  brass  tubing,  776  tons,  worth  330,006  pesos. 
Faucets,  66  tons,  worth  61,992  pesos.  Lead  tubing,  189  tons,  worth 
28,327  pesos.  Lead  cartridges,  239  tons,  worth  95,947  pesos.  Empty 
cartridge  cases,  50  tons,  worth  60,205  pesos.  Brass  nails,  227  tons, 
worth  136,478  pesos.  Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc.,  56,432  (num- 
ber), worth  130,015  pesos.  Harness  buckles,  26  tons,  worth  54,530 
pesos.  Mathematical,  optical,  physical,  and  surgical  instruments, 
281,333  pesos.  Machines  and  spare  parts  for  the  same,  of  copper 
and  brass,  194  tons,  worth  346,365  pesos.  Brass  furniture,  222  tons, 
worth  100,006  pesos.  Tin  foil,  80  tons,  worth  56,753  pesos.  Watches, 
gold,  20,946  (number),  worth  531,757  pesos;  of  other  metals,  815,863, 
worth  1,821,701  pesos.  Clocks,  441,750,  worth  361,464  pesos.  Si- 
phons, 302,013,  worth  105,705  pesos.  Type,  175  tons,  worth  68,033 
pesos.     Screws,  brass,  64  tons,  worth  38,675  pesos. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading  were:  Plows, 
70,775  (number),  worth  1,296,922  pesos;  harrows,  1,728,  worth  34,560 
pesos;  mowers,  851,  worth  65,950  pesos;  reaping  and  heading  ma- 
chines, 916,  worth  141,130  pesos;  reapers  and  binders,  10,617,  worth 
1,907,142  pesos;  drills  and  planters,  15,151,  worth  369,092  pesos; 
thrashing  machines,  1,172,  worth  1,427,100  pesos;  shellers,  power,  537 
(number),  worth  196,858  pesos;  hand,  616  tons,  worth  92,467  pesos; 
pitchforks,  516  tons,  worth  103,281  pesos;  shovels,  picks,  spades,  and 
hoes,  2,155  tons,  worth  359,819  pesos;  rakes,  11,216  (nimiber),  worth 
89,728  pesos;  plowshares,  817  tons,  worth  241,619  pesos;  plow-repair 
parts,  153,134  pesos;  farming  tools  not  otherwise  mentioned,  124,797 
pesos;  binding  twine,  8,343  tons,  worth  1,668,611  pesos;  alfalfa  seed, 
355  tons,  worth  177,502  pesos;  other  seeds  not  mentioned,  250,457 
pesos. 

LOCOMOTION — RAILWAY    CARS,  EQUIPMENT,  CARRIAGES,  AUTOMOBILES, 

ETC. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading  were:  Automo- 
biles, 5,115  (number),  worth  5,382,604  pesos;  axle  boxes,  1,116  tons, 
worth  67,067  pesos;  carriages,  20,463  (number),  worth  445,221  pesos; 
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railway  coaches,  98,  worth  1,454,376  pesos;  railway  cars,  5,370,  worth 
5,038,666  pesos;  tramway  cars,  287,  worth  760,265  pesos;  steel  ties, 
5,754  tons,  worth  345,337  pesos;  fishplates,  11,518  tons,  worth 
1,382,210  pesos;  axles,  carriages,  13,488  (number),  worth  107,904 
pesos;  other,  3,119  tons,  worth  291,076  pesos;  brakes,  33,075  dozen, 
worth  92,909  pesos;  launches,  185,000  (number),  worth  412,808  pe- 
sos; locomotives,  234,  worth  3,486,324  pesos;  rubber  tires,  172  tons, 
worth  254,450  pesos;  motorcycles,  711  (number),  worth  60,765  pesos; 
springs  for  cars  and  carriages,  1,880  tons,  worth  358,879  pesos;  steel 
rails,  156,592  tons,  worth  6,263,680  pesos;  wheels  and  axles,  iron, 
16,731  tons,  worth  1,389,581  pesos;  crossbars,  1,738  tons,  worth  86,931 
pesos;  poles  and  shafts  for  carriages,  52,671  (number),  worth  67,134 
pesos;  bicycles,  8,456,  worth  318,369  pesos;  hand  trucks,  1,527  tons, 
worth  152,740  pesos;  railway  material  not  mentioned,  5,041,415  pesos; 
tramway  material  not  mentioned,  1,091,550  pesos. 

EARTHS,  STONES,  GLASS,  COAL,  ETC. 

I        1912  1913 


I       Pesos.  Pesos. 

Primary  and  relative  primary  materials 28, 780, 696  i    31,  640, 937 

Manufactures !    4,836,530  '      4,936,994 


Total I  33,617,226  I    36,577,931 


Primary  and  relatively  primary  materials, — Under  this  subhead  the 
principal  imports  in  1913  were:  Paving  blocks,  206,233  tons,  worth 
515,582  pesos.  Cobble  stones,  677,749  tons,  worth  667,749  pesos. 
Paving  stones  for  walks  and  drives,  495,997  M.,  worth  719,195 
pesos.  Asbestos,  368  tons,  worth  112,679  pesos;  asphalt,  6,998  tons, 
worth  279,935  pesos.  Asphalt  rock,  6,149  tons,  worth  49,193  pesos. 
Sulphm-,  3,135  tons,  worth  100,588  pesos.  Coal,  4,046,278  tons, 
worth  28,323,946  pesos.  Coke,  21,317  tons,  worth  170,539  pesos. 
Precious  stones  and  pearls,  unmounted,  12,277  grams,  worth  414,339 
pesos.  Whetstones  and  grindstones,  47,907  pesos.  Refractory 
earth,  5,017  tons,  worth  60,201  pesos.  Carbonate  of  lime,  4,082 
tons,  worth  61,223  pesos. 

Manufactures. — ^Under  this  subhead  the  principal  imports  in  1913 
were:  Eyeglasses,  37,835  dozen,  worth  36,429  pesos.  Tiles,  special, 
1,973  tons,  worth  39,463  pesos.  Bidets,  8,444  (number),  worth  40,733 
pesos.  Glass  pumps,  syringes,  etc.,  47,304  dozen,  worth  142,140  pesos. 
Bottles  and  flasks,  for  apothecaries,  1,722  tons,  worth  209,750  pesos; 
other  bottles  and  flasks,  1,236  tons,  worth  513,858  pesos.  Watch 
crystals,  587,137  dozen,  worth  70,216  pesos.  Mirrors,  296,600  dozen, 
worth  133,044  pesos.     Coach  and  other  lamps,  72,881  pesos.     Opera 
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and  field  glasses,  1,134  dozen,  worth  51,725  pesos.  Closet  bowls,  53,766 
(number),  worth  91,500  pesos.  Incandescent  bulbs,  1,478  M.,  worth 
88,654  pesos.  Washbowls  14,696  (number),  worth  77,697 pesos.  Glass 
tubing,  1 ,31 1  tons,  worth  209,748  pesos.  Glassware  in  general,  108,052 
pesos.  Lamps,  glass,  porcelain,  etc.,  130,615  pesos.  Manufactures 
of  glass  not  otherwise  mentioned,  1,018,210  pesos.  Earthenware  in 
general,  1,028,435  pesos.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster,  worked  or 
dressed,  143,275  pesos.  Majolica,  terra  cotta,  and  biscuit  ware, 
187,198  pesos.     Porcelain  in  general,  433,353  pesos. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS.  ^ 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading  were:  Building 
sand,  1,642,379  tons,  worth  1,313,904  pesos.  Tiles,  common,  23,833 
M.,  worth  394,699  pesos;  glazed,  10,961  tons,  worth  555,807  pesos; 
roofing,  1,810  M.,  worth  54,300  pesos.  Iron  tubing,  galvanized, 
20,249  tons,  worth  2,024,902  pesos;  not  galvanized,  33,480  tons, 
worth  1,597,608  pesos.  Iron  columns,  2,328  tons,  worth  186,228 
pesos.  Iron  beams,  104,038  tons,  worth  4,161,520  pesos.  Refractory 
brick,  4,691  M.,  worth  93,820  pesos.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster, 
in  slabs  and  pieces,  6,039  cubic  meters,  worth  625,242  pesos.  Mosaic, 
3,050  tons,  worth  169,428  pesos.  Vitrified  piping,  1,250,707  (number), 
worth  343,862  pesos.  Cement,  721,461  tons,  worth  7,936,071  pesos. 
Platser  (sulphate  of  lime),  2,305  tons,  worth  69,149  pesos.  Window 
and  plate  glass,  2,050,617  square  meters,  worth  1,887,113  pesos. 
Paving  and  skylight  glass,  5,368  tons,  worth  224,316  pesos.  Cedar, 
25,172  cubic  meters,  worth  302,331  pesos.  Parquetry,  52,834  square 
meters,  worth  158,502  pesos.  White  pine,  74,704  cubic  meters,  worth 
1,406,879  pesos.  Yellow  pine,  570,529  cubic  meters,  worth  9,128,464 
pesos;  same,  dressed,  2,235  cubic  meters,  worth  53,640  pesos.  Spruce 
pine,  211,721  cubic  meters,  worth  2,964,094  pesos;  same,  dressed, 
1,406  cubic  meters,  worth  33,744  pesos. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading  were:  Storage 
batteries,  107  tons,  worth  27,861  pesos.  Insulators,  earthenware, 
china,  and  porcelain,  820  tons,  worth  124,574  pesos.  Wire  and  cable, 
12,685  tons,  worth  4,945,631  pesos.  Amperemeters  and  voltmeters, 
7,391  (number),  worth33,427pesos.  Insulating  tubes,  1,689  tons,  worth 
314,218  pesos.  Telephone  apparatus,  21,860  kilos,  worth  95,596  pesos. 
Telephone  material,  58,102  pesos.  Telegraph  apparatus  and  material, 
45,063  pesos.  Electric  light  carbons,  691  tons,  worth  138,176  pesos. 
Loom  insulators,  52  tons,  worth  45,078  pesos.  Fuses,  52  tons, 
worth  42,132  pesos.  Dynamos  and  electric  motors,  3,758  tons,  worth 
1,127,491  pesos.  Small  motors,  11,476  (number),  worth  91,808  pesos. 
Vulcanized  fiber,  28  tons,  worth  33,285  pesos.     Interrupters,  120  tons, 
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worth  111,760  pesos.  Arc  lamps,  9,134  (number),  worth  233,740  pesos. 
Incandescent  lamps,  619  tons,  worth  495,441  pesos.  Meters,  59,403 
(number),  worth  712,846  pesos.  Portable  lamps,  62,295  kilos,  worth 
62,664  pesos.  Ventilators,  11,361  (number),  worth  92,934  pesos.  Ac- 
cessories, not  classified,  319  tons,  worth  231,459  pesos.  Underground 
cable  accessories  not  classified,  168,895  pesos.  Material  not  classified, 
551,521  pesos.     Material  for  batteries,  540  tons,  worth  108,040  pesos. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  principal  importa  in  1913  under  this  heading^  were:  Fana^ 
210,251  dozen,  worth  132,824  pesos.  Manufactures  of  guttapercha 
and  rubber,  485,401  pesos.  Buttons,  495  tons,  worth  675,642  pesos. 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  46  tons,  worth  58,069  pesos.  Rubber 
tubing,  555  tons,  worth  355,781  pesos.  Rubber,  35  tons,  worth  34,- 
544  pesos.  Brushes,  152,151  dozen,  worth  182,044  pesos;  small, 
59,177  kilos,  worth  60,208  pesos.  Musical  instrument  strings,  36,924 
pesos.  Graphophone  disks  and  cylinders,  224,257  dozen,  worth 
672,467  pesos.  Sponges,  14,838  kilos,  worth  68,459  pesos.  Jewelry- 
boxes,  51,883  pesos.  Other  small  boxes  not  enumerated,  36  tons, 
worth  91,849  pesos.  Rubber  erasers,  30  tons,  worth  44,789  pesos. 
Toys,  786,897 pesos.  Waterfilters,  19,636  (number),  worth46,834 pesos. 
Materials  for  mines,  232,095  pesos.  Materials  for  sanitation,  795,625 
pesos.  Bridge  material,  730,562  pesos.  Articles  forchurch  use,  156,200 
pesos.  Combs,  117  tons,  worth  396,170  pesos.  Rabbit  fur,  149  tons, 
worth  297,330  pesos.  Paintings,  artistic,  52,776  pesos.  Live  plants, 
96,990  pesos.  Hat  feathers,  6,632  kilos,  worth  99,816  pesos.  Rub- 
ber heels  and  soles,  54  tons,  worth  53,650  pesos.  Apothecaries' 
utensils  and  apparatus,  651,539  pesos.  Desk  accessories  not  enumer- 
ated, 171,572  pesos.     Postal  and  other  packages,  3,612,669  pesos. 

IMPORTS   BY  PORTS. 

The  imports  by  ports  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows  : 


1909 


Buenos  Aires 

Rosario 

Bahia  Blanca 

La  Plata 

Campana 

Villa  Constitución 

Santa  Fe 

Zarate 

Concepción  del  Uruguay. 

Colon 

Concordia 

Parana 

Guale^aydiu 

Mendoza 

La  Paz 

San  Nicolas 

Other  ports 


Pesos.       \ 
241,007,773 
37,509,344  I 
11,509,169 
4,439,014 
2,674,636 


1,465,693 
723, 701 


1910 


Pesos. 
280,883,965 
38,590,548 
8,137,940 
9,164,280 
3,254,235 
2,472,407 
4,074,451 
905,806 


1911 


Pesos. 

292,935,684 

37,800,115 

8, 167, 164 

9,924,068 

3,644.972 

4,608,364 

3, 797, 772 

864,678 


274,344 
324,087 
121,206 
178,138 
35.752 
18,890 
14.829 
2,459,519 


600,646 
417,401 
229.991 
342.663 
106. 792 
94.273 
67,598 
2,427,660 


Total I    302,756,095  ,    351,770,656 


502,415 
416,879 
388,874 
177. 474 
128, 794 
115.391 
5.108 
3.332,936 


1912 


Pesos. 

:-ii.\  ltJ5.988 

11.175,661 

IK2U,431 

i  J)  13,351 

2.'.»,  151 

5,    1)7.492 

I,1S4;077 

I.:.iî9,588 

KOI, 477 

;î^,196 

.M»,  708 

74,305 

76,903 

11)8.602 

<;7,372 

2     -»2,464 


366,810,686       384,853,469 


1913 


Pesos.     ' 

337,643,199 

37,110.661 

13,380,550 

10,005,232 

6,523,889 

4,344,340 

3,186.118 

2,385,007 

1,209.024 

438.311 

426,434 

234.929 

108,490 

88,142 

85.522 

19  486 

4,163.208 


421,352.542 
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The  exports  by  principal  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows  : 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany 

France 

Belgium. 

Bratü 

united  States»... 

Netiierlands 

Italy 

Uruguay 


Austria-Hungary . 
QiOe. 


Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Norway 

Sweden 

l>enmark 

British  possessions  '. 

Russia 

Portugal 

Frenui  possessions . . 

South  Africa. 

On  orders 

Other  countries 


Total 

In  united  States  gold. 


1909 


Pesos. 

80,745,066 

41.353,332 

38,996.004 

41,306,799 

16,628,413 

26,066,790 

6,062,385 

12,635,710 

1,363,901 

3,200,259 

1,254,599 

2,671,567 

150,478 

498,773 

421,061 

770,738 

1,511,550 

1,274 

543,958 

241,985 

266,032 

2,612 

111,972 

117,837,922 

2,717,328 


1910 


Pesos. 

80.792,485 

45,054,817 

37,761.712 

30, 480. 743 

17.542,026 

25,323,561 

4,300,508 

10.474,862 

1.533,957 

2,870,077 

1,867,703 

2.706,566 

143,250 

578,478 

251.247  , 

743,195  I 

1.225,088 

281.577 

762, 759 

169,637 

1,020,429 

52,996 

337,254 

103,783,235 

1,567,893 


1911 


Pesos. 

91,841,231 

43,073,014 

39,602,434 

35,625,605 

17.874,106 

24,300,464 

6,440,459 

13,586,663 

2,340,913 

2,177,729 

2,398,076 

2,988,695 

429,668 

782,467 

574.673 

1,004,209 

74,822 

205,371 

560.344 

266,206 

280,372 

85,520 

252,158 

36,357,095 

1,485,240 


397,350.528       372,626,055      324,097,538 
$385,430.012     $361.447,273  I  $314,956.612 


1912 


Pesos. 
121. 373. 358 

.-.3,  ■.+"):,.  175 

3iiJi.VJ.iK)9 
37,r»s,225 
22,i.lt>,362 
32,3',tl.  148 
Ui,  (127.  223 
21,147.1(62 
4.  7i  1.480 
3.  :uS2.  195 

2.srr..798 

2.  4.-.* p.  280 

1.21H.H25 

'i:in.;iS4 

l,s<)1.74l 

1.4'.wi.(i50 

v»l..V87 

:,t.^,í^94 

7V2.  741 

:;76.643 

.•i67.(H9 

74.106 

147.  128 

l]4.',«i:î.:>l0 

-13 


1913 


Pesos. 

120,367,811 

57,915,843 

37,718,537 

32,731,869 

24,309,114 

22,894,809 

22,623,773 

20,038,893 

6,300,568 

4,818,289 

3,245,869 

1,944,477 

1,908,804 

1,131,594 

1,078,113 

1,073,976 

732,801 

606,901 

638,230 

607,951 

535.973 

306,972 

163,362 

117,716,237 

2,008,781 


480,391,256 
$465,979,518 


483,504,547 
$468,999,410 


»  These  valuations  are  according  to  Argentine  customs  appraisements.  According  to  the  United  States 
customhouse  appraisements  the  imports  of  the  United  States  from  Argentina  (exports  above)  amount  to 
$25,575,667.  The  figures  above,  valuing  the  peso  at  97  cents,  would  show  Argentine  exports  to  the  United 
States  as  $22^093,491.  The  difference,  due  to  the  different  standards  of  appraisement,  would  therefore  be 
$3,482,176.  What  is  said  of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  is  also  true  for  all  the  other  countries  given  in 
this  table  above. 

'  Does  not  Include  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Aft-wa. 

The  exports  above  classified  by  countries  include  only  such  exports 
as  are  shipped  to  a  definite  destination.  The  shipments  ''on  orders," 
which,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  table,  comprehend  in  1913  over  24 
per  cent,  are  shipments  subject  to  cable  or  mail  orders  as  to  final 
destination.  Nearly  all  of  these  ''on  order"  shipments  ultimately 
reach  the  western  Eiu'opean  countries  and  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  direct  shipments  to  these  countries,  as  given  in  the 
table  above.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  such  coimtries  as  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  Chile  occupy  a  rank  above  that  to  which 
they  are  in  reahty  entitled  if  these  "on  order"  shipments  could  be 
apportioned  to  final  destination.  However,  in  1913  there  were  small 
"on  order"  shipments  of  beef  to  the  United  States. 

The  percentages  that  the  exports  to  the  eight  leading  countries  and 
"on  orders"  bear  to  the  total  Argentine  exports  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


1910 


1911 


United  Kingdom 20. 3 

Germany 10. 4 

France 9. 8 

Belgium 10. 4 

Brazil 4.2 

Tnlted  States 6. 6 

Netherlands 1.5 

Italy 3.2 

On  orders 29. 7 


Percent.    Percent.    Percent. 


21.7 

28.3 

12.1 

13.3 

10.1 

12.2 

8.2 

11.0 

4.7 

5.5 

6.8 

7.5 

1.2 

2.0 

2.8 

4.2 

27.8 

11.2 

1912 


Per  cent. 
25.3 
11.3 
7.5 
7.8 
4.7 
6.7 
3.3 
4.4 
23.9 


1913 


Per  cent 
24.9 
12.0 
7.8 
6.8 
5.0 
4.7 
4.7 
4.1 
24.4 
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Argentine  exports  are  classified  under  six  heads,  as  follows: 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


Live  animals  and  meat  prodaots 

Agricultural  products 

Forest  products 

Mine  products 

Hunting  and  fisÃiing 

MisoeUaneous 

Total 

In  United  States  gold 


Petos. 

153,548,356 

230,508,996 

8,927,362 

742,707 

752,020 

2,876,067 


Petoê. 

161,006,692 

196,581,619 

10,564,525 

539,902 

1,428,884 

2,504,533 


Petos. 

168,394,733 

139,764,386 

12,254,604 

566,338 

1,663,285 

2,055,192 


397,350,528 
1385,430,012 


372,626,055 
$361,447,273 


324,697,538 
t314,956,612 


Pesos. 
188,215,956 
278,186,572 

8,988,112 
285,272 

2,606,212 

2,712,132 


480,391,256 
$465,979,518 


Pesos. 

165,800,133 

301,267,094 

10,617,985 

194,690 

1,816,011 

3,807,734 


483,504,547 
$468,999,410 


LIVE  ANIMALS   AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 


1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Pesos. 

4,992,726 

130,386,137 

15,850,673 

.      2,318,820 

PefOf 

5,065,"706 
135,033,322 
18,286,237 

2,631,327 

Pesos. 

9,460,148 
137,383,129 
17,640,268 

3,911,188 

Pesos. 

10,964,657 

155,028,017 

19,780,226 

2,443,056 

Pesos. 
8,770,045 

Ordinary  animal  products 

Elaborated  animal  products 

Kesiduary  animal  products 

136,336,218 
18,124,419 
2,569,451 

Total 

153,548,356 

161,006,502 

168,394,733 

188,215,956 

165,800,133 

In  the  class  ''live  animals"  the  exports  for  1913  were  as  follows: 


Head. 


Value. 


Beef  cattle. 

Goata 

Hones 

Llamas. ... 

Mules 

Sheep 

Pigs 


Pe909. 

16, 936 

338,720 

224, 911 

6,848,830 

100 

250 

13,549 

736,560 

1,381 

5,524 

17,544 

526,320 

103,997 

311,991 

62 

1,860 

Total. 


8,770,045 


Of  the  beef  cattlejl23,317  head  went  to  Uruguay,  26,933  head  to 
Brazil,  and  666  head  to  Italy.  Of  the  horses  4,819  head  went  to 
Uruguay,  1,403  head  to  Brazil,  270  head  to  France,  and  210  head  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  sheep  55,061  head  went  to  Uruguay, 
16,538  head  to  Belgium,  9,922  head  to  Brazil,  and  300  head  to  Italy. 

4888a— BulL  1—14 ^10 
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In  the  dass  ''ordinary  animal  products"  the  exports  for  1913 
were: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pe909, 

Horns  of  cattle 

tons.. 

2,262 

171,896 

Frozen  beef 

do.... 

332,  aw 

33,205,397 

Chilled  beef 

do.... 

34,175 

3,417,492 

Frozen  mutton 

do.... 

45,928 

3,674,206 

Hair  and  bristles 

do.... 

2,264 

2,681,723 

Croatskins 

do.... 

1,990 

1,162,878 

Kid  skins 

do.... 

451 

270,857 

Lambskins 

dozen.. 

141,055 

42,316 

Salt  sheepskins 

Unwashed  sheepskins 

tons.. 

1,098 

219,609 

do.... 

19,026 

5,586,253 

Salt  cattle  hides 

do.... 

65,755 

24,543,795 

Flint  cattle  hides 

do.... 

21, 219 

13,988,905 

Salt  horsehides 

do.... 

141 

20,394 

Flint  horsehides 

do.... 

1,042 

375,253 

unwashed  wool 

do.... 

120,080 

45, 270, 016 

Smoked  tongue 

do.... 

440 

131,952 

Jerked  beef 

do.... 

3,910 

658,097 

Tallow 

do.... 

70 

4,868 

Miscellaneous  frozen  meats 

do.... 

14,005 

910,311 

Total , 

136, 336, 218 

Of  frozen  beef,  321,303  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3,415  tons 
to  Italy,  2,832  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  767  tons  to  France. 
Of  frozen  mutton,  45,131  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  254  tons  to 
France,  and  245  tons  to  the  United  States.  Of  hair  and  bristles,  701 
tons  were  exported  to  Belgium,  570  tons  to  the  United  States,  451 
tons  to  Italy,  193  tons  to  France,  147  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
93  tons  to  Germany,  and  109  tons  *'on  orders."  Of  goat  and  kid 
skins,  1,744  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  616  tons  to  France,  29 
tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  16  tons  to  Bel^um,  8  tons  to  Germany, 
and  27  tons  *'on  orders."  Of  the  unwashed  sheepskins,  17,868  tons 
went  to  France,  364  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  219  tons  to  Brazil, 
128  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  143  tons  ''on  orders."  Of  the  salt 
cattle  hides,  30,251  tons  went  to  Germany,  13,782  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  10,918  tons  to  the  United  States,  6,791  tons  to  Belgium, 
and  2,188  tons  ''on  orders."  Of  flint  cattle  hides,  10,707  tons  went 
to  the  United  States,  4,249  tons  to  Germany,  2,650  tons  to  Italy, 
1,326  tons  to  Belgium,  974  tons  to  Spain,  and  923  tons  "on  orders." 
Of  the  salt  and  flint  horsehides,  1,116  tons  went  to  Germany,  52  tons 
to  the  United  States,  and  11  tons  "on  orders."  Of  the  unwashed 
wool,  39,713  tons  went  to  Germany,  36,864  tons  to  France,  18,428 
tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  10,092  tons  to  Belgium,  and  8,854  tons 
to  the  United  States.  Of  the  jerked  beef,  2,187  tons  went  to  Brazil 
and  1,148  tons  "on  orders." 
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In  the  class  '' elaborated  animal  products''  the  exports  for  1913 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Animal  oils tons. 

Soup  stock do... 

Canned  meat do... 

Casein do... 

Glue do. . . 

Cream do... 

Dressed  sheepskins doz. 

Stearin tons. 

Meat  extract do . . . 

Gelatin 

Glycerin tons. 

Beef  scrap  and  meal do... 

Common  soap do. . . 

Lard. 


Butter tons . 

Honey 

Margarin  oil tons. 

Cheese 

Rendered  tallow  and  grease tons. 

Sole  leather pieces. 

Total 


600 

1,251 

12,574 

3,446 

26 

100 

87,324 

407 

799 


545 
2,744 
30  i 


3,784 


6,209 

7  I 

63,089  ; 

12  ' 


Pesos. 

86, 916 

375,392 

1,257,391 

689, 198 

5,184 

30, 101 

349,296 

105,732 

1, 598, 136 

160 

136,234 

1,097,566 

1,781 

74 

1,513,758 

31 

931,299 

1,468 

9,944,642 

60 


18,124,419 


Nearly  all  the  butter,  3,324  tons,  was  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  50  tons  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  rendered  tallow 
and  grease,  16,708  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  12,952  tons  to 
Ciermany,  3,943  tons  to  Belgium,  3,  646  tons  to  Italy,  3,484  tons  to 
France,  and  2,724  tons  to  Brazil. 

In  the  class  ''residuary  animal  products,"  the  exports  for  1913 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bone  ash. 

tons. . 

895  , 

2,428 

2,616  i 

28,630  1 

30, 716  1 

1,848  1 

5,124 

6,000  1 

188  1 

Pesos. 
7,624 

Lard  scrap 

Hoofs  (cloven) 

TanViiM, . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

121,411 

62,773 

715, 759 

JL  •■■-—«^«J 

Bones 

do.... 

1,075,049 

Hoofe 

.  _ do  ... 

23,105 

Dried  blood 

Salted  casings 

Dry  casings 

444 

256, 198 

299, 991 

7,541 

Total 2,569,451 

! . 

Of  bones,  16,758  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  4,591 
tons  to  France,  2,554  tons  to  Belgium,  1,970  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  861  tons  to  Italy,  and  562  tons  to  Germany. 
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AGBICULTUBAL  PRODUCTS. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 


ChMBes. 

1909 

1910 

19U 

1912 

1913 

PttOi, 

219,770,727 
5,729,651 
5,003,618 

Peta». 
186,317,291 
5,109,192 
5,155,136 

PefM. 
129,711,201 
4  827,935 
5,225,160 

Paoi, 
264,405,250 
7,135,155 
6,556,167 

Pe90t. 
288,231,798 

KUhflratMl  nrodTictii 

7,468,065 

RMl^ÜTifury  products 

5,567,211 

Total 

290,503,996 

196,581,619 

180,764,886 

278,185,572  J      301.267.094 

In  the  class  "primary  products,"  the  exports  for  1913  were  as 
follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton 

tons.. 

350 

4,794 

42 

30 

889,744 

40,742 

21,868 

2 

Petos. 
55,930 

Alpiste 

do.... 

239,680 

Rice 

do.... 

3,329 

Carob  beans 

Oats 

do.... 

do.... 

1,492 
20,447,278 

Barley 

do.... 

997,195 

Rye 

do.... 

566,944 

"Wax - .    . 

do.... 

980 

Fresh  fruits 

77,265 

Liîifleed , r ,,....  TT 

tons.. 

1,016,732 

4,806,951 

410 

21,620 

32,346 

1,090 

5,711 

725 

2 

2,812,149 

49,910,201 

Indian  com 

Guinea  straw 

Potatoes 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

112,292,394 

16,378 

432,407 

Hay 

do.... 

312,590 

^^ J 

BA1«".       w.r .    ,    . 

do  .. 

43,613 

Rapeseed 

Miscellaneous  seeds 

Leaf  tobacco 

Wheat 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

171,332 

31,272 

375 

102,631,143 

Total 

288, 231, 798 

Of  oats,  314,553  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  102,898  tons 
to  France,  95,785  tons  to  Italy,  68,007  tons  to  Belgium,  36,663  tons 
to  Germany,  and  82,642  tons  *'on  orders."  Of  linseed,  240,551  tons 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  191,508  tons  to  Germany,  130,725 
tons  to  Belgium,  36,659  tons  to  France,  and  295,780  tons  ''on  orders." 
Of  Indian  com,  502,550  toils  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  276,366 
tons  to  Germany,  275,445  tons  to  Belgium,  190,431  tons  to  France, 
127,271  tons  to  Spain,  119,177  tons  to  Italy,  85,495  tons  to  the 
United  States,  and  2,948,226  tons  ''on  orders."  Of  hay,  27,520  tons 
went  to  Brazil.  Of  wheat,  571,987  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
411,342  tons  to  Brazil,  253,311  tons  to  Italy,  212,602  tons  to  Bel- 
gium, l89,154,tons  to  France,  85,740  tons  to  Germany,  and  792,129 
tons  "on  orders." 
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In  the  class  ' 'elaborated  products,"  the  exports  for  1913  were  as 
follows:  « 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Maize  oil tons. 

Whole- wheat  flour do . . 


Sugar. 


.do... 


Cigarettes  of  all  kinds ^ . .  .do. 

Sheep  dip  (tobacco  extract) do. . . 

Yennicelli do. . . 

Biscuits do. . . 

Com  meal do... 

Wheat  floiur do. . . 

Maize  cake do . . . 

Grits do... 

Argentine  wine liters . 

Total 


396 

278 

60 

63 

66 

29 

16 

10 

124,649 

20 

10 

37, 198 


Pesos. 

79,126 

5,565 

4,766 

126,520 

15,793 

2,942 

800 

496 

7, 224, 029 

4,015 

314 

3,720 


7,468,085 


Of  the  wheat  flour,  99,869  tons  went  to  Brazil,  9,286  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  2,097  tons  to  Germany,  1,057  tons  to  Uruguay, 
386  tons  to  Spain,  274  tons  to  France,  267  tons  to  the  United  States, 
and  748  tons  *'on  orders." 

In  the  class  ' 'residuary  products,''  the  exports  for  1913  were  as 
follows: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bran tons. 

Argols do... 

Rice,  broken  and  flour do. . . 

Brewers'  grain do... 

Molasses do. . . 

Flax  straw do. . . 

Rebacilla do... 

Redduum  of  maize do. . . 

Oilcake do... 

Total 


274,058 

2,874 

2,574 

2,971 

3 

33 

683 

1,656 

20,952 


Pesos. 

4, 740, 184 

172,456 

55,933 

148,565 

31 

130 

14,313 

16,558 

419,041 


5,567,211 


Of  bran,  198,884  tons  to  Germany,  20,568  tons  to  France,  19,221  tons 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  5,060  tons  to  Belgium,  2,222  tons  to  the 
United  States,  and  12,216  tons  ''on  orders." 


FOREST   PRODUCTS. 


Forest  products  were  exported  for  the  last  five  years  to  the  follow- 
ing amoimts:  1909,  8,927,362  pesos;  1910,  10,564,525  pesos;  1911, 
12,254,604  pesos;  1912,  8,983,112,  pesos;  and  1913,  10,617,985  pesos. 
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In  1913  forest  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


Artidee. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quebracho  logs tons. . 

Quebracho  extract do 

Quebracho  sawdust 

383,964 
79,684 

Pesos. 
4,988,349 
4,974,686 
3 

Charcoal hectoliters. . 

Cedar cubic  meters . . 

Railroad  ties No.. 

Poplar,  algarrobo,  ñandubay  piles,  and  stakes do 

Firewood 

90,132 

26 

118,255 

393,059 

135,198 

812 

177,382 

250,769 

3,416 

Willow tons. . 

290 
4 

8,693 

Resins do 

258 

Mifloellaneous  woods 

78, 919 

Total 

10, 617, 985 

Of  quebracho  logs,  283,208  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
26,922  tons  to  Italy,  21,507  tons  to  Germany,  9,433  tons  to  the  United 
States,  and  13,312  tons  **on  orders."  Of  quebracho  extract,  28,402 
tons  went  to  the  United  States,  22,384  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
6,241  tons  to  Belgium,  5,705  tons  to  Germany,  and  3,563  tons  to 
PVance. 

MINE   PRODUCTS. 

The  mine  products  were  exported  for  the  last  5  years  to  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  1909,  742,707  pesos;  1910,  539,902  pesos;  1911,  565,338 
pesos;  1912,  285,272  pesos;  and  1913,  194,690  pesos. 

In  1913  mine  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Borate  of  lime 

Lime 

Bar  copper 

Onyx 

tons.. 

hectoliters.. 

tons.. 

do.... 

933 

516 

90 

369 

5 
295 

6 

Pesos. 

46,636 

695 

36,080 

7,383 

8,488 

29,526 

^4 

Mica 

do 

Copper  ore 

IjáÀ  ore 

do.... 

do.... 

Lead-silver  ore 

4,000 

53,575 

6,253 

Wolfram  ore 

Zinc 

tons.. 

do.... 

536 

63 

400 

119 

Common  salt 

Plaster 

hectoliters. . 

tons. . 

460 
1,320 

Total 

194,690 
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HUNTING  AND   FISHING  PRODUCTS. 

Hunting  and  fishing  products  were  exported  for  the  last  5  years  to 
the  foDowing  amounts:  1909,  752,020  pesos;  1910,  1,428,884  pesos; 
1911,  1,663,285  pesos;  1912,  2,008,212  pesos;  and  1913,  1,816,911 


In  1913  the  hunting  and  fishing  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Whale  dl 

Whalebone 

Skins: 

Condor 

Haze 

tons.. 

do.... 

küos.. 

,  -  ^  ^  ^  ^tonSr  T 

6,140 
23 

492 

131 

101,270 

24,329 

PeêOê, 
1,028,027 
934 

1,190 
26,284 

Nutria 

Fox 

küos.. 

dos. . 

378, 833 
36,493 

WoH.  ffuftn^^^o.  dofir.  and  other  skins. ..... 

51,668 

Salt  fiA  ..!!?^. .  .  : .            .  :  : 

tons.. 

2g 

68,786 
65 

4,200 

Feathers: 

Ostrich 

Aigrettes 

oSer 

kilos.. 

do.... 

281, 747 

6,601 

934 

Total 

1, 816, 911 

Of  the  nutria  skins,  93,088  kilos  went  to  Germany  and  3,873  kilos 
to  Belgium. 

MISOELLANEOUS. 

Miscellaneous  products  were  exported  in  the  last  five  years  to  the 
following  amounts:  1909,  2,876,087  pesos;  1910,  2,504,533  pesos; 
1911,  2,055,192  pesos;  1912,  2,712,132  pesos;  and  1913,  3,807,734 
pesos. 

In  1913  miscellaneous  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


Articles.    . 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Buriap  bags tons. 

Coal do... 

Sciap  iron  and  steel do... 

Hogs'  bristles do... 

live  plants 

Unclassified 


Total. 


1,864 

266,778 

29,001 

24 


PeêOê, 

126,801 

1,867,446 

290,010 

969 

913 

1,521,595 


3, 807, 734 
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EXFOBTS   BY  POBTS. 

The  exports  by  ports  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows: 


Buenos  Airas 

Rosario 

Bahía  Blanca 

La  Plata 

Ban  Nicolas 

Santa  Fe 

Concordia 

Zarate 

Campana... 

Colon 

Parana 

Concepción  del  Uruguay. 

Villa  Constitución 

Oualeguaychu 

La  Pax 

Mendosa 

San  Juan 

other  ports 


1909 


Peaoê. 
ir  '-"  "19 

7  26 

4  79 

1  99 

1ü,SjO,130 

14,  t;^;,  ras 

:í,  113,026 
8,  47S,  f>31 
5,081,  (i83 
4,532.^34 
y.Wti'    78 


Total 397,350,628 


1,076,814 

361,489 

1,808,867 

62,740 

23,961,885 


1910 


Petoê. 

16-  -"•  -64 
6  «7 

4  173 

1-38 

17, 02ü,  (195 
8,950,842 
4,318.201 
S,  (XKI,  908 
7,  tit  14, 320 
t..  171,  i  67 
17 


4,024,454 
2,430,088 
1,287,763 
1,662,436 
74,770 
21,014,063 


372,626,055 


1911 


Petoi. 

16^  r-  098 

44.1]3,f3P 

25,t>45,280 

30, 527, «00 

2. 3KS,  509 

12,572.1163 

7,  S.^2. 132 

K,  515, 985 

7, 245,  433 

5,150,S45 

1,208,486 


115,542 

1,895,188 

843,139 

1,996,444 

66,610 

16,093,555 


324,697,538 


1912 


Pao», 

7<?i  "T^  f)45 

s5Íll^,^33 

09,010,344 

32,490,989 

20,819.844 

13,9t;5,a75 

10,tó7,734 

11.104,1145 

7,  :«  1.149 

ti,  753, 099 

5, 4t¡y,  349 

3,046,245 

1,041.570 

2,5(X),703 

(Í03,331 

1.21 4.. t61 


26,834,700 


480,391,256 


1913 


PeMt. 

170,445,329 

90,574,657 

55,772,238 

43,064,764 

25,228,406 

24,565,893 

8,687,27^ 

7,778,029 

7,644,603 

6,230,236 

4,554,735 

2,570,913 

1,463,972 

1,874,818 

1,289,759 

600,842 


31,097,991 


483,504,547 


Twenty-year  table  of  Argentine  exports. 


Year. 

live  animalfl 
and  meat 
products. 

Agricultural 
products. 

Forest 
products. 

1894 

Pesos. 

63,542,756 

74,629,876 

70,534,040 

74,044,525 

87,381,625 

115,546,906 

71,253,886 

90,646,411 

104,539,139 

109,181,342 

105,364,624 

141,042,986 

124,136,439 

123, 820, 205 

115,118,457 

153,548,356 

161,006,592 

168,394,733 

188,215,956 

165, 800, 133 

Pesos, 

30,389,144 

41,448,012 

43,132,585 

23,336,369 

42,692,922 

65,156,995 

77,426,356 

71,596,099 

68,171,332 

105,261.309 

150,328,529 

170,235,235 

157, 654, 692 

164,091,631 

241, 677, 164 

230,503,996 

196,581,619 

139,764,386 

278,186,572 

301,267,094 

Pesos, 
1, 511, 146 

1895 

2,161,414 

1896 

1, 268, 663 

1897 

1, 918, 241 

1898 

2, 283, 061 

1899 

2, 208, 916 

1900 , 

3, 508, 915 

1901 

2,821,496 

1902 

3, 649, 208 

1903 

3, 472,  708 

1904 

4,  765, 608 

1905 

7, 125, 332 

1906 

5, 921, 859 

1907 

5, 342, 357 

1908 

6,347,234 
8, 927, 362 

1909 

1910 

10,564,525 
12,254,604 

1911 

1912 

8, 983, 112 

1913 

10, 617, 985 
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Year. 


Hides. 


Meats. 


Wool. 


Tallow  and 
grease. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900 
1901. 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Pesos, 
17,985,032 
21, 985, 759 
17,139,591 
19, 486, 152 
20, 786, 767 
25,090,578 
22,613,020 
23,251,315 
26, 181,  991 
25,597,370 
24,657,176 
30,509,833 
29,504,717 
26,312,984 
23, 535, 769 
40,305,069 
41,382,501 
44,359,065 
52,489,439 
46,559,556 


Pesos, 

6,832,005 

6,231,532 

5,498,106 

4,927,035 

5, 057, 684 

5,001,525 

9,366,970 

12,802,815 

16, 551, 185 

16,666,230 

18, 940, 141 

26,052,136 

21, 985, 978 

21,419,793 

25,569,667 

29,358,475 

33,905,058 

42,306,488 

46,850,609 

45,950,548 


Pesos. 
28, 946, 933 
31,029,532 
33,516,049 
37,450,244 
45,584,603 
71,283,619 
27, 991, 561 
44,666,483 
45,810,749 
50,424,168 
48,355,002 
64,312,927 
58,402,771 
59,252,948 
47,246,783 
59, 921, 951 
58,847,699 
50,494,027 
58,148,664 
45,270,016 


Pesos. 
2,809,450 
3,807,751 
3,179,326 
2,656,048 
2, 862, 512 
2,205,593 
2,805,367 
3, 902, 715 
6,209,038 
4, 735, 579 
4,012,083 
5,323,005 
3,487,459 
4,813,778 
6,033,774 
7,573,230 
9,536,974 
11,768,900 
11,314,728 
9,944,642 


Twenty-year  table  of  principal  agricultural  exports. 


Year. 


com; 


Flaxseed. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Bran. 


Wheat 
flour. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Tons. 
54,876 

772,318 
1,570,517 

374, 942 

717,105 
1,116,276 

713,248 
1,112,290 
1,192,829 
2,104,384 
2,469,548 
2,222,289 
2,693,739 
1,276,732 
1, 711, 804 
2,273,412 
2,660,225 

125, 185 
4,835,237 
4,806,951 


Tons. 
104,435 
276,443 
229, 675 
162,477 
158,904 
217, 713 
223,257 
338,828 
340,937 
593,601 
880,541 
654,792 
538,496 
763, 736 

1,055,650 
887,222 
604,877 
415, 805 
515,399 

1,016,732 


Tons. 

1,608,249 

1,010,269 

532, 002 

101,845 

645, 161 

1,713,429 

1, 929, 676 

904,289 

644,908 

•1,681,327 

2,304,724 

2, 868, 281 

2,247,988 

2,680,802 

3,636,294 

2, 514, 130 

1, 883, 592 

2,285,951 

2,629,056 

2, 812, 149 


Tons. 

1,665 

17,897 

2,885 

566 

1,107 

5,367 

7,619 

2,225 

19,842 

26,245 

29, 156 

17, 167 

51,661 

143, 566 

440,041 

421,352 

370,948 

511,389 

896,032 

889, 744 


Tons. 

20, 975 

29,668 

62, 727 

53,194 

52,935 

78,890 

73,314 

92,630 

104, 677 

132, 192 

154,456 

176,664 

178, 517 

209, 125 

208,309 

207,238 

250, 777 

214,634 

325,226 

274,058 


Tons. 

40,758 

53,935 

51, 732 

41,443 

31,933 

59,464 

51,203 

71,742 

39,040 

71,980 

107,298 

144,760 

128,928 

127, 499 

113,500 

116,487 

115,408 

118, 486 

131,580 

124,649 
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Newspaper  reports  indicate  a  BIG  CORN  CROP,  and  the  Buenos 
Aires  Central  Railway  has  given  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  eight 
large  grain  sheds  along  its  lines  in  order  to  facilitate  its  handling. 
The  sheds  will  be  located  at  El  Jagüel,  Hunter,  Rojas,  Federico 
Lacroze,  and  Merceditas,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  125,000  square 
feet.  Heavy  rains  have  caused  considerable  loss  of  corn-planted  area, 
but  the  loss  is  believed  to  be  less  than  at  first  estimated. ^The  mes- 
sage of  the  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  to  Congress  dealt  with 
many  economic  phases  of  development  and  showed  constant  and 
healthful  growth.  Agriculture  continues  to  expand  and  occupy  more 
and  more  the  attention  of  the  people.  There  are  under  cultivation 
2,728,000  acres  more  than  in  1912,  of  which  1,714,000  acres  are 
planted  to  wheat,  oats,  and  com.  The  total  acreage  now  producing 
all  kinds  of  crops  is  about  72,174,000;  the  harvest  for  1913-14  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  com  amounted  to  about  13,800,000  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  750,000  over  the  previous  harvest.  Live  stock  in- 
dustries continued  very  favorable,  and  high  prices  prevailed  for  all 
classes.  Railroad  construction  advanced  gradually,  and  the  country 
now  stands  ninth  as  regards  railway  mileage  of  the  nations  of  the 

world,  having  20,502  miles  of  road  in  operation. The  progressive 

ideas  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  are  seen  in  the  NEW  YEAR  BOOK, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English  language  for  the  convenience 
of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  city  and  elsewhere.  This  book 
contains  318  pages  and  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  matter  relative  to 
the  Federal  capital  and  its  many  branches  of  public  and  private 

work. The  REBUILDING  of  the  bridge  over  the  Salado  River 

in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  will  doubtless  require  many  months  for 
completion,  and  in  the  meantime  a  temporary  structure  will  be  erected 
for  carrying  trains  of  the  Centrai  Northern  Railway,  a  service  to  which 
the  bridge  belonged.  It  was  carried  away  by  the  extremely  high 
waters  prevailing  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  high  waters  also  damaged 
the  construction  of  the  State  railways  from  Diamante  to  Curuzu- 
Cutía,  and  an  agreement  has  been  formed  whereby  the  Entre  Rios 
Railway  Co.  will  exploit  the  Government  line  that  is  already  com- 
pleted.  Early  in  May  work  was  commenced  on  the  Central  Norte 

RAILWAY  from  Talampampa  to  Rodero  Latas,  according  to  news- 
paper reports. ^The  South  American  Journal,  London,  gives  the 

exportation  of  CHILLED  MEAT  for  the  last  week  in  April  as  follows: 
Frozen  beef,  50,953  quarters;  chilled  beef,  58,315  quarters;  frozen 

sheep,  30,158;  frozen  lambs,  19,503. April  is  the  RAINY  MONTH 

in  Argentina,  and  many  sections  suffered  severely  from  heavy  down- 
150 
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pours  this  year.  In  the  southern  section  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  nearly  11  inches  fell  and  many  properties  were  damaged,  espe- 
cially railway  embankments  and  low-lying  tracks,  all  of  which  caused 
interrupted  traffic,  but  opened  opportunities  for  large  quantities  of 

repair  materifjs  of  all  varieties. ^The  Argentine  cruiser  Patria 

sidled  from  La  Plata  on  her  third  voyage  in  the  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  NAUTICAL  MATTERS  in  which  the  ministry  of  marine 
is  interested.  This  vessel,  with  her  complement  of  scientists,  has 
already  done  important  work,  and  the  present  cruise  along  the  coasts 
of  Argentina  and  possibly  elsewhere  is  likely  to  result  in  obtaining 

much  valuable  knowledge  along  marine  lines. News  reports  say 

that  the  Banco  Popular  of  Buenos  Aires,  distributed  DIVIDENDS 
to  its  stockholders  of  13  per  cent  on  the  business  of  the  past  fiscal 

year. ^The  farmers  of  Mar  del  Plata  have  sent  to  the  Casa  Amarilla 

market  20,000  tons  of  POTATOES,  the  value  of  which  is  given  at 
nearly  $6,000,000. — ^The  national  live  stock  department  estimates  that 
a  person  or  a  company  wishing  to  enter  the  CATTLE  RAISING 
business  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  capital 
city  should  have  something  like  $65,000  with  which  to  b^in  opera- 
tions. One  thousand  five  hundred  ñ,cxe&  of  land  will  cost  about 
$10,000,  cattle  will  cost  $50,000,  while  incidental  expenses  will  be 
several  thousand  dollars  annually.  Two  farm  hands  will  cost  $60 
per  month,  and  a  man  in  charge  of  the  farm  will  demand  a  salary  of 
$100  montMy.  Many  other  suggestions  are  made  by  the  department 
of  the  (Government  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  well  for  intending 
investors  to  get  in  touch  with  the  officials  before  entering  into  such 

business  in  Argentina. According  to  news  reports,  a  DUTCH 

BANK  for  South  America  (Banco  Holandés  de  la  America  del  Sud) 
is  a  new  company  organized  for  securing  Argentine  trade.  The  home 
of  the  company  is  Amsterdam,  while  Buenos  Aires  will  be  the  field 
of  activity.  Tlie  capital  for  the  enterprise  is  said  to  be  $4,000,000. 
In  1904  Holland  had  an  annual  trade  in  Argentina  amounting  to 
about  $4,500,000;  this  business  has  increased  to  something  like 
$20,000,000  a  year,  and  the  increased  banking  facilities  will  doubtless 
be  a  boon  to  conmierce  between  the  two  countries. 


The  British  minister  to  Bolivia  recently  made  a  report  on  Bolivian 
trade  and  conditions,  in  which  the  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  was 
extensively  discussed,  and  a  tribute  paid  to  its  excellent  qualities. 
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The  report  deals  with  the  foxir  varieties  of  rubber  trees  which  abound 
in  Bolivia,  the  localities  where  each  are  found,  the  condition  and  price 
of  laborers  for  gathering  the  rubber,  the  export  tax  which  is  likely  to 
be  reduced  from  12  to  2  per  cent  ad  valorem,  etc.     Bolivia  stands 

next  to  Brazil  in  amount  of  rubber  production. In  connection  with 

the  extensive  MINING  OPERATIONS  now  fully  launched  by  former 
United  States  Minister  Ejiowles,  an  article  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  gives  many  details  about  the  work. 
At  the  PaUaya  mines,  about  117  miles  north  of  La  Paz,  100  Aymara 
Indians  are  employed.     Their  daily  wages  vary  from  16  cents  for  the 

smallest  boy  to  $1.60  for  mine  captains. Dr.  L.  E.  Benson,  of 

Los  Angeles,  California,  and  John  de  Buhr,  completed  a  successful  trip 
THROUGH  BOLIVIAN  JUNGLES,  the  object  of  which  was  to  study 
the  land  and  the  possibilities  of  its  utilization,  and  also  to  look  for 
minerals.  The  two  men  with  a  number  of  helpers  left  the  railroad  near 
Cochabamba  and  traveled  on  mules  for  2,000  miles,  visiting  San  Jose, 
Santa  Ana,  San  Corazón,  San  Fernandez,  and  many  other  towns  and 
settlements.  Finally  they  reached  Corumbá,  on  the  River  Paraguay, 
and  took  steamer  for  Buenos  Aires,  and  retiu-ned  to  Bolivia  via  Santiago 
and  the  West  Coast.  The  full  report  of  their  observations  will  doubt- 
less be  forthcoming  and  will  throw  much  light  on  a  little  known  seo^ 

tion  of  the  world. In  a  recent  issue.  El  Norte,  one  of  the  leading 

newspapers  of  La  Paz,  published  several  columns  of  interesting  matter 
relative  to  the  PROPOSED  RAILWAY  from  Machacamarca  to 
Uncia.  Sr.  Simon  I.  Patino,  who  has  grown  immensely  wealthy  from 
the  exploitation  of  mining  properties,  is  interested  in  this  new  line  of 
communication  and  believes  it  will  not  only  be  of  great  individual 
advantage  to  construct  it,  but  the  coimtry  at  large  will  derive  much 
benefit.  Sr.  Anibal  Capriles,  director  general  of  public  works,  has 
recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  route  of  the  proposed 
road  and  is  enthusiastic  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  modern  develop- 
ment along  its  cornee,  and  the  newspaper  interview  following  his 
return  throws  much  light  on  the  subjects  of  grades,  cost,  etc.,  of  the 

undertaking. Don  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general  of  Bolivia  at 

New  York  furnishes  the  Bulletin  with  a  statement  covering  the 
exportation  of  United  States  PRODUCTS  TO  BOLIVIA  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May  of  the  present  year.  In  April  there  were 
15,391  parceb  weighing  814,026  kilos,  the  value  of  which  was  given 
at  $166,654.69.  In  May  there  were  9,024  pieces  or  packages,  weigh- 
ing 543,081  kilos,  and  the  value  was  $98,801.49.  These  goods  con- 
sisted of  food  stuffs,  drugs,  machinery,  kerosene,  etc. 
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The  South  American  Journal  (London)  of  June  6  devotes  several 
pages  to  an  examination  of  commercial  and  industrial  AFFAIRS  OF 
BRAZIL,  and  great  improvement  is  noted.  Various  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  are  considered,  the  national  debt  analyzed,  resoiu-ces 
studied,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  a  most  optimistic  outlook  is  voiced, 
and  in  the  words  of  that  well-known  journal,  *'It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  perceive  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the  Re- 
public."  ^According  to  the  recently  published  statistics  of  PAS- 
TORAL RESOURCES  of  the  country,  there  are  30,705,400  cat5le, 
7,289,690  horses,  10,000,000  goats,  10,649,000  sheep,  3,207,940  mules 
and  asses,  and  18,500,000  pigs,  the  total  value  of  which  nms  to 
enormous  figures.  In  this  connection  much  attention  is  attracted 
to  the  proposed  oi^anization  announced  by  Admiral  Jose  C.  de 
Carvalho  for  fostering  still  further  the  pastoral  industries.  Capitalists 
of  Brazil  and  elsewhere  are  invited  to  join  the  enterprise,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  engage  in  cattle  raising,  farming,  and  meat  freezing. 
The  States  most  suitable  for  such  purposes  are  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz, 

Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Minas  Geraes,  etc. The  report  of  the 

BANK  OF  BRAZIL  for  the  year  1913  has  been  made  pubHc  and  shows 
the  bank's  condition  prosperous;  it  has  passed  through  a  trying 
period  and  has  emerged  without  distmrbance  of  its  fimancial  stand- 
ing.  The  Société  Française  d'Entreprises  et  de  Travaux  Publics^ 

a  company  that  has  received  the  contract  for  improving  the  port  of 
PORTO  ALEGRE,  entered  upon  its  work  early  in  May.  The  occa- 
sion was  marked  by  a  nimaber  of  public  and  private  social  func- 
tions.  The  BRAZILIAN  TRACTION,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  which 

controls  several  smaller  companies,  has  issued  a  report  showing  opera- 
tions for  the  last  18  months.  It  shows  that  more  than  $11,000,000 
revenue  has  been  derived  from  the  work  of  the  several  companies^ 
and  that  $8,185,495  have  been  distributed  as  dividends.  The  Rio 
de  Janeiro  streetcar  system,  the  Sao  Paulo  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  are  operated  under  the  first- 
named  organization.  Many  details  concerning  the  several  com- 
panies are  given  in  the  report. ^The  NEW  HOTEL  near  Santos, 

under  the  management  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Co.,  is  proving  very 
popular  with  wealthy  Brazilian  families  diu'ing  winter  months,  many 
of  them  coming  from  far  interior  towns  and  cities  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  fine  bathing  afforded  at  this  new  seaside  resort.  A  well- 
appointed  casino  is  attached  to  the  hotel,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  attractions,  and  a  good  business  is  enjoyed.    The  property  is 
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owned  by  the  Brazil  Railroad  Co.,  which  owns  the  fine  new  hotel  in 
Sao  Paulo,  which  is  also  under  the  management  of  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Co.  The  same  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  the  above  hotels,  says  that 
new  hostelries  on  modem  lines  are  badly  needed  in  Pernambuco  and 
Bahia,  where  hotel  acconmiodations  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 

progress  of  other  business. ^A  correspondent  of  the  E^conomist, 

London,  May  30,  contributes  an  interesting  story  of  RAILWAYS 
in  Brazil  and  the  accommodation  that  may  be  expected  by  the 
tourist  in  visiting  the  numerous  smaller  cities  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Tourists,  and  even  the  commercial  men  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  according  to  the  writer,  rarely  see  any  section 
of  the  great  Republic  excepting  the  coast  cities,  while  the  interior 
offers  many  attractions  and  business  opportunities  that  are  not  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  foreigner.  Train  services  are  fairly  good,  and 
the  great  coffee  sections  will  prove  well  worth  visiting. ^News- 
papers report  great  progress  on  the  PORT  WORKS  of  Bahia,  which 
have  been  building  since  1909,  and  which  will  eventually  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Bahia  is  now  a  city  of  300,000  people,  and  recent 
municipal  improvements  have  remodeled  and  beautified  the  streets 
and  suburban  villages,  so  the  traveler  at  present  finds  many  modern 

conveniences. ^Newspaper  reports  state  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  the  First  National  Bank,  all  of  New  York,  are 
interested  in  the  loan  of  $100,000,000  to  Brazil  for  public  improve- 
ments and  other  purposes. 


The  operation  of  the  ANTOFAGASTA  &  BOLIVIA  RAILWAY 
proved  profitable  for  the  stockholders  during  the  last  calendar  year. 
The  report  of  the  company  recently  made  public  shows  that  for  the 
whole  year  a  dividend  of  11  per  cent  was  paid  to  stockholders;  and  a 
bonus  of  1  per  cent  on  the  preferred  ordinary  stock  is  recommended. 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  double-tracking  the  line  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago.  A  Grovemment  commission  is  now  considering  plans 
for  reorganizing  State  railways,  and  a  loan  for  more  than  $24,000,000 

may  be  sought  in  foreign  countries. The  Punta  Arenas  WIRE- 

IjESS  station  has  been  completed  and  early  in  May  aerial  com- 
munication was  established  between  that  city  and  Valparaiso. 

European  papers  are  commenting  on  the  business-getting  qualities  of 
the  salesmen  and  commercial  representatives  now  visiting  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.    A  case  in  point  is  that  observed  at  Antof  agasta,  where 
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the  city  officials  are  letting  certain  street  paving,  ROAD  BUILDING, 
garbage  collecting,  and  other  contracts  amounting  to  large  sums.  One 
energetic  United  States  traveler  carried  from  San  Francisco  a  large  lump 
of  paving  that  withstood  the  earthquake  and  fire  and  still  was  in  good 
condition,  and  this  specimen  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  officials 
that  were  charged  with  letting  the  Antofagasta  contract.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  this  individual  received  the  coveted  order  for  his  sup- 
plies, but  the  incddent  shows  a  high  d^ree  of  original  enterprise  and 

might  be  emulated  to  advantage. ^The  United  States  consul  in 

Valparaiso  says  that  more  NORTH  AMERICANS  VISITED  CHILE 
last  year  for  commercial  and  industrial  piirposes  than  ever  before  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  result  has  been  tiiat  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  increasing,  and  more  capital  is  being  invested  in 
mining  and  Other  ^iterprises.  Chile  imports  from  the  United  States 
about  $20,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods  annually,  when  at 

least  twice  that  amoimt  might  be  supplied  by  American  firms. 

The  West  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima,  under  date  of  Jime  4,  contains  an 
interesting  résumé  of  the  work  done  by  the  Howard  syndicate  in 
constructing  sections  of  the  LONGITLT)INAL  RAILWAY,  which 
now  extends  from  Port  Montt  to  Pisagua.  This  company  was 
awarded  the  construction  of  the  southern  section  of  the  road,  or  from 
Cabildo  to  Copiapo,  a  distance  of  about  365  miles,  for  a  sum  slightiy 
in  excess  of  $17,000,000.  The  work  has  been  done  since  May,  1910, 
and  thereby  complies  with  stipulations  of  contract.  Many  locahties 
along  the  new  road  are  extremely  picturesque,  and  there  are  40  iniles 
of  rack  track  in  order  to  climb  tiie  steep  grades.  The  región  is  a 
confused  maôs  of  moimtains  broken  by  deep  gorges  and  at  long  inter- 
rals  by  narrow  level  valleys;  the  prevailing  color  of  the  mountains 
is  a  white-brown;  vegetation,  except  for  a  few  shrubs,  is  sparsd  and 
almost  nonexistent.  Although  the  long  slopes  are  devoid  of  v^e- 
tation  the  monotony  of  their  colorings  is  broken  by  the  stains  of  ocher 
and  red  and  orange,  or  sometimes  vivid  greens  and  blues  and  mauves, 
which  mark  the  outcrop  of  the  minerals  which  abound  in  every  direc- 
tion.  ^A  very  important  public  auction  will  take  place  at  Santiago 

on  August  10  next,  and  continue  on  the  following  legal  days,  of 
various  k)ts  of  NITRATE  LANDS  in  the  Province  of  Tarapaca.  The 
land  will  be  divided  into  lots  of  about  3,000,000  quintals  (210  pounds) 
each,  and  the  lowest  price  to  be  accepted  will  be  32  cents,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  the  highest  price  offered  will  be  about  55  cents.  Con- 
siderable interest  is  already  manifested  and  it  is  expected  that  tho 
bidding  will  be  active. 
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The  Government  has  decided  to  award  annually  to  graduates  of  the 
National  University  in  the  departments  of  medicine  and  natural 
sciences  a  MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  and  according  to  a  decree  which 
took  effect  the  1st  of  June  there  ^will  be  three  forms  of  this  honor. 
The  highest  award  will  be  a  medal  of  gold  ;  the  second  one  will  be  of 
silver,  while  the  third  will  be  in  the  form  of  honorable  mention.  In 
order  to  make  such  awards  there  will  be  appointed  a  committee  of 
judges,  who  will  pass  judgment  upon  the  various  theses  that  may  be 
submitted,  as  well  as  on  the  general  scholastic  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual.  In  Bucaramanga  a  committee  was  oi^anized  to  footer  the 

PROPOSED  RAILROAD  from  Santander  to  the  Magdalena  River, 
which  would  pass  through  a  section  of  country  whose  commercial 
and  agricultiural  industries  have  long  been  retarded  by  lack  of  means 

of  transportation. According  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  the 

treasury  the  budget  covering  expenses  for  the  YEIAR  1914  provided 
by  the  national  congress  of  1913  reached  the  sum  of  $19,718,854. 
The  revenues  amounted  to  $17,404,010,  which  made  a  deficit  of 
$2,314,844.    This,  with  various  other  national  expenses  of  $456,230, 

makes  a  total  deficit  of  $2,771,074  for  the  present  year. On  Jime  1, 

of  the  present  year  the  city  of  Cucuta  took  over  the  STREET  CAR 
SYSTEM  of  that  place,  which  hereafter  will  be  operated  by  the 

municipality. THE  REVENUE  of  the  Intendencia  de  San  Andres 

y  Providencia  in  1913  was  $35,280.55,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  were  $28,459.89,  thereby  providing  a  baJaiice  of  $6,820.66. 

^A  recent  executive  order  gives  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  natural 

sciences  of  the  National  University  the  power  of  conferring  a  DEGREE 
IN  PHARMACY.  Any  person  desiring  to  practice  the  profession 
must  present  himself  for  examination,  which  will  be  conducted  in  the 
following  branches:  Experimental  physics,  physics  and  biology,  bot- 
any, zoology,  oi^anic  and  biological  chemistry,  pharmacy,  etc. 

A  Colombian  mechanic  has  INVENTED  A  WHEEL  for  propelling 
river  steamers,  and  among  the  advantages  claimed  are  a  swifter  and 
smoother  movement  over  the  ordinary  means  of  propulsion.  The 
new  wheel  has  been  put  into  service  on  the  Magdalena  River  and  its 
work  is  being  watched  with  interest,  as  greater  uses  may  be  a  possi- 
bility.  ^There  has  been  organized  in  Pereira,  an  important  city 

of  the  Quindio  section,  a  company  which  proposes  the  construction 
of  A  RAILROAD  from  there  to  the  Cauca  River.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys have  been  made,  plans  are  being  formulated,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  may  be  carried  to  completion,  and  thereby  open  a 
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commercial  route  that  would  develop  to  great  importance.- 


new  DREDGE  has  arrived  at  Beimaventura  for  work  in  the  Cauca 
River,  and  after  nimabers  of  sand  bars  and  other  obstructions  are 

removed  much  larger  vessels  will  be  enabled  to  navigate  this  river. 

The  director  of  construction  of  the  Cali  to  Popayan  RAILWAY  has 
announced  that  by  July,  1915,  this  road  will  be  constructed  as  far 
as  Agauche,  or  about  60  kilometers  from  Cali,  and  that  by  September, 
1916,  the  rails  will  have  reached  their  terminus  at  Popayan,  150  kilo- 
meters from  the  starting  point.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  work  on  this 
important  rail  route  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  before  long  com- 
merce of  all  kinds  will  begin  to  feel  the  impulse  of  transportation 

facilities. ^The  Government  has  given  to  the  famous  sculptor, 

Mariano  Benlliiu*e,  the  contract  for  making  the  statue  to  Ricaiu*te, 
which  will  be  erected  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. — The  national 
senate  has  voted  the  sum  of  $500,000  gold  for  the  purpose  of  sani- 
tating and  improving  the  various  ports  of  the  Republic. 


Leading  citizens  of  San  Jose  and  other  parts  of  the  Republic  have 
organized  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructii^  a  FINE  NEW 
HOTEL  in  the  city  of  San  Jose.  The  increasing  number  of  tourists 
now  visiting  Costa  Rica  make  a  strong  demand  for  better  hotel 
accommodations,  and  the  organization  of  the  company  is  the  first 
step  in  that  direction.  The  hotel  will  be  modem  in  every  respect 
and  will  cost  half  a  million  dollars  or  more.  The  name  of  the  enter- 
prise is  La  Compania  de  Hoteles  para  Turistas  de  Costa  Rica  (The 

Tourists'  Hotel  Company  of  Costa  Rica). ^The  POPULATION  of 

Costa  Rica  at  the  end  of  1913,  according  to  newspaper  statements, 
was  410,981.  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  there  were  only 
399,424  people,  which  makes  an  increase  in  one  year  of  11,557. 
There  were  8,364  births  over  deaths;  the  excess  of  immigration  over 
migration  was  2,328;  there  were  17,746  births,  or  621  more  than 

during   1912. The   NEW  PRESIDENT   of   the   country,   Don 

Alfredo  Gonzales,  who  took  the  oath  of  office  on  May  8,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  progressive  ideas,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  laid  much 
stress  upon  the  educational,  agricultural,  and  financial  advance- 
ment, all  of  which  he  hopes  to  materially  aid  during  his  administra- 
tion.  ^The  commercial  RATE  OF  INTEREST  in  Costa  Rica  is 

about  12  per  cent,  a  rate  that  is  considered  very  high  and  a  detri- 
ment to  the  development  of  many  lines  of  industry.    In  San  Jose 
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there  are  four  banks  under  the  supervision  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  each  is  required  to  carry  gold  reserve  coin. ^lic.  Don 

Carlos  M.  Jimenez  has  been  nominated  CONSUL  GENERAL  of 
Costa  Rica  in  Paris  and  has  departed  to  assume  his  duties,  some  of 
which  will  be  an  aggressive  campaign  to  make  known  the  vast  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  coimtry. 

The  subsecretary  of  public  instruction,  Don  Luis  F.  Gonzalez,  hf^ 
been  authorized  to  construct  FIVE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in 
San  Jose.  Some  of  the  buildings  that  are  at  present  used  for  schools 
are  unsuited  for  such  purposes,  and  the  new  administration  pur- 
poses to  provide  the  best  educational  faciUties  for  the  children  of 
Costa  Rica.  Active  work  on  the  buildings  wiU  shortly  begin  and 
possibly  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  new  schools  will  be  ready  to 

receive  students. ^La  Prensa  Libre  (The  Free  Press),  of  San  Jose, 

under  the  date  of  Jime  10  contains  much  detail  of  the  contract 
recently  signed  by  the  minister  of  fomento  and  Don  Francisco  Q. 
Esquivei,  representii^  a  group  of  bankers,  for  the  construction  of  a 
RAILROAD  and  port  in  the  department  of  Tortuguero.  The  new 
road  win  penetrate  practically  virgin  territory  rich  in  agricultural 
possibilities;  there  will  be  two  lines,  one  of  which  will  start  at  Tor- 
tuguero, on  the  Caribbean  coast  near  the  northern  botmdaiy  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  follow  a  southwesterly  course  to  the  ■  Sarapiqui 
River;  the  other  Une  will  also  start  at  Tortuguero  and  take  a  more 
southerly  route  and  tap  the  main  line  railway  from  limon  to  San 
Jose.  The  distance  the  new  lines  will  cover  is  not  given  in  the 
article  above  mentioned,  but  the  cost  of  these,  together  with  port 
improvements,  is  estimated  at  about  $3,500,000.  The  Keith  inter- 
ests are  reported  as  largely  interested. A  syndicate  formed  in  the 

United  States  will  probably  develop  the  COTTON  INDUSTRY  m 
Costa  Rica.  Representatives  have  visited  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry  and  have  decided  that  the  Orotina  section  offers  the  best 
possibilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  further  steps  are 
likely  to  be  taken  within  a  short  time. 


The  first  live  STOCK  EXPOSITION  held  near  Habana  recently 
has  resulted  in  renewed  attention  to  the  stock  industry,  and  it  is 
believed  that  similar  expositions  will  be  held  at  certain  intervals, 
possibly  each  year.  Ten  prominent  stockmen  and  breeders  from  the 
United  States  took  part  in  the  exposition  and  several  of  them  received 
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prizes  for  the  stock  shown.  Locally  much  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  enterprise  and  the  committee  intends  to  carry  out  certain  meas- 
ures that  will  have  a  bearing  on  promoting  the  breeding  of  high-grade 

live  stock. The  Cuba  News  states  that  a  new  MATCH  FACTORY 

is  likely  to  be  established  in  Habana.  TI^  promoter  of  the  enterprise 
is  L.  G.  Kates,  of  New  York,  who  will  introduce  a  new  method  of 
manufacture,  which  produces  a  noiseless  match  and  one  much  safer 
to  handle  than  the  ordinary  article. IMPROVEMENTS  and  re- 
pairs to  buildings  in  Habana  have  been  very  active.  In  four  months 
just  passed  786  building  and  repair  permits  were  issued.  Of  340  plans 
submitted  for  examination,  only  210  were  approved,  indicating  that 
certain  rigid  requirements  must  be  compUed  with  before  operations 

may  legally  begin. The  Cuba  Railroad  Co.  is  now  operating  a 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Santiago  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
The  Prince  Rupert  leaves  Santiago  on  Tuesdays,  and  returning  leaves 
Kingston  on  Wednesdays.  This  service  will  greatly  aid  through 
travel  from  the  United  States  via  Habana,  Santiago,  etc.,  and  permit 
travelers  to  connect  with  the  numerous  steamships  that  make  Kings- 
ton a  port  of  call,  both  going  to  and  returning  from  the  Panama 

Canal. Mr.  A.  H.  Van  Hermann,  well  known  as  the  editor  of 

Modem  Cuba,  has  been  appointed  CHIEF  OF  HORTICULTURE 
at  the  Government  experiment  station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas. 
The  appointment,  however,  will  not  interfere  with  the  pubUcation  on 
which  he  has  long  worked  with  patriotic  zeal  and  which  he  will  con- 
tinue to  edit. The  Cuban  training  ship  Patria  is  preparing  for  a 

seven  months'  CRUISE  IN  FOREIGN  WATERS,  during  which 
time  she  will  carry  15  midshipmen.  The  latter  will  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  many  branches  of  navigation  as  well  as  acquire  much  prac- 
tical information  necessary  for  naval  officers. ^The  Isle  of  Pines 

Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  has  placed  an  order  for  100,000  VEGE- 
TABLE CRATES  and  50,000  citrus-fruit  crates  with  the  Cummer 

Lumber  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. One  firm  on  the  island  will 

ship  35,000  pineapples  to  New  England  markets.  All  pines  running 
smaller  than  eight  to  the  crate  will  be  used  in  the  new  canning  establish- 
ment soon  to  b^in  operations  under  the  management  of  Kopf  Bros. 
The  smaller  pines  from  various  sections  of  the  island  will  be  purchased, 

and  thereby  a  large  canning  industry  is  to  be  gradually  developed. 

A  BANK  OF  ISSUE  and  discount  will  be  organized  in  Habana  if 
Congress  sanctions  a  bill  introduced  in  that  body  recently.  Such  an 
institution  is  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  in  a  special 
message  from  the  chief  executive  some  time  ago.  La  Lucha,  of  May 
12,  contains  a  full  text  of  the  proposed  financial  institution,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  banks  already  doing  a  good  business,  will  be  ot  great 
assistance  and  convenience  to  business  interests. 
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Under  date  of  May  21  the  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Plata 
furnishes  an  interesting  REPORT  on  the  commercial  and  industrial 
progress  of  his  district  during  1913;  and  incidentally  on  matters  of 
the  Republic  in  general.  Cocoa  ranked  first  in  importance  of  the 
total  exports,  most  all  of  which  went  to  New  York.  The  bulk  of  the 
tobacco  crop  went  to  Germany,  where  it  is  in  demand  on  account  of 
its  moderate  price;  the  latter  could  be  increased  if  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  were  given  more  attention.  The  exportation  of 
bananas  amoimted  to  591,500  bunches,  the  value  of  which  was 
$295,750.  AU  of  the  bananas  are  shipped  from  Sosua  and  are 
destined  for  the  United  States.  On  accoimt  of  havoc  wrought  by  a 
storm  in  December  last  the  banana  crop  is  not  as  promising  as  usual. 
The  total  exports  from  the  Puerto  Plata  district  for  the  last  two  years 
were  valued  as  follows:  1912,  $5,294,945;  1913,  $5,419,807.  The 
import  trade  of  the  district  was  unusually  active  for  the  reason  that 
the  stocks  received  during  the  previous  year  were  practically  ex- 
hausted. There  was  considerable  building  activity  and  this  fact  was 
responsible  for  the  large  importations  of  iron  and  steel.  In  1912  this 
amounted  to  $271,768;  in  1913  the  figures  rose  to  $439,539.  The 
United  States  furnished  the  bulk  of  these  supplies,  with  Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  ranking  in  the  order  named.  The  total 
imports  for  1913  were  worth  $3,835,489,  against  a  total  of  $3,039,209 

for  the   previous   year. ^The   United  ^States   vice   and   deputy 

consul  general  at  Santo  Domingo  City  stat^  that  FIVE  AUTO- 
MOBILES were  imported  into  the  Republic  diuing  the  year  ending 
March  31  last;  the  value  of  the  machines  is  given  at  $5,939,  and  all 
were  from  the  United  States.    The  Republic  now  has  about  55 

automobiles. ^Mr.  John  Abbes,  an  American  commission  merchant 

residing  at  Santo  Domingo,  is  interested  in  establishing  an  agency 
in  that  city  for  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  is  being  imported  and  is  of  the  cheaper  grades.  The  same 
gentleman  is  also  interested  in  the  importation  of  various  Unes  of 

American  products  which  will  be  suitable  for  the  general  public. 

The  general  receiver  of  Santo  Domingo  customs  fiu-nishes  an  interest- 
ing report  on  CONDITIONS  in  the  Republic  and  also  figures  relative 
to  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
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According  to  the  United  States  consul  general  at  Guayaquil,  there 
were  27  more  FOREIGN  VESSELS  arriving  and  clearing  that 
port  during  1913  than  for  the  previous  year.  Of  all  the  ships  visit- 
ing Ecuador's  ports  during  the  year  not  a  single  one  was  from  the 
United  States.  In  1912  there  entered  Guayaquil  161  steam-propelled 
vessels  and  4  sailing  ships;  in  1913,  187  steamships  and  5  sailing 
ships  entered  that  port,  the  total  tonnage  for  the  latter  year  being 
slightly  more  than  354,000  tons.  For  the  previous  year  the  tonnage 
was  304,000.  Of  the  25,000  tons  of  the  tagua  or  ivory  nuts  annually 
exported  the  United  States  buys  directly  about  15  per  cent;  Germany 
as  a  distributing  center  receives  50  per  cent;  while  thousands  of  tons 
of  these  valuable  nuts  rot  on  the  ground  where  they  fall.  Recently 
a  company  was  formed  in  New  York  for  installing  machinery  at 
Manta  for  hulling  and  shaping  the  nuts  before  shipping  them  to  other 
countries,  to  be  made  into  buttons  and  a  hundred  other  useful 

articles. Ecuador  has  one  SHOE  FACTORY,   employing   100 

workers,  and  the  output  of  the  enterprise  is  about  60,000  pairs  a 
year.    The  manager  is  a  North  American  who  received  his  training 

in  New  England  factories. The  United  States  consular  agent  at 

Bahia  de  Caraquez  furnishes  an  interesting  report  on  the  com- 
mercial movement  in  his  district  during  the  year  1913,  which  is 
stated  as  being  one  of  considerable  business  activity.  The  exports 
for  1912  were  valued  at  $775,503,  while  during  1913  the  increased 
business  amounted  to  $1,145,570.  The  greater  shipment  of  tagua 
nuts  is  responsible  for  the  increase,  and  the  amount  of  shipments  for 
1913  are  given  at  12,824,800  pounds  of  unshelled  nuts,  and  4,754,900 
poimds  of  shelled  tagua.  The  production  of  cocoa  is  extending 
gradually,  and  about  a  20  per  cent  increased  output  is  predicted  for  the 

present  year. ^The  Engineer,  of  London  (May  29),  is  authority  for 

the  statement  that  the  well-known  German  firm  of  Orenstein  & 
Koppel  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  "  a  line  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  line  of  track  of  RAILWAY  between  Ambato 
and  San  Antonio."  The  contract  calls  for  several  branches,  all  of 
which  will  serve  as  feeders  for  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway.  The 
same  firm  is  likely  to  bid  on  constructing  a  line  northward  from 

Quito  through  the  town  of  Tulcan. ^A  firm  of  United  States 

engineers  has  secured  the  contract  for  certain  TRAMWAY  CON- 
STRUCTION and  equipment  in  Quito,  and  all  of  the  supplies  are 
to  be  purchased  in  this  country,  including  the  heavy  steel  rails.  A 
Mr.  Ellis  from  the  United  States,  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
electric  railway  building  in  several  Latin  American  countries,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Quito  enterprise,  and  he  is  now  in  Ecuador  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work. 
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£1  Trabajo,  one  of  the  important  newspapers  of  Tumbador,  in  a 
recent  issue  prints  in  the  English  language  a  strong  appeal  to  foreign 
<;apital  to  come  to  Guatemala  and  construct  a  railway.  The  article 
is  headed,  "A  RAILROAD  that  would  give  good  profit,"  and  details 
are  presented  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  would 
pass,  the  various  enterprises  that  might  offer  development,  etc.  The 
distance  given  is  24  miles.  At  the  present  time  the  traffic  of  Tima- 
bador  is  carried  on  mule  back,  in  ox  cart,  and  on  the  backs  of  natives, 
at  the  price  of  25  cents  American  gold  for  a  hundredweight.  The 
location  is  in  the  department  of  San  Marcos,  and  the  proposed  road 
would  connect  with  a  railway  already  in  operation  and  which  some 

day  may  be  a  link  in  the  great  Pan  American  line. Diario  de 

Centro-América  in  a  recent  issue  contains  a  large  picture  of  the 
NEW  THEATER  building  under  construction  in  Quezaltenango. 
This  playhouse  will  be  modem  in  construction  and  equipment  and 
will  book  vaudeville  and  other  plays  of  general  interest  as  well  as 
showing  high-class  motion  pictures,  the  films  for  which  will  be  se- 
ciwed  from  the  United  States  and  from  Europe.  Don  Benjamin 
Zarco  is  mentioned  as  being  in  charge  of  the  enterprise.  In  Guate- 
mala city  several  moving-pictiure  houses  are  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness and  are  showing  many  historical  scenes  that  are  especially 

popular   with    the   students   of    the   high   schools. Officials   of 

Quezaltenango  have  issued  instructions  relative  to  BUILDING 
REGULATIONS,  which  it  is  believed  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  improvements  and  beautification  of  various  sections  of  that  city. 
A  number  of  improvements  are  under  way  or  projected  and  these 

will  conform  to  the  general  plan  as  set  forth  by  the  officials. The 

minister  of  fomento  presented  to  Congress  a  report  covering  the  year 
1913,  during  which  much  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture,  mining, 
and  other  industries.  In  various  lines  of  agriculture  improved  ma- 
chinery has  been  introduced,  thereby  curtailing  the  hand  labor  and 
promoting  better  and  faster  work.  Special  attention  was  paid  to 
wheat  growing,  as  large  areas  are  suitable  for  this  important  crop; 
the  raising  of  small  crops  such  as  beans,  potatoes,  rice,  and  other 
food  products  received  Government  encouragement  and  considerable 
progress  was  made.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  did  impor- 
tant work. The  National  Congress  has  approved  the  following 

TREATIES  and  conventions:  General  arbitration  between  Guate- 
mala and  Italy;  Guatemala  and  France  for  the  protection  of  patents; 
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treaty  of  peace  and  arbitration  between  Guatemala  and  the  United 
States;  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  statistics  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  convention,  etc. Don  Joaquin 

MendeZ;  Guatemalan  minister,  has  been  named  to  represent  Guate- 
mala at  the  third  International  Congress  on  Welfare  of  Children, 
which  will  convene  in  Washington. 


The  Government  has  entered  into  contract  with  Simmords  Frères, 
of  Port  au  Prince,  for  the  construction  of  the  NATIONAL  PALACE 
of  the  capital,  which  must  begin  in  4  months  and  be  completed  in  18 
months.  The  contractors  must  deposit  in  the  national  bank  the  sum 
of  $5,000  as  a  guarantee.  The  Government  will  pay  for  the  structure 
in  the  following  manner:  Forty  thousand  dollars  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  and  the  remainder  in  four  equal  annual  installments. 
The  Government  guarantees  these  payments  by  tax  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  cocoa  and  other  products. By  presidential  decree  the 

national  budget  of  EXPENSES  for  the  month  of  June  of  the  present 

year  is  placed  at  646,107  gourdes,  or  $77,450  gold. The  secretary 

of  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  has  authorized  the  use  of  a  map  of  Haiti 
made  by  the  brothers  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga  Institution  in  the  public 

schools  of  the  country. Le  Moniteur,  the  official  daily  of  Haiti, 

under  the  date  of  May  20,  publishes  a  list  of  the  candidates  for  the 

senate,  in  conformity  with  article  49  of  the  National  Constitution. 

During  the  second  semester  of  1913  the  receipts  of  the  Plaine  de 
Cul-de-Sac  RAILWAY  Co.  reached  329,575.47  gourdes.  The  number 
of  passengers  transported  during  the  same  period  is  given  at  573,753, 
of  which  408,387  were  first  class  and  165,366  second  class. — -Accord- 
ing to  statistics  published  in  Le  Nouvelliste,  of  Port  au  Prince,  the 
estimated  PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE  during  the  present  year 
will  amount  to  87,660,000  libras,  divided  among  the  sections  as  fol- 
lows: Jacmel,  15,000,000;  Petit-Goave,  12,600,000;  Port  au  Prince, 
12,000,000;  Cayes,  10,800,000;  Cap-Haitien,  10,000;  Gonalves, 
8,500,000;    Jeremie,    8,000,000;     Port-de-Paix,    4,800,000;     Aquin, 

3,000,000;    Saint-Marc,  2,000,000;    Mole  St.  Nicholas,  960,000. 

Customhouse  statistics  show  that  at  Jeremie  in  five  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1913-14,  or  from  October  to  February,  there  were  imported 
2,090,985  tons  of  merchandise,  valued  at  $295,585.10  gold;  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  same  came  from  the  United  States. 
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The  Government  is  making  extensive  preparations  for  its  repre- 
sentation at  the  Pacific-Panama  Exposition  next  year.  Among  the 
recent  activities  is  a  contract  entered  into  with  Gen.  CaUxto  Marin 
for  collecting  specimens  of  the  iONERALS  OF  THE  œUNTRY 
and  preparing  tíie  same  for  sending  to  San  Francisco.  Each  minera] 
will  bear  appropriate  inscriptions  in  several  languages  and  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  attractively  arranged,  and  it  is  believed  that  much 
attention  will  be  attracted  to  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
coimtry.  In  speaking  of  the  mining  possibilities  in  general  a  recent 
issue  of  Revista  fk^onomica,  of  T^ucigalpa,  devotes  several  pages  to 
a  discussion  of  the  subject,  claiming  that  Honduras  is  the  richest 
coimtry  in  minerals  in  Central  America  and  that  the  present  mines 
are  producing  splendid  results.  These  results  are  shown  in  statistical 
tables  accompanying  the  articles. ^The  news  reports  from  Hon- 
duras indicate  that  the  BRIDGE  over  the  Ulua  River  is  nearing 
completion.  This  is  an  important  improvement  and  is  likely  to  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  commercial  interests.  The  steel  work  was  fur- 
nished by  an  American  bridge  company,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Penny  had 
charge  of  its  construction,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  engineers  and 
mechanics,  a  number  of  whom  were  secured  in  the  United  States. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Tegucigalpa,  a  report  is  made  public  showing  the  BUSI- 
NESS POSSIBILITIES  of  the  department  of  Olancho.  It  is  signed 
by  Raymond  M.  Browne,  and  enters  into  many  details  as  to  the 
timbers  of  that  region  and  the  supply  of  Imnber  that  could  be  made 
available,  the  geography  of  the  coimtry,  the  grazing  lands,  and  many 
other  possibilities  of  development.  This  report  is  especially  inter- 
esting to  persons  engaged  in  lumber  industry,  as  it  gives  details  of 
the  various  varieties  seen,  and  the  probable  number  of  trees  to  each 

acre,  etc. Newspaper  reports  from  Tela  tell  of  the  activity  in 

RAILWAY  BUILDING,  about  30  miles  having  been  practically 
completed,  while  the  plans  imder  consideration  contemplate  300  miles 
or  more  that  will  be  eventually  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
banana  industry  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  At  the  head  of  this  work 
in  the  field  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Field,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  Central 
American  commercial  developments  of  various  Idnds..  At  present 
several  hundred  laborers  are  employed  and  the  pay  roll  is  said  to  be 
about  $20,000  monthly.  A  shipload  of  laborers  recently  arrived 
from  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the  party  there  were  200  women  and 
children  in  addition  to  300  men,  the  latter  were  given  work  imme- 
diately, while  good  comfortable  homes  were  provided  for  the  women 
and  children.     Notwithstanding  that  many  laborers  have  already 
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arrived  there  is  said  to  be  a  strong 'demand  |  for  others, ^The 

American  ^consul  in  Tegucigalpa,  in^speaking  of  ¿BANANA  CULTI- 
VATION, says  that  it  is  estimated^that  the  cost  of  bringing  unculti- 
vated land  into  fuU  bearing  averages  about  $30  per  acre,  and  the 
time  required  is  something  like  14  months.  An  acre  produces  about 
265  bunches  and  the  bunches  bring  at  the  steamship  pier  30  cents 
each.  Government  lands  are  not  sold  outright  but  leased  for  about 
25  cents  per  hectare  (of  2^  acres)  per  year. 


According  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Tampico,  the  total  amoimt 
of  PROPERTY  owned  by  Americans  in  Mexico  is  estimated  at 
$1,057,770,000;  the  property  of  the  Mexicans  is  given  at  $793,187,242  ; 

while  British  interests  are  estimated  at  $321,302,000. Reports 

from  HermosiUo  indicate  that  the  CANANEA  COPPER  CO.  is 
doing  more  active  work  than  for  some  months  past;  new  and  deeper 
sinking  of  shafts  is  in  progress  and  otherwise  mining  is  progressing. 
The  smelter  will  take  something  like  35,000  tons  of  ore  a  month  and 

it  is  thought  that  labor  can  be  supplied  for  pushing  the  work. 

PETTROLOE,  a  magazine  published  at  Mexico  City,  and  now  well 
advanced  in  its  first  year  of  usefulness,  publishes  under  the  date  of 
May  2  a  number  of  interesting  articles  bearing  on  the  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY  in  Mexico,  which  during  recent  years  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions.  Various  petroleum  and  other  commercial 
enterprises  are  described  and  pictured,  some  of  which  show  con- 
siderable activity. ^The  Mexican  consul  general  at  Hamburg  has 

made  an  extensive  report  on  the  industrial  utilization  of  COCO- 
NUT FIBER.  This  is  obtained  from  the  outer  covering  of  the  nut, 
and  it  is  shown  that  many  usefid  articles  may  be  made  from  this 
material.    The  Boletín  of  the  Sociedad  Agrícola,  of  Mexico  City, 

under  date  of  April  18,  contains  the  report  on  the  subject. El 

Economista  Mexicano  (Mexican  Economist)  of  the  capital  city,  in 
the  April  18  number  publishes  a  summary  of  the  COMMERCE  of 
the  country  which  shows  considerable  activity  notwithstanding 
adverse  conditions.  The  same  issue  also  carries  a  story  of  the  use  of 
dynamite  in  agriculture,  showing  how  this  powerful  agent  may  be 

used  for  irrigation  and  many  other  purposes. El  Hacendado 

Mexicano  (Mexican  Farmer)  of  Mexico  City,  comes  to  subscribers  in 
the  United  States  full  of  Interesting  matter  concerning  AGRI- 
CULTURE and  allied  industries.  The  future  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  that  country  is  discussed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  B.  Malien,  who  draws 
various  comparisons  of  what  has  been  done  in  Mexico,  Hawaii, 
Philippines,  Cuba,  and  a  number  of  other  countries. 
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Under  date  of  May  7  the  United  States  consul  at  Corinto  submits 
his  ANNUAL  REPORT  for  the  year  1913.  The  total  population  of 
the  district  is  375,000;  120  steamers  (73  American,  40|^British,  6  Ger- 
man, and  1  Norwegian)  entered  the  port  of  CJorinto  during  the  year, 
bringing  into  the  country  27,437  gross  tons  of  merchandise  and 
taking  away  16,663  tons  of  exports.  The  steamers  flying  the  United 
States  flag  were  those  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  plying 
between  San  Francisco  and  Balboa,  which  call  approximately  every 
10  days  either  going  to  or  returning  from  the  home  port  of  San 
Francisco.  Steamers  of  the  Salvador  Railway  Co.  leave  Corinto 
approximately  every  nine  days  for  the  ports  of  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  while  steamers  of  the  Cosmos  Line  occa- 
sionally visit  Corinto. Nicaragua  is  beginning  to  MANUFAC- 
TURE goods  from  native  products,  among  the  articles  being  furni- 
ture, soap,  baskets,  saddles,  bridles,  etc.  The  Pacific  Railroad  of 
Nicaragua  manufactures  small  repairs  at  its  shop  at  Managua,  and 
there  is  a  nail  factory  at  Leon.  The  United  States  furnishes  most 
of  the  flour  consumed  in  the  country  and  this  comes  chiefly  from 
San  Francisco;  China  supplies  about  75  per  cent  of  the  rice  imported. 
The  exportation  of  gold  in  1913  showed  an  increase  of  $314,687  in 
value  over  the  previous  year.    The  total  commerce  of  the  district 

for  1912  is  given  at  $738,885;  for  1913  it  increased  to  $1,020,696. 

The  comparative  customs  receipts  of  the  Re.ppblic  for  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  1913  and  1914,  are  reported  as 
follows:  Ninteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  January,  $149,945.98;  Feb- 
ruary, $126,957.25;  March,  $139,518.74.  For  1914,  January,  $158,- 
251.36;  February,  $156,910.64;  March,  $118,220.40;  showing  a  total 
increase  for  the  three  months  of  the  present  year  of  $16,960.43  over 
the  receipts  for  the  same  period  of  1913. 


Prof.  Pittier,  who  recently  went  from  the  United  States  to  Panama 
to  study  plant  Hfe  for  the  latter  Grovemment,  is  making  progress  in 
this  important  work.  He  has  discovered  a  new  species  which  it  is 
proposed  to  name  in  honor  of  Col.  Goethals — Gotkalsia  isthmica.  The 
NEWLY  POUND  PLANT  produces  very  laige  beans  and  belongs  to 
the  order  of  leguminosaB,  to  which  the  ordinary  pea  and  bean  belong. 
Only  about  four  months  remain  before  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
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NATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  as  November  3  next  is  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  the  mangnral  ceremonies.  Progress  on  the  buildings  is  re- 
ported as  satisfactory,  but  the  newspapers  state  that  United  States 
firms  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  exhibitions 
of  their  goods  to  the  extent  anticipated.  However,  as  some  months 
yet  remain,  it  is  likely  that  many  more  exhibitors  will  apply  for  space. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  entertain  thousands  of  visitors,  and 
with  the  drawing  attractions  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  exposition 

anticipations  for  laipge  crowd3  will  doubtless  be  fully  realized. ^The 

FIRST  PASSAGE  through  the  Gatim  locks  by  an  ocean  finer  was  car- 
ried out  successfully  on  June  8,  when  the  Panama  Railroad  steamship 
AUianea  was  handled.  This  vessel  is  of  4,000  tons,  and  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  canal  is  described  as  working  perfectly,  the  actual  time 
being  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each  way.  A  large  crowd  of  people 
witnessed  the  operation,  including  many  tourists  from  the  United 

States  and  other  countries. ^According  to  press  reports,  a  petition 

is  bmng  circulated  in  Paris  relative  to  a  PROPOSED  CASINO  at 
Panama,  which  is  described  as  an  amusement  city  that  is  destined  to 
be  very  popular  with  many  nationaUties.  The  Paris  prospectus  is 
printed  in  French  and  is  issued  by  James  F.  Brown  &  Co.,  as  directors 

of  the  syndicate  that  proposes  the  enterprise. On  May  4,  1904,  the 

transfer  of  the  canal  company  from  the  second  French  company  was 
efiPected,  and  on  the  tenth  ANNIVERSARY  the  great  work  stands 
practically  completed.  A  nimiber  of  newspapers  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  imdertaking,  and  the  details  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  are  interestingly  told  for  the  benefit  of  younger 
readers  or  for  those  who  have  loi^  ago  forgotten  the  initiation  of 
United  States  interests. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  from  England  has  made  his 
appearance  among  the  laborers  at  work  on  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
way from  Borja  to  the  Iguazu  Falls,  a  fact  indicating  that  commercial 
houses  are  awake  to  the  advantages  of  keeping  a  man  on  the  com- 
mercial "firing  line."  Relative  to  the  visits  of  commercial  men  to 
Pari^ay,  the  editor  of  the  English  journal,  Paraguay,  gives  some  very 
important  and  timely  advice  to  intending  travelers.  TTiose  interested 
in  selling  manufactured  products  in  the  Republic  should  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  people 
before  starting  on  the  1,000-mile  trip  from  Buenos  Aires.  DurLog 
recent  months  many  traveling  salesmen  have  visited  Paraguay  and 
met  disappointment  because  their  goods  were  of  little  demand  in 
that  part  of  the  world.     On  the  other  hand,  fair  sales  were  made  by 
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others'^who  offered  products  that  were  needed  by  the  people. On 

April  1  President  Schaerer  delivered  his  message  to  Congress,  which 
reflects  the  progress  of  the  country.  The  conunerce  for  1913 
amounted  to  $13,539,744,  the  unports  being  slightly  in  excess  of 
exports;  and  it  is  believed  tíiat  this  trading  balance  against  the 
country  may  soon  be  turned  into  revenue  by  increasing  the  agri- 
cultural production,  which  is  more  or  less  active.  The  coimtry  now 
has  only  about  4,000,000  cattle,  and  conservative  estimates  place  the 
number  that  might  be  raised  at  27,000,000  head.    Land  values  are 

low,  but  are  increasing. ^The  EXTERNAL  DEBT  of  Paraguay 

amotmts  to  $3,456,996  gold,  as  r^ards  the  London  loan  of  1871-72. 
Some  other  external  debts  are  $200,000  owing  .the  French  Bank  of 
the  River  Plate  and  $195,000  due  the  Bank  of  the  ]^ Republic,  so  the 
debts  of  the  country,  both  external  and  internal,  are  not  very  great. 
At  the  end  of  February  last  the  internal  debt  was  $559,675  gold  and 

$11,564,572  paper. ^It  is  reported  from  Asimcion  that  the  new 

PORT  WORKS  are  to  be  commenced  the  latter  part  of  June  and 

pushed  rapidly  to  completion. ^The  Southern  Cross,  a  weekly  of 

Buenos  Aires,  pays  a  tribute  to  Paraguay  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter's  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  BIRTHDAY,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted: 

Hail,  Paraguay!  Congratulations  to  the  little  Republic  that  has  breasted  so  many 
storms  and  steered  the  bark  of  liberty  and  independence  safely  through  them 
all.  *  *  *  Alone  and  unaided  Paraguay  has  settled  her  own  difficulties  and  is 
to-day  sovereign  and  free.  *  *  ♦  Peace  be  with  her,  and  may  her  flag  wave 
forever  over  a  free  and  united  people. 


According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co/s 
Orcomaj  due  in  Callao  the  latter  part  of  June,  will  not  follow  her 
regular  course  of  returning  to  England  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  new  and  SHORTER  ROUTE  will  be  taken  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  vessel  is  scheduled  to  sail  from  Colon  on 
July  7.  The  Orcoma  is  one  of  the  larger  vessels  trading  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America;  she  usually  carries  a  large  number  of 
passengers  and  her  new  route  is  likely  to  attract  more  than  the 

usual  number  of  voyagers. ^A  recent  issue  of  the  West  Coast 

Leader,  of  Lima,  tells  of  active  work  at  the  PORT  OF  SANTA  m 
connection  with  its  improvement.  Some  years  ago  the  Government 
granted  a  concession  for  certain  improvements,  and  it  is  this  con- 
cession that  has  been  acquired  by  the  firm  of  Clapham  &  Co.,  of  Callao. 
Santa  is  about  250  miles  northwest  of  Callao  and  is  a  port  from  which 
sugar,  cotton,  and  cattle  may  be  shipped  in  large  quantities,  as  these 
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lines  of  business  have  developed  extensively  within  the  last  few 
years.  Better  port  facilities  have  been  badly  needed  and  these 
appear  to  be  forthcoming  under  the  direction  of  the  firm  named. 
The  new  pier  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  business  by  September  1 

of  the  present  year. The  work  on  the  RAILWAY  from  Cuzco 

toward  Santa  Ana  is  progressing,  and  during  the  60  days  since  the 
enterprise  was  started  about  12  miles  of  track  have  been  laid,  which 
is  now  in  use  by  construction  trains.  The  gauge  of  the  line  is  2.46 
feet,  and  33-poimd  rails  are  being  laid.  Ultimatdy  this  railway  is 
expected  to  reach  theUrubamba  River,  a  point  about  112  miles  from 
Cuzco.  A  loan  of  more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  placed  in  order  to 
continue  the  work  to  the  Urubamba,  the  tax  on  coca  and  liquors 
being  insufficient  to  build  the  line  that  distance  in  a  reasonable 

length  of  time. ^A  NEW  HIGHWAY  is  to  be  constructed  between 

Lima  and  Chorillos;  the  latter  is  a  suburb  of  the  capital  and  a  most 
popular  social  and  bathing  resort.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  will 
be  S50,000,  and  the  work  wiU  be  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Cris- 

well,    an    expert    English    highway    engineer. The    CUSTOMS 

TARIFF  of  the  RepubUc  is  to  be  refoimed,  and  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  nine  members  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 
In  accordance  with  a  Government  decree,  the  commission  assembled 
recently  and  elected  Don  Juan  Jose  Reinoso  presiding  officer;  a 
subcommission  was  also  selected  to  draw  up  a  preliminary  report 
as  a  basis  upon  which  the  whole  commission  might  begin  its  labors. 
Peruvian  newspapers  speak  of  the  present  customs  tariff  as  being 
defective  and  express  the  hope  that  the  work  of  this  new  commission 
wiU  remedy  many  faults  and  at  the  earhest  possible  moment  com- 
mensurate with  thorough  consideration. 


The  closing  of  the  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  males  a  number  of 
years  ago  has  created  a  shortage  of  male  teachers  in  the  Republic. 
The  Government  will  soon  reopen  the  school  and  has  contracted  in 
Germany  an  experienced  principal  and  two  assistants  to  take  charge 
of  the  same.  The  normal  school  for  girls  is  in  successful  operation 
under  the  direction  of  a  French  instructress.  Intermediate  and  high 
school  instruction  is  carried  on  in  eight  schools  in  the  Republic,  among 
which  is  the  National  Institute.  The  number  of  matriculates  in  these 
schools  in  1913  was  275.  The  schools  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and 
pharmacy  have  been  formed  into  separate  institutions  and  equal  sums 
provided  in  the  budget  for  their  maintenance.  The  school  of  medi- 
cine is  occupying  its  new  building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  the 
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necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  school  of  pharmacy  has 
received  new  apparatus,  and  special  electric  equipment  for  chem- 
ical, microscopic,   and  electric  work. An  international  TELEÎ- 

PHONE  LINE  has  been  established  between  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
and  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  The  parcel-post  convention,  recom- 
mended by  the  Third  Central  American  Conference,  between  the 
Republics  of  Central  America  has  been  effected. ^The  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL,  which  opened  its  courses  in  February,  1913,  was 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert  French  agronomist  contracted  by 
the  central  board  of  agriculture.  Scholarships  in  this  school  have 
been  given  to  the  sons  of  poor  agriculturists  from  14  departments  of 
the  Republic.  The  school  is  well  equipped  and  ins<  ruction  of  a  high 
grade  is  given  in  practical  and  theoretical  work.  A  new  department, 
treating  of  live  stock,  is  soon  to  be  added  to  the  school.  The  Grov- 
ernment  has  distributed  a  limited  quantity  of  seeds  to  farmers  in  some 
of  the  departments  who  desire  to  make  plantings  to  be  saved  for  seed 
and  propagation  work.  The  central  board  of  agriculture  maintains 
two  experiment  stations  near  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  and  experi- 
ments are  constantly  made  with  plants  and  seeds  with  the  view  of 
acclimatizing  and  testing  them. 


Don  José  Richling,  consul  general  of  Uruguay  at  New  York,  in  a 
recent  communication  to  a  newspaper,  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations in  connection  with  his  COUNTRY'S  PROGRESS.  He 
says  the  outlook  for  crops  is  excellent,  and  the  value  of  meats,  hides, 
wool,  etc.,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Banco  de  la  RepubUc,  the 
State  bank,  has  at  present  gold  reserves  to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000. 
as  against  $22,000,000  of  biUs  outstanding,  which  represents  an 
excess  of  26  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  legal  reserves.  The 
customhouse  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounts  to 
$16,350,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,500,000  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  To  serve  interest  on  the  foreign  loans,  74J  per  cent  of  the 
customhouse  receipts  have  been  pledged.  This  percentage  yielded 
$12,642,346  in  1913-14,  the  amount  required  for  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt  being  only  $6,885,756,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  $5,756,590.  According  to  the  estimates  of  .the  budget  of 
1914-15,  this  74i  per  cent  will  yield  $11,958,640,  which  will  provide 
for  a  considerable  excess  over  obligations  of  the  foreign  debt. 
Through  regular  payments  of  the  sinking  fund  the  foreign  debt  has 
been  materially  decreased.  All  interests  have  been  paid  in  advance. 
The  profits  of  State  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  power  enterprises 
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for  the  11  months  of  the  fiscal  year  have  been -$900,000. The 

PROPERTBES  owned  by  the  Grovemment  capable  of  yielding  profits 

have  been  appraised  at  $100,000,000. The  Grovemment  of  Italy 

will  remove  the  long-standing  interdiction  against  the  EMIGRA- 
TION of  Italians  to  Uruguay,  as  the  matter  was  arranged  satisfac- 
torily by  parties  interested,  and  agreement  was  signed  at  Rome  on 

May  4. The  report  of  the  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Co.  for  the  year 

1913,  which  was  recently  made  public,  shows  the  high  prices  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  consequent  increase  in  cost  of  MEAT  PRODUCTION. 
Notwithstanding  high  prices  of  production,  the  preparations  of  this 
company  found  a  ready  market  all  over  the  world,  and  *'  the  directors 
now  propose  to  pay  a  final  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  10  per 
cent,  equal  to  10  shillings  per  share,  making,  with  the  interim  divi- 
dend, 20  per  cent  for  the  year  1913." According  to  the  American 

consul  in  Montevideo,  the  annual  production  of  CEMENT  IN  URU- 
GUAY is  estimated  at  70,000  tons.  A  local  merchant  gave  to  this 
official  interesting  data  on  cement  from  foreign  countries,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  in 
Europe  is  about  $1.20,  the  weight  of  which  is  396  pounds.  The  ocean 
freight  to  Montevideo  is  given  at  85  cents;  insurance,  lighterage, 
etc.,  35  cents;  customs  duty  and  handling,  $1;  interest,  7  cents; 
thus  making  the  total  cost  of  a  barrel  in  Montevideo  about  $3.47- 
The  local  factory  puts  the  same  quaUty  on  the  market  at  $3.46. 
They  put  it  up  in  bags  of  110  pounds  and  allow  6  cents  for  the  return 
of  each  sack.  The  machinery  used  is  of  German  make,  and  about 
$800,000  is  invested  in  factories,  which  employ  200  workmen.  The 
best  opportunity  for  cement  from  the  United  States  is  found  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  where  materials  come  into  Uruguay  free  of  duty. 
The  Montevideo  Times  and  the  Herald  ha  e  united,  and  hence- 
forth both  papers  will  be  pubKshed  as  one  under  the  name  of  the 
MONTEVIDEO  TIMES.  The  new  paper  contains  12  pages  and  is 
filled  with  much  interesting  matter,  and  Messrs.  Denstontone  &  How- 
ard, the  editors  and  proprietors,  made  their  announcement  under 
date  of  May  16  last.  It  is  published  daily,  and  besides  reading  and 
telegraphic  service,  carries  a  vast  amount  of  advertising,  and  should 
prove  a  good  medium  for  the  business  man  of  this  country  to  make 
his  announcements  to  the  people  of  Uruguay. 


VENEZUELA 


Dr.  Juan  Liscano  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of 
Venezuela  in  Havre,  and  Dr.  Luis  A.  Olavarria  Matos  consul  general 
in  Amberes,  Belgium. ^The  report  of  the  minister  of  PUBLIC 
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INSTRUCTION,  recently  published,  indicates  the  great  advance- 
ment in  the  school  system  of  the  country  and  the  numerous  reforms 
that  have  been  put  in  operation,  as  well  as  others  that  will  be  adopted 
from  time  to  time.  The  number  of  schools  is  given  at  1,392,  which 
are  so  located  that  all  sections  of  the  country  may  receive  more  or 

less  benefit. ^According  to  the  American  consid  at  La  Guaira, 

there  are  five  cities  in  Venezuela  where  parcel-post  packages  may  be 
received;  they  are  Cuidad  Bolivar,  Campano,  La  Guaira, Caracas,  and 
Maracaibo.  These  offices  are  termed  '* exchange *'  stations,  and  if 
packages  are  directed  to  other  places  the  consignees  must  come  to  one 

of  the  cities  named  for  the  same. The  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co., 

which  has  been  prospecting  in  various  parts  of  Venezuela  for  OIL 
DEPOSITS,  struck  a  vein  near  the  coas  t  of  Lake  Maricaibo  that  is  pro- 
ducing something  like  10  barrels  a  day.  The  well  is  390  feet  deep 
and  the  flow  is  said  to  be  constant.  Other  wells  will  be  sunk  in  the 
vicinity  by  the  same  company.    The  find  is  causing  renewed  activity 

on  the  part  of  the  English  companies  that  are  also  seeking  oil. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  American  minister  in  Caracas,  the  CAT- 
TLE BUSINESS  in  Venezuela  is  to  be  extensively  developed  by 
English  capital.  Officials  of  the  Union  Cold  Storage  Co.  visited  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  country  and  otherwise  made  exhaustive  investi- 
gation as  to  grazing  lands  and  cold-storage  possibilities.  The  cold- 
storage  plant  in  Puerto  Cabello,  that  has  been  closed  some  time,  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  possibly  branches  established  in  other 
sections  of  the  Republic.  Sir  William  Vesty  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he,  as  well  as  other  officials,  personally  looked  over  the  field 
in  April  last,  the  result  being  a  possible  development  of  vast  indus- 
tries.  ^A  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Venezuelan 

Oil  Concessions  (Ltd.),  as  chronicled  in  the  Mining  Journal,  of  London, 
developed  a  very  OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK  for  the  success  of  the 
several  enterprises  now  operating  in  Venezuela.  The  concessions 
cover  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  and  the  company  has  the  moral 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  people  generally.  Several  of  the 
English  stockholders  visited  the  fields  and  reported  to  the  home  office 
flattering  prospects.  At  one  point  a  well  has  reached  the  depth  of 
1,035  feet,  and  in  so  do'mg  has  passed  through  71  feet  of  oil  sands 
yielding  oil  of  a  density  of  25°,  Baume  equivalent  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.913.  pother  well  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,180  feet, 
passing  through  oil  sands  114  feet  deep,  and  the  report  continues 
*Hhere  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  quantity."  One  of  the  stock- 
holders, to  quote  the  journal  above  mentioned,  said  ''he  was  very 
proud  indeed  to  be  associated  with  an  enterprise  which  would  have 
very  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  welfare  and  development  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  which  he  was  áo  greatly  interested." 
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UNITED  STATES 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE 
LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS       ^-j. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND   PLENIPOTENTI>UîY. 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mexico ,  Mexico. 

ENVOYS   EXTRAORDINARY  AND   MINISTERS   PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Argentine  Republic John  W.  Garrett,  Buenos  Aires. 

Bolivia John  D.  O'Rear,  La  Paz. 

Chile Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Santiago. 

Colombia Thaddeus  A.  Thomson,  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale,  San  Jose. 

Cuba William  E.  Gonzales,  Havana. 

Dominican  Republic Jambs  M.  Sullivan,  Santo  Domingo. 

Ecuador Charles  S.  Hartman,  Quito. 

Guatemala  .1 William  H.  Leavell,  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti A.  Bailly-Blanchard,  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras John  Ewing,  Tegucigalpa. 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Managua. 

Panama William  J.  Price,  Panama. 

Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Asuncion. 

Peru Benton  McMillin,  Lima. 

Salvador ,  San  Salvador. 

Uruguay ,  Montevideo. 

Venezuela Preston  B.  McGoodwin,  Caracas. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL'       "/ 


August  15,  1914,  will  always  remain  one  of  the  notable  dates  of 
history.  On  that  day  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  steamship  Ancon  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Co.,  which  is  in  reality  the  property  of  the  United  States,  made  the 
first  complete  voyage  through  the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Carrying  upon  her  promenade  deck  distinguished  guests  and  friends 
of  Gov.  George  W.  Goethals,  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  master 
builder  of  this  mighty  waterway,  and  having  in  her  hold  cargo  for  the 
Pacific  side,  she  made  the  passage  from  Cristobal  to  Balboa,  from 
Colon  to  Panama,  from  deep  water  of  the  Atlantic  to  deep  water 
of  the  Pacific,  without  a  hitch,  accident,  or  unpropitious  incident  of 
any  kind.  So  quietly  did  she  pursue  her  way  that,  except  for  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  the  locks  and  hills  along  the 
route,  a  strange  observer  coming  suddenly  upon  the  scene  would 
have  thought  that  the  canal  had  always  been  in  operation,  and  that 
the  Ancon  was  only  doing  what  thousands  of  other  vessels  must 
have  done  before  her.  The  invited  guests  aboard  were  so  awed  by 
the  meaning  and  solenmity  of  the  occasion  that  they  almost  forgot 
to  shout  deserving  applause  to  Col.  Goethals  when  he  showed  himself, 
not  upon  the  ship  itself,  but  here  and  there  at  the  various  locks, 
modestly  watching  and  directing  the  operation. 

The  waters  of  the  canal,  not  only  in  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ap- 
proaches but  in  its  upper  reaches  of  the  Gatun  Lake  and  Culebra 
Cut,  bordered  on  all  sides  by  tropical  vegetation,  would  have  given 
the  impression  that  they  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Balboa  and 
even  before  him,  were  it  not  that  the  eye,  by  noting  the  tops  of  dying 
trees  in  the  lake  and  the  fresh  earth  and  broken  rock  of  Culebra  Cut 
and  Cucaracha  wSlide,  discovered  that  they  were  impounded  in  recent 
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days.  The  effect  of  the  tropical  climate  upon  the  concrete  work  of 
the  gigantic  locks,  while  doing  them  no  damage,  has  given  them  the 
color  of  age.  So  well  did  every  man  perform  his  duty  in  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  massive  gates  of  the  locks  and  in  the  moving  of 
the  electric  towing  locomotives,  commonly  called  "mules,"  that  it 
seemed  to  expert  and  la^onan  alike  as  if  they  had  been  sending  other 
Ancons  day  after  day  from  Cristobal  to  Balboa.  So  well  done  in 
fact  was  the  whole  working  of  the  canal  on  this  memorable  opening 
day  that  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  Gov.  GoethaJs  and  his  able 
and  devoted  assistants  for  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished 
and  are  now  finally  completing  with  success  beyond  all  expectations. 
Perhaps  the  most  lasting  impression,  which  everybody  who  had  the 
honor  of  passage  on  the  Ancon  gained,  was  the  smoothness,  system, 
and  precision  with  which  the  canal  was  operated. 

The  towering  gates  of  the  locks  swung  shut  or  open  with  the 
trueness  of  the  pendulum  of  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs.  Their 
ends  met  in  silence  and  with  the  delicacy  of  a  micrometer  and  hardly 
a  suggestion  that  they  weighed  hundreds  of  tons.  The  electric 
locomotives  or  "mules''  towed,  held  back  and  controlled  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Ancon  with  the  ease  that  well-trained  and  real  mules 
tow  an  average  canal  boat  along  the  old-fashioned  country  canal. 
Though  small  in  size  compared  with  the  boat  they  directed,  they 
were  always  its  masters. 

We  were  indeed  astonished  but  gratified  when  we  saw  the  Ancon 
climb  tlie  triple  flight  of  locks  from  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
85  feet,  to  the  level  of  Gatim  Lake  in  only  1  hour  and  10  minutes,  and 
as  easily  as  a  small  lock  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  would  be  negotiated  by 
the  barge  that  pursued  its  way  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  As  she 
steamed  away  from  the  Gatun  Locks  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
Gatun  Lake  and  followed  the  channel  for  24  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres  River  and  the  beginning  of  the  Culebra  Cut,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  inland  sea  of  Japan  and  of  Puget  Sound  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west of  the  United  States.  Were  it  not  for  the  dying  tree  tops 
already  mentioned,  I  would  have  said  that  I  was  sailing  over  a  lake 
that  had  always  graced  the  interior  of  Panama.  The  steaming  along 
the  7  miles  approach  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gatun  Locks  and  the 
1  mile  tlirough  them  had  filled  us  with  admiration  and  awe,  but  when 
we  realized  that  a  great  vessel  of  10,000  tons  was  actually  steaming  at 
fair  speed  through  a  sea  artificially  made  by  the  hand  of  man  in  order 
to  take  her  over  and  through  the  Continental  Divide,  we  had  difficulty 
in  finding  words  to  express  our  pent-up  feelings.  With  green  hills 
forming  a  restful  background  and  with  picturesque  islands  dotting 
the  waters  here  and  there,  it  was  not  easy  to  reaUze  that  we  were 
crossing,  as  it  were,  a  great  water  bridge  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  It  seemed  as  if  we  must  be  sailing  over  ancient  waters  as 
natural  as  those  of  Lake  Champlain. 
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Presently  tlie  lake  began  to  narrow  and  we  knew  tliat  we  were 
approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River  and  the  approach  to  the 
world-famed  Culebra  Cut.  Opposite  Mamei  on  the  north  shore  the 
reconstructed  railway,  which  formerly  ran  far  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  lake  and  which  had  left  us  at  the  Gatun  Locks,  reappeared,  and 
excursion  trains  carrying  excited  passengers  watching  our  course 
passed  us  in  order  to  reach  the  Pacific  side  and  see  us  descend  into  the 
waters  of  that  ocean.  At  the  thirty-first  mile  of  the  canal  we  looked 
tlirougli  the  Gamboa  railroad  bridge  where  the  Chagres  jouis  the 
canal,  and  beheld  its  waters  backed  up  for  many  miles,  and  deprived 
of  all  its  ancient  danger  and  power  wliicli  made  a  sea-level  canal  im- 
practicable and  proved  such  a  torment  to  the  first  French  constructors. 

Now  the  Ancon  bore  straight  into  the  first  reaches  of  the  Culebra 
Cut,  and,  for  the  first  time,  this  wonderful  waterway  seemed  to  be  a 
real  canal.  The  banks  are  cut  almost  perpendicularly  and  the  width 
averages  800  feet  for  nearly  9  miles.  Continuing  her  course  with  the 
banks  gradually  growing  liigher,  she  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  man- 
made  canyon  at  tlie  summit  of  the  Continental  Divide  which  is  the 
real  Culebra  Cut.  Big  as  the  Ancon  was,  she  seemed  to  grow  small 
as  she  came  nearer  to  towering  Gold  Hill  and  its  sister  peak  on  the 
opposite  bank.  As  she  steamed  by  the  place  of  the  deepest  cut  and 
as  we  craned  our  necks  to  look  up  to  the  point  where  the  excavations 
had  been  begun  long  years  ago  by  the  French,  and  noted  the  mark 
where  the  Americans  had  renewed  the  work  ten  years  ago,  we  rubbed 
our  eyes,  almost  with  a  sense  of  doubt,  in  our  efforts  to  believe  that 
once  those  two  high  peaks  had  been  an  unbroken  moimtain  and  that 
man  had  actually  cut  his  way  down  nearly  400  feet  in  order  tliat  the 
passage  from  ocean  to  ocean,  which  Columbus,  Balboa,  and  other 
early  navigators  had  sought  in  vain,  could  actually  be  acliieved. 

A  little  further  on  the  Ancon^  with  abundant  seaway  on  either 
side,  passed  that  terror  of  the  canal,  the. destructive  Cucaracha  slide. 
Other  slides,  some  of  them  quite  large,  we  had  noted  in  the  passage 
of  the  cut,  but  they  all  seemed  pigmies  compared  with  that  of  Cuca- 
racha. Acres  upon  acres  of  disturbed  and  loosend  dirt  and  shale 
seemed  to  be  intent  upon  filling  the  canal  and  overcoming  man  in  the 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Isthmus.  Txie  battle,  however,  has 
become  too  much  for  even  mother  earth.  Tais  shde  is  recovering  its 
equilibrium  and  a  fleet  of  powerful  dredges  are  at  work  deepening  the 
channel,  now  at  30  feet,  to  45  feet,  and  m  widening  it  to  300  feet. 
So  rapidly  is  this  work  forging  ahead  that  in  the  late  autumn,  I 
was  told,  the  biggest  vessels  of  the  American  Navy,  including  the 
new  dreadnoughts,  should  be  able,  if  it  were  necessar}^,  to  pass  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  Just  beyond  the  Cucaracha  slide  was  moored 
to  the  bank  the  great  pontoon  bridge — across  which  run  the  railroad 
trains  from  Pedro  Miguel  and  Panama  to  Culebra  and  Empire.     This 
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unique  structure  can  be  swiuig  across  the  canal  and  returned  to  its 
moorings  within  a  few  minutes,  and  works  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
gates  of  the  locks.  It  adds  to  the  constantly  growing  impression  that 
man  after  all  is  the  master  of  nature,  especially  when  the  man  takes 
the  form  of  Gov.  Goethals  and  his  army  of  engineers  and  constructive 
strategists. 

As  the  Ancon  emerged  from  Culebra  Cut  and  approached  the  single 
flight  of  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel,  we  looked  back  and  saw  on  one  side  of 
the  canal  the  summit  of  Culebra  Hill  where  are  perched  the  office 
headquarters  of  the  construction  department  of  the  canal,  and  where 
Gov.  Goethals  and  many  of  his  assistants  have  had  their  houses 
during  most  of  the  time  of  construction.  These  are  soon  all  to  be 
moved  to  the  picturesque  side  of  Ancon  Hill  overlooking  Balboa,  the 
Pacific  terminus.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  looked  at  the  opposite 
bank  and  noted  the  hills  back  of  the  Cucaracha  slide,  we  were  told 
that  they  are  being  washed  away  by  means  of  hydraulic  sluices  so  as 
to  remove  the  back  pressure  on  the  sides  and  help  restore  their 
equilibrium.  These  views  we  noted  in  looking  back  and  to  the  north- 
west. Turning  about  and  looking  south  we  saw  Miraflores  Ijake 
lying  below  Pedro  Miguel  Lock,  then  the  Miraflores  Locks  2  miles 
distant,  connecting  this  little  lake  with  the  tidewater  of  the  Pacific; 
and,  finally,  in  the  dim  distance,  Ancon  Hill  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
met  our  wandering  gaze,  and  we  realized  that  we  were  about  to 
descend  85  feet  to  the  Pacific  sea  level  after  having  climbed  that 
height  from  the  Atlantic. 

Another  crowd  of  admiring  spectators  welcomed  the  Ancon  at  the 
entrance  to  Pedro  Miguel  Lock.  Among  them  were  100  women 
school  teachers  from  London  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Eng- 
land to  see  this  mighty  waterway.  Their  unique  party,  however, 
did  not  draw  the  eyes  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  Ancon  as  did 
the  figure  of  Col.  Goethals  as  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  lock 
in  shirt  sleeves,  wearing  a  characteristic  small  straw  hat  and  carrying 
in  his  hand  his  ever  present  umbrella.  Before  he  realized  that  he 
was  the  center  of  all  eyes  and  could  make  his  escape,  the  passengers 
spontaneously  gave  him  a  rousing  cheer  of  appreciation.  With 
characteristic  modesty  he  made  no  response  but  hastened  down  the 
lock  to  make  sure  that  the  next  step  was  taken  with  the  precision  of 
all  the  preceding  ones.  The  Ancon  was  lowered  through  the  one 
flight  of  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel  with  the  same  ease  that  she  had  been 
raised  through  the  locks  of  Gatun,  and  hardly  30  minutes  were  re- 
quired to  empty  the  lock  and  lower  her  into  the  waters  of  Miraflores 
Lake.  She  steamed  on  through  Miraflores  Lake  in  a  direct  line,  and 
as  we  looked  back  at  the  hills  of  Culebra  we  could  hardly  believe 
that  we  had  just  passed  through  them  on  a  navigable  waterway. 
These  hills  seemed  to  be  so  precipitous  and  interlocked  that  there 
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could  be  no  channel  through  them.  Glancing  over  the  lake  we  were 
impressed  with  its  smallness  compared  to  its  big  sister,  the  Gatun 
Lake,  but  also  with  its  remarkable  scenic  beauty,  surrounded  by 
rolling  hills,  having  Culebra  in  the  background  and  Ancon  in  the 
distant  foreground. 

When  we  entered  the  upper  lock  of  Miraflores  and  grasped  the 
fact  that  in  the  two  flights  of  this  lock  we  should  descend  into  the 
actual  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  became  more  and  more 
thrilled  with  the  reaUzation  of  what  the  canal  meant  to  the  United 
States,  to  Panama,  to  South  America,  and  to  all  the  world.  Only 
8  miles  away  was  the  deep  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  gate- 
way to  its  mighty  commerce  of  imcounted  millions  of  dollars  and 
population.  The  cables  of  the  electric  *' mules''  were  quickly  con- 
nected with  the  Ancon  y  four  ^^  mules"  on  either  side  of  the  lock,  the 
four  forward  ones  towing  her  and  the  four  rear  ones  steadjdng  her 
and  holding  her  in  proper  position.  They  performed  their  duty  so 
faithfully  that  she  was  always  under  perfect  control.  In  less  than 
one  hour  the  Ancones  broad  hull  was  being  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  barnacles  on  her  bottom  were  being  treated  to 
the  unique  experience  of  being  washed  by  the  salt  water  of  two 
oceans  and  the  fresh  water  of  two  inland  lakes,  all  on  the  same  day. 
Another  great  crowd  of  people  on  the  walls  of  the  lock  shouted 
Godspeed  as,  under  her  own  steam,  the  Ancon  headed  out  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ! 

In  4  miles  more,  we  passed  Balboa  with  its  great  new  shops  for  the 
repair  of  ships,  its  mighty  dry  dock  in  course  of  construction,  and 
then  on  we  moved  past  the  old  Panama  Railroad  wharves  where 
were  lying  steamships  bound  for  Peru  and  Chile  and  for  CaUfornia 
and  the  Orient.  On  the  other  side  of  the  channel  were  several 
vessels  loaded  with  Pacific  coast  cargo  bound  for  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  waiting  their  opportunity  on  the  morrow  to  have 
the  honor  of  following  the  example  of  the  Ancon  in  passing  through 
the  canal.  These  vessels  were  thronged  with  thousands  of  specta- 
tors who  had  not  been  able  to  greet  the  Ancon  at  other  points  along 
thelineof  thecanal.  And  the  way  they  cheered  and  cheered  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  everybody  who  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  building 
this  water  bridge  across  the  Isthmus.  Whistles  shrieked  from 
ships,  from  shops,  and  from  launches  until  it  seemed  as  if  bedlam 
was  veritably  let  loose,  but  the  greater  the  noise  and  clamor  the  greater 
the  happiness  of  all  concerned.  The  Ancon  did  not  stop  at  Balboa, 
as  did  the  Cristobal,  her  sister  ship,  when  two  weeks  before  she  made 
a  slow  trial  trip  through  the  canal  to  test  the  locks,  but  with  increased 
speed  plowed  her  course  along  the  channel  past  the  long  breakwater, 
past  the  fortified  islands  of  Naos,  Perico,  and  Flamenco,  and  majesti- 
cally stuck  her   nose  into  the    deep  waters  of   the   Pacific   Ocean. 
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When  she  had  steamed  beyond  the  last  buoys  marking  the  present 
entrance  to  the  canal,  and  everybody  on  board  had  experienced  the 
glorious  sensation  of  victory  and  achievement  for  which  the  world 
has  waited  through  centuries,  her  huge  hulk  seemed  to  shake  itself 
with  animated  joy  and  then  swung  gracefully  around  and  headed 
back  to  Balboa  to  disembark  prosaically  her  passengers  and  unload 
her  cargo.  In  about  10  hours  the  Ancon  had  accomplished  a  wonderful 
journey  which,  without  the  canal,  if  she  had  undertaken  to  have 
steamed  around  South  America,  would  have  taken  35  days.  These 
10  hours,  however,  did  not  represent  the  low  limit  of  the  time  in 
which  the  passage  could  have  been  negotiated.  She  could  have  done 
it  in  8  hours  but,  as  she  was  the  first  in  history  to  try  the  experiment, 
her  progress  was  intentionally  made  slow  and  conservative. 

But  it  was  not  the  passage  of  the  Ancon  alone  that  was  to  demon- 
strate the  complete  success  of  the  canal,  for  during  the  next  three 
days,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  August,  during  which  time  it  was 
my  privilege  to  remain  on  the  Isthmus,  seven  other  vessels,  ranging 
in  size  from  a  90-foot  private  yacht  to  great  freighters,  went  tlirough 
the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean  without  hitcJi  or  hindrance,  and  all 
their  captains,  officers,  and  passengers  joined  in  applauding  the 
success  of  its  operation  and  the  demonstration  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  world.  The  first  private  yacht  to  negotiate  the  waters  of  the 
canal  was  a  90-foot  gasoline  boat  belonging  to  Morgan  O.  Adams, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  having  on  board  as  passengers  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Overton,  Donald  McGilvary,  and  Harold  F.  Chase.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  on  this  beautiful  little  yacht  when  she  was 
at  the  Pedro  Miguel  Lock,  and  I  sincerely  congratulated  the  owner 
and  passengers  on  the  honor  and  experience  which  had  come  to 
them.  The  Pleiades,  of  the  Luckenbach  Line,  loaded  with  lumber 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  was  the  first  unofficial  vessel  to  carry  cargo 
through  the  canal  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  bound  to  New 
York.  TJie  Arisonian,  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  was,  corre- 
spondingly, the  first  regular  unofficial  cargo  vessel  to  pass  through 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  after  the  Anœn.  She  was  bound 
for  San  Francisco  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Missourian  of  the 
same  line  bound  for  Los  Angeles.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Nehraslcan, 
also  of  the  same  line,  followed  shortly  the  Pleiades  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  and  should  have  reached  their  destination  shortly 
after  the  Pleiades, 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  the  unique  distinction  of  sending  the 
first  war  vessel  through  the  canal.  One  of  the  smaller  ships  of  its 
navy  passed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  the  17tJi  bound  for 
Callao,  the  principal  port  of  Peru.  In  this  way,  therefore,  the  canal 
demonstrated  at  the  very  start  its  usefulness  to  the  South  American 
Republics  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  When  I  said  good-by  to 
54904— BuU.  3—14 2 
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Col.  Goethals  Tuesday  afternoon  before  sailing  for  the  United  States 
on  the  United  Fruit  Steamer  Tenadores,  Wednesday  the  19th,  he 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  canal  had  already  commenced  to 
earn  money,  for  nearly  $100,000  had  been  paid  in  for  tolls  on  vessels 
which  had  already  passed  or  were  about  to  do  so. 

The  honor  of  being  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  Ancon  in  this 
history-making  voyage  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  which  I  deeply  appreciated,  and  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  for  the  invitation 
to  make  the  trip,  and  to  Col.  Groethals  for  his  permission.  Secretary 
Garrison,  in  extending  to  me  the  invitation,  paid  a  compliment  to 
the  Latin  American  Republics  by  stating  that  he  thought  that  it  was 
fitting  that  I,  in  my  capacity  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and,  therefore,  an  officer  of  the  South  American 
countries  as  well  as  the  United  States,  should  be  present  upon  the 
Ancon  and,  in  my  official  personality,  link  up,  as  it  were,  North  and 
South  America  to  whom  the  canal  should  be  equally  beneficial. 
Accompanying  me  in  the  positions,  respectively,  of  secretary  and 
official  photographer  were  W.  P.  Montgomery,  of  the  regular  staff  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  J.  W.  Barrett,  temporarily  engaged  for 
this  trip.  Under  my  direction  Mr.  Montgomery  made  elaborate 
notes  upon  which  is  based  this  narrative,  while  Mr.  Barrett  took  a 
large  number  of  photographs  which  will  be  on  permanent  exhibition 
in  the  Pan  American  Union. 

For  special  courtesies  and  attentions  shown  me  during  my  stay  on 
the  Isthmus  for  this  great  event,  I  make  sincere  acknowledgments 
to  Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War;  Col.  George  W. 
Goethals,  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal;  Sr.  Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 
President  of  Panama;  Sr.  Dn.  Ernesto  T.  licfevre,  minister  of  foreign 
relations  of  Panama;  Sr.  Dn.  Eusébio  Morales,  minister  of  Panama 
to  the  United  States;  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Price,  United  States  minister  to 
Panama;  Mr.  W.  P.  Cresson,  secretary  of  the  United  States  legation; 
Mr.  iUban  G.  Snyder,  United  States  consul  general  to  Panama;  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Gale,  United  States  consul  at  Colon;  Mr.  F.  L.  Herrón, 
United  States  vice  consul  at  Colon;  Sr.  Ladislao  Sosa,  subsecretary 
of  the  Pan  aman  ministry  of  public  works;  Sr.  Leopoldo  Arosemena, 
assistant  engineer  of  the  department  of  pubHc  works;  Capt.  A.  Has- 
brouck,  in  charge  of  fortifications  at  Fort  Grant;  Capt.  W.  R.  HoUo- 
way,  Capt.  J.  G.  Gowen,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Whitmer,  of  Pedro  Miguel 
IjDcks;  Sr.  Dn.  Carlos  Arosemena,  former  minister  of  Panama  to  the 
I'nited  States;  Maj.  P.  G.  Eastwick,  of  Brandon  Bros.,  bankers;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  manager  of  the  Central  and  South  American  cable  office; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Motsett,  superintendent  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  Colon;  Sr. 
Miguel  de  Zárraga,  special  correspondent  of  newspapers  in  Madrid 
and  Havana;  W.  M.  Lowrie,  of  the  United  Fruit  Steamship  Co., 
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New  York;  Capt.  L.  H.  Porter,  of  the  United  States  Fruit  Steamer 
Tenadores;  and  Mr.  E.  Hallen,  official  photographer  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

As  a  matter  of  record  there  are  appended  below  the  names  of  many 
of  the  guests  on  the  Ancon  as  far  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  my  sec- 
retary: President  Porras  and  Mrs.  Porras,  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  and  their  wives;  United  States  Minister  Price;  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  Cresson;  Consul  General  Snyder;  Consul  and  Mrs. 
Gale;  Vice  Consul  Herrón;  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  Portugal,  England,  France,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  China,  Bohvia,  Peru,  and  Italy; 
Col.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hodges;  Conmiander  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dis- 
mukes;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Mason;  Mr.  J.  M.  Nye,  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  and  Mrs.  Nye;  Col.  Fiebeger;  Judge  Frank  Feuille; 
Supt.  C.  H.  Motsett,  of  the  Panama  Railroad;  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Mendoza; 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Coleman;  Capt.  J.  B.  Gowen;  Lieut,  and  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Siebert;  Capt.  A.  Hasbrouck;  Mr.  Samuel  Boyd;  Judge  B.  F. 
Harrah;  Mr.  L.  M.  Kagy;  Judge  J.  D.  Arosemena;  Sr.  Dn.  Pablo 
Arosemena,  ex-President  of  Panama;  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jackson; 
Mr.  John  O.  Collins  and  Miss  Collins;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolm  Baxter; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace,  International  Press  Service;  Mr.  Collins,  of  the 
Illustrated  Animated  Weekly;  Maj.  Rhodes;  Lieut.  Commander  and 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Nutting;  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis;  Mr.  Ricardo  Arias;  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Hall,  of  the  Panama  Morning  Journal;  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Cook,  of  the 
Star  and  Herald;  Commodore  G.  E.  Sukeforth,  of  the  Ancon;  Chief 
Officer  A.  J.  Colcord;  Capt.  Corning,  of  the  Panama;  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Smith;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Harmon;  Maj.  Wildman;  Sr.  Dn.  R.  F.  Ace- 
vedo;  Ensign  and  Mrs.  Elder;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Bio  welt;  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Ingram;  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Clayton;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Rogers;  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Jones;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Deshon;  Maj.  Cole;  Capt.  Ecker;  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Collins;  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Archer;  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Kermish. 

In  conclusion  there  is  reproduced  below  as  a  matter  of  interest  a 
copy  of  the  wording  of  the  ticket  issued  by  Gov.  Goethals  to  Director 
General  Barrett  for  his  trip  through  the  canal  on  the  Ancon.  Every 
passenger  was  required  to  present  a  similar  card  in  order  to  make  the 
trip.  This  wording  is  especially  interesting  because  it  contains  the 
following  sentence:  ''This  will  be  the  first  ship  to  make  the  complete 
passage  of  the  canal.'' 

No.  119. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  CANAL  ZONE. 

Pass  Hon.  John  Barrett  on  S.  S.  Ancon  on  the  trip  inaugurating  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  commercial  use  August  15,  1914,  leaving  pier  No.  9,  Cristobal, 
at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  This  vnll  be  the  first  ship  to  make  the  complete  passage  of  the  canal. 
Special  trains  will  leave  Panama  and  Empire  direct  to  the  pier  at  5  o'clock  a.  m 
This  pass  is  good  also  on  all  trains  on  that  date  and  is  not  transferable. 

Geo.  W.  Goethals,  Governor. 
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BEFORE  going  to  South  America  I  had  not  even  heard  of  the 
Iguazu.  What  would  I  have  thought  of  a  South  American 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Niagara  ? 

Niagara's  alluring  mate  is  half  Brazilian,  half  Argentine, 
queenly  of  stature,  virescent  of  gown.  It  is  worth  a  journey  across 
the  world  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina's  dazzling  metropolis,  is  the  starting 
point  for  the  tropical  wilderness  where  the  Iguazu  River  makes  its 
daring  leap  over  vine-hung  cliffs  on  its  way  to  join  the  majestic 
Parana,  ''  Mother  of  the  Sea.  '  '  Before  the  building  of  the  railroad  which 
now  links  La  Plata  River  ports  with  Asuncion,  capital  of  Paraguay, 
the  journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  falls  was  made  altogether  by 
river  steamer,  a  month  being  required  for  the  round  trip.  The  journey 
can  now  be  accomplished  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  when  railway 
and  steamer  lines  make  better  connections,  travelers  visiting  Alonte- 
video  and  Buenos  Aires  will  be  able  to  complete  the  side  trip  to  the 
falls  in  a  week. 

Two  of  Argentina's  most  fertile  provinces.  Entre  Rios  and  Cor- 
rientes, are  crossed  as  we  travel  north.  This  country's  varied  prod- 
ucts amaze  the  North  American  who  has  clung,  somehow,  to  the 
childhood-geography  idea  of  a  vast  treeless  pampa.  Mammoth 
wheat  ranches  and  boundless  cattle  ranges  are  replaced  by  smiling 
fields  where  the  vine  and  the  orange  grow.  From  the  snows  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  tropical  jungle  on  the  Paraguayan  border. 
Mighty  Argentina  stretches  its  2,500  nmltifarious  miles. 

Reaching  the  progressive  little  town  of  Posadas  on  a  shore  of  the 
Alto,  or  upper  Parana  River,  the  traveler  bound  for  Asuncion 
ferries  across  stream  and  railroads  on  through  Paraguay;  but  the 
Iguazu  is  our  destination,  and  we  board  a  river  steamer. 

Few  rivers  in  tropical  America  rival  the  Alto  Parana  in  beauty. 
Its  sister,  the  Paraguay,  is  a  muddy,  shifting  stream  which  often 
devastates  the  low  banks  on  its  shores;  but  here  we  steam  up  a  clear 
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swift  current  bordered  by  high  wooded  cliffs,  where  bamboo,  60  feet 
in  height,  waves  its  Titanic  plumes.  A  tree,  ablaze  in  scarlet  blos- 
som, flares  from  the  dense  verdure.  White  butterflies,  like  a  shower 
of  confetti,  drift  over  the  steamer's  prow.  Gray  birds,  ruby  winged 
and  white-throated,  flit  by.  A  pre-Colombian  canoe,  hewn  from  a 
tree  trunk,  gUdes  out  from  the  shore.  The  steamer's  shrill  toot  is  a 
discordant  note  here  in  Arcadia. 

On  our  left  now  is  Paraguay,  on  our  right  the  Argentine  territory 
of.  ilisiones,  destined,  with  its  fertility  and  equable  cHmate,  to  play 
an  important  rôle  in  the  Republic's  development.  Yerha  matéj 
known  to  the  English-speaking  world  as  Paraguayan  tea,  is  its  most 
important  product.  On  fire-scarred  clearings  on  the  cUff's  face  are 
chutes,  built  of  bamboo,  down  which  the  maté  bags  slide  steamerward; 
and  back  in  the  woods  arc  the  yerbales j  where  the  laurel-Uke  leaves 
and  twigs  of  a  tall, graceful,  forest  tree  are  gathered, smoked,  and  then 
beaten  into  bits  before  being  packed  into  hide  bags  for  shipment. 
At  night  the  yerba  pickers  bring  out  their  guitars,  and  folk-lore 
melodies  ring  through  the  silent  forest  under  the  spangled  canopy 
of  the  southern  heavens. 

Huge  rafts  of  linked  cedar  logs  voyage  down-stream,  carrying 
bronzed  men  and  hardwood  as  passengers.  At  a  logging  camp  an 
exquisite  fall,  50  feet  in  height,  is  utilized  to  hurl  timber  into  the 
river  from  a  branch  stream.  Behind  this  fall  swallows  dart,  and 
below  in  the  foam  whirls  an  unfortunate  tapir  who  ventured  too  near 
the  edge. 

Misiones  is  historic  as  the  headquarters  of  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth century  Jesuit  missions.  Banished  long  ago,  vine-clad  ruins 
mark  the  site  of  their  thriving  settlements,  and  the  forest  has  re- 
claimed the  land  where  their  orchards  bloomed  ;  but  in  the  industry 
of  the  Guaraní  Indians  of  Paraguay  lies  the  imperishable  imprint 
of  the  old  Christian  fathers.  They  taught  the  men  to  till  the  soil 
and  the  women  to  weave  and  sew.  Spider-web  lace,  known  as 
Nanduti,  is  made  to-day  by  the  women  of  Paraguay.  The  orange, 
brought  by  the  Jesuits  from  Europe,  has  overspread  the  country, 
and  the  cattle  ranges  which  they  stocked  now  form  an  important 
source  of  revenue. 

In  their  wake  other  colonists  have  settled  on  the  shores  of  this 
stately  river.  A  PoUsh  colony  is  engaged  in  rice  culture,  and  there 
is  a  prosperous  German  contingent.  Tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and 
peanuts  are  grown,  and  15,000  colonists,  consisting  of  about  3,000 
families,  have  taken  up  450,000  acres  of  land. 

At  the  Iguazu  River,  which  separates  Argentina  from  Brazil, 
we  leave  the  Parana,  having  voyaged  217  miles  above  Posadas. 
Opposite  the  Iguazu's  mouth  is  Paraguay,  and  all  three  Republics 
can  be  viewed  from  (he  steamers  dock.     Two  hours  up  the  border 
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river  we  come  to  Puerto  Aguirre  on  the  Argentine  shore,  where  we 
dissembark  for  the  falls. 

In  the  melodious  Guaraní  tongue,  still  spoken  over  a  large  areft  of 
interior  South  America,  the  words  **I-gua-zû"  (pronounced  '^Uh- 
wah-zu")  mean  ^*Big  Water/'  This  is  indeed  the  land  of  rushing 
waters.  About  125  miles  above  the  River  Iguazu,  the  Alto  Parana 
is  blocked  by  the  seven  tremendous  Falls  of  La  Guayra,  and  there  are 
many  lesser  cataracts  which  would  be  renowned  in  other  lands. 

Rismg  in  the  mountains  of  Serra  do  Mar,  only  30  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  southern  Brazil,  the  Iguazu  River  turns  its  back 
on  the  near-by  ocean,  which  it  must  now  travel  1,500  miles  to  reach, 
and  serpentines  its  westward  course  through  a  hilly,  forested  countr^^. 
Navigation  on  its  upper  reaches  is  difficult  even  for  small  craft 
owing  to  reefs  and  rapids,  and  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Parana  it  adventures  its  mighty  leap  from  the  great  plateau  of  Brazil. 

Landing  at  Puerto  Aguirre,  we  find  a  small  wooden  building 
perched  on  a  steep  bank,  serving  as  a  hostelry  for  occasional  travelers. 
This  wonderland  is  not  yet  on  the  tourist  circuit.  To-morrow  wo 
will  drive  through  the  forest  to  the  falls.  To-night  let  us  listen 
to  jungle  tales.  The  dignified  old  Basque,  who  is  to  guide  us,  is  the 
story-teller: 

''There  are  jaguars  in  the  forest,  SefiorcSj  and  they  are  the  enemy 
of  the  tapir.  See  the  skeletons  which  I  preserve  of  the  two  locked 
in  death  embrace.  The  great  cat  sprang  on  the  tapires  neck,  but  it 
died  with  its  victim,  dashed  against  a  tree  trunk  on  that  mad,  mid- 
night flight. 

''There  are  black  jaguars  here  and  evü-eyed  snakes  which  ghde 
across  the  trail;  but  you  need  not  fear  them,  for  it  is  they  who  fear 
man.  The  huron  creeps  through  the  thicket,  and  the  carpincho 
hides  by  the  river  bank,  and  there  are  big  blackbirds  which  talk  like 
parrots  if  you  will  only  cut  their  tongues. 

"There  are  fishes  in  the  river,  and  guava  trees  in  the  woods.  With 
banana  plants  at  my  very  door,  what  more  do  I  require?  But  this 
land  holds  wealth  in  abundance  for  those  who  care  to  gather  it, 
hardwood  and  wild  yerba,  and  earth  fit  for  tobacco  and  cane.  Some 
day  a  hotel,  which  is  a  palace,  will  rise  on  the  cataract's  brink  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  come  to  see  God's  masterpiece— or  my 
name  is  not  Pedro  Val." 

All  the  guide's  jungle  kin  save  the  birds  are  invisible  on  the  day- 
light traü,  and  all  are  quiet  but  the  parrots  who  quarrel  noisily 
over  palm  nuts.  A  wagon  road  has  been  hewn  through  11  miles 
of  majestic  wilderness  where  nearly  300  different  kinds  of  wood 
have  been  Usted.  One  tree,  quite  common  here,  has  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  always  on  hand  for  the  thirsty  traveler  who  has  only  to 
cut  a  near-by  bamboo  for   a   tube  and   tap  its  hospitable  trunk. 
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RUINS  OF  SAN  IGNACIO. 

'Misiones  is  historic  as  the  headquarters  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Jesuit  missions. 
Banished  long  ago,  vine-clad  ruins  mark  the  site  of  their  thriving  settlements,  and  the  forest  has 
reclaimed  the  land  where  their  orchards  bloomed;  but  in  the  industry  of  the  Guarani  Indians  of 
Paraguay  lies  the  imperishable  imprint  of  the  old  Christian  fathers."'  (From  "Iguazu,  Niagara's 
Mate,"  by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams.) 
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Young  palms  are  felled  for  their  tender  heart  which  makes  a  deHcious 
salad.  This  is  the  sportman's  paradise,  for,  besides  the  animals 
already  noted,  deer  and  peccary  abound  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  doves,  ducks,  and  pheasants. 

At  the  falls  a  cabin,  built  of  cedar  logs,  provides  shelter  where  the 
palatial  hotel  of  the  future  is  to  stand.  Long  before  we  reach  it, 
the  roar  of  great  waters  resounds  through  the  forest,  and  a  halo  of 
mist  floats  on  high,  crowning  Niagara's  mate. 

In  Jesuit  records  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  we  find 
the  first  authentic  account  of  the  Falls  of  the  Iguazu: 

"Of  so  strong  a  current  is  this  River  Iguazu  that  it  may  not  be 
navigated;  and  the  reason  thereof  is  that  at  a  distance  of  4  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  it  is  cut  from  side  to  side  by  a  precipice  of  exceeding 
height  where  the  waters  are  hurled  in  such  tumult  that  they  may  be 
heard  3  leagues  away.  And,  moreover,  this  cliff  has  been  to  the 
Indians  that  dwell  there,  as  it  were  a  natural  defense,  so  that  the 
bold  assaults  of  Spanish  valor  have  never  penetrated  to  their  retreat; 
nor  indeed  had  any  stranger  set  foot  in  the  land  until  it  was  con- 
quered to  the  service  of  Christ  by  the  arms  of  the  Evangelist.  And 
such  is  the  force  of  this  fall  that  from  its  single  leap  there  arises  a 
fair  cloud  which  is  its  perpetual  crown,  and  which  may  be  discerned 
even  from  the  banks  of  the  Parana.^' 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  falls  reverted  to  oblivion, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  they  are  becoming  known. 
Each  year  travelers  are  attracted  here  in  greater  numbers,  and  within 
your  lifetime  and  mine  Iguazu  will  come  into  its  own. 

Let  us  look  at  it  first  after  sunset,  as  it  gleams  through  the  deep 
twilight  woods,  a  tall  palm,  like  a  sentinel,  in  the  foreground,  a 
crescent  moon  in  the  sky.  And  now  again  at  sunrise,  when  rainbow 
tints  glint  its  magic  waters,  and  hundreds  of  parrots  like  a  string  of 
emeralds,  circle  around  and  around  in  its  wreath  of  mist.  But  all  this 
is  from  afar.     The  Iguazu  is  a  siren  who  lures  us  on. 

A  broken  trail  leads  down  to  a  nearer  view.  It  is  the  time  of  low 
water  in  the  Southland,  and  the  semicircular  falls  are  broken  into 
275  distinct  cascades,  separated  by  a  maze  of  verdure.  They  make 
double  leaps  to  the  gorge  below  excepting  the  largest,  which  unites 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  territory  and  has  a  sheer  drop  of  213  fe^t. 
In  width  the  distance  aroimd  the  entire  circle,  from  the  begiiming  of 
the  Brazilian  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  Argentine  Falls,  is  6,000  feet; 
but  measuring  around  the  broken  contour  of  the  cliffs,  it  is  nearly 
10,000  feet.  In  rainy  season,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  all  the  small 
islands  are  submerged,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  central 
island,  the  waters  form  one  huge  roaring  cataract. 

Niagara's  height  varies  from  158  to  169  feet,  its  width  in  greatest 
contour,  including  Goat  Island,  being  4,770  feet.     Thus  we  see  that 
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A   PARAGUAYAN   TAPIR. 
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A   SOUTH   AMERICAN   JAGUAR. 

"There  are  Jaguars  in  the  forest,  Señores,  and  they  are  the  enemy  of 
the  tapir.  See  the  skeletons  which  I  preserve  of  the  two  locked  in 
death  embrace.  The  great  cat  sprang  on  the  tapir's  neck,  but  it 
died  with  its  victini.  dashed  against  a  tree  trunk  on  that  mad, 
midnight  flight."  (I^rom  "Iguaru,  Niagara's  Mate,"  by  Harriet 
Chalmers  Adams.) 
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MAP   OF  IGUAZU. 

"In  width  the  distance  around  the  entire  circle  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bra- 
aUlan  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  Argentine  Falls,  is  6,000  feet:  but  measuring 
around  the  broken  contour  of  the  cliffs,  it  is  nearly  10,000  feet.  In  rainy  season, 
when  the  river  is  swollen,  all  the  small  islands  are  submerged,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  central  island,  the  waters  form  one  huge  roaring  cataract."' 
(Harriet  Chalmers  Adams  in  'Mguazu,  Niagara's  Mate.") 
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Iguazu  is  higher  and  wider  than  its  North  American  fellow,  if  less 
daring  in  its  leap.  The  estimated  flow  over  Niagara  is  18,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  volume  of  Iguazu  has  not  as  yet  been 
very  carefully  calculated.  At  low  water  it  probably  carries  only 
about  one-third  the  flow  of  the  North  American  Falls,  but  is  greatly 
influenced  by  torrential  tropic  rainfall,  wliile  Niagara's  flow  is  com- 
paratively steady. 

It  is  difliicult  to  compare  the  two  mammoth  falls  of  the  Americas. 
Niagara  is  most  impressive  as  King  of  Winter,  with  a  sparkhng  back- 
ground of  ice-coated  pines.  Iguazu  personiñes  Summer  in  a  fascinat- 
ing forest  gown.  The  one  is  cyclopean  in  its  united  power  and  stu- 
pendous drop.  The  other,  in  spite  of  greater  dimensions,  is  so 
softened  by  tropical  garb  as  to  captivate  rather  than  awe.  Iguazu's 
setting  is  more  like  that  of  the  Zambesi  Falls  in  South  Africa,  which 
completes  the  world's  great  trio. 

The  branch  line  now  building  east  from  Borja,  on  the  Paraguay 
railroad,  toward  Iguazu,  has  already  laid  37  miles  of  rail.  When 
completed,  it  will  bring  the  falls  in  direct  railway  communication 
^dth  Argentina  through  Paraguay.  Another  line  is  eventually  to  be 
built  northeast  across  the  Territory  of  Misiones  from  Posadas. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  planning  to  purchase  an  immense 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  falls  for  a  national  park.  An  imposing 
hotel  is  to  be  erected  near  the  cataract  and  the  town  of  "Iguazu" 
founded,  with  parks  and  boulevards.  Agricultural,  meteorological, 
and  forestry  stations,  and  a  great  military  post  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Iguazu  and  the  Parana,  are  a  part  of  the  gigantic  scheme  now  being 
outlined  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  finest  view  of  Iguazu,  perhaps,  is  from  a  point  on  the  Bra- 
zilian shore,  which  necessitates  a  journey  back  to  the  Parana  and  a 
voyage  on  to  the  Brazilian  port  of  Vos  de  Iguassu;  then  a  saddle 
trip  of  11  miles  through  the  untamed  wilderness. 

As  yet,  Brazil's  vigorous  life  throbs  far  from  this  border  river, 
but  in  time  the  persistent  rails,  which  are  creeping  inland  from  all 
points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  will  encroach  even  on  this  fairyland. 

Now  and  then,  on  the  way  through  life,  we  meet  a  man  or  a  woman 
with  an  individuaUty  which  grips;  and  now  and  then,  on  the  trail 
around  the  earth,  we  find  a  scene  of  dominant  personahty.  So  it  is 
with  the  Falls  of  Iguazu.  Forever  they  will  allure  us.  The  Iguazu 
is  feminine,  lovely  and  elusive.  The  Niagara  is  masculine,  vital  and 
virile.  Niagara  is  Hercules,  chahied  to  the  will  of  man,  a  giant  in  a 
gigantic  civilization.  Iguazu  is  Hebe,  unfettered  and  untamed,  a 
goddess  in  a  god-like  wilderness.  But  the  day  is  coining  when  care- 
free Iguazu  must  leave  her  play  to  fill  her  destined  place  among  the 
Amazons  of  the  world.  We  prophesy  the  time  when  these  falls  will 
enact  an  important  rôle  in  the  development  of  two  great  Republics. 
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In  a  Eodllke  wilderness."— Harriet  Chalmers  Adams  in  "  Iguaiu,  Niagara's  Mate." 
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The  whistle  of  the  Alto  Parana  River  steamer  already  sounds  the 
call.  Colossal  Brazil  looms  up  on  the  north,  and  Progressive  Argen- 
tina looms  up  on  the  south,  leaders  among  the  new  nations  of  the 
earth. 

In  Argentina's  plan  for  the  future  exploitation  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Iguazu,  a  great  electric  plant  forms  the  most  important  feature. 
Already,  engineers  are  estimating  the  power  that  will  be  harnessed. 
Brazil,  too,  will  in  time  utilize  the  energy  of  the  13,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  pouring  over  the  Falls  of  La  Guayra  in  this  same  region. 

Here  on  the  verge  of  the  prehistoric  Pampean  Sea,  where  savage 
man  hunted  the  monstrous  fauna  of  his  day,  civilized  man,  with 
mentality  evolved  through  countless  ages,  will  inaugurate  a  new 
industrial  era  for  men  who  are  to  be. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA    .'.     V 


Pernambuco  (Recife),  State  of  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  certainly  felt  blue  when  I  wrote  my  last 
letter  to  you  from  Rio.  You  can  understand  the  reason,  I  hope,  for 
my  peevishness.  I  had  already  been  several  months  away  from  the 
States;  I  was  looking  ahead  to  Rio  as  almost  the  last  stop,  certainly 
the  most  important  stop,  on  my  way  home,  and  was  actually  specu- 
lating on  what  steamer  I  should  catch  northbound,  when  along 
comes  the  cable  to  follow  the  coast,  perhaps  to  go  up  the  Amazon, 
to  come  out  at  Barbados,  and  probably  to  postpone  my  arrival  a 
good  two  or  three  months  more.  But  such  is  the  fate  of  the  traveling 
man.  lie  is  not  always  his  own  master,  and,  especially  if  he  is  in  the 
foreign  field,  he  will  meet  many  a  misadventure  like  mine. 

Here  again  I  must  pause  to  give  warning  to  those  who  may  be 
making  a  trip  similar  to  this.  Beware  of  homesickness.  How  it 
did  nearly  get  the  best  of  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  when  I  saw  my  trip 
stretching  still  farther  ahead  than  I  had  anticipated.  How  strong 
was  the  temptation  to  chuck  the  whole  thing  and  catch  the  first 
steamer  home.  Every  man  I  have  met  suffered  from  the  same  thing, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  them  yield,  too.  Those  who  skip  the 
northern  part  of  the  trip — whether  going  up  the  west  coast  across 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  or  up  the  east  coast  through  parts  of  Brazil — 
are  in  that  case  sure  to  miss  something  and  to  find  their  notebooks 

1  The  ninth  of  a  series  of  12  articles  commencing  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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THE  NORTHEAST.  EXPANSE.OF   BRAZIL. 

Although  almost  all  oí  Brazil  appears  on  this  map,  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  eastern  elbow  of  the 
continent  of  South  America.  The  State  of  Minas  is  outlined  and  can  be  compared  with  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Espirito  Santo,  to  show  how  small  they  are.  The  northern  States  also,  those  first  settled,  are  small. 
The  large  intedor  States,  least  populated,  are  the  last  to  be  accessible  to  the  traveler. 
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A  STREET  IN  A  BRAZILIAN  CITY. 

While  this  picture  happens  to  be  a  scene  in  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  in  Rio.  it  can  be  taken,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  to  be  almost  typical  of  the  character  of  street  architecture  most  prevalent 
in  the  cities  where  modem  improvements  are  going  on.  This  style  is  displacing  the  earlier  Por- 
tuguese buildings,  and  making  all  cities  more  cosmopolitan  in  aspect. 
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incomplete.  In  fact,  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  a  good  friend, 
who  writes  that  he  can  see  nothing  worth  while  in  Uruguay  (he 
planned  to  stay  there  a  week)  and  is  catching  the  next  steamer,  after 
only  two  days  in  Montevideo,  for  home.  Homesickness  has  no  part 
in  a  business  trip,  so  I  fought  it  off  and  conquered,  congratulating 
myself  on  having  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  part  of  Brazil  of  which  I 
knew  little  and  which  I  had  not  hitherto  taken  into  account. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  left  out  several  items  in  that  last  letter, 
because  they  will  be  more  appropriate  to  say  after  I  have  had  more 
experience  in  Brazil.  I  find  that  relatively  few  traveling  men  pay 
much  attention  to  anything  north  of  Pernambuco,  and  even  neglect 
that  city  and  port  nowadays,  since  through  steamers  are  sometimes 
scheduled  to  go  direct  to  Europe  or  New  York  from  Bahia.  I  am 
looking  ahead  with  some  curiosity  concerning  what  I  shall  find 
between  here  and  Para,  and  I  shall  therefore  sum  up  Brazil  only  when 
I  leave  it  finally  behind.  This  letter  must  be  devoted  to  my  travels 
into  the  interior,  beyond  Rio,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  here, 
Pernambuco. 

My  one  big  trip  away  from  the  coast  was  to  the  city  of  Bello 
Horizonte,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  There  are  a 
dozen  other  towns,  I  feel  sure,  within  the  reach  of  Kio,  but  I  confess 
that  I  could  not  spare  the  time  to  visit  them,  and  can  not  therefore 
give  advice  about  them.  Bello  Horizonte,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  now  know  personally.  It  is  the  new,  made-to-order  capital. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  location  was  a  field,  but  to-day  it  is  an  active 
city  of  40,000  people,  almost  all  BraziUans.  Somebody  told  me  that 
it  was  a  good  business  proposition  to  go  there,  so  away  I  went,  and 
I  am  glad  I  did. 

The  Central  Railway  has  a  through  train  leaving  Rio  at  7  p.m., 
and  I  decided  to  travel  by  night,  because  for  a  good  part  of  the  way 
it  follows  the  same  line  as  that  to  São  Paulo,  which  I  had  already 
seen  by  day.  Besides,  there  is  a  sleeper,  and  the  night  would  there- 
fore be  comfortable.  The  porter  on  my  train,  however,  must  have 
been  a  novice,  for  he  made  up  the  berths  ready  for  occupancy  the 
moment  the  train  left,  and  I  had  to  tumble  into  bed  by  8,  whether 
or  not  I  wanted  to  do  so.  At  6.30  the  next  morning  we  reached  the 
end  of  the  standard-gauge  line,  changing  to  a  narrow-gauge  track, 
and  therefore  lost  the  sleeper.  The  Government  plans  to  make  the 
entire  road  of  standard  gauge  sometime,  and  then  such  incon- 
veniences will  be  avoided,  but  after  all  there  was  no  discomfort 
about  it,  because  I  had  had  enough  sleep,  the  morning  was  fresh  and 
cool,  and  everybody  was  polite.  If  one  enters  into  it  with  a  sympa- 
thetic spirit,  traveling  in  Brazil  is  delightful;  but  if  trivial  differences 
from  what  is  customary  at  home — no  matter  where  that  home  may 
be — annoy  one  and  get  on  one's  nerves,  it  may  be  made  a  torment. 
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THE  STEAMER,  THE  CITY  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

(1)  A  Lloyd  Brazileiro  steamer  is  the  main  vehicle  of  travel  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  highway 
is  the  sea.  Some  of  the  hesi  boats  of  the  company  are  as  comfortable  as  ocean  liners,  and  most  of  them 
were,  in  tact  built  in  Europe.    (2)  A  Braallian  coast  town  is  usually  attractive,  and  always  has  a 

Eretty  park  or  so  close  to  the  water  front.    While  each  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  others,  there 
a  resemblance  traceable,  which  shows  their  nationality. 
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But  then,  any  one  looking  for  trouble  and  opportunity  to  find  fault 
is  mucli  better  away  from  South  America,  or  Europe,  for  that  matter. 
He  ought  to  stay  at  home,  where  his  fault  finding  will  hurt  nobody  but 
himself. 

While  I  am  about  it,  I  want  to  tell  one  other  adventure  in  which 
I  was  an  actor,  just  before  I  reached  Pernambuco  on  the  train  from 
Maceió,  for  I  came  here  overland  instead  of  by  water,  as  I  shall 
explain  later  on.  Lord,  it  was  hot.  I  am  used  to  the  Tropics  and 
I  Uke  hot  weather,  but  on  a  httle  interior  road,  with  dust  "blowing 
in  at  the  windows  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  felt  it  might  be 
cooler  if  I  took  off  my  coat,  as  we  men  do  in  the  good  old  summer 
time  at  home.  Of  course  I  knew  that  Brazilians  are  particular 
against  such  infractions  of  their  rules  of  conduct,  and  I  respect  them 
therefor — all  books  of  travel  in  Brazil  mention  the  custom  and  even 
the  law  against  taking  off  one's  coat — sometimes  ridiculing  it,  some- 
times approving  it.  But  the  temptation  was  overwhelming,  and  off 
the  coat  came,  exposing  a  freshly  washed  and  perfectly  clean  pat- 
terned shirt  (made  in  U.  S.  A.)  beneath.  I  had  scarcely  drawn  a 
deep  gasp  of  rehef,  when  up  came  the  nice  little  conductor  of  the 
train,  touched  his  cap,  touched  me,  touched  my  coat,  and  then 
explained — oh,  I  understood  his  Portuguese  well  enough — that  I  was 
violating  the  rule,  and  would  I  please  conform  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  by  replacing  my  coat  and  trying  to  be  comfortable  in  some 
other  way.  Now,  he  was  what  you  call  poUte.  He  apologized  to  me. 
Ho  didn't  order  or  threaten  or  insult  me.  He  treated  me  like  a 
gentleman,  and  before  I  knew  it  we  were  deep  in  conversation  over 
the  customs  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  remaining  five 
hours  of  the  trip  we  exchanged  ideas  in  quite  a  friendly  way. 

Along  about  noon  there  entered  the  car  from  some  small  station 
a  BraziHan  family  of  father,  mother,  three  small  children,  a  nurse 
maid,  and  a  six-months-old  baby.  They  were  nice  people,  I  could 
see  from  their  dress  and  their  maimer.  As  there  was  no  what  we  call 
parlor  car  on  the  train,  they  of  course  took  seats  in  our  day  coach 
and  made  themselves  comfortable.  Pretty  soon  the  baby  began  to 
fret  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  maid  failed  to  quiet  it.  They  knew 
what  the  matter  was,  and  probably  so  did  others  in  the  car.  Cer- 
tainly I  did.  I  don't  know  whether  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  had  your 
experiences,  but  I  have  had  two  of  'em — walked  the  floor  nights,  and 
watched  over  about  all  their  worries  from  mumps  to  grammar  school. 
So  I  said  wisely  to  myself,  *Hhat  baby  is  hungry,"  and  undoubtedly 
the  mother  knew  it,  too.  (This  began  to  happen  shortly  after  I  had 
put  on  my  coat  again.)  But  there  was  no  hiding  behind  shawls,  no 
scurrying  into  corners  as  if  it  were  a  shame  for  a  baby  to  be  hungry. 
No,  sir.  Everything  was  arranged  in  a  comfortable,  domestic  way. 
Well,  the  baby  got  his  dinner  easy  enough  and  naturally,  right  there 
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THE  LANDSCAPES  OF  MINAS  GERAE8. 

(1)  Minas  Geracs  means  abundant  mines,  the  ñamo  given  to  the  State  from  its  early  foundation.  In  all 
\  parts  are  mines  of  iron,  some  gold,  and  precious  metals  or  stones.  The  mountains  aro  not  hiíçh  nor 
solemn,  but  they  are  rugged  and  picturesque.  (2)  Even  where  minerals  are  found  there  are  many 
miles  of  rolling  meadows  and  gentlv  sloping  wooded  hills,  which  give  promise  for  great  richness  in 
agriculture  and  cattle.  The  State  therefore  can  advance  with  both  industries  and  thus  prove  one  of 
the  most  productive  In  all  Brazil. 
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in  front  of  us  all,  but  the  conductor  never  said  a  word,  the  very 
conductor  who  had  requested  me  to  obey  the  law  and  put  on  my 
coat. 

But  why  not,  Mr.  Editor?  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  custom, 
and  if  looked  at  rationally  the  approval  of  the  custom  ought  to  lean 
toward  the  warrant  to  feed  an  infant  in  public,  rather  than  toward 
permitting  a  man  to  loll  around  with  his  coat  off.  Perhaps  you  may 
not  print  this  story,  but  I  write  it  with  a  purpose.  Many  a  time,  in 
a  relatively  crowded  Pullman  at  home,  I  have  seen  big,  fat  men — 
and  others,  too — strip  off  their  coats  during  a  hot  summer's  day? 
even  their  collars  and  shoes,  and  sit,  unwholesome  in  their  negUgee, 
while  delicately  sensed  passengers,  both  women  and  men,  were  com- 
pelled, by  tacit  recognition  of  the  custom,  to  endure  the  discourtesy. 
It  is  immodest,  to  use  no  harsher  word.  But  judged  by  natural 
standards  it  surely  is  not  immodest  to  give  nature's  nourishment  to 
a  nursing  baby.  It  is  only  our  silly  custom  to  consign  such  practices 
to  the  dark.  I  am  not  arguing  for  a  change  of  this  custom.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  best  to  observe  it  in  northern  lands  where  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  interpretation  of  life  prevails.  Yet  it  is  not  just  or  poUtic  or 
profitable  to  carry  this  attitude  of  mind,  or  any  criticism  associated 
with  it,  into  the  Latin  world.  We  must  not  relate  the  anecdote  as  a 
slur  upon  the  habits  or  morals  of  our  truly  worthy  neighbors.  The 
traveUng  man  who  can  not  take  this  point  of  view,  and  who  returns 
to  the  ''States"  with  tales  of  the  social  inferiority  of  those  he  meets 
in  South  America,  ought  never  to  have  gone  there,  and  certainly 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  again.     That's  all. 

But  to  return  to  Bello  Horizonte.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  city, 
built  on  a  plan  from  the  very  beginning,  and  much  better  fashioned, 
equipped,  and  organized  than  many  of  our  '  '  boom"  towns  in  the  West. 
And  it  is  all  Brazilian,  too,  no  foreign  money  and  no  foreign  brains 
going  into  the  making  of  it.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Bulletin  much  mention  of  this  pretty  and  modern  city,  and  therefore 
I  am  going  to  give  a  few  details  concerning  it.  On  March  1,  1894, 
a  Brazilian  engineer  began  his  work  on  an  open  plain,  about  100 
kilometers  (say  60  miles)  to  the  northwest  of  the  original  capital, 
Ouro  Preto.  The  place  selected  was  what  we  would  call  a  prairie, 
surrounded  by  gently  rolling  hills,  in  which  were  minerals  enough 
to  satisfy  the  name  of  the  State  (abundant  mines)  but  indicated  well 
by  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  the  new  capital,  beautiful  horizon. 
The  elevation  is  a  bit  over  2,500  feet  (800  kilometers). 

The  prairie  was  practically  un  tilled  and  uninhabited.  It  lay  some 
10 miles,  say  (14  kilometers),  from  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Railway 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  construct  a  branch  spur  of 
track  to  connect  this  spot  directly  with  Kio  de  Janeiro,  375  miles 
(600  kilometers)  away.     Incidentally  it  should  be  added  that  on 
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THE  PRETTY  CITY  PARK  IN  BELLO  HORIZONTE. 

Quite  close  to  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  wide  expanse  of  park,  cultivated  in  many  places  and  left  attractive!  v 
natural  in  others.  As  the  vegetation  is  in  part  subtropical,  in  part  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  there  is 
a  charm  about  it  that  will  increase  as  the  city  grows  older.  In  all  probability  this  park  wUl  sometime  be 
a  great  pleasure  place  for  the  people. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE  ON  LIBERTY  SQUARE. 

In  many  of  the  States  of  Brazil  the  chief  oíücer  is  called  presidente  instead  of  governador.  He  corresponds 
to  the  governor  of  any  of  our  States.  In  Bello  Horizonte  he  is  eiven  an  official  residence  on  the  une  square 
around  which  are  placed  the  department  buildings.  This  palace  is  solid  and  handsome,  well  in  keeping 
with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  tree  and  plant  cultivation  around  it  are  particu- 
larly attractive. 
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completion  of  this  branch  the  State  was  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  cost,  thus  ending  a  good  business  transaction 
in  which  there  was  profit  for  all  concerned.  Within  a  year  and  a  half 
all  clearing  and  grading  had  been  done,  streets  laid  out,  sewers  and 
other  underground  improvements  laid,  some  public  buildings  begun, 
and  trees  planted,  so  that  licenses  were  given  for  the  erection  of 
private  houses.  That's  going  somo,  isnH  it,  for  an  interior  Brazilian 
town  ? 

When  I  saw  Bello  Horizonte,  it  was  most  attractive.  On  leaving 
the  railway  station  my  carriage  crossed  a  pretty  park  which  hid  the 
tracks  and  yards  from  the  city  itself.  The  streets  were  broad  and 
straight,  laid  out  on  the  rectangular  principle,  but  with  diagonal 
avenues  named,  in  most  cases,  from  the  States,  just  as  is  done  in 
Washington.  As  one  of  my  acquaintances  said,  ^^By  following  the 
streets  of  Bello  Horizonte,  you  can  travel  all  over  the  map  of  Brazil.' ' 
In  fact,  the  best  comparative  illustration  of  the  city  I  can  call  to 
mind  is  Washington,  even  to  the  shaded  streets.  The  great  dif- 
ference is  in  the  governmental  district,  which,  in  Washington,  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  is  in  reality  scattered, 
while  in  Bello  Horizonte,  having  been  made  to  order  with  the  experi- 
ences of  other  cities,  they  have  had  the  wisdom  to  segregate  all  official 
working  buildings  on  a  fine  public  square.  Everything  is  modem. 
The  hotel  was  ordered  constructed  by  the  Government.  The  trolley 
system  goes  to  most  parts  of  the  city  and  can  be  extended  indefinitely, 
as  the  future  may  dictate.  The  water  supply  is  adequate  for  a 
population  of  200,000.  There  is  a  municipal  cemetery,  a  city  hos- 
pital, a  market,  and  what  I  especially  admired,  a  pubUc  printing 
office,  where  a  daily  newspaper  is  published  in  fine  style.  One  day 
while  I  was  there  a  prominent  visitor  delivered  an  address  on  some 
subject  of  general  importance,  and  the  paper  had  it,  letter  perfect, 
in  its  next  morning's  issue.  I  can't  begin  to  mention  all  the  civic 
improvements  to  which  my  attention  was  called,  but  the  city 
deserves  study  by  some  expert  in  municipal  government  who  knows 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  solid  and  the  ephemeral  in  the  city's 
growth.  One  thing,  however,  I  enjoyed  thoroughly,  in  my  walks 
about  the  streets  after  dark — a  custom  I  cultivate  wherever  I  may  be, 
whether  in  the  Tropics  or  not — and  that  was  a  large  cinema  theater, 
evidently  run  for  profit  but  conducted  for  the  laboring  people.  It 
was  in  the  wqrking  part  of  town,  away  from  the  private  residence 
quarter  and  the  Government  square.  It  was  a  very  large  building, 
thoroughly  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  apparently  with  ample  fire 
protection,  and  would  hold,  I  guess,  over  1,500  persons.  The  films 
were  fine,  among  them  being  a  series  of  views  of  certain  wild  animals 
in  their  natural  conditions,  showing  them  at  play  and  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  presence  of  the  camera  man.  They  were  distinctively 
educational,  and  the  spectators — just  common  people  all  of  them — 
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BELLO  HORIZONTE  CLUB. 

On  the  main  street,  which  leads  to  the  Qovemment  square,  is  the  social  club  house.  Like  most  clubs 
in  Latin  America,  it  gives  popular  entertainments  to  which  ladies  are  invited.  A  dance  at  the  club 
alwa3rs  brings  out  the  best  oithe  local  society,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  spectacle. 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  IN  THE  CAPITAL  OF  MINAS  GERAES. 

Midway  between  the  residence  section  of  Bello  Horizonte  near  the  large  square  around  which  are 
clustered  the  Government  offices,  and  the  business  area,  is  the  building  in  which  are  held  the  meetings 
of  the  legislative  body  of  the  State.  It  is  quite  surrounded  by  trees,  as  it  is  evidently  the  plan  of  the 
municii^ity  to  make  the  city  almost  a  garden. 
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men,women,  and  children,  were  absorbed  in  the  lessons  conveyed  by 
the  films  and  the  accompanying  texts. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  Bello  Horizonte,  because  it 
is  so  thoroughly  a  Brazilian  city.  But  few  immigrants,  and  these 
mostly  Italians  and  Portuguese,  have  settled  there.  It  represents  the 
ñower  of  Brazil,  and  the  Mineros  (the  people  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes)  are  justly  proud  of  it.  Just  now  the  Government  is  making 
earnest  effort  to  attract  into  Minas  Geraes  a  proper  portion  of  the 
general  immigration  movement  to  Brazil,  and  if  I  were  an  immigrant 
I  certainly  should  be  tempted  that  way.  Although  the  State  has 
been  known  for  generations  as  a  great  mineral  producer,  it  is,  like 
California  and  Colorado,  blessed  with  abundance  of  land  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  and  the  climate,  in  most  parts  and 
covering  most  seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  quite  healthful  and  stimulating 
one.  Business  is  good  here,  and  the  people  welcome  the  visit  of  a 
foreign  commercial  man  because  they  are  willing  to  buy  independently 
of  Rio  if  they  can,  and  as  yet  have  not  been  overwhelmed  by  a  flooil 
of  agents  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  sell  and  to  get  away,  without  the 
observances  of  some  of  the  niceties  of  trade.  There^s  a  chance  all 
over  Minas  Geraes,  if  we  only  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Railroad  building  is  encouraged,  there  being  already  connection  into 
Sao  Paulo  as  well  as  to  Rio,  with  lines  running  westward  and  exten- 
sions northwestward,  although  that  rich  northern  area  of  the  State 
has  not  yet  been  tapped  by  the  railway.  It  will  soon  be  more  accessi- 
ble, however,  than  it  is  now.  Minas  is  an  interior  State,  having  no 
seaport.  This  is  by  some  considered  a  misfortune,  but  it  seems  to 
work  no  hardship,  as  exportation  and  importation  goes  on  smoothly 
through  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  there  is  every  prospect  that  within  a 
few  months  an  independent  line  will  connect  Bello  Horizonte  with 
Victoria,  the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo. 

When  I  left  Bello  Horizonte  the  direct  railway  to  the  coast  at 
Espirito  Santo  was  not  opened,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Rio  for  a  steamer  northward,  unless  I  had  felt  warranted  in  crossing 
on  mule  back  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  line.  I  was  personally 
inclined  for  this  adventure,  and  it  would  have  given  me  an  oppoi  tu- 
nity  to  visit  on  the  way  some  good  towns  altogether  ignored  by  the 
traveling  public,  and  I  would  have  felt  myself  in  the  saddle  again 
(that's  almost  a  pun),  repeating  in  South  America  what  I  have  fre- 
quently enjoyed  in  Central  America.  However,  the  same  old  ques- 
tion of  time  pushed  itsoH  to  the  front.  The  commercial  traveler  al- 
ways feels  in  a  hurry  in  South  America,  confound  it,  so  I  crushed 
my  impulse  and  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  thinking  it  wiser 
not  to  get  too  far  away  from  the  tourist's  path.  I  therefore  took  a 
night  train  back  to  Rio,  spent  a  couple  of  days  there  cleaning  up  and 
waiting  for  a  steamer,  bought  a  through  ticket  to  Pax  a  on  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  which  gave  me  the  privilege  of  stopping  off  as  I  pleased 
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THE  GRAN  HOTEL. 

Oí  course  there  are  other  hotels  in  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte,  but  this  is  most  centrally  located  and  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  been  constructed  by  order  of  the  municipality  in  conformity  with  other 
buildings,  although  its  management  is  in  private  hands.  It  has  a  semiofficial  character,  however,  as  it 
can  be  used  very  suitably  for  public  functions  and  receptions. 


THE  CENTRAL  POLICE  OFFICE. 

Bello  Horizonte  has  a  fine  police  force,  and  has  adopted  the  latest  scientific  developments  of  crimino lojry. 
Beginning  afresh  as  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Oeraes,  it  can  l>egin  and  continue  a  system  which 
WÜ1  be  of  decided  interest  in  the  future. 
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at  regular  ports  on  the  way,  and  embarked  for  new  experiences  about 
2  o'clock  one  afternoon. 

Very  few  foreigners  travel  on  a  Brazilian  Lloyd  coasting  steamer, 
and  the  stories  I  heard  of  them  from  the  few  I  met  who  could  talk 
of  their  own  knowledge,  were  not  enlivening.  But  you  know  the 
foreigner  in  Latin  America,  Mr.  Editor.  He  is  seldom  satisfied,  and 
is  usually  complacently  critical,  so  I  discounted  their  tales  and  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  have  something  to  say  on  my  own  account 
before  I  got  through  with  it,  and  that  I  would  find  something  to 
enjoy.  I  do  not  like  to  be  eternally  discontented  with  the  trivial 
accidents  of  the  day,  a  habit  that  unfortunately  seems  to  add  zest 
to  many  persons'  narrative  of  travel  and  investigation. 

Judging,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  myself  discovered,  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  here  an  outline  of  the  travel  along  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Para,  at  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River.  From  Rio  as  far  as  Bahia,  and  in  some  steamers  as  far  as 
Pernambuco,  most  travelers  take  a  European  steamer— British, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  some  other  less  known.  These 
make  no  stop  between  Rio  and  Bahia,  730  miles  (1,175  kilometers), 
or  between  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  400  miles  (644  kilometers), 
and  consequently  offer  no  opportimity  to  visit  intermediate  ports. 
Coastwise  steamers  touch  at  all  ports,  dividing  them  up  among  them- 
selves, so  that  not  all  steamers  have  exactly  the  same  itinerary. 
There  are  several  lines,  the  principal  ones  being  a  Companhia  Nava- 
gacão  and  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relations 
to  the  Government  as  does  the  Central  Railway,  but  operated  in  a 
more  independent  way.  If  a  traveler  wants  to  go  to  Aracaju,  for 
instance,  he  must  either  go  first  to  Rio  or  Bahia,  and  then  transfer 
to  a  local  steamer  under  the  Brazilian  flag.  In  my  own  case,  as  it 
was  my  duty  to  visit  the  whole  coast,  I  had  no  choice  (I  must  say 
that  I  was  rather  glad  of  it) ,  and  welcomed  the  chance  to  be  completely 
Brazilian  for  the  time  being. 

In  some  ways  steamer  habits  in  local  waters  differ  from  those 
accepted  as  more  suitable  for  a  cosmopolitan  cabin  list.  For  example, 
no  early  morning  meal  is  served  in  the  dining  saloon,  the  passengers 
rising  as  they  please,  take  a  bath  when  they  please,  and  gettmg  cofi'ee, 
with  dry  biscuit  (crackers)  and  butter,  served  in  the  stateroom  or  in 
the  corridor  into  which  it  opens,  at  any  hour  from  6  to  9.30  a.  m. 
The  real  breakfast  (almoço)  comes  at  10  a.  m.,  and  is  a  substantial 
meal,  with  a  bill  of  fare,  wine  for  those  who  Uke  it,  and  almost  the 
formaUty  of  a  dinner.  But  Brazilians,  among  themselves  (at  least, 
such  is  my  experience),  are  not  formal  in  the  Em*opean  sense.  Cour- 
teous always,  and  conversational  as  a  rule,  they  like  their  meals 
without  ceremony  when  it  comes  to  traveling.  At  about  noon,  and 
again  at  3.30  to  4,  a  tea  is  served;  that  is,  crackers  and  cake,  with 
perhaps  a  jam  or  other  sweet,  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  steward 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE,  LIBERTY  SQUARE. 

.\znong  the  several  bnildings  on  the  Ooverninent  square,  devoted  to  the  official  work  of  the  departments 
of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  that  of  Finance  is  prominent.  Each  building  is  distinct  from  the  others, 
both  in  style  and  in  character,  and  each  has  an  individuality  so  that  once  seen  it  is  always  remembered. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  LIBERTY  SQUARE. 

This  is  another  of  the  solid  buildings  devoted  to  Government  work.    It  exemplifies  the  permanent  way  in 
which  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  is  laying  a  foundation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

A  side  view  of  the  home  of  the  Interior  Department  shows  in  oquallv  good  light  its  solid  structure  and  its 
dignitj'.  The  inside  is  practically  adapted  for  work  and  has  atl  modern  requirements  for  an  office 
building. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL,  ÜELLO  HORIZONTE. 

The  best-knon-n  law  schools  of  Brazil  are  in  Pernambuco  and  Sfto  Paulo.  In  Minas  Geraos  a  relatively 
new  school  has  been  founded,  and  it  is  now  housed  in  this  commodious  building,  undoubtedly  it  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  professional  iat*ulties  in  the  Stat*. 
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will  bring  a  cup  of  tea  (in  some  steamers  cocoa  also,  not  coffee, 
mirabile  dictu)  as  required.  At  5  p.  m.  there  is  the  second  regular 
meal  of  the  day,  the  dinner  (jantar),  which  is  still  more  abundant 
and  elaborate  than  the  breakfast  (or  shall  I  say  luncheon),  but, 
nevertheless,  without  great  ceremony  or  dress.  At  about  9  p.  m., 
another  tea  is  offered,  which  few  seem  to  attend,  and  thereafter 
the  stillness  of  the  night  falls  upon  the  passengers,  most  of  them  going 
to  bed  about  10. 

The  deck  and  music  room  were  always  well  occupied  during  the 
day,  and  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  ])iano  playing,  because  Brazilians 
are  fond  of  music  and  give  great  attention  to  the  study  of  it.  The 
smoking  room,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seldom  crowded.  Sometimes 
I  had  it  all  to  myself,  at  others  there  would  be  a  game  or  so  of  cards, 
or  chess  or  dominoes,  but  with  nothing  like  the  animation  we  know 
so  well  on  a  trans -Atlantic  vessel.  The  entire  trip  north  of  Rio 
being  in  the  Tropics  and  on  gentle  seas,  there  was  seldom  occasion  for 
seasickness,  nor  dread  of  rough  and  unsmiling  weather.  For  the 
two  weeks  I  was  along  the  coast,  at  least,  I  saw  only  a  few  clouds  in 
the  sky  and  not  enough  rain  to  do  any  damage,  and  the  captains  told 
me  that  this  south  Atlantic  was  a  model  of  gentleness  compared  to 
the  north  Atlantic.  Day  and  night  we  had  pleasant,  cool  breezes, 
so  that  it  was  comfortable  all  along,  my  thermometer  systematically 
registering  so  close  to  80°  F.,  going  to  74°  F.  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  that  I  soon  ceased  to  keep  a  record;  but  I  can  assure  anyone 
who  has  the  trip  ahead  of  him,  either  by  necessity  or  for  adventure, 
that  as  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned  he  has  nothing  to  dread. 

The  great  charm  about  this  coast  trip  along  Brazilian  shoras, 
assuming  that  the  grouchy  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  spoiling  everything 
by  useless  criticism  and  complaints,  is  the  varying  scenery  as  the 
shore  appears  or  disappears,  and,  above  all,  the  opportunity  to  visit 
many  of  the  ports,  the  names  of  which  have  been  long  on  the  maps 
in  our  geographies,  but  the  actualities  of  which  are  dim  and  far  away 
to  us  northernei*s.  It  is  a  perfect  panorama.  On  leaving  Rio  the 
steamer  passes  slowly  out  through  the  narrows,  with  the  Sugar  Loaf 
on  the  right  and  the  wave-dashed  fortress  across  the  channel.  Turn- 
ing then  toward  the  north,  it  soon  comes  close  enough  to  Cabo  Frio, 
that  mysterious  icejbox  east  of  Rio,  which  chills  the  air  in  that 
neighborhood.  It  really  is  no  joke.  It  gets  cold,  right  there  in  the 
Tropics,  and  for  a  few  hours  an  overcoat  is  grateful  by  day  or  a 
blanket  by  night.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  or  province  to  give  a 
description  of  this  beautiful  part  of  South  America.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  about  it  is  said  in  books  of  travel,  and  that  it 
is  so  little  known  to  tourists,  even  in  comparison  to  the  west  coast  ; 
but  I  must  leave  for  better  pens  (typewriters)  than  mine  to  draw 
attention  to  this  coast  line  of  Brazil,  both  north  and  south  of  Rio, 
so  that  when  closer  relations  between  the  continents  are  established, 
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this  region  may  be  popular  to  those  who  love  travel  in  the  Tropics. 
My  task  is  a  simpler  one — to  give  a  hint  or  so  as  to  how  to  get  there. 

The  first  port  touched  after  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  Victoria,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo.  The  en  trace  is  a  deUght,  as 
we  made  it  early  the  following  morning.  It  is  Rio  Harbor  over  again, 
but  condensed  and  elongated.  High  rocks,  almost  mountains,  are 
to  the  south;  green  hills  to  the  north.  A  tortuous  channel  winds  in 
and  out,  sometimes  beneath  a  towering  crag  on  which  is  perched  an 
inaccessible  monastery  resembling  some  of  the  old  castles  on  the 
Rhine;  again  in  open  water,  which  appears  to  be  an  inland  lake,  so 
obscured  is  the  passage  by  which  the  steamer  made  its  way.  The 
town  of  Victoria  is  as  picturesque  as  can  be  imagined,  clear  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  bay,  crowded  on  several  hillsides,  and  busy  with 
shipping  along  the  water  front.  It  is  no  longer  as  isolated  as  it  once 
was,  because  there  is  now  railway  connection  with  Rio,  and  the 
railway  and  dock  company  are  building  a  huge  pier  at  the  north  of 
the  harbor,  on  which  trains  can  be  well  accommodated,  and  when  the 
commerce  of  jMinas  Geraes  is  diverted  to  this  port  there  is  promise 
of  greatly  improved  and  facilitated  business  for  all  this  part  of  Brazil. 

At  present  Victoria  has  only  about  20,000  inhabitants,  but  there 
are  electric  trolleys,  with  some  fine  modem  public  buildings.  I  was 
satisfied  with  my  own  prospects,  at  least,  so  have  the  town  on  my 
map  as  something  for  the  future,  not  only  in  my  own  activities,  but 
I  hope  also  for  other  Yankee  travelers  who  may  follow  me.  I  laid 
over  only  between  steamers,  but  as  the  next  one  happened  to  come 
along  in  three  days  I  took  it  to  go  as  far  as  Maceió. 

From  Victoria  the  next  important  port  north  was  Bahia,  about 
36  hours'  direct  steaming.  I  dare  not  repeat  what  others  have  said 
of  Bahia,  except  that  it  is  on  a  pleasant  bay,  where  there  is  accommo- 
dation for  abundant  shipping,  and  where  I  was  just  too  early  to  see  the 
actual  use  of  the  new  harbor  works,  which  are  soon  to  modernize  the 
shipping  here.  In  Bahia  I  stayed  a  week,  but  felt  that  I  might 
have  given  more  time  to  it.  Then  I  took  another  steamer,  going  on 
this  trip  as  far  as  Maceió,  280  miles  (450  kilometers),  about  24  hours 
of  travel. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  leave  Maceió  and  the  overland  trip  I 
happened  to  make  to  this  place,  Pernambuco,  till  another  letter.  I 
have  just  discovered  that  a  mail  goes  out  this  afternoon,  and  this 
letter  must  go  with  it.  Down  in  this  part  of  the  world  all  correspond- 
ence depends  upon  steamer  departures,  and  as  there  are  not  so  many 
of  them  a  month,  one  is  compelled  to  plan  accordingly.  I  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  my  own  mail,  now  probably  waiting  for 
me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator,  nor  how  you  can  reach  me,  nor 
do  I  expect  to  see  a  Bulletin  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Até  logo,  how- 
ever.   I'll  write  again  soon. 

Viajero. 
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Sincere  expressions  of  sorrow  were  general  in  ail  Cuba  at  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Sr.  Antonio  Carrillo  de  Albornoz^ 
which  occurrc^l  in  Habana  a  month  ago.  Sr.  de  iUbornoz  was  a 
distinguished  personage  of  his  native  country.  He  had  an  elevated 
and  refined  character,  and  was  both  respected  and  loved  by  all  w^ho 
knew  him.  A  simple  gentleman,  he  combined  with  a  deep  culture 
in  tilings  intellectual  and  spiritual  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  his  sympathies  were  never  weakened  thereby.  At  one 
time  Sr.  de  iUbornoz  was  secretary  of  the  Cuban  legation  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  made  many  friends,  but  at  the  date  of  his  death  he 
was  (introductor  de  ministros)  diplomatic  secretary  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  in  Habana.  Cuba  has  lost  a  patriotic  son,  and  the 
society  of  Habana  an  honored  leader,  in  Sr.  Antonio  de  Albornoz. 

The  Goeldi  Museum,  in  the  city  of  Belem  (Para),  Brazil,  is  one  of 
the  interesting  places  to  visit  in  South  America.  It  has  undoubtedly 
the  finest  collection  of  Amazon  plants  in  the  world,  and  has  attached 
a  zoological  garden  of  Amazonian  life  which  is  almost  unique  in  its 
excellence  and  character.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  museum  is  due 
to  Dr.  Jaques  Httber,  whose  death  was  announced  as  having  taken 
place  in  Para,  February  18,  1914.  Dr.  Huber  was  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  began  his  studies  and  W'here  he  was  graduated  with 
a  teacher's  diploma  from  Basel  in  1890,  receiving  his  doctorate  degree 
(cum  laude)  in  1892.  Meanwliile  he  had  WH)rked  at  his  chosen  study 
of  botany  in  Montpellier  (France),  and  later  in  Geneva  (Switzerland), 
becoming  assistant  at  the  botanical  museum  there.  In  1895  he  was 
called  to  Para,  Brazil,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  director 
of  the  botanical  section  of  the  Goeldi  Museum.  From  that  date  till 
his  death  he  was  constantly  busy  at  his  Ufe  w^ork,  traveling  through 
Brazil,  improving  his  botanical  gardens,  writing  reports  of  his  investi- 
gations, attending  conventions  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
museum.  He  made  it  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  pop- 
ular resort  for  the  people  of  Para.  He  issued  many  scientific  reports, 
especially  on  rubber,  its  cultivation  in  the  ¿Vmazon  valley  and  its 
place  as  a  product  of  other  countries.  In  quest  of  material  for  the 
publication  of  his  works,  he  not  only  traveled  far  and  wide  over  the 
Amazons  and  into  the  Ucayali,  but  also  went  over  the  Island  of 
Marajó  and  up  to  the  frontier  of  French  Guiana.  He  also  visited 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  Ceylon,  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  made 
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SEÑOR  DON  ARISTIDES  ARJONA. 
Judge  oí  the  Supreme  Court  of  Panama. 


SEÑOR  DON  E.  DIEZ  DE  MEDINA. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Bolivia. 
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authentic  reports  on  rubber  conditions  in  these  regions.  His  zeal  was 
untiring,  his  energy  ceaseless.  To  his  habits  of  industry  was  probably 
due  his  death.  Dr.  Huber  was  well  knovvn,  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  both  in  his  adopted  home,  in  his  native  land,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  As  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  the  Society  for  the 
Economic  Defense  of  the  Amazons  recently  uncovered  an  oil  painting 
of  the  late  Director  at  the  Museum,  and  then,  marching  in  a  body  to 
the  cemetery,  decorated  his  final  resting  place  with  beautiful  floral 
pieces. 

Sr.  Aristides  Arjona,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  has  had  a  busy  Ufe  and  has  constantly  been 
active  in  behalf  of  his  native  country.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Province  of  Los  Santos  in  the  constitutional  assembly 
that  convened  in  the  then  Colombian  State  of  Panama  in  January, 
1885.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  prefecture  of 
Los  Santos;  in  1886  he  was  appointed  principal  judge;  in  1890  and 
1891  he  was  in  charge  of  the  principal  prefecture;  and  in  1892-1894 
he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  Colombia  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Province  of  Los  Santos.  As  vice  president  of  that  body  he  at  times 
acted  as  presiding  officer.  In  1898  Sr.  Arjona  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  finance,  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  was  constantly  in  the 
service  of  Colombia,  but  always  loyal  to  his  own  Province  of  Los 
Santos.  On  November  3,  1903,  the  council  of  government  called  a 
convention  to  meet  In  1904,  and  in  this  convention  Sr.  Arjona  had 
part  as  chief  deputy  from  tho  Province  of  Los  Santos,  and  he  placed 
his  signature  as  such  on  the  constitution  of  Panama.  President 
Amador  appointed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  treasury,  and  he  estab- 
Ushed  the  present  monetary  system  of  the  Republic.  In  1905  he  was 
made  civil  magistrate  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1907  he  became 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  Under  President  Obaldia,  Sr.  Arjona  was 
appointed  secretary  of  government  and  justice.  He  was  then  named 
as  a  judge  of  tho  supremo  court,  which  place  he  occupies  to-da}'. 

Many  Latin  American  diplomats  enter  the  service  through  an  inter- 
est in  joumaUsm.  Others  combine  with  its  active  life  a  keen  Uterary 
talent  which  leads  them  to  fruitful  production  in  letters.  Both  of 
these  fields  have  been  well  occupied  by  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Diez  de 
Medina,  at  present  subsecretary  of  foreign  affairs  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
He  began  his  diplomatic  career  on  the  staff  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  was  soon  appointed  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at 
Buenos  Aires.  Returning  to  La  Paz  he  became  chief  of  the  diplo- 
matic division  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  leaving  his  country 
again  to  become  secretary  of  the  legation  in  London.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Madrid,  first  as  secretary  and  then  as  chaîné  d'affaires. 
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SEÑOR  DON  CÉSAR  A.  BARRANCO, 

Consul  oí  Cuba  at  Baltimore,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Pforzheim,  Germany,  where  he  will  establish  a  new 
consulate. 


DR.  OSWALDO  CRUZ, 

Director  of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute,  who  recently  re- 
ceived a  Kold  medal  from  the  National  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


SEÑOR  DON  OCTAVIO  ESCOBAR  VARGAS, 

Commfaskner  General  of  Venezuela  to  the  Panama-Paciflc 
International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 


CLIFFORD  D.  HAM, 
Collector  General  of  Customs  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
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and  thereafter  to  Tokyo,  where  he  was  consul  general  and  chargé 
d'affaires  in  Japan.  He  returned  to  South  America  and  was  in  the 
Bolivian  legation  at  Santiago,  Chile,  as  chargé  d'affaires  there,  being 
recalled  to  his  own  capital  to  take  the  post  of  subsecretary  of  the 
war  department,  and  afterwards  subsecretary  of  foreign  affairs.  Dur- 
ing this  busy  life  he  had  found  time  to  write  books,  poems,  essays, 
and  pamphlets,  some  of  pure  imaginative  quality,  others  of  political 
import  in  the  interests  of  his  native  country.  Sr.  de  Medina  is  only 
30  years  old,  and  he  has  therefore  a  long  life  of  usefulness  for  Bolivia 
ahead  of  him. 

With  the  transfer  to  Pforzheim,  Gemiany,  of  Señor  Don  César  A. 
Barranco,  for  n:any  years  one  of  the  energetic  consular  officers  of 
Cuba  in  the  United  States,  his  numerous  friends  extend  best  wishes 
for  the  successful  establishn:ent  of  the  consulate  at  that  point  and  for 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  official  duties  in  his  new  environn:ent.  Sr. 
Barranco  was  born  in  Camaguey,  Cuba,  thirty- two  years  ago,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  Militar}^  Academy  and  the  New  York 
University,  of  New  York.  In  1904  he  entered  the  consular  service  of 
his  country  as  acting  secretary  of  the  consulate  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
and  later  was  acting  consul  at  Mobile,  Ala.  He  came  to  Washington 
in  1906  as  Chancellor  of  the  Cuban  legation;  was  promoted  to  vice 
consul  in  1911,  and  in  1913  was  made  Consul  of  Cuba  in  Baltimore. 
As  special  commissioner  of  his  Government  Sr.  Barranco  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  investigations.  Sr.  Barranco  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral important  societies  here  and  has  been  honored  with  the  Golden 
Cross  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  Society  for  valuable  services  rendered. 

When  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  presented 
to  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz  the  gold  medal  awarded  him  at  the  medical, 
congress  of  Bello  Horizonte,  it  gave  fitting  recognition  to  the  remark- 
able services  which  that  physician  has  rendered  in  improving  sanitary 
conditions  in  Brazil.  The  vigorous  campaign  he  conducted  to  exter- 
minate the  mosquito  and  other  disease-breeding  insects  from  the  Fed- 
eral District  and  the  splendid  health  conditions  w^hich  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  at  Rio  and  other  points,  have  won  for  him  a  foremost 
place  among  health  officers  of  the  world.  The  establishment  of  the 
Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  for  Experimental  Pathology  and  Serum  thera- 
peutics at  Manguinhos,  of  which  he  is  the  director,  and  the  advanced 
research  work  which  it  is  pursuing,  are  striking  instances  of  the  far- 
sighted  health  pohcy  laid  down  by  Dr.  Cruz  in  his  capacity  as  director 
general  of  public  health. 

Dr.  Cruz  assumed  charge  of  the  health  division  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Alves,  in  1902,  and  he  immediately  inaugurated  a 
campaign  for  the  extinction  of  yellow  fever  from  the  capital  city. 
Commencing  operations  with  a  staff  of  about  seventy-five  physicians 
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aad  a  host  of  students,  he  directed  that  every  house  in  the  Federal 
District  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and,  aided  by  the  strong  support  of 
the  administration,  this  laborious  work  was  carried  out.  In  addition 
not  a  single  open  tank,  gutter,  fish  pond,  puddle,  or  other  deposit  of 
stagnant  water  escaped  the  attention  of  the  health  crusaders.  In  a 
single  year  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  reservoirs,  tanks,  and  other 
such  breeding  places  of  insects  were  cleaned  up  and  kept  clean. 

A  feature  of  Dr.  Cruz's  vigorous  campaign  was  the  founding  of  a 
special  service  for  the  prophylaxy  of  yellow  fever.  He  also  effected 
the  isolation  of  yellow-fever  patients  and  in  other  ways  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  satisfactory  health  conditions  in  that  country. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Bulletin  publishes  the  accompanying 
portrait  of  Sr.  Don  Octavio  Escobar  Vargas,  appointed  by  his 
Government  to  serve  as  commissioner  general  of  Venezuela  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1915.  Sr.  Escobar  is  well  known  in  Venezuela  as  a  man  of  public 
spirit  and  integrity.  He  has  been  identified  with  various  move- 
ments organized  to  promote  the  good  and  welfare  of  that  nation. 
His  designation  to  this  responsible  position  has  been  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  the  press  and  the  public.  Prior  to  his  leaving 
Caracas,  a  number  of  receptions  and  banquets  were  tendered  in  his 
honor,  some  of  an  official  nature  and  others  of  a  private  character. 
At  these  functions  were  assembled  the  notable  men  of  Venezuela, 
together  with  prominent  North  Americans  resident  in  that  country, 
and  in  cordial  speeches  renewed  assurances  were  given  of  the  friend- 
ship and  regard  between  them. 

Mr.  Clifford  D.  Ham,  at  present  collector  general  of  customs  at 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
went  to  Yale  university  for  his  degree.  He  became  private  secre- 
tary to  Gov.  Boies,  of  Iowa,  and  subsequently  editor  of  the  Burhng- 
ton  (Iowa)  Herald.  Joining  the  Forty-ninth  Iowa  Volunteers  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  he  was  made  lieutentant  colonel,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  made  collector  of  customs 
of  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  being  later  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Manila.  From  that  post  he  retired  to  accept  the  position  of  collector 
general  of  customs  at  Managua.  The  office  of  collector  general  was 
created  in  1911,  and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ham  was  made  by  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  on  November  23,  1911,  and  meeting  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ham 
assumed  office  on  December  16,  1911.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
constantly  occupied  in  Managua,  allowing  himself  only  slight  leisure 
to  visit  his  home  in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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ALFRED  L.  M.  OOTTSCHALK, 
United  States  Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


MAX  J.  BAEHR, 

Recently  transferred  from  post  as  United  States  consul  at 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  to  Berne,  Switzerland. 


DR.  CLINTON  D.  SMITH, 

Well-known  educator  who  has  recently  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  Brazil. 
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IRWIN  F.  SCHEEEER, 

Who  recently  sailed  for  Bolivia  to  take  photographs  of  the 
interesting  sections  of  that  country. 
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Mr.  Alfred  L.  M.  Gotts chalk  has  just  been  changed  from  his 
position  as  consul  general  at  large  to  that  of  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  replacing  Mr.  Julius  G.  Lay,  who  is  transferred  to 
Berlin.  Consul  General  Gottschalk  has  had  a  long  experience  in  the 
service,  having  begun  his  work  as  collector  of  customs  at  Monte 
Christi,  Dominican  Republic,  from  there  being  appointed,  after  exam- 
ination, as  consul  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua,  in  1902.  The 
following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Callao,  Peru,  and  two  years  later, 
when  the  post  was  raised  to  a  consulate  general,  he  was  correspond- 
ingly promoted.  In  December,  1905,  he  was  transferred  to  Mexico 
City,  where  he  remained  till  March  6,  1908,  when  he  was  designated 
one  of  the  five  consuls  general  at  large.  His  district  then  embraced 
European  Russia,  the  Balkan  Staters,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
India  (as  far  as  the  western  frontier  of  the  Straits  Settlements),  and 
Africa.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  he' has  traveled  over  almost 
the  entire  world,  and  brings  a  ripe  experience  to  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Gottschalk  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  private  schools  there,  going  for  his  degree  to  Kenyon  College 
and  to  the  Univei-sity  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  has  been  a  news- 
paper writer  and  contributor  to  magazines,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
sugar  planter  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

A  pleasant  and  rather  unusual  honor  was  conferred  upon  Consul 
Max  Joseph  Baehr,  who  has  recently  been  transferred  in  the  service 
from  the  post  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  to  that  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 
He  was  proclaimed  by  the  residents  of  that  city  "Hi'o  Adoptivo  de 
Cienfuegos'^  (adopted  son  of  Cienfuegos),  in  token  of  his  long  and 
admiral>le  performance  of  his  duties,  and  for  hhe  respect  and  even 
love  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  branches  of  society,  ifany  patriotic 
societies  were  represented,  and  the  municipal  officers  formally,  in  the 
name  of  the  municipality,  conducted  the  ceremony,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  what  in  Europe  is  the  honor  of  giving  the  keys  of  the  city  to  a 
distinguished  guest.  Mr.  Baehr  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to 
the  United  States  in  his  youth.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  and  traveling  salesman  for 
years,  and  moved  to  Nebraska  for  business  reasons.  In  that  State 
he  held  public  ofllce  until  he  was  appointed  (on  examination)  July  21, 
1898,  consul  at  Kehl,  Germany.  He  was  appointed  for  Santos, 
Brazil,  but  did  not  serve,  being  transferred  to  Magdeburg  in  1900. 
The  consulate  at  Cienfuegos  he  has  occupied  since  June  (>,  1902.  As 
the  numerous  evidences  of  gratification  at  his  work  in  Cuba  will  show, 
Mr.  Baehr  is  a  warm  friend  of  Latin  America,  and  will  carry  this 
spirit  with  him  into  his  native  land. 

An  educator  who  has  done  much  to  increase  the  sympathetic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  BrazU  is  Dr.  f^iXTON  D.  Smith, 
who  returned  last  year  from  five  years  of  a  busy  and  productive  life 
r>4ÍM)4— Rull.  3—14 n 
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at  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State  of  São  Paulo,  the  Luiz  de 
Queiroz  Escola  Agricola  of  Piracicaba.  Dr.  Smith  was  born  at 
IVumarisburg,  New  York  State,  attending  the  academy  there  and 
later  obtaining  his  degree  in  science  and  arts  at  Cornell  University. 
He  studied  botany  and  chemistry  thereafter,  and  though  at  one  time 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  his  farming 
interests  and  to  his  teaching  work  in  Cornell.  Called  to  the  direc- 
iOi-ship  of  the  Arkansas  (State)  Experimental  Station,  he  later,  from 
1890  to  1893,  was  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the  Minnesota 
(State)  University,  founding  special  courses  in  that  bianch  of  agri- 
culture and  adding  materially  to  the  working  facilities  of  the  school. 
In  1893  he  was  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Michigan  (State) 
Agricultural  College,  and  then  dean  and  director,  the  number  of 
students  growing  during  his  stay  there  to  1,000.  In  1908  Dr.  Smith 
was  called  to  Brazil  to  reorganize  and  to  put  on  an  American  basis 
the  school  already  mentioned,  and  was  so  liked  in  his  duties  that  the 
number  of  students  increased  to  17ü,  with  others  on  the  waiting  list 
for  which  entrance  could  not  be  provided.  In  1913  Dr.  Smith  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  but  has  continued  his  interest  in  Brazil 
and  the  school  at  Piracicaba,  devoting  much  of  his  time  in  lectures 
and  addresses  on  South  America. 

Mr.  Irwin  F.  Scheeler,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  Bolivia  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  in  that  Republic  some  of  his  artistic  methods 
of  photography,  has  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  South 
America.  For  several  years  he  traveled  in  that  continent,  and  while 
there  he  began  to  see  the  unsurpassed  natural  beauties  of  many 
places  too  little  known  to  artists  and  travelers,  and  to  note  the 
admirable  municipal  improvements  which  the  cities  were  carrying 
on,  but  of  which  the  people  in  the  United  States  were  unfortunately 
uninformed.  Mr.  Scheeler  therefore  devoted  himself  to  photography 
for  the  purpose  of  presernng  these  impressions,  and  so  perfected  him- 
self that  he  soon  made  a  unique  name  as  an  artist  with  the  camera  in 
ambitious  landscape  work.  He  has  taken  photographs  of  many  cities 
in  South  America,  and  of  not  a  few  interior  scenes.  His  most  am- 
bitious accomplishment  probably  was  a  series  of  panoramic  views  of 
Buenos  Aires,  MontcAndeo,  Santiago,  Panama,  Bahia,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  last  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  "Sugar 
Loaf,''  after  prolonged  effort  and  a  persistence  that  would  have  dis- 
couraged many  another  man.  To  get  the  best  results  he  devised  an 
apparatus  especially  for  the  purpose,  the  film  from  which  was  almost 
12  feet  long,  but  which  gave  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  city  that 
went  beyond  earlier  photographs  of  that  beautiful  harbor.  Many 
of  these  \iews  are  on  exhibition  in  the  photograph  room  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Cn  Mr.  Scheeler's  return  it  is  hoped  that  the 
collection  vill  be  further  enriched  by  \Hews  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
landscapes  of  the  Boli\âan  highlands. 
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Bogota:  The  Athens  of  South  America,  by  Lillian  E.  Elliott,  in 
The  Pan  iVmerican  Magazine  for  July,  1914,  is  one  of  several  excellent 
articles  dealing  with  Colombia  appearing  in  the  issue.  The  author, 
in  two  preceding  articles,  describes  her  journey  up  the  Magdalena 
River  from  Baranquilla  to  Girardot,  and  thence  to  Bogota  by  rail- 
way. The  following  excerpts,  covering  a  few  of  the  main  features  of 
her  detailed  and  interesting  description  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
Republic,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  story: 

Bogota,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Oundinamarca  and  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, has  a  natural  position,  which  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  loveliest  and  one  of 
the  strangest  in  the  world. 

It  is  beautiful  because  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  noble  mountains,  on  a  high  and  fertile 
plateau,  which  is  itself  8,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  streets  climb  up  into 
the  lower  slopes,  and  behind  it  the  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  fall  aw'ay  in  a  deep  opening, 
where  crystal  water  flows  down  from  frigid  heights  and  where  an  enchanting  moun- 
tain road  winds  away  to  virgin  vales  that  in  three  days'  riding  lead  to  the  tributaries 
of  the  mighty  Amazon. 

Lying  thus  upon  the  extreme  east  of  the  plain,  Bogota  looks  out  upon  a  wide  and 
rich  country  60  miles  long  north  and  south  and  30  miles  wide  east  and  west.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  practically  every  inch  of  it  is  put  to  some  purpose;  there  are  miles  of 
grazing  lands  where  sleek  cattle  wander  cropping  the  sweet  herbage  at  their  pleasure, 
endless  fields  of  potatoes,  brilliant  acres  of  wheat  and  barley.  And  the  whole  plateau 
is  dotted  with  little  farmhouses,  with  white  walls  and  brown  roofs,  neat  and  com- 
fortable houses,  where  the  sturdy  Colombian  children  show  rosy  faces  at  the  door. 
Funza,  site  of  the  old  capital  of  the  Chibchas,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  a  little 
town  forgetful  of  its  past. 

When  the  Conquistador  Carlos  Jimenez  de  Quesada  reached  this  plain  at  the  end 
of  a  terrible  journey  that  lasted  for  two  years,  he  and  his  little  band  were  charmed 
with  the  aspect  of  it.    *    *    * 

Xo  wonder  that  in  this  land  of  plenty  the  brave  and  travel-worn  Spaniards  were 
content  to  stay;  this  was  at  last  the  "land  which  puts  an  end  to  our  troubles,"  land 
of  gold,  land  of  plenty,  where  one  could  make  a  permanent  home,  a  land  of  large 
populations,  where  the  people  went  clothed,  the  blessed  land,  serene  and  beautiful. 

Quesada's  victory  over  the  Zipa,  the  king  of  kings  of  the  Chibchas,  was  a  fairly 
easy  one,  for  although  he  was  resisted  until  he  actually  reached  the  great  city  on  tl:e 
plain,  where  20,000  Indians  are  said  to  have  lived,  yet  on  his  approach  the  chieftain 
fled  and  the  invaders  were  able  to  take  possession  without  much  trouble. 

The  Indians  were,  indeed,  valuable  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Queijada  preferred  that 
they  should  continue  to  occupy  under  orders  their  city,  for  the  reason  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  molest  them,  and  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance  from  their  overM'helming 
numbers  he  founded  his  new  city,  not  on  the  Indian  site  in  the  center  of  the  plain, 
but  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  the  east,  below  the  shoulders  of  Montserrate  and  (íi.ada- 
loupe.    ♦    *    * 
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I  said  that  the  position  of  Bogota  was  both  beautiful  and  strange;  no  words  can 
convey  the  first,  and  the  camera  and  brush  fail  as  completely  as  the  pen  to  do  justice 
to  it,  but  its  peculiar  geographical  place  in  the  Spanish  colonies  can  be  more  readily 
described. 

The  Bogota  Plateau  lies  a  little  aside  from  the  direct  line  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Magdalena  River,  700  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  foundation 
both  seashore  and  river  banks  were  entirely  uninhabited  by  white  men,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  cities  of  Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
frightful  perils  of  the  upriver  journey  were  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  sink. 
The  only  access  to  this  upland  plateau  was  overland  through  Venezuela  or  Peruvian 
territory,  or  by  way  of  the  Magdalena,  and  all  of  these  routes  entailed  terrible  risks. 
Federman  took  three  years  to  arrive  from  (^oro,  and  Quesada's  journey  endured  for 
two  years.  The  Spaniards  knew  exactly  what  difficulties  separated  them  from  all 
connection  with  the  outer  world,  their  homes,  and  all  that  a  man  of  the  day  counted 
as  fame. 

Yet,  without  hesitation,  these  lion-hearted  men  set  about  making  a  city  in  this 
remote  mountain  vale,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  enemies  as  they  were,  a  handful 
but  170  strong,  and  without  any  chance  of  succor  if  their  experiment  came  to  grief. 

They  were  justified,  for  within  a  few  years  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  was  a  thriving  place, 
undeterred  either  by  danger  or  difficulty,  men  struggled  up  the  river  or  across  from 
Maracaibo  or  Quito — ^journeys  at  which  travelers  hesitate  to-day,  but  which  the 
Spaniards  faced  without  a  second  thought — and  joined  the  new  settlement.  It  was 
rich  in  gold,  in  emeralds  from  the  ancient  and  famoiis  mines,  and,  best  of  all  reason, 
for  the  establishment  of  those  "permanent  homes"  of  which  Castellanos  sang,  the 
climate  was  brisk  and  enlivening,  and  food  abundant.  The  Indians  must  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  end,  for  they  accepted  the  conquest,  and  lived  beside  tlieir 
conquerors  with  what  I  suppose  was  the  same  kindly  spirit  that  is  so  marked  in  tlic 
people  of  their  race  to-day.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  encounter 
such  pleasant,  smiling  service  as  that  of  the  working  classes  of  Colombia,  and  I  can 
not  but  believe  that  these  agreeable  manners  spring  from  a  fundamentally  amiable 
racial  spirit.    ♦    *    * 

With  independence  not  only  the  name  of  Santa  Fe  was  dropped,  but  that  of  New 
Granada;  the  Gran  Colombia,  Bolivar's  new  Republic,  comprising  Cundinamarca, 
Quito,  and  Venezuela,  with  vice  presidents  in  Caracas,  Quito,  and  Bogota,  with  the 
latter  erected  into  the  capital  of  the  unified  Republic. 

The  federation  fell  to  pieces  in  1885,  the  three  departments  becoming  independent 
republics  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela,  and  from  that  time  Bogota  remained 
the  capital  of  the  united  States  of  Colombia.    *    *    * 

Before  visiting  the  capital,  the  writer  was  repeatedly  told  that  Bogota  was  backward, 
out  of  the  world,  not  in  touch  with  modem  progress.  But  experience  proved  exactly 
the  reverse.  I  found  in  Bogota  a  mental  alertness,  an  intellectual  activity,  and  an 
interest  in  international  events  which  is  not  always  found  in  supposedly  advanced 
cities.  There  is,  too,  a  kind  of  intellectual  freemasonry'  among  the  cultured  Bogotanos 
that  makes  life  a  very  pleasant  thing  in  that  nook  among  the  high  hilh^,  and  lhe  writer 
will  never  forget  the  kindness,  and  what  is  more,  the  marked  in  tercel,  shown  aiiain 
and  again  during  a  vL«it  all  too  brief.  It  is  the  paradise  of  the  writer  and  the  artist, 
this  upland  city  of  Bogota. 

Bogota's  own  sons  are  responsible  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  industrial 
life  of  the  rity,  another  result  of  her  removal  from  the  coa^^t.  She  has  worked  out  her 
own  salvation,  neither  suffering  nor  gaining  from  outside  influence,  as  have  the  towns 
of  the  sea  border.  As  a  result,  European  ideas  have  ])revailed  in  Bogota  more  than 
those  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  intellectual  tendencies  of  Boizota  and 
many  of  her  industrial  activities  owe  more  to  Paris  and  London  and  Madrid  than  to 
any  part  of  the  American  continent. 
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All  this  is  but  a  logical  conséquence  of  the  a¿«íociation  for  three  hundred  years  with 
Spain,  and  in  more  recent  years  with  France  and  Great  Britain  during  the  struggle  for 
independence.     *    *    * 

Of  Bogota^s  remarkable  climate  she  wTites: 

This  is  a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  the  temperature  varying  between  (>0°  and  65°  F. 
all  the  year  round.  Roses  and  lilies  are  in  constant  bloom,  the  baskets  of  orchids 
hanging  about  our  upper  balconies  show  here  and  there  a  delicate  spray  of  exquisite 
pink  and  white  odontoglossum  or  fantastic  stanhopea,  the  violet  beds  are  scented  with 
masses  of  blue  and  white  flowers.  Strawberries  are  ripe  all  the  year,  and  the  market 
is  never  without  a  wealth  of  Tropic  and  Temperate  Zone  fridt¿%  apples  and  pears  and 
peaches,  as  well  as  j)ineap])lcs  and  bananas.     *    *    * 

Of  the  importance  of  the  city  and  of  its  commercial  and  social 
aspects  she  states: 

The  principle  business  section,  the  commercial  heart  of  Bogota,  lies  on  Carreras  7 
and  8,  between  Calles  11  and  15.  In  this  part  of  the  city  are  the  largest  banks,  the 
most  important  business  houses  and  stores.  There  are  many  fine  stone  buildings,  some 
with  artistic  decorations,  and  all  of  solid  and  handsome  constniction.  Several  of  the 
excellent  .^tores  displaying  ladies'  clothes  contain  costumes  of  the  most  recent  Pariî?ian 
style,  and  those  imported  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
crushed  and  creased.  This  creasing  is  the  hall-mark  of  style,  and  many  a  pretty 
Bogota  lady  of  fashion  wears  her  clothes  with  this  stamp  of  the  packing  case  upon 
them.  To  eliminate  these  marks  with  the  pressing  iron  would  be  to  destroy  the 
cachet  of  new  Parisian  importation. 

The  streets  are  thronged  with  people  all  day  long.  The  men  are  nearly  all  dressed 
in  black,  many  of  them  in  long  coats  and  silk  hats.  A  straw  hat  and  light  suit  is 
the  rarest  sight  on  Bogota  business  streets.  The  ladies,  too,  who  walk  about  freely  at 
any  hour,  generally  in  pairs,  are  more  frequently  clothed  in  black  than  in  color,  even 
when  they  adopt  European  styles. 

One  may  lay  down  a  fairly  general  rule  that  the  ladies  of  wealth  and  of  modern 
tendencies  wear  European  hats  in  the  street,  suits,  and  gloves;  but  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  maidens  with  lovely  rosy  complexions  seen  daily  on  the  streets  wear  a  black 
silk  mantilla,  edged  with  broad  lace,  cofjuettishly  draped  over  their  pretty  little 
heads,  drawn  tightly  (»ver  the  left  shoulder  and  as  tightly  crossing  over  the  right  of 
the  waist;  with  this  a  black  skirt  is  worn.     *    *    * 

On  Sundays  nearly  every  lady,  whatever  she  may  wear  in  the  way  of  ijay  Parisian 
clothes  on  week  days,  goes  t^  mass  wrapped  in  the  mantilla,  and  very  becoming  it  is 
to  her.  No  woman  who  is  without  Spanish  bkxid  in  her  veins  can  wear  that  garment 
properly,  I  am  sure,  and  nothing  suits  the  piquant  face  and  abundant  hair  of  the 
Bogotana  so  well. 

On  Can-era  7  is  the  Bazar  \'eracruz,  the  Iowt  part  occupied  by  an  extensive  j>rinting 
establishment,  and  the  upper  divided  into  3i)  suites  of  offices.  T  believe  that  this  is 
the  first  of  Bogota's  office  buildings  specially  erected  for  that  pur])ose,  and  all  the 
rooms  are  well  ventilated,  light,  and,  in  fact,  excellent  for  their  purpose.  Many  of 
the  businesses  in  the  city  are  almost  sumi)tuously  housed;  they  do  a  conservative, 
steady  business,  for  the  îuost  part,  and  while  there  are  several  foreign  names  conspicu- 
ous among  them,  the  great  ])art  of  Bogota  trado  and  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  Colom- 
bians born  and  bred. 

As  one  walks  the  .«treets  of  the  capital,  getting  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  place, 
one  realizes  j)resently  what  a  big  place  it  is.  Its  population  is  reckoned  at  140,000. 
but  the  list  is  jnobably  much  longer  if  the  suburbs  are  all  included.  Many  streets  are 
well  paved  with  asphalt,  while  others  in  the  less  busy  sections  retain  their  paving  in 
the  old  Spanish  style,  the  streets  covered  with  cobblestones  and  drained  in  the  center. 
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Macadamized  lengths  of  street  are  also  found;  steam  rollers  are  at  work  constantly, 
and  quantities  of  fine  granite  are  brought  down  from  the  neighboring  hills  for  the 
bettering  of  Bogota  roads.    ♦    ♦    * 

The  educational  features  are  dealt  with  as  follows: 

Education  ranks  high  in  Bogota.  For  nearly  three  centimes  learning  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders  almost  without  exception,  and  a  clasv^iical  education 
predominated.  To-day,  while  the  arts  are  still  widely  taught,  there  are  several  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  Government  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  advance  of  Hberal 
education.    *    *    * 

There  is  a  national  university  in  Bogota  of  old-standing  reputation,  with  dei^art- 
ments  of  modern  sciences  as  well  as  classics,  while  the  institution  of  perhaps  greatest 
classical  fame  is  the  College  of  Nuestra  Señora  del  Rosario,  founded  as  long  ago  as 
1654.  The  College  of  San  Bartolomeo  and  the  School  of  Commerce  each  count  over 
600  students,  the  .Art  School  is  excellently  equipped  and  attended,  and  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  is  not  only  popular  but  turns  out  musicians  of  high  rank. 
The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  perhaps  the  finest  school  for  girls  and  most 
popular.    *    *    * 

The  military  academy  is  conspicuous  in  Bogota,  a  building  where  the  young  ofiicers 
of  the  Kepublic  are  well  housed  and  well  taught.  You  may  meet  these  cadets  fre- 
quently upon  the  streets,  their  erect  figures  clad  in  .smart  uniforms.  Both  soldiers 
and  police  are  excellently  uniformed,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  latter  to  the  inquiring 
foreigner  is  a  thing  to  remember. 

The  caps  and  helmets  of  the  soldiery  are  markedly  German  in  style;  the  more 
recent  instructors  of  the  Colombian  Army  have  been  Chileans,  and  these  were  in  their 
turn  trained  by  German  ofiicers;  the  rifie  in  use  is  of  the  most  excellent  modern 
pattern,  and  the  machine  and  field  guns  last  purchased  are  from  the  finest  European 
makers. 

The  astronomic  observatory  of  Bogota  was  established  in  1803,  and  is  the  highest 
in  the  world  after  that  of  Quito. 

Among  other  i)oints  of  interest  in  Bogota  are  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  well  equipped, 
housed  well,  and  most  courteously  at  the  disposition  of  vistors;  the  Biblioteca  Pombo, 
in  the  Pasaje  Rufino  Cuervo,  itself  a  fine  new  building,  is  also  well  worth  a 
visit.     *    *    * 

Many  other  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  and  the  author  con- 
cludes the  stoiy  with  the  following  paragraphs  anent  the  railway 
facilities  of  the  city: 

Three  railways  run  out  of  Bogota.  The  most  important  to-day,  because  it  links 
the  capital  to  the  Magdalena  River,  is  the  Ferrocarril  de  la  Sabana,  running  across 
the  plain  to  Facatativa,  and  there  transferring  its  passi^ngers  to  the  Girardot  Railway, 
where  steamboats  connect  for  the  upper  river  journey.  This  water  trip  extends  to 
Beltmn,  where  another  railway  takes  the  traveler  to  La  Dorada,  whence  the  lower 
river  journey  is  made  to  Barranquilla.  and  yet  another  railway  from  that  point  con- 
ducts to  Puerto  Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  Ferrocarril  del  Sur  runs  out  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  plain  as  far  as 
Sibate,  where  there  are  valuable  salt  mines  and  access  to  a  fine  coffee  region.  A 
station  at  Chusaca  connects  with  a  shuttle  train  for  tlie  famoiis  falls  of  Tequendama. 

The  third  line,  the  Ferrocarril  del  Norte,  also  operates  to  salt  mines,  connecting 
with  those  of  Nenux'on  and  Zipaquira.  These  are  the  most  im])ortant  of  the  plateau 
and  were  worked  for  many  a  century  before  the  Spaniards  dragged  their  weary  bodies 
over  the  wall  of  mountains  and  looked  down  upon  the  pleasant  spread  of  grassy  plain. 
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Upon  this  same  grassy  plain  the  traveler  looks  out  to-day  when  leaving  the  city  of 
Bogota,  endeared  to  him  by  its  own  charm  and  the  bondad  of  Bogotanos.  Scores  of 
white  farmhouses,  trimly  fenced,  dot  the  plateau;  hundreds  of  cattle  graze  on  verdant 
pasture,  and  beyond  Ues  the  wall  of  the  Cordilleras.  Look  back  at  Bogota,  nestled 
among  willows  and  eucalyptus,  her  crowded  houses  a  splash  of  white  among  the  trees; 
behind  are  the  twin  mountains,  crowned  with  their  churches,  the  rocky  scars  and 
clefts  clothed  with  a  kindly  mantle  of  green  as  they  march  away  into  the  clear  distance. 

Hasta  la  vista,  üerra  de  benedición! 

Medellin,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Colombia,  is  the  subject  of  another 
descriptive  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Pan  American  Maga- 
zine. So  little  is  known  in  the  United  States  of  this  enterprising 
city  that  the  following  excerpts  may  be  of  interest: 

The  city  of  Medellin,  capital  of  the  Colombian  Department  of  Antioquia,  like 
many  other  important  places  of  Spanish  foundation  in  Latin  America,  occupies  a 
position  far  inland  and  high  up  among  the  mountains.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plain 
nearly  5,000  feet  above  eeã  level,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  to 
heights  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  city. 

The  history  of  MedelUn  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores to  the  present  day  shows  that  the  growth  and  importance  of  the  city  are  due  to 
the  natural  advantages  it  possesses  both  as  a  location  for  a  town  and  as  a  center  for  a 
fertile  agricultural  district  and  a  wonderful  mining  region. 

The  valley,  called  by  its  original  inhabitants  Aburra,  was  discovered  by  Jerónimo 
Luis  Téjelo,  a  lieutenant  of  Jorge  Robledo,  in  1541.    *    *    * 

After  its  discovery  the  valley,  christened  San  Bartolomé  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
neglected  for  over  30  years,  until  in  1574  the  conquistador  Gaspar  de  Rodas,  seeing 
its  splendid  situation,  its  fertility,  and  agricultural  possibilities,  requested  the  council 
of  Antioquia  to  give  him  4  leagues  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cattle  and  crops. 
This  request  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  of  Popayan,  granted  to  bin», 
though  the  space  was  reduced  to  3  leagues.  This  farm  settlement  was  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  present  city  of  Medellin — such  an  ideal  position  was  not  likely  to  bé 
left  for  long  without  attracting  attention,  and  land  in  this  choice  spot  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  Spanish  settlers.    *    *    * 

Growing  in  size  and  increasing  in  importance,  the  town  received  in  1675  a  royal 
charter  from  Spain  and  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms,  the  name  being  changed  to  Medel- 
lin, on  account  of  the  great  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  foundation  of  the  town.  At 
the  same  time  an  architect,  Augustin  Patino,  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of  plan- 
ning out  the  town  and  straightening,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  and  crcoked  streets. 

Continuing  in  prosperity,  Medellin,  then  with  6,000  inhabitants,  was  in  1826  made 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  a  dignity  of  which  she  has,  by  her  rapid  ex- 
pansion and  increasing  commerce,  shown  herself  to  be  well  worthy;  to-day  she  num- 
bers 75,000  population. 

Medellin  is,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  but  the  streets 
instead  of  being  numbered  have  been  given  names  well  known  in  Latin  American 
history,  such  as  Maracaibo,  Bolivar,  Peru,  Junin,  and  Argentina.  The  principal  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city  has  its  center  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plaza  de  Berrio,  a  fine  square 
on  which  stands  the  old  cathedral,  as  well  as  a  number  of  handsome  office  buildings. 

Banking  houses  and  commission  agencies  seem  to  comprise  the  chief  business  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  nearly  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  and  retail 
stores,  are  in  the  hands  of  Colombian  firms.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  to  ar(  ount  for 
this — first,  Medellin's  inland  position,  but  jmncipally  the  enterprise  and  acute  busi- 
ness instinct  of  the  Antioquenos  themselves,  who  leave  little  opportunity  for  foreign 
firms  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  commerce  of  the  district. 
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The  active  state  oí  trade  in  the  city  is  obvious  from  the  number  of  people  to  be  seen 
moving  about  the  streets  and  from  the  trains  of  pack  mules  and  cnrts  carrying  produce 
from  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  vicinity.  The  newly  opened  railroad  from  Medel- 
lin  to  Botero  is  kept  fully  employed  with  passengers  and  freight  to  and  from  lhe  Mag- 
dalena River,  and  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  motor-bus  service  between  various 
parts  of  the  city  is  a  sure  sign  that,  although  Medellin  may  be  separated  from  the  outer 
world  by  its  location,  its  people  are  fully  aware  of  modern  needs  and  deal  with  them 
by  modern  methods.     *    *    * 

Descriptions  of  the  streets,  the  environment  of  the  cit}^,  the  new 
cathedral,  etc.,  are  given  in  interesting  detail.  As  to  climate  and 
means  of  transportation  the  author  says: 

The  climate  of  Medellin,  on  account  of  the  altitude  and  the  i)roximity  of  the  city 
to  the  Equator  (it  is  in  latitude  6°  north),  is  both  temperate  and  even,  never  being 
extremely  hot  and  varying  very  little  throughout  the  year,  the  mean  temperature 
beino:  23°  C,  which  equals  73°  F.  The  nights  are  comfortably  cool  without  being  cold, 
the  surrounding  mountains  sheltering  the  city  from  high  winds,  and  so  helping  to  a  great 
extent  to  keep  the  temperature  steady.  People  from  abroad  residing  in  Medellin  for 
any  length  of  time  are  apt  to  find  the  climate  monotonous  in  its  regularity  and  welcome 
a  holiday  if  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  change  of  weather,  though  any  change  may 
be  for  the  worse. 

As  Medellin  owes  its  present  position  as  a  commercial  city  to  its  importance  as  a 
trading  center,  and  in  particular  as  a  point  of  access  to  the  gold  and  coffee  regions  for 
which  Antioquia  is  famed,  so  does  its  future  growth  depend  on  its  means  of  communi- 
cation. The  roads  of  the  district,  good  as  they  are,  hardly  serve  modem  requirements 
and  the  increasing  trade  of  the  Department. 

The  completion  of  the  section  of  the  Ferrocarril  de  Antioquia  between  Cisneros  and 
Botero  will  clear  the  way  to  the  Magdalena  River  and  so  to  the  Atlantic.  The  reduc- 
tion of  freights  and  the  saving  of  valuable  time  in  transit  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
trade  of  the  district,  and  when  this  section  is  in  operation  a  work  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
community  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Another  line  at  present  constructed  and  in  operation  as  far  as  Amaga,  about  16  miles 
south  of  Medellin,  has  been  planned  to  run  along  the  Cauca  Valley  to  Cali  (connecting 
with  Manizales  by  a  branch  line),  giving  an  outlet  for  Antioquenean  produce  at  Buena- 
ventura on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  route  that  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  by 
rail  and  avoiding  the  necessity  for  transshipment. 

With  these  two  routes  open  the  trade  of  Antioquia  will  receive  an  impulse  with  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  trade  of  Medellin,  a  city  whose  recent  rapid  growth  will  be 
as  nothing  compared  with  what  lies  before  it. 

Through  the  Highland  Wilderness  of  Western  Brazil  is  the  subtitle 
of  the  fifth  installment  (August)  of  Col.  Roosevelt's  A  Ilunter- 
Xaturalist  in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness  series,  running  in  Scribner's 
magazine.  The  topography  of  the  country  through  which  the  journey 
lay,  its  adaptability  to  agricultural  development,  the  varied  character 
of  its  vegetation,  etc.,  are  described  in  considerable  detail,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  excerpts: 

From  Tapirapoan  our  course  lay  northward  up  to  and  across  the  Plan  Alto,  the  high- 
land wildemei«  of  Brazil.  From  the  edges  of  this  highland  country-,  which  is  geologic- 
ally very  ancient,  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  to  the  north  and  of  the  Plate  to  the  south 
flow,  with  immense  and  devious  loops  and  windings. 
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Piloto  by  Mr.  Leo  Milkr 

CROSSING    A    HIÎAZILIAX   STREAM   UN    A    l'üNTOON    FERRY. 


Photo  by  Mr.  I^o  Miller. 

"THROUGH   THE   HIGHLAND   WILDERNESS   OF   BRAZIL." 
"A  train  of  pack  oxen  left,  loaded  with  provisions,  tools,  and  other  things.'' 


Photo  by  Mr.  Leo  MlUf  r. 

('AMriN<î  ON  THE  PLAN  ALTO  OF  BRAZIL. 

'  Wewere  on  the  Plan  Alto. the  hich  centr.U  plain  of  Brazil. the  healthy  land  of  dryair.  of  cool  nigh!?,  of 
clear  nirinint;  brooks."  (From  *•  TliroiiKh  the  Hiiihiand  Wilderness  "of  Western  Brazil.*'  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  the  Aiiinist  niinil)er  of  Scrihner's  Magazine.) 
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Photo  by  Mr.  Len  M  Hier. 


COLONEL  ROOSEVKLT  IN  CAMP. 


Ilhistrating  "Through  the  Highland  Wilderness  of  Wesiern  Brazil,"  in  Seribner's  Magazine  for  August 

1914. 


Photo  by  Mr.  Loo  Miller. 


CAMPING  ALONG  THE  TRAIL. 


•  Fires  were  lit,  and  after  a  fourteen  hours'  fast  we  feasted  royally  on  beans  and  rice  and  pork  and  beef, 
seated  around  ox  skins  spread  upon  the  ground."  (Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  "Through  the  High- 
land Wilderness  of  Western  Braiil,"  in  the  -\ugust  number  of  Siribner's  Magazine.) 
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On  January  21  we  ourselves  started,  with  the  mule  train.  Of  coiu^e,  a-»  alwap  in 
8uch  a  journey,  there  was  some  confusion  before  the  men  and  the  animals  of  the  train 
settled  down  to  the  routine  performance  of  duty.  In  addition  to  the  pack  animals  we 
all  had  riding  mules.  The  first  day  we  journeyed  about  12  miles,  then  crossing  the 
Sepotuba  and  camping  beside  it,  below  a  series  of  falls,  or  rather  rapids.  The  country 
was  level.  It  was  a  great  natural  pasture,  covered  with  a  very  open  forest  of  low 
twisted  trees,  bearing  a  superficial  likeness  to  the  cross  timbers  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
It  is  as  well  fitted  for  stock  raising  as  Oklahoma;  and  there  is  also  much  fine  agricul- 
tural land,  while  the  river  will  ultimately  yield  electric  power.  It  is  a  fine  country-  for 
settlement.  The  heat  is  great  at  noon;  but  the  mghts  are  not  uncomfortable.  We 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  but  hitherto  most  of  the  dap 
had  been  fine,  varied  with  showers.  The  astonishing  thing  was  the  absence  of  mosqui- 
toes.   *    *    * 

From  the  Sepotuba  Rapids  our  course  at  the  outset  lay  westward.  The  first  day\< 
march  away  from  the  river  lay  through  dense  tropical  forests.  Away  from  the  broad 
beaten  route  every  step  of  a  man's  progress  represented  slashing  a  trail  with  the 
machete  through  the  tangle  of  bushes,  low  treeis,  thorny  scrub,  and  interlaced  creepers. 
There  were  palms  of  new  kinds,  very  tall,  slender,  straight,  and  graceful,  with  rather 
short  and  few  fronds.  The  wild  plantains,  or  pacovas,  thronged  the  spaces  among  the 
trunks  of  the  tall  trees;  their  boles  were  short,  and  their  broad  erect  leaves  gigantic: 
they  bore  brilliant  red-and-orange  flowers.  There  were  trees  whose  trunks  bellied 
into  huge  swellings.  There  were  towering  trees  with  buttressed  trunks,  whose  leaves 
made  a  fretwork  against  the  sky  far  overhead.  Gorgeous  red-and-green  trogons,  with 
long  tails,  perched  motionless  on  the  lower  branches  and  uttered  a  loud  thrice-repeated 
whistle.  We  heard  the  calling  of  the  false  bell  bird,  which  is  gray,  instead  of  white 
like  the  true  bell  birds;  it  keeps  among  the  very  topmost  branches.  Heavy  rain  fell 
shortly  after  we  reached  our  camping  place. 

Next  morning  at  sunrise  we  climbed  a  steep  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  Parecis  Plateau, 
at  a  level  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  We  were  on  the  Plan  Alto,  the  high  cen- 
tral plain  of  Brazil,  the  healthy  land  of  dry  air,  of  cool  nights,  of  clear-running  brook*. 
The  sun  was  directly  behind  us  when  we  topped  the  rise.  Reining  in,  we  looked 
back  over  the  vast  Paraguayan  marshes,  shimmering  in  the  long  morning  light.^. 
Then,  turning  again,  we  rode  forward,  casting  shadows  far  before  us.  It  was  20  mile? 
to  the  next  water,  and  in  hot  weather  the  journey  across  this  waterless,  ehadelee?. 
sandy  stretch  of  country  is  hard  on  the  mules  and  oxen.  But  on  this  day  the  sky 
speedily  grew  overcast  and  a  cool  wind  blew  in  our  faces  as  we  traveled  at  a  quick  run- 
ning walk  over  the  immense  rolling  plain.    *    *    * 

The  following  day  we  again  rode  on  across  the  Plan  Alto.  In  the  early  afternoon, 
in  the  midst  of  a  downjwur  of  rain,  we  crossed  the  divide  between  the  bjsins  oí 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Amazon.  That  evening  we  camped  on  a  brook  whose  wat  en* 
ultimately  ran  into  the  Tapajós.  The  rain  fell  throughout  the  afternoon,  now  lightly, 
now  heavily,  and  the  mule  train  did  not  get  up  until  dark.  But  enough  tenti^  and  flie? 
were  pitched  to  shelter  all  of  us.  Fires  were  lit,  and,  after  a  14  hours'  fast,  we  feasted 
royally  on  beans  and  rice  and  pork  and  beef,  seated  around  the  oxskins  spread  upon 
the  ground.  The  sky  cleared;  the  stars  blazed  down  through  the  <ool  night;  and 
wrapped  in  our  blankets  we  slept  soundly,  warm,  and  comfortable.     *    *    * 

The  approach  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Duvida  led  to  various 
discussions  as  to  its  course,  and  Col.  Roosevelt  writes: 

Col.  Rondón  and  Lieut.  Lyra  held  many  discussions  as  to  whither  the  Rio  Duvida 
flowed  and  where  its  mouth  might  be.  Its  provisional  name — *'river  of  doubt"— 
was  given  it  precisely  because  of  this  ignorance  concerning  it;  an  ignorance  which  it 
was  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  trip  to  dispel.    It  might  go  into  the  Gy-Paraná,  in  which 
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MOTOR  VANS  IN  THF.  BRAZILIAN  WILDKRNKSS. 

*  It  was  strange  to  see  these  big  mot/)r  vans  out  in  the  wilderness  where  there  was  not  a  settler,  not  a 
civilized  man  except  the  employees  of  the  Telegraphic  Commission."  (Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
* 'Through  the  Highland  Wilderness  of  Western  Brazil,"  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  August,  1911.) 
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COL.  ROOSEVELT  READY  FOR  THE  DAYS  RIDE. 
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A  NATURALISTS'  CAMP. 


The  airv  shelter  under  which  Cherrie  and  Miller,  the  natiirnlist^  oí  the  exjwdition,  prepared  their  specimens 
and  slept  at  night.  (Illustrating  ''Through  the  lliphliuid  Wilderness  of  Western  Brazil,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  i^cribner's  Magazine  for  August.  1914.) 
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FATHER  ZAHM  STARTING  ON  A  PAYS  JOURNEY. 

Upon  concluding  their  stay  at  the  Utiarity  Falls,  Father  Zahm  left  the  party  and  returned  to  Tapirapoen, 

thence  to  the  United  States. 
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case  its  course  must  be  very  short;  it  might  flow  into  the  Madeira  low  down,  in  which 
case  its  course  would  be  very  long;  or,  which  was  unlikely,  it  might  flow  into  the 
Tapajós.  There  was  another  river,  of  which  Col.  Rondón  had  come  across  the  head- 
waters, whose  course  was  equally  doubtful,  although  in  its  case  there  was  rather  more 
probability  of  its  flowing  into  the  Juruena,  by  which  the  Tapajós  is  known  for  its  upper 
half.  To  this  unknown  river  Col.  Rondón  had  given  the  name  Ananas,  because 
when  he  came  across  it  he  found  a  deserted  Indian  ñeld  with  pineapples,  which  the 
hungry  explorers  ate  greedily.  Among  the  things  the  colonel  and  I  hoped  to  accom- 
plish on  the  trip  was  to  do  a  little  work  in  clearing  up  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
doubtful  geographical  points,  and  thereby  to  push  a  little  forward  the  knowledge  of 
this  region.    «    *    * 

Among  the  many  original  features  of  the  narrative  the  following 
excerpts  descriptive  of  the  Parecis  Indians  and  the  game  which 
might  be  termed  "head"  football,  in  which  they  seemed  to  delight, 
are  of  unusual  interest: 

The  Parecis  Indians,  whom  we  met  here,  were  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
were  to  all  appearance  an  unusually  cheerful,  good-humored,  pleasant-natiu*ed  people. 
Their  teeth  were  bad;  otherwise  they  appeared  strong  and  vigorous,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  children.  The  colonel  was  received  as  a  valued  friend  and  as  a  leader  who 
was  to  be  followed  and  obeyed.  He  is  raising  them  by  degrees — the  only  way  by 
which  to  make  the  rise  permanent.  In  this  village  he  has  got  them  to  substitute  for 
the  flimsy  Indian  cabins  houses  of  the  type  usual  among  the  poorer  field  laborers  and 
back-country  dwellers  in  Brazil.  The  houses  have  roofs  of  palm  thatch,  steeply 
pitched.  They  are  usually  open  at  the  sides,  consisting  merely  of  a  framework  of 
timbers,  with  a  wall  at  the  back;  but  some  have  the  ordinary  four  walls,  of  erect  palm 
logs.  The  hammocks  are  slung  in  the  houses,  and  the  cooking  is  also  done  in  them, 
with  pots  placed  on  small  open  fires,  or  occasionally  in  a  kind  of  clay  oven.  The  big 
gourds  for  water  and  the  wicker  baskets  are  placed  on  the  ground  or  hung  on  the  poles. 
The  men  wore  shirts  and  trousers,  but  the  women  had  made  little  change  in  their 
clothing.  A  few  wore  print  dresses,  but  obviously  only  for  ornament.  Most  of  them, 
especially  the  girls  and  young  married  women,  wore  nothing  but  a  loin  cloth  in  addi- 
tion to  bead  necklaces  and  bracelets.  The  nursing  mothers — and  almost  all  the 
mothers  were  nursing — sometimes  carried  the  child  slung  against  their  side  or  hip, 
seated  in  a  cloth  belt,  or  sling,  which  went  over  the  opposite  shoulder  of  the  mother. 
The  women  seemed  to  be  well  treated,  although  polygamy  is  practiced.  The  children 
were  loved  by  everyone;  they  were  petted  by  both  men  and  women,  and  they 
behaved  well  to  one  another,  the  boys  not  seeming  to  bully  the  girls  or  the  smaller 
boys.  Most  of  the  children  were  naked,  but  the  girls  early  wore  the  loin  cloth;  and 
some,  both  of  the  little  boys  and  the  little  girls,  wore  colored  print  garments,  to  the 
evident  pride  of  themselves  and  their  parents.  In  each  house  there  were  several 
kmilies,  and  life  went  on  with  no  privacy,  but  with  good  humor,  consideration,  and 
fundamentally  good  manners.    *    *    * 

The  children  played  together,  or  lay  in  little  hammocks,  or  tagged  around  after  their 
mothers;  and  when  called  they  came  trustfully  up  to  us  to  be  petted  or  given  some 
small  trinket;  they  were  friendly  little  souls,  and  accustomed  to  good  treatment.*  *  * 

But  the  absorbing  amusement  of  the  men  was  an  extraordinary  game  of  ball.  These 
Parecis  Indians  enthusiastically  play  footballs  with  their  heads.  The  game  is  not  only 
native  to  them,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  its  being  played  by  any  other  tribe 
of  people.  They  use  a  light  hollow  rubber  ball,  of  their  own  manufacture.  It  is 
circular  and  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  players  are  divided  into  two  sides  and 
stationed  much  as  in  association  football,  and  Üie  ball  is  placed  on  the  ground  to  be 
put  in  play  as  in  football.  Then  a  player  runs  forward,  throws  himself  flat  on  the 
54904— Bull.  3—14 G 
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THF  FALLS  OF  UTL\RITY,  BRAZIL. 


M  doubt  whether,  excepting,  of  course,  Niagara,  there  is  a  waterfall  iii  North  America  which  outranks 
this  if  both  volume  and  beauty  are  considered."  (Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  "Through  the  Highland 
AVilderness  of  Western  llraxil,"  in  the  August  numl)er  of  Scribner's  Magazine.) 
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THE  SALTO  BELLO  FALLS,  BRAZIL. 


*  The  falls  themselves  are  very  lovely.  Just  above  them  is  a  wooded  island,  but  the  river  joins  again  before 
it  races  forward  for  the  final  plimge.  There  is  a  sheer  drop  of  40  or  50  yards,  with  a  breadth  two  or  three 
times  as  great:  luid  the  volume  of  water  is  large."  (Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  "Through  the  Highland 
Wilderness  of  Western  Brazil,"  in  the  August  number  of  Scribner's.) 
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A.  PARECÍS  MOTHER. 


Of  the  women  of  the  Tareeis  Indians  Col.  Roosevelt  writes:  "Most  of  them,  especially  the  pirls  and 
vounK  married  women,  wore  nothing  but  a  loin  doth  in  addition  to  bend  necklaces  and  bracelets. 
The  nursinp  mothers— and  almost  all  the  mothers  were  nursing;— sometimes  carried  the  child  slunn 
a^inst  their  side  or  hip,  seated  in  a  cloth  belt,  or  si  inn.  which  went  over  the  opposite  shoulder  of 
the  mother."  (illustrating  "Throuj^  the  Highland  Wildeniess  of  We 
Roosevelt,  in  the  August  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine.) 
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ground,  and  butts  the  ball  toward  the  opposite  side.  This  first  butt,  when  the  ball 
is  on  the  ground,  never  lifts  it  much,  and  it  rolls  and  bounds  toward  the  opponents. 
One  or  two  of  the  latter  run  toward  it;  one  throws  himself  flat  on  his  fece  and  butts  the 
ball  back.  Usually  this  butt  lifts  it,  and  it  flies  back  in  a  curve  well  up  in  the  air,  and 
an  opposite  player,  rushing  toward  it,  catches  it  on  his  head  with  such  a  swing  of  his 
brawny  neck  and  such  precision  and  address  that  the  ball  bounds  back  through  the 
air  as  a  football  soars  after  a  drop  kick.  If  the  ball  flies  off  to  one  side  or  the  other  it  is 
brought  back  and  again  put  in  play.  Often  it  will  be  sent  to  and  fro  a  dozen  times, 
from  head  to  head,  until  it  finally  rises  with  such  a  sweep  that  it  passes  far  over  the 
heads  of  the  opposite  players  and  descends  behind  them.  Then  shrill,  rolling  cries  of 
good-h\imored  triumph  arise  from  the  victors,  and  the  game  instantly  begins  again  with 
fresh  zest.  There  are,  of  course,  no  such  rules  as  in  a  specialized  ball  game  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  I  saw  no  disputes.  There  may  be  8  or  10  or  many  more  players  on  each  side. 
The  ball  is  never  touched  with  the  hands  or  feet  or  with  anything  except  the  top  of  the 
head.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  to  wonder  most  at  the  dexterity  and  strength  with 
which  it  is  hit  or  butted  with  the  head  as  it  comes  down  through  the  air  or  at  the  reckless 
speed  and  skill  with  which  the  players  throw  themselves  headlong  on  the  ground  to 
return  the  ball  if  it  comes  low  down.  Why  they  do  not  grind  off  their  noses  I  can  not 
imagine.  Some  of  the  players  hardly  ever  failed  to  catch  and  return  the  ball  if  it  came 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  with  such  a  vigorous  toss  of  the  head  that  it  often  flew  in  a 
great  curve  for  a  really  astonishing  distance.    *    *    ♦ 

The  author  also  describes  a  unique  dance  of  these  Indians  and  gives 
many  entertaining  details  of  their  customs  and  manner  of  living.  A 
side  trip  to  the  Falls  of  Utiarity  gives  occasion  for  a  description  of  this 
wonderful  cascade.  The  rainy  season  had  come  on  and  the  reader  is 
given  some  idea  of  the  discomforts  incident  to  exploration  in  the 
Brazilian  wilderness. 

Eailway  Expansion  in  South  America  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles 
now  running  in  Moody's  Magazine  (New  York).  In  the  August  num- 
ber may  be  found  Mr.  Fredrick  M.  Halsey's  article  dealing  with  the 
railways  of  Chile  and  Bolivia.  Omitting  the  descriptive  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  countries,  the  following  excerpts  give  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  various  systems  of  the  two  countries: 

Following  the  coast  of  Chile  southward  from  tlie  Peruvian  line,  the  first  port  reached 
is  Arica.  This  town  boasts  of  a  fair  harbor.  Two  railways,  the  Arica  <fe  Tacna  Railway 
and  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway,  have  their  terminals  at  the  port.  The  former  runs 
through  a  barren  country  to  Tacna,  some  40  miles  away,  the  outlet  for  a  rich  valley. 
This  railway  was  to  have  been  extended  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  but  tlie  opportunity  has 
been  lost,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway.  The  company, 
however,  pays  a  nominal  dividend  to  its  British  stockholders. 

The  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  is  owned  by  the  Chilean  Government,  although  Bolivia 
is  paying,  by  means  of  a  3  per  cent  annual  sinking  fund,  for  the  portion  of  the  line 
within  its  boundaries.  The  railway,  248  miles  in  length  (129  miles  in  Chile),  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three  lines  from  the  Pacific  to  La  Paz.  It  cost  over  115,000,000  to  build 
and  is  spoken  of  as  a  railway  of  a  thousand  wonders. 

From  Arica  the  line  strikes  off  northeasterly  and  soon  begins  its  climb  through  a 
barren,  waterless  waste,  toward  the  top  of  the  Andes.  So  rugged  is  the  country  trav- 
ersed that  the  engineers  when  surveying  the  line  were  frequently  compelled  to  blast 
a  trail  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  order  to  advance  up  the  mountain  side.  Innumerable 
hardships  were  suffered  by  the  builders  of  the  road.  No  drinking  water,  food,  or  fuel 
could  be  found.    These  had  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance.    Engineering  diffi- 
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RAILWAY  EXPANSION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Laying  track  into  Oruro,  Bolivia. 

2.  Track  laying  on  the  Oruro-Viachi  line  in  Bolivia. 

3.  Excursion  train  on  a  new  railroad  in  Bolivia. 
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culties  were  met  with  everywhere.  Many  tunnels  had  to  be  bored  through  mountain 
spurs  and  numerous  bridges  thrown  over  ravines.  WTiere  the  grades  are  the  steepest 
the  rack  system  was  put  into  use.  The  railway  crosses  the  divide  at  an  altitude  of 
about  14,108  feet. 

The  last  spike  was  driven  in  1913,  and  the  running  time  from  La  Paz  to  the  sea  hap 
been  shortened  by  half  a  day.  A  weekly  passenger  train  in  each  direction  was  in  oper- 
ation early  in  1914.  Sleeping  cars  are  carried,  and  it  is  expected  that  train  service 
will  be  bettered  shortly.  Freight  traffic,  though  light,  is  increasing.  A  branch 
recently  constnicted  to  the  Coracora  mining  district  will  bring  new  tonnage  to  the 
road. 

Southward  from  Arica  are  the  three  nitrate  ports,  Pisagua,  Iquique,  and  Pattilos, 
all  of  which  are  terminals  of  the  Nitrate  Railways,  a  prosperous  British-owned  system, 
operating  about  377  miles  of  main  track  and  spurs,  traversing  a  large  portion  of  the 
nitrate  belt.  Iquique,  the  principal  port,  is  a  town  where  rain  never  falls.  The  place 
is  quite  up-to-date,  however,  boasting  of  tramways,  electric  lights,  etc.    *    *    * 

The  next  ports  worthy  of  mention  are  Mejillones  and  Antofagasta,  the  tidewater 
terminals  of  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway,  the  most  important  privately  owned 
railway  in  Chile  and  Bolivia  and  one  of  the  best  paying  lines  in  South  America. 
From  the  two  above-mentioned  ports  over  one-fourth  of  Chile's  nitrate  production  h 
annually  exported.  Mejillones,  although  it  has  an  excellent  harbor  as  compared  with 
the  open  roadstead  (Morena  Bay)  at  Antofagasta,  is  outranked  in  importance  by  the 
latter  place. 

The  Ajitofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  affords  access  to  some  of  the  finest  motmtain 
scenery  in  South  America.  The  railway  itself  is  but  2  feet  6  inches  gauge,  and  yet  its 
trains  run  at  very  fair  speed  over  a  well  maintained  roadbed. 

The  main  line  starts  at  Antofagasta,  which  is  590  miles  north  of  Valparaiso.  A  semi- 
weekly  through  passenger  train  carrying  sleeping  and  dining  cars  ia  operated,  making 
La  Paz,  Bolivia  (about  720  miles),  in  about  45  hours.  Mixed  trains  are  also  operated. 
The  freight  cars  used  by  the  company  will  carry  a  20- ton  load. 

The  railway's  climb  begins  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  Pacific,  rising  1,800  feet  in  the 
first  18  miles.  After  crossing  the  Longitudinal  (Government)  Railway,  60  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  main  line  enters  the  great  nitrate  belt,  through  which  it  extends  for  over 
30  miles.  A  total  of  873,212  tons  of  nitrate  and  nitrate  earth  were  carried  by  the  rail- 
way in  1912. 

Climbing  ever  upward  the  railway  crosses  the  Loa  River  and  reaches  Calama  (148 
miles  from  the  sea)  where  the  altitude  is  7,400  feet.  This  ancient  town  has  been  a 
great  copper  mining  center  since  the  days  of  the  Incas.  At  Conchi.  about  32  miles  be- 
yond Calama  and  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  the  Loa  River  is  recrossed  by  a 
viaduct,  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world,  The  viaduct  is  composed  of  six  steel 
lattice  girder  spans  of  80  feet  each,  supported  on  steel  trestle  towers,  the  track  being 
336  feet  above  the  torrent. 

At  San  Pedro,  33  miles  beyond  Calama,  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway  has 
constructed  a  vast  system  of  reservoirs,  costing  about  $5,000,000  to  supply  freshwater 
(about  6,000  tons  daily)  to  the  nitrate  fields  and  to  Antofagasta,  193  miles  away. 

Climbing  along  the  mountains  x»ast  the  great  snow-capped  volcanoes  San  Pedro  and 
San  Pablo  (the  former  active),  cutting  its  way  at  one  point  through  a  bed  of  lava  over 
500  yards  in  width,  the  railway  reaches  Ascotan,  the  summit  of  the  divide,  13,000  feet 
above  the  Pacific.  As  the  line  descendb  toward  the  Bolivian  frontier,  it  passes  a  lake 
of  borax,  24  miles  long,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

From  Ollague,  270  miles  from  Antofagai^ta,  a  60-mile  branch  extends  to  the  CoUa- 
huasi  copper  mines,  reaching  the  altitude  of  15,809  feet,  which  is  28  feet  higher  than 
the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  apex  of  Europe. 

Entering  Boli\'ia,  5  miles  beyond  Ollague,  the  railway  runs  northward  over  a  vast 
plateau  to  Uyuni,  Rio  Mulato,  and  Oruro.    At  I'yuni  a  20-mile  independent  railway, 
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which  runs  to  the  Huanachaca  silver  mines,  meets  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway. 
The  short  line  was  a  most  costly  one  to  build,  as  a  tunnel  2  miles  in  length  had  to  be 
driven  through  the  mountains  before  the  right  of  way  could  be  laid  out. 

From  Rio  Mulato,  445  miles  from  the  Pacific,  a  branch  line  owned  by  the  Bolivia 
Railway  (an  American  company)  which  is  leased  by  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Rail- 
way, runs  to  Potosi,  108  miles  away.  To  reach  this  ancient  city,  which  flourished  long 
betore  John  Smith  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia,  tracks  had  to  be  laid  up  to  as 
high  an  elevation  as  15,814  feet — the  second  highest  altitude  reached  by  any  railway 
in  the  world.  The  Potosi  section,  over  which  a  semiweekly  mixed  train  service  is 
maintained,  has  been  surveyed  to  Sucre,  the  former  capital. 

The  Antofagasta  (¿Bolivia  Railway's  main  line  continues  northward,  passing  the  mys- 
terious Lake  Poopo,  50  by  30  miles  in  size,  and  navigable  for  steamers,  which  receives 
212,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  and  discharges  only  2,000  cubic  feet  during  a 
similar  period.  The  terminal  Oruro,  a  city  of  20,670  inhabitants,  is  soon  reached. 
Here  the  passengers  en  route  to  La  Paz,  145  miles  away,  change  to  the  broader  gauge 
Bolivia  Railway  (leased  by  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway),  which  continues  on 
to  Viachi  (126  miles).  The  last  stretch  of  19  miles  is  covered  by  the  Guaqui-La  Paz 
Railway,  owned  by  the  Peruvian  corporation.  The  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway 
had  practically  completed  at  the  time  of  writing  a  line  of  their  own  between  Viachi 
and  La  Paz.    *    «    ♦ 

The  famous  old  city  of  La  Paz  (population  75,000)  is  located  in  a  valley  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  highest  capital  in  the  world,  overtopping  Lhassa, 
the  far-famed  capital  of  Tibet,  in  Asia,  by  several  hundred  feet. 

The  Bolivia  Railway  was  incorporated  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  and  holds  a 
perpetual  concession  from  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  for  the  construction  of  lines  of 
railway  in  that  Republic,  in  all  about  773  miles.  This  mileage  includes  the  line  from 
Of  uro,  the  northern  terminal  of  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway,  to  Viachi,  126 
miles  (see  above).  There  had  been  expended  $6,237,345  on  the  Oruro- Viachi  line  to 
December  31,  1913.  The  Bolivia  Railway  has  also  completed  building  or  has  pro- 
jected lines  as  follows:  (1)  From  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  (132  miles),  on  which  1 10, 820,- 
900  had  been  expended  to  December  31, 1913;  (2)  from  Rio  Mulato  to  Potosi  (106  miles), 
on  which  13,052,575  had  been  expended  to  December  31,  1913;  (3)  from  Uyuni  (on 
the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway)  to  Tupiza  $2,564,944  expended  to  December  31, 
1913;  (4)  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando;  (5)  from  Potosi  to  Sucre  (the  capital),  etc. 
These  various  lines,  when  completed,  will  give  a  comprehensive  railway  system  to 
Bolivia,  and  will  greatly  aid  in  opening  up  the  resources  of  that  Republic. 

The  author  concludes  the  article  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
Chilean  Transandine  Railway,  which  has  heretofore  been  the  subject 
of  various  Bulletin  articles. 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry,  by  Lester  W.  Strauss,  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  articles  recently  published  by  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  which  are  set  forth  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive manner  the  details  of  this  important  industry.  Among  other 
features  of  interest  to  those  interested  in  nitrate,  the  following  ex- 
cerpt, dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  nitrate  bearing  land  may  be 
acquired,  may  be  of  value: 

Nitrate  ground  is  not  obtainable  by  the  usual  methods  of  denouncement.  Every 
year  certain  areas  are  advertised  for  sale,  by  auction,  at  a  minimum  bid  price  of  a 
certain  number  of  centavos  (of  the  gold  peso  of  18d.  (36  cents)  per  quintal  (metric) 
of  salitre  producible,  the  highest  bidder  obtains  the  tract  offered.  The  ground  has 
been  previously  reported  on__by  Government  engineers,  who^state  a  minimum  pro- 
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auction  of  a  certain  number  of  million  (metric)  quintals  of  salitre  possible.  With 
this  as  a  basisi  and  taking  into  consideration  the  economic  situation  of  the  property 
as  r^:ard8  railroad  facilities  and  more  especially  water  supply,  the  price  per  metric 
quintal  of  salitre  recoverable  is  arrived  at.  The  yearly  auctions  are  limited  to  prop- 
erties not  having  a  greater  total  output  than  14,000,000  metric  quintals  (quintal  equals 
220.46  pounds)  of  nitrate,  and  to  be  made  up  in  lots  of  over  7,000,000  quintals  "output 
capacity"  ;  where  the  ground  does  not  permit  of  this  minimum,  less  may  be  offered . 
The  transfer  of  title  is  imder  the  responsibility  of  the  state.  Entry  to  the  bidding 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit,  to  the  order  of  the  director  of  the  treasury,  for 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  minimum  price.  This  deposit  is  presumably 
returned  to  the  nonsuccessful  bidders.  The  deeds  of  ^le  must  be  signed  within  30 
days  after  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  balance  of  the  sale  price  then  paid  in  first-class 
90  days*  drafts  on  London;  failure  to  appear  within  the  time  specified,  or  if  the  time 
set  is  ignored,  means  the  forfeiture  of  the  deposit.  The  state  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  quantity  of  nitrate  said  to  exist  in  the  groimd  on  the  statement 
and  plans  of  the  Del^pacion]  Fiscal  de  Salitreras.  The  date  of  the  auction  is  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  Iquique,  and  abroad  in  London, 
New  York,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  The  Government  donates  money  from 
time  to  time  for  works  beneficial  to  the  industry.  For  example,  it  gave  3,800,000 
pesos  of  18d.  gold,  or  11,378,000,  for  a  water  line  for  Iquique,  and  also  grants  a  subsidy 
to  the  Nitrate  Association  of  £40,000  yearly. 

Comparatively  few  people  know  that  iodine  is  a  by-product  of  the 
nitrate  industry  and  that  Chile  practically  supplies  the  entire  world 
with  this  well-known  pharmaceutical  article.  Mr.  Strauss  gives  the 
following  brief  description  of  the  method  of  production  : 

Iodine  to  the  extent  of  1,010,186  pounds  was  produced  and  exported  in  1912;  it  is  a 
product  derived  from  the  nitrate  and  is  an  additional  source  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  export  tax  being  10.4d.  (21  cents)  per  pound.  Its  exportation  is  limited 
by  the  '*  Iodine  CJombination  "  so  as  to  keep  up  prices,  so  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  possible  output  is  made.  Those  oâcinas  (40  in  1912)  which  have  caliche  high 
in  sodium  iodate  are  the  favored  producers.  The  Domeyko  oficina  in  the  Antota- 
gasta  district  has  a  capacity  of  400,000  pounds  of  iodine  per  year,  '''he  method  of 
manufacture  consists  in  treating  the  mother  liquors  from  the  nitrate  crystallizing  vats 
or  tanks,  which  contain  iodine  principally  as  sodium  iodate,  wit!  a  mixtiwe  of  sodium 
bisulphite,  and  is  carried  out  as  follows:  The  bisulphite  of  soda  is  prepared  by  burn- 
ing a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  coal  "fines,*'  the  soda  so  formed  is  leached  out, 
decanted,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  (made  by  burning  native  sulphur  in  iron  stoves) 
is  passed  through  in  excess,  thus  forming  bisulphite.  To  a  given  quantity  of  mother 
liquor  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  above  mixture  of  bisulphite  of  soda  is  added  until  the 
temporary  brandy  coloration  (due  to  free  iodine)  has  disappeared,  and  the  solution 
is  clear,  then  about  20  per  cent  of  its  volume  of  fresh  mother  liquor  is  added  through 
which  the  iodine  is  precipitated;  the  required  proportions  being  determined  by  tests 
made  beforehand.  The  iodine  is  allowed  to  settle,  is  filtered,  pressed,  and  the  cakes 
so  formed,  containing  about  75  per  cent  iodine,  are  placed  in  one  ton  charges  in  iron 
retorts  connected  with  condensers,  made  of  earthenware  drain  pipes  about  30  inches 
diameter,  placed  on  a  gentle  incline.  The  retorts,  after  careful  luting  with  clay, 
are  gently  fired  until  the  iodine  is  all  driven  over.  The  apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool 
for  several  days,  after  which  the  pipes  are  opened  at  night  when  the  temperature  is 
cooler,  and  the  crystallized  iodine,  99.6  per  cent  pure,  is  shoveled  out  and  packed 
inp.00-pound  barrels,  that  are  afterwards  sewed  in  rawhide  for  transportation. 

Plea  for  a  Constructive  Pan  American  Quarantine  is  the  title  of  a 
very  timely  editorial  by  Dr.  John  A.  Homsby  in  the  Modern  Hos- 
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pital  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  for  August.  The  subject  is  one  of  such  grave 
importance,  and  the  suggestion  ofiFered,  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national quarantine  commission,  seems  to  be  such  a  practical  and 
feasible  solution  that  the  editorial,  with  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
ductory paragraphs,  is  herewith  reproduced: 

In  the  days  before  we  knew  the  cause,  course,  and  pathology  ofthe  communicable 
diseases,  the  best  quarantine  olTicer  of  any  country  or  port  .was  he  who  could  raise 
and  maintain  the  highest,  strongest,  and  most  formidably  "hog  high"  barrier  against 
intercourse  of  any  kind  with  an  afflicted,  helpless,  and  needy  neighboring  State  or 
l)ort.  That  time,  thanks  to  our  present-day  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  our 
humanitarian  ism  and  common  sense,  has  gone  by,  and  we  know  now  that  scientific 
quarantine  contemplates  the  largest  possible  measure  of  uninterrupted  intercourse, 
the  freest  possible  interchange  of  commodities,  the  greatest  measure  of  helpfulness  to 
the  afflicted  people,  and  at  the  same  time  the  employment  of  the  most  highly  developed 
methods  of  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  cured  of  our  habit  of  panic  in  the^face  of  danger, 
and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  more  dangerous  than  the  danger  itself  it  is  the  blind, 
unreasoning  panic  that  accompanies  it.  In  the  case  of  an  epidemic  Uiis  habit  of 
panic  takes  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  quarantine  long  before  it  is  definitely  deter- 
mined that  such  a  course  is  necessary.  We  go  on  the  principle  that  it  is  best  to  tie  up 
everything  first,  and  make  a  proper  inquiry  afterwards  to  determine  whether  there 
was  really  something  to  be  frightened  about.  That  principle  is  all  right  if  we  believe 
that  "self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  ";  but  tliere  is  a  pretty  general  feeling 
abroad  nowadays  that  we  owe  our  brother  something,  even  at  the  price  of  a  little  risk 
to  ourselves. 

Is  it  generally  known  that  a  declaration  of  quarantine  against  a  South  or  Central 
American  port  very  often  means  financial  ruin  of  the  coimtry  dependent  on  it?  And 
is  it  generally  known  that  very  many  of  these  quarantines  are  false  alarms,  and  that 
the  dreaded  disease  was  not  present  at  all,  or,  if  present,  was  also  present  in  quite  a^ 
aggravated  form  in  tlie  jwrts  which  cut  off  communication?  And  is  it  generally  appre- 
f'iated  that  a  little  iiitelligent  cooperation  with  the  afflicted  people  would  have  stamped 
out  the  trouble  in  its  incipiency,  before  it  got  to  be  a  menace?  A  case  in  point:  Three 
cases  of  plague  developed  in  New  Orleans  within  the  month;  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  was  on  the  ground  and  at  work  before  the  public  knew 
about  the  cases.  If  those  cases  had  occurred  in  a  Venezuelan  port,  quarantine  regu- 
lations would  liave  closed  the  door  of  every  jiort  in  the  world  against  the  already 
afflicted  people,  and  it  would  take  years  for  tliem  to  recover,  although  not  another 
case  of  the  disease  were  to  develop. 

Then,  why  not  go  about  this  quarantine  business  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  as 
though  all  the  people  in  this  hemisphere  were  indeed  fellow  human  beings  entitled 
to  thoughtful  consideration,  one  of  another? 

ITow  would  it  do  to  create  by  governmental  initiative  an  international  quarantine 
commission,  with  a  representative  from  each  independent  state,  nation,  and  island? 
This  commission  would  operate  something  like  our  own  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  would  have  an  export  in  diagnosis  of  the  quarantinable  diseases  in  every  port 
on  the  American  Continent.  A  school  would  be  maintain  3d  for  the  training  of  these 
experts,  or  arrangements  would  be  made  for  tliat  purpose  with  existing  schools.  No 
ex])ert  would  be  qualified  for  appointment  except  after  a  thorough  examination. 
Under  such  a  scheme  each  port  or  country  participating  would  send,  say,  two  men 
from  each  port  to  be  examined,  and,  if  not  qualified,  to  be  trained — trained  not  only 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  special  diseases,  but  schooled  in  the  prescribed 
methods  of  procedure  in  case  of  an  outbreak.     It  would  take  perhaps  a  year  or  two  to 
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create  a  chain  of  experts  competent  to  handle  any  situation.  The  commission  would 
have  its  permanent  headquarters  at  some  central  or  desirable  point,  and  the  moment 
ita  expert  reported  by  wire  the  presence  of  an  outbreak  anywhere,  it  would  take 
charge  of  the  situation,  direct  a  comprehensive  program,  and  send  proper  help  if 
necessary. 

In  such  a  system  every  country  would  want  to  participate,  because  failure  to  do  so 
would  render  it  liable  to  the  infliction  of  the  outrageous  quarantine  regulations  that 
now  operate  against  all. 

Costly?  Certainly,  but  not  1  per  cent  as  costly  as  the  present  financially  ruinous 
and  humanly  ruthless  system. 

The  World's  Oldest  Tree,  in  the  July  number  of  American  Forestry 
(Washington,  D.  C),  is  a  reproduction,  in  part,  of  Prof.  Daggett's 
article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  California  Outlook. 
The  discovery  of  this  most  remarkable  specimen  of  venerable  vegeta- 
tion, preserved  for  100,000  years  in  the  asphalt-laden  soil,  is  note- 
worthy, and  the  following  excerpts  tell  the  gist  of  the  story: 

WTiat  is,  with  good  reason,  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  may  now  be 
seen  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  having  recently  been  unearthed  from  the  fossil  beds  at 
Rancho  La  Brea,  Cal.,  together  with  bones  of  the  saber-toothed  tiger,  the  giant  ground 
sloth,  the  dirus  wolf,  and  other  animals  of  the  distant  Tertiary  period.  How  old  the 
tree  is  scientists  can  but  estimate,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  fully  100,000  years 
idnce  it  was  buried  and  preserved  in  so  wondrous  a  fashion  that  it  is  in  existence  to-day. 

The  tree  was  found  by  men  working  in  the  pits  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Frank  S. 
Daggett,  director  of  the  Museum  of  History,  Science,  and  Art,  at  Exposition  Park,  Los 
.Angeles.  Prof.  Daggett,  in  the  California  Outlook,  describes  the  excavations  and  the 
discovery  of  the  tree.    He  says: 

"  As  the  different  pits  were  opened  and  bones  exposed  to  view,  interest  left  the  field 
as  a  whole  and  centered  on  these  little  spots.  As  unusual  finds  began  to  show  up, 
these  pits  began  to  be  designated  by  some  descriptive  name.  For  instance,  pit  3  soon 
became  known  as  the  *' tree  pit,"  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  fine  specimen  of  tree  in 
it.  This  find  soon  became  well  known  and  was  watched  by  scores  of  local  scientists 
with  great  interest.  It  was  an  education,  or  otherwise,  to  listen  to  the  learned  discus- 
sions carried  on  as  the  men  slowly  exposed  the  tree  from  day  to  day  by  the  removal 
of  the  surrounding  asphalt-jwcked  bones. 

"About  3  feet  from  the  surface  a  stratum  of  fossil  bones  was  encountered.  Owing 
to  several  gas  vents,  water  had  been  admitted  to  the  mass  and  the  bones  were  too  soft 
to  be  saved.  Beneath  this  layer,  after  passing  through  a  couple  of  feet  of  clay,  the 
men  came  upon  a  more  or  less  worm-eaten  stub.  As  the  bones  were  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  more  of  the  tree  was  constantly  exposed.  One  day  a  magnifi- 
cent skull  of  a  mastodon  was  taken  out,  followed  by  that  of  a  camel.  Saber-toothed 
tigers  and  wolves  came  with  such  frequency  as  to  cause  no  comment.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, when  a  skull  of  a  lion  of  the  African  type,  of  monstrous  size,  came  to  view. 
This  was  found  crowded  closely  beneath  a  big  fork  of  the  tree. 

"Now  we  began  to  feel  sure  that  this  'tree'  was  no  drifting  log  end  up  in  a  vent. 
Great  caution  was  taken  to  save  and  note  every  detail  which  might  have  a  bearing  on 
ita  occurrence.  Fragments  of  bark  were  saved;  masses  of  leaves  and  twigs  matted  in 
the  asphalt  were  examined  with  microscopic  eyes  to  see  if  they  were  mere  drift,  or 
the  stomach  contents  of  herbivorous  animals.  Bushels  of  loose  material  were  washed 
in  gasoline  through  sieves  for  seeds,  insects,  and  the  thousand  and  one  minute  forms 
otherwise  lost. 

"At  15  feet  a  network  of  lai^e  roots  was  encountered  intermingled  with  skulls  and 
bones  of  bison,  camel,  tiger,  wolf,  and  sloth.    Working  around  to  the  north,  the  roots 
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were  found  firmly  embedded  in  a  bank  of  oil-soaked  clay,  proving  that  the  tree  had 
grown  where  found.  All  sorts  of  conjectures  have  been  made,  some  wise  and  some 
otherwise.  Out  of  it  aU  we  may  conclude  that  the  tree  once  grew  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  run  or  depression,  the  roots  on  one  side  firmly  embedded  in  the  bank.  On  the 
other  side  they  extended  into  a  soft,  perhaps  muddy  basin.  The  ever-âhifting  gas, 
under  heavy  pressure,  in  its  effort  to  reach  the  surface,  probably  followed  the  root 
of  the  tree  as  the  point  of  least  resistance.  Once  at  the  surface,  the  asphalt  deposit 
commenced  and  the  trap  began  its  work,  slowly,  over  hundreds  of  years  of  time, 
until  the  tree  was  completely  covered  as  the  surrounding  country  gradually  filled. 

"  One  wonders  why  tiie  tree  did  not  decay  and  fall  before  these  long  years  elapsed. 
We  know  that  all  its  smaller  branches  did  decay,  as  the  worm-drilled  ends  attest, 
leaving  only  the  ponderous  trunk,  18  inches  In  diameter,  and  one  main  fork.  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  probable  solution  of  the  question. .  Certainly  the  tree  must  have 
been  killed  soon  after  the  oil  penetrated  its  root  area,. and  it  seems  almost  as  certain 
that  as  the  eap  left  the  tree  it  was  replaced  by  the  penetrating  asphalt-laden  oil,  the 
wonderful  preservative  of  Rancho  La  Brea.  That  it  did  its  work  well  is  certain,  for 
the  wood  is  sound  enough  to  make  into  furniture  to-day.  An  authenticated  sample 
of  the  tree  was  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey  at  Washington  for  analysis,  and  the  micro- 
scopic slides  were  made  of  transverse  and  cross  sections,  showing  that  the  tree  was  a 
cypress  {Cupressus  macnabiana).*' 

Origin  of  the  Banana,  by  the  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Washington,  D.  C),  is  an  interesting  and  informative  article  in  the 
June,  1914,  number  of  that  publication.  The  following  excerpts  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  those  directly  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  delectable  and  nutritious  fruit,  but  to  many  who  know  it  only 
as  a  staple  article  of  food  which  has  become  as  generally  and  widely 
distributed  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  as  the  indigenous 
apple: 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  banana  was  one  of  the  first  foods  of  man , 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  cultivated. 

"Wild  bananas  and  their  botanical  relatives,"  says  O.  F.  Cook,  "are  natives  of  the 
rocky  slopes  of  mountainous  r^onsof  the  moist  Tropics,  where  shrugs  and  trees  prevent 
the  growth  of  ordinary  herbaceous  v^etation."  It  is  probably  in  a  similar  region 
that  the  first  appearance  of  man  is  to  be  looked  for.  "Everything  leads  one  to 
believe,"  as  Beccari  says,  "that  the  principal  cultivated  fniits  origioated  in  the 
region  where  man  first  acquired  a  high  grade  of  civilization."  Primordial  man  of  the 
Tropics  was  undoubtedly  an  agriculturist  rather  than  a  live-stock  breeder.  He  lived 
on  the  resources  most  readily  furnished  him  by  nature,  and  among  these  few  would  be 
more  readily  available  than  the  banana.  It  is  permissible,  then,  to  suppose  that  the 
banana  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  that  attracted  his  attention;  that  he  soon  brought  it 
under  cultivation,  and  that  he  at  once  began  to  submit  it  to  that  long  processof  improve- 
ment which  has  continued  for  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  and  is  more 
active  to-day  than  ever  before. 

If  man  appeared  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  as  is  widely  believed  at  present,  it 
seems  natural  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  banana  in  the  same  region;  and  such  a  location 
for  it  is  accepted  by  most  botanists.  This  primitive  banana  probably  did  not  differ 
widely  from  the  wild  bananas  found  to-day  in  many  parts  of  the  Tropics,  although  none 
of  the  latter  can  be  confidently  pointed  out  aa  representing  the  ancestral  type.  Bec- 
cari, indeed,  considers  that  all  the  wild  forms  known  to-day  are  merely  cultivated 
forma  which  have  escaped  from  cultivation  at  some  time  in  the  past.  He  foimd  in 
Borneo  four  new  species  which  grew  only  in  regions  deforested  by  man.    Whence  were 
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CLUSTER   OFj  WILD,  SEED-BEARING   BANANAS. 

riie  fruit  is  concealed  bv  huge  bracts,  part  of  which  have  lx5oa  raised  to  show  the  "fingers."  This  was  probably  the  original 
h'lbit  of  the  plant,  although  these  bracts  have  disappeared  in  the  cultivated  forms,  so  commonly  seen  in  fruit  stores.  T^« 
;ibi)vo  photograph  (by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  rhilippino  Islands)  is  of  the  species  known^^as  Virgen.  ^atiTCS  of  ite 
Philippines  propagate  it  only  by  seed. 
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A  HAND  OF   WILD   BANANAS. 

Although  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  fully  developed,  they  are  much  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pulp  than 
in  the  African  species.  This  fruit  is  from  Cavité,  I''hilippine  Islands,  where  it  is  toUoiiuially  known  as  Aliiisiuiay. 
Botanists  regara  it  as  a  once  cultivated  form  that  escaped  from  cultivation  Ion»;  a^o  and  1ms  regained  fertile  seeds 
through  cross-polination  with  some  distantly  related  type. 
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they  brought?  He  asked  himself,  and  was  obliged  to  conchide,  after  a  survey  of  the 
whole  problem,  that  probably  each  region  develops  its  own  well-characterized  species 
of  Musa — ^a  conclusion  which  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  no  species  yet  known  has  a 
very  wide  geographical  distri  bution.  At  present  the  genus  seems  to  be  dependent  on 
man  for  its  possibilities  of  development.  It  can  not  make  its  way  in  the  primitive 
forest,  he  concludes.  It  is  one  of  the  many  crops  which  have  been  so  changed  by  man 
to  meet  his  own  needs  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  free  com- 
petition of  nature. 

The  original  form  of  banana  must  have  been  of  little  value  as  a  fruit.  Cook  has  there- 
fore concluded  that  it  was  first  a  root  crop,  the  roots  being  used  even  yet  by  the  natives 
of  some  regions,  while  the  tender  heart  was  doubtless  also  an  article  of  food,  as  it  is 
to-day  in  Abyssinia.  Cultivated  for  its  roots,  the  banana  began  to  produce  better 
fruits,  by  chance,  or  as  a  result  of  asexual  propagation,  and  at  a  very  early  day  must 
have  become  more  prized  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former. 

"The  wild  varieties  are  almost  wholly  seeds,"  Beccari  observes,  *'but  what  pulp 
exists  is  sweet  and  agreeable.  It  therefore  only  requires  some  agent  to  inhibit  the 
growth  of  seeds  and  promote  that  of  pulp  to  produce  good  bananas.  Effective  causes 
are  sterility  produced  by  hybridization,  and  improvement  by  asexual  reproduction." 
Both  of  these  means  may  have  been  used  by  the  prehistoric  plant  breeders  of  the 
Tropics.  Cross-pollination  between  different  species  would  easily  take  place,  and 
would  result  in  at  least  partial  sterility  of  the  product.  These  hybrids,  asexually 
propagated  either  by  man  or  by  nature,  would  retain  their  sterility,  and  a  ** horticul- 
tural variety"  would  be  established.  Beccari's  own  idea  is  that  aU  the  bananas  of 
to-day  are,  in  fact,  the  results  of  hybridization  of  various  original  wüd  forms  which 
have  now  disappeared.  This  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  seedless  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  of  commerce;  while  the  numerous  seed-bearing  species  found  wild 
at  present  are  accounted  for  by  Beccari's  hypothesis  that  they  represent  the  product 
of  one  of  the  normally  sterile  forms  pollinated  from  some  species  sufficiently  distinct 
to  cause  the  production  of  normal  seed.    *    *    * 

The  origin  of  the  present  seedless  varieties  is  explained  by  many  writers  as  a  matter 
of  simple  selection  rather  than  of  hybridization.  The  knowledge  which  we  are  grad- 
ually acquiring  of  the  results  of  plant  hybridization,  however,  makes  it  seem  plausible 
that  some  cross  was  the  starting  point  from  which  the  tropical  native  began  hi^  process 
of  selection.  The  little  knowledge  we  have  of  the  agricultural  skill  of  primitive 
man  gives  abundant  reason  to  believe  him  intelligent  enough  to  propagate  choice 
strains  of  his  staple  crops  by  offshoots.  In  the  banana  nature  herself  showed  him 
the  way;  for  in  addition  to  seeds,  which  must  always  have  been  the  normal  way  of 
reproduction,  the  banana  could  propagate  itself  rapidly  by  suckers — unless  the  primi- 
tive types  were  very  different  from  those  we  know  to-day.  Around  the  base  of  the 
plant  numerous  small  sucters  are  thrown  up;  these,  it  is  believed,  finally  separate 
themselves  from  the  parent  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  abscission  cells  and  roll 
down  hill  (when  the  plant  is  growing  on  a  slope)  until  their  progress  is  arrested  by 
some  obstacle;  then  they  take  root  and  reproduce  their  parent  form. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  the  banana  established  as  an  important  crop  as  far  back  as  we 
can  see.  Beccari,  indeed,  does  not  hesitate  to  suggest  its  cultivation  in  the  Pliocene 
epoch,  although  there  is  by  no  means  agreement  of  paleontologists  as  to  whether 
man  existed  as  a  distinct  species  in  that  epoch.  In  the  Miocene,  Beccari  recalls, 
we  find  a  wide  variety  of  strange  forms;  in  the  Pliocene,  we  meet  forms  similar  to 
those  we  know  to-day.  "It  is  only  in  the  Pliocene  that  we  find  forms  of  mammals 
identical  with  those  of  the  present.  *  *  *  It  is  possible  that  it  was  in  that  epoch 
that  man,  clearly  established  as  a  species  with  the  characteristics  he  now  shows,  had 
begun  to  domesticate  plants  and  animals,"  and  if  so,  we  must  certainly  put  the  culti- 
vation of  the  banana  in  that  epoch  :  First,  perhaps,  as  a  root  crop,  and  then  as  a  fruit 
crop,  when  man  seized  and  perpetuated  in  the  plant  the  variations  favorable  to  his 
needs,  which  chance  interspecific  hybridization  may  have  offered. 
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THE   WAY   BANANAS  GROW. 


In  the  patio  of  the  Pan  Ameritan  Union.  Washinpton.  D.  r.,  ¡s  a  l)anana  plant  bearing  blossom  and 
fruit.  The  al>ove  picture  shows  the  bunch  of  bananas  only  partially  filled  out,  while  at  the  lower  end 
may  be  seen  the  larpe  blossom. 
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From  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  according  to  the  generally  received  account,  man 
must  have  carried  the  hanana  on  his  migrations,  both  eastward  and  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  perhaps  to  America.  The  plant  is  admirably  adapted  for 
transportation  over  long  distances,  because  its  suckers  can  be  dried  and  carried  with- 
out difficulty  in  that  condition  for  several  months,  to  take  root  at  once  when  placed 
in  the  deep  rich  soil  which  they  love.    *    *    * 

This  circumstantial  account  has  always  failed  to  satisfy  a  certain  number  of  bota- 
nists, whose  belief  that  the  banana  was  found  here  long  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
is  based  partially  on  tradition,  more  on  the  belief  that  it  could  never  have  spread  so 
rapidly  in  the  years  following  the  conquest  as  to  account  for  its  abundance  in  the 
many  localities  where  it  is  reported  by  early  writers;  partly  on  the  larçe  number  of 
distinct  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  partly  on  the  finding 
of  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  banana  in  pre-Columbian  graves  in  South  America. 
The  first  consideration  seems  to  have  weighed  heavily  with  von  Humboldt,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  the  fruit  a  native  of  America,  saying,  *'  It  is  a  constant  tradition 
in  Mexico  and  on  all  the  mainland  that  the  plátano  arton  and  the  Domenico  were 
cultivated  there  long  before  Europeans  arrived."  Most  of  the  botanists  who  have 
studied  the  subject  have  not  considered  tradition  a  sufficient  ground  for  judgment. 
De  CandoUe  contented  himself  with  a  verdict  for  "a  prodigious  antiquity  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  consequence  a  primitive  existence  in  Asia  and  a  diffusion  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  races  of  mankind  or  even  earlier." 

As  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  exhumation  of  leaves,  those  who  uphold  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  banana  contend  that  knowledge  that  these  leaves  were  really 
Musa  is  lacking,  and  that  they  were  more  probably  leaves  of  some  such  plant  as 
Heliconia,  a  South  American  relative.  0.  F.  Cook  has  brought  the  case  prominently 
forward  diuing  the  last  few  years  by  championing  the  theory  of  American  origin, 
but  the  majority  of  writers  are  still  on  the  other  side. 

Whether  the  Musa,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was  actually  cultivated  by  the  natives 
of  the  Spanish  Main  when  Columbus  found  them,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
it  or  a  closely  related  plant  existed  on  this  continent  several  millions  of  years  ago. 
Researches  of  paleontologists  in  North  America  have  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  a  genus  which  has  been  named  Musophyllmn,  and  bears  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  the  bananas,  although  of  course  there  is  not  sufficient  e\ddence  available  to  decide 
the  exact  degree  of  relationship.  The  best  known  of  these  finds  in  the  deposits  of 
the  Eocene  epoch  are  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Indian  as  a  Hunter,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Outdoor  World,  deals 
with  the  Indian  of  to-day,  the  semiciviUzed  descendant  of  the  free, 
mid  tribes  that  erstwhile  roamed  the  forests  and  plains  of  North 
America.  The  author,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  describes  him  as  he 
actually  appears  to  those  who  know  him  now  as  hunter  and  guide, 
with  rifle  and  knife  instead  of  bow,  arrow,  and  tomahawk,  and  com- 
pares his  qualities  as  a  hunter  of  wild  game  wHth  those  of  the  w^hite 
man. 

In  considering  the  modem  Indian  as  a  hunter  and  cojiparing  him  with  the  white 
man  we  must  remember  that  two  fai-ts  militate  against  him— his  lack  of  ammunition 
and  his  lack  of  liberty.  Taking  up  the  latter  situation  first,  on  few  reservations  is 
rifle  game  (the  Indian  does  not  hunt  with  the  shotgun)  to  be  found  in  any  quantity, 
and  to  leave  the  reservation  the  Indian  must  have  a  permit.  Thus  his  opportuni- 
ties for  practice  are  kept  down.  Moreover,  he  carries  a  rifle  only  by  permission 
of  the  authorities. 
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chip: F  TWO-GUNS. 
A  ilne  type  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
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FISH  WOLF  ROBK. 

A  typical  modem  Indijin  chief  au<l  himt^r  in 
ii:ll  costume. 
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As  to  ammunitioD ,  its  cost  is  another  serious  problem  for  him.  Even  in  the  old  days 
when  the  ammunition  of  the  whites,  powder  and  ball,  was  superseding  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  the  Indian's  keenest  desire  was  to  secure  one  of  these  wondrous  death 
dealers,  ammunition  was  difficult  for  him.  Aside  from  whisky  and  trinkets,  powder 
and  lead  were  the  trader's  chief  asset.  To  hoard  the  powder  the  Indian  was  prone 
to  underload  his  gun;  to  obtain  lead  he  would  commit  any  theft,  explore. any  region. 
The  lead  deposits  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  were  first  exploited  by  the  Indians,  who  dug 
out  the  metal  for  their  bullet  molds. 

The  Indian  naturally  is  a  hunter,  as  naturally  he  is  a  warrior; 
all  his  instincts  direct  him  that  way.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  Army  men,  pioneers,  Indian  agents,  and  white  hunters 
is  that  he  is  the  game  finder  and  the  meat  getter  par  excellence.  The 
general  verdict  is  that  the  modern  Indian  is  inferior  to  the  white 
man  as  a  rifle  shot  at  long  range,  and  in  facing  of  dangerous  game; 
he  is  superior,  however,  as  a  trailer,  as  a  game  finder,  and  in  endurance 
and  general  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  open. 

The  Indian  rarely  attempts  a  long  shot  at  game.  In  the  old  days 
30  or  40  yards  was  the  killing  distance  of  the  arrow — although  pene- 
tration was  considerable  even  at  longer  distances.  Thus  early 
the  Indian  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  game  close;  the  value 
of  ammunition,  later,  made  him  continue  the  habit,  and  his  great 
anxiety  to  secure  what  he  sighted,  for  meat  and  pt?lt,  influenced  him 
yet  more. 

Despite  the  improvement  in  guns  the  Indian  hunter  of  to-day  is 
the  short-range  shot  that  his  father  was.  He  wants  to  be  sure  of  his 
meat  (for  he  needs  it)  and  he  does  not  like  to  miss.  He  will  go  to  any 
exertion  or  pains  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  fruitless  attempt. 

In  the  pursuit  of  dangerous  game  the  Indian's  hereditary  caution 
asserts  itself.  When  every  warrior  in  the  tribe  was  a  unit  of  the  tribal 
strength,  unnecessary  exposure  was  deemed  foolish.  The  Indian 
war  tactics  have  been  ^'the  greatest  damage  at  the  le^st  expense;'' 
and  for  that  reason  the  Indian  is  a  poor  fighter  at  near  quarters. 
Taught  in  such  a  school  he  avoids  the  dangerous  beast  in  preference  to 
seeking  him.  To  kill  the  grizzly  bear  may  be  glory — but  to  be  killed 
by  him  is  extinction,  quite  the  opposite  of  distinction,  and  was  and 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  tribe.  The  Indian  takes  no  unnecessary  risks. 
Where  a  white  hunter  will  crawl  into  a  bear's  den  after  the  animal, 
the  Indian  will  leave  him  for  an  opportunity  more  favorable  to  himself. 

But  on  the  trail  the  Indian  shines.  To  pick  out  a  trail  and  to  follow 
it  is  an  Indian  art,  bom  in  him.  Also  he  instinctively  knows  where 
game  should  be.  The  white  man  learns;  the  Indian  already  has 
learned.  By  the  men  of  the  north  an  Indian  guide  is  preferable  to 
a  white  guide.  The  Indian  is  more  persistent  on  the  trail  than  the 
white  hunter.  He  has  the  more  endurance,  and  he  will  not  quit. 
He  is  not  out  for  sport;  he  is  out  for  business  and  for  material  results. 
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He  will  follow  a  trail  indecipherable  to  a  white  man,  Mexican,  and 
sometimes  to  a  dog.  A  Chippewa  Indian  was  known  once  to  follow 
seven  elk  for  five  days.  Two  Cree  Indians  were  on  the  trail  of  a  bear 
from  7  o'clock  one  morning  until  the  next  day  at  noon,  when  they 
overtook  and  killed  him.  Many  such  instances  of  endurance  could 
be  cited. 

The  Indian  has  the  intuition  of  locating  game.  He  seems  to  think 
as  the  game  thinks,  and  he  makes  no  mistaken  moves.  This  faculty, 
together  with  his  extraordinary  aptitude  in  picking  out  direction, 
form  almost  a  sixth  sense.  He  is  naturally  a  plainsman  and  woods- 
man. It  is  the  white  man,  and  not  his  Indian  companion,  who  is 
surprised  when  the  game  is  suddenly  sighted  ;  and  it  is  the  white  man 
who  loses  the  direction  of  the  camp  and  gets  lost,  not  the  Indian. 

To-day  he  is  hampered  by  environment,  but  physically  he  excels 
the  white  man  in  breeding.  His  fathers  were  yet  tougher  than  he. 
In  his  lineage  there  have  been  no  weaklings  to  vitiate  the  strain.  He 
yet  is  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  in  his  childhood,  and  thus  hard- 
ened to  exposure,  and  he  can  go  longer  on  less  food  and  wear  less 
clothing  in  cold  weather  than  any  white  man  possibly  can. 

Taken  altogether,  therefore,  the  Indian,  unskilled  shot  that  he  is 
at  long  range,  and  timid  as  he  is  in  taking  chances,  by  his  patience, 
endurance,  craft,  and  by  his  inherited  instinct,  is  the  white  man's 
superior  as  a  hunter  of  wild  game. 
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PAN    AMERICAN    COMMERCE   AS   AFFECTED  BY   THE    WAR. 

THE  effect  of  the  j^^reat  European  war  upon  Pan  American 
trade  relations  has  been  brought  in  a  most  direct  way  to  the 
attention  of  the  office  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  has 
emphasized  almost  as  never  before  its  practical  usefulness  to 
both  North  and  South  America  in  the  dissemination  of  infonnation. 
As  a  result  of  this  sudden  change  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
world  affecting  demand  and  supply,  both  the  export  and  import 
markets  of  North  and  South  America  have  been  thrown  into  a  posi- 
tion of  mutual  dependence  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
business  interests  of  both  continents.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  literally  overwhelmed  and 
flooded  ^dth  letters,  telegrams,  and  calls  of  individuals,  representing 
inquiries  of  eveiy  kind,  from  both  North  and  South  America,  in 
regard  to  the  new  demands  of  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  as  affected 
by  the  war.  Every  effort  has  been  exerted  by  the  members  of  its 
staff  to  take  care  of  this  sudden  increased  interest  in  Pan  American 
trade  and  in  the  progress,  development,  and  possibilities  of  each  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  The  staff  has  realized,  moreover, 
the  very  fact  that  such  a  centering  of  inquiries  upon  this  office  is 
evidence  that  the  w^orld  regards  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a 
practical  international  bureau  of  information,  which  is  always  ready 
to  do  what  it  can,  in  the  supply  and  spread  of  knowledge  which  ^rill 
be  beneficial  alike  to  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  discussing  this  new  situation  and  the  effort  made  to  meet  it 
successfully,  the  Director  General  takes  advantage,  moreover,  of  this 
opportunity  to  give  particular  credit  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  Washington  and 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  for  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  supply  information 
and  take  steps  which  will  be  practically  useful  to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  concerned.  It  would  seem 
as  if  they  had  left  no  stone  unturned  in  caring  for  the  crisis  and 
providing  ways  and  means  for  passing  it  successfully. 

Remembering  the  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  is  an  ^'ill  wind 

that  blows  no  good,'^  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  special  phase  of  this 

situation.     It  is  most  regretable  that  a  great  international  war  in 

Europe  should  be  required  to  promote  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
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commercial,  economic,  and  general  importance  of  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
information  which  is  being  given  out  by  the  Latin  American  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives,  the  United  States  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce,  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  exerting  a 
great  and  wide-reaching  influence  in  this  direction.  Although  pre- 
vious to  the  war  there  had  been  a  vastly  increased  interest  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
was  kept  constantly  busy  caring  for  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
its  data  and  publications  regarding  these  countries,  the  war  has  given 
a  pecuUar  and  new  impetus  to  the  call  for  comprehensive  information. 
The  numberless  requests  pouring  into  the  Pan  American  Union  have 
included  letters  from  such  varieties  of  occupations  as  Members  of 
Congress,  bankers,  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  shipping 
brokers,  editors,  special  writers,  newspaper  correspondents,  tourists, 
Ubrarians,  college  professors,  students,  and  almost  every  kind  of 
professional  man.  One  pleasant  feature  of  the  majority  of  these 
letters  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  information  sent  to  them  is 
the  sincere  credit  which  they  give  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the 
data  it  suppUes  and  for  the  wiUingness  with  which  it  attempts  to 
comply  \vith  such  requests.  In  all  the  answers,  moreover,  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  sent  out,  it  has  not  failed  to  point  out  and 
give  credit  to  the  other  sources  of  information  already  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives, 
and  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  the  situation  in  its  special  memoranda  and  bulletins, 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  invariably  emphasized  that  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  of  the  United  States  should  think  not 
alone  of  building  up  their  export  trade  with  Latin  America,  but  they 
should  prepare  just  as  earnestly  to  provide  a  market  for  the  exports 
of  Latin  America.  Lasting  commerce,  backed  up  by  the  good  \^ill 
of  nations,  can  only  be  based  on  a  fair  and  just  exchange  of  products. 
In  other  words,  the  business  man  of  the  United  States  should  think 
of  Pan  American  trade  from  the  standpoint  of  South  America  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  North  America.  If  this  poUcy  is  pursued, 
North  American  imports  will  be  welcomed  to  South  America  and,  in 
turn,  South  America  wiU  send  its  products  in  increasing  quantities  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  also  pointed  out  another  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the  South  American  commercial  oppor- 
timity.  It  is  this:  The  majority  of  these  lands  are  far  from  being 
dependent  upon  their  commerce  with  the  United  States.  While  they 
are  anxious  to  sell  in  increasing  quantities  what  they  have  to  export 
and  to  buy  what  they  may  need,  provided  the  United  States  can  offer 
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them  what  they  want,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  all  self- 
sustaining  as  far  as  fundamental  supplies,  especially  those  of  food, 
are  concerned,  and  even  if  they  were  cut  off  for  many  years  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  a  great  international  war,  they  could  easily  main- 
tain themselves  on  their  own  products.  What  South  America  requires 
largely  from  the  United  States  are  the  products  of  its  great  manufac- 
turing plants,  for  manufacturing  in  a  largely  diversified  form  is  only 
partially  developed  in  the  majority  of  them.  Growing  rapidly,  as 
most  of  them  are,  they  are  naturally  wanting  numerous  varieties  of 
the  manufactured  exports  of  the  United  States  in  greater  quantities, 
until  now  the  United  States  is  selling  to  them  neraly  100  per  cent 
more  than  it  did  10  years  ago.  Correspondingly,  their  own  produc- 
tion of  raw  and  other  products  has  grown,  and  they  are  selling  larger 
amounts  to  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

The  trade  relationship  of  the  United  States  and  South  America 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  material  and  business  opportunity, 
but  rather  as  a  responsibiUty  which,  directed  in  the  right  way,  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  Latin- American  countries.  It  is  not  a  case  by 
any  means,  however,  alone  of  the  United  States  helping  them;  it  is 
also  a  case  of  their  helping  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
South  American  opportunity  to-day,  in  its  broadest  terms,  should 
mean  opportunity  for  South  America  as  well  as  for  the  United  States. 
Just  as  it  is  among  individuals,  North  and  South  America  may  help 
each  other  when  conditions  of  distress  or  embargo  arise,  and  the 
present  war  situation  presents  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  unselfish 
reciprocal  appreciation.  It  is  necessary  that  the  average  American 
manufacturer  and  business  man,  who  is  contemplating  the  South 
American  field,  should  have  a  true  realization  of  the  actual  material 
and  economic  quality  and  political  importance  of  these  southern 
countries.  If  he  looks  upon  them  in  a  patronizing  way  or  without 
full  recognition  of  their  own  wealth,  resources,  po ten tiaU ties,  and 
progress,  he  may  labor  in  vain. 

Considering  in  exact  figures  what  is  the  bearing  of  the  war  on 
South  America  proper,  it  is  well  to  note  some  of  the  figures  which 
have  been  compiled  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  These  refer  to  the 
South  American  continent  proper  and  do  not  include  the  10  Latin- 
American  countries  reaching  from  Panama  north.  The  10  countries 
of  South  America  proper,  including  Argentina,  BoUvia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela, 
annually  import  products  from  abroad  valued  at  approximately 
$960,000,000.  Of  this,  there  comes  from  Europe  a  valuation  close  to 
$660,000,000.  Of  this  total  Great  Britain  suppUes  approximately 
$273,000,000;  Germany,  which  is  almost  completely  cut  off  by  the 
war,  $180,000,000;  France,  $84,000,000  ;  Italy,  $54,000,000;  Belgium 
$47,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $8,000,000;  Netherlands,  $8,000,000; 
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Switzerland,  $6,000,000;  and  other  European  countries  lesser  sums. 
Compared  with  these  figures  it  can  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
sells  to  these  10  countries  products  valued  approximateh"  at 
$155,000,000. 

It  thus  can  be  seen  that  if  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States  meet  the  situation  in  the  right  way,  with  an 
unselfish  appreciation  of  both  responsibility  and  opportunity,  they 
should  succeed  in  materially  adding  to  this  total  of  $155,000,000 
by  supplying  to  South  America  the  products  which  originally  came 
from  Europe  but  are  cut  off  by  the  war.  Equally  important  is  what 
South  America  sells.  The  average  annual  exports  of  the  10  countries 
of  that  continent  to  foreign  lands  amount  to  the  vast  total  of  approxi- 
mately $1,170,000,000.  Of  this  nearly  $700,000,000  go  to  Europe- 
Great  Britain  takes  approximately  $270,000,000;  Germany,  $157,- 
000,000;  France,  $104,000,000;  Belgium,  $60,000,000;  Netherlands, 
$44,000,000;  Italy,  $27,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $22,000,000;  with 
the  remaining  amount  divided  among  different  countries.  To  the 
United  States  the^e  countries  annually  sell  products  valued  at  about 
$250,000,000.  With,  therefore,  several  of  the  principal  markets  in 
Europe  for  the  products  of  South  America  temporarily  closed  against 
the  latter,  the  United  States  has  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide the  market  for  the  disposal  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  its 
sister  Republics;  and  if  the  importing  interests  of  the  United  States, 
especially  the  manufacturers  of  raw  materials,  can  meet  this  situa- 
tion by  increasing  their  purchases  they  may  win  the  gratitude  of 
South  American  business  interests,  and  in  the  future  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  promote  Pan  American  exchange  of  commerce. 


DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  ROQUE  SAENZ  PENA. 

A  cablegram  from  Buenos  Aires,  dated  August  10,  1914,  announced 
the  death  of  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Peña,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Argentina.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  months  and  his 
death,  news  of  which  shocked  the  entire  nation,  was  not  unexpected. 
In  his  demise  the  country  of  which  he  was  the  honored  head  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  famous  citizens,  and  all  Latin  America 
one  of  its  foremost  publicists  and  statesmen.  Not  only  a  nation, 
but  an  entire  continent  will  mourn,  and  Pan  America  experience  a 
distinct  loss.  He  was  an  American  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word 
and  a  humanitarian  whose  sympathies  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
even  a  hemisphere  and  embraced  the  world.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  broadened  the  phrase  "America  for  Americans"  to  the  still 
nobler  cry  "America  for  humanity.^' 

Dr.  Saenz  Peña  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  on  March  19,  1851.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  the  history 
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of  Argentina  for  several  generations.  His  father,  Dr.  Luis  Saenz 
Peña,  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation  and  became  President 
of  the  Republic.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  record  a  unique 
occurrence  in  the  political  history  of  the  country.  When  Dr.  Saenz 
Peña,  the  elder,  became  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the 
instance  of  one  political  party,  another  powerful  faction  insisted 
upon  nominating  his  son  to  run  against  him.  This  the  son  refused  to 
do,  and  declined  the  nomination. 

Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Peña  entered  public  life  early  in  his  youth.  For  a 
time  he  served  in  the  army.  In  1881  he  held  the  post  of  subsecretary 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  also  entered  the  journalistic  field  and  together 
with  Dr.  Pellegrini  founded  Sud  America,  one  of  the  most  influential 
publications  of  its  day.  Later  he  was  sent  as  minister  of  Argentina 
to  Uruguay,  and  from  there  went  to  Washington  as  a  delegate  from 
his  Government  to  the  Pan  American  international  conference 
held  in  1889.  Subsequently  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
then  Argentine  minister  to  Spain,  and  after  that  was  made  a  delegate 
to  the  Hague  conference,  where  his  marked  ability  and  strong 
personality  played  an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  momen- 
tous questions  affecting  world  problems. 

While  serving  his  country  as  minister  to  Italy  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  was  triumphantly  elected,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  October  12, 1910.  Few  men  have  had 
such  a  brilliant  career,  and  to  few  men  has  it  been  possible  to  be  of 
such  service  to  the  world.  Well  may  Argentina  be  proud  of  her 
distinguished  citizen  and  his  noble  work,  and  The  Bulletin  takes 
this  occasion  to  express  its  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  great 
merit  and  his  loyal  Pan  Americanism,  while  in  behalf  of  the  executive 
officials  and  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  it  extends  its  sympathies 
to  the  sorrowing  nation  that  claimed  him  as  a  beloved  son. 


DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  CHILE  RAISED  TO  RANK  OF  EMBASSY. 

The  following  cablegram  received  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  evidences  the  cordiality  and  promptness  with 
which  the  Government  of  ChUe  responded  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  in  raising  its  legation  in  Chile  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy  : 

John  Barrett, 

Director  General  Pan  American  Unions  Washington: 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  to-day  there  has  been  promulgated  by  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  law  raising  to  the  rank  of  embassy  the 
diplomatic  representation'of  Chile  in  the  United  States.  This  resolution,  accepted 
with  special  demonstrations  of  approval  by  the  Chilean  Congress,  shows  that  the 
cordial  attitude  of  the  Chilean  Government  toward  the  United  States  reflects  faith- 
fully national  opinion. 

Enrique  Villega.8, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 
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Thus  have  the  cordial  relations  of  the  two  countries  been  given 
additional  strength  by  this  diplomatic  recognition  on  the  part  of  both 
Governments  of  the  constantly  growing  importance  of  their  mutual 
interests. 

As  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  present  minister  of  Chile  in 
Washington,  Señor  Don  Eduardo  Suárez  Mujica,  will  be  made  the 
first  ambassador  of  that  Government  to  the  United  States,  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  him  its  sincere  congratulations.  Mr.  Suárez  stands  as 
one  of  the  foremost  diplomats  and  statesmen  of  Chile,  and  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  he  should  be  the  head  of  the  first 
embassy  which  that  progressive  Republic  of  South  America  establishes 
abroad.  As  a  member  not  only  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  but  of  its  supervisory  committee,  he  has  always 
taken  great  interest  in  its  work  and  generously  cooperated  with 
the  director  general  and  the  assistant  director  in  the  administration 
of  the  office  for  the  best  good  of  all  the  countries  concerned.  The 
part  he  played,  moreover,  in  the  international  mediatioa  of  the 
Mexican  question  was  a  distinguished  and  influential  one  and  helped 
materially  in  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  Since  the  European 
war  started  and  brought  about  new  economic  conditions  in  South 
America,  Minister  Suárez  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
readjust  conditions  between  Chile  and  the  United  States  and  faciU- 
tate  financial  and  commercial  operations  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  expected  that  the  minister  wül  in  the  near  future  present  his 
credentials  as  ambassador.  At  the  present  writing,  September  1, 
he  is  located  with  his  family  at  the  Hotel  New  Monterey,  Asbury 
Park,  X.  J.,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  heated  season  in  Wash- 
ington is  over. 

SPECIAL   ARGENTINE    OFFICE    IN    NEW   YORK. 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  Pan  Arrerican  economic  situa- 
tion as  affected  by  the  European  war  is  the  establishment  in  New 
York  City  by  Señor  Dr.  Don  Fóxulo  S.  Naón,  minister  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  of  a  branch  office  of  the  Legation  of  Argentina,  for  the 
purpose  of  ir  eeting  the  unique  financial  situation  that  has  arisen 
since  the  war  started.  The  work  of  this  office  has  been  so  practical 
and  useful  that  the  minister  has  received  the  special  praise  of  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  exporters,  and  importers  in  the  United  States  who 
carry  on  extensive  business  in  Argentina. 

In  this  connection  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  its  issue  of 
August  31,  published  an  interesting  interview  with  Dr.  Naón,  from 
which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  making  the  following  quotation: 

Argentina  has  already  passed  the  necessary  legislation  creating  an  ambfssadorship 
to  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Naón,  whose  efforts  as  an  A.  B.  C.  mediator  won  the 
54904— Bull.  3—14 8 
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gratitude  of  our  people  as  well  as  the  high  appreciation  of  his  own,  is  to  be  the  first  to 
receive  this  distinguished  honor  at  the  hands  of  his  Government.  Meanwhile  thb 
accomplished  scholar  and  diplomat  has  established  a  temporary  office  for  the  embassy 
in  New  York,  where,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  for  the  present  he  is  performing 
the  functions  of  an  international  banker,  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  war  situation 
and  the  lack  of  direct  banking  facilities  between  the  two  countries.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  branch  bank  at  Buenos  Aires  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Naón  will  be  relieved  of  these  emergency  duties. 

******* 

Dr.  Naón  believes  that  the  establishment  of  direct  business  relations  between  the 
two  countries  at  this  time  is  most  opportune.  He  regards  it  as  an  efficient  factor  in 
bringing  the  people  of  the  two  great  Republics  together  under  auspicious  conditions, 
increasing  their  knowledge  and  regard  for  each  other  because  of  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  their  ideals  and  purposes,  and  affording  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of 
mutual  good  feeling. 

"From  that  standpoint,"  continued  Dr.  Naón,  "the  establishment  of  a  branch 

bank  will  undoubtedly  perform  a  genuine  international  service,  the  more  so  as  it  is 

to  be  established  in  a  country  where  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  is  already 

favorable  to  the  closest  relationship  possible. 

******* 

"The  European  war  undoubtedly  has  brought  about  an  awakening  to  the  peoples 
of  both  Argentina  and  the  United  States,  warning  each  to' take  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reciprocal  trade  relations,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  most 

unfortimately  neglected. 

******* 

In  view  of  Minister  Naón's  approaching  elevation  to  the  position 
of  ambassador,  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  unites  ïn  extend- 
log  to  him  sincere  felicitations.  Mr.  Naón  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Argentina,  and  he  has  so  distinguished  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially 
during  the  recent  mediation  negotiations,  that  he  is  most  fittingly 
entitled  to  this  new  honor. 


COMMERCIAL   CRUISE   TO   LATIN    AMERICA. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  self-explanatory  communication  from  Joseph  J.  Keegan 
of  the  American  Trade  Tour  Company,  of  New  York  City,  under 
date  of  August  24,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  trade  tour  of  the 
steamer  Kroonland: 

This  is  being  written  to  advise  that,  in  view  of  the  intense  interest  being 
developed  within  the  last  few  weeks  regarding  South  American  trade,  we  have 
determined  to  make  an  early  announcement  of  a  new  sailing  date  for  our  cruise, 
either  by  the  Kroonland  or  another  suitable  vessel. 


THE   CLARKE   LECTURES   ON   MEXICO. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Clarke,  who  has  had  ripe  experiences  in  travel,  has 
announced  an  illustrated  lecture  for  this  coming  season  on  Mexico. 
He  will  be  imder  the  charge  of  William  B.  Feakins,  whose  bureau  is 
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active  in  bringing  before  the  public  interesting  men  and  interesting 
topics.  Mr.  Clarke  has  given  serious  study  to  Mexico  itself,  its  people 
and  its  internal  problems,  and  has,  by  his  legal  training,  a  recognized 
claim  to  form  a  calm  opinion  upon  its  international  problems.  Mexico 
of  To-day  and  To-morrow  ought  to  be  a  distinct  contribution  toward 
better  acquaintance  with  this  wonderful  Republic  across  the  border. 


AN    ENGINEERING    FIRM    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    WINS    FIRST     PRIZE. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Chilean  Government  advertised  for  bids  and 
plans  for  a  system  of  shops  for  its  national  railways.  Naturally,  the 
plans  were  to  embody  the  latest  and  best  ideas  of  construction  con- 
ducive to  economy  and  efficiency.  Engineering  firms  of  eight 
different  countries  entered  the  contest  and  submitted  plans  and 
specifications.  None  of  these,  however,  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
All  were  rejected  and  a  second  call  was  issued,  the  date  for  closing  the 
competition  being  set  for  May  1,  1914.  An  enterprising  firm  of  the 
United  States  entered  the  contest  and,  without  revealing  its  identity, 
submitted  plans  and  specifications.  So  perfect  in  detail  and  so 
exactly  in  line  with  Chilean  wants  were  these  that  they  were  adopted, 
the  bid  accepted,  and  the  first  prize  of  $20,000  awarded  to  the  firm. 
As  a  result  the  State-owned  railways  of  Chile  will  have  a  system  of 
shops  which  will  be  up  to  date  in  every  pai  ticular  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  United 
States. 

A   MONUMENT  TO   COLUMBUS. 

Mr.  WiUiam  E.  Pulliam,  who  for  some  years  was  the  receiver 
general  of  customs  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  has  had  a  sympathetic 
understanding  with  the  Government  of  that  RepubUc  by  which  he 
is  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  can  be  instrumental  in  having  erected 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  country  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
immortal  discoverer  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  idea  is  prac- 
tical as  well  as  sentimental.  It  is  proposed  to  collect  funds  from 
all  the  Americas  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  by  which  there  can 
be  built  a  splendid  monument  to  the  discoverer  almost  on  the  spot 
where  he  made  his  home,  where  he  has  left  so  many  permanent 
records  of  himself,  and  which  he  undoubtedly  loved,  as  a  material 
proof  of  his  achievements.  Crowning  this  monument  will  be  a 
powerful  beacon,  to  be  known  as  the  Columbus  light,  which  will  be 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  lighthouse  and  a  guide  to  those  at  sea 
in  this  vicinity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  idea  will  meet 
the  cordial  approval  of  everyone,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Anglo-Saxon 
America. 
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INTERNATIONAL   DRY   FARMING   CONGRESS. 

Two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  of  the  world  in  which  agriculture 
is  regularly  practiced  are  limited  by  the  factors  of  rainfall  and  evapo- 
ration. Therefore  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  of  the  world  must  be 
interested  in  the  problems  presented  by  the  principles  of  dry  fanning. 
This  applies  as  well  to  many  parts  of  Latin  America  as  to  the  United 
States.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  international  dry  farming  con- 
gress which  is  to  be  held  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  October  7  to  October  17, 
1914,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  civili- 
zation. Three  classes  of  products  will  receive  special  notice  this 
year — those  grown  where  the  rainfall  is  23  inches  or  less  annually, 
those  where  the  rainfall  exceeds  23  inches,  and  those  grown  under 
irrigation.  The  transactions  will  be  published  in  their  monthly 
bulletin  "Dry  Farming  and  Rural  Homes,"  and  should  be  read  by 
all  who  can  not  be  directly  in  attendance.  This  note  will  reach 
many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  where  the  practice  of  the  principles  of  dry 
farming  will  add  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness. 


CONGRESS   OF  AMERICANISTS   POSTPONED. 

The  oi^anizing  committee  of  the  Nineteenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  has  annoimced  that  the  session  which  was  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  6  to  10,  1914,  has  been  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  European  war.  The  new  date  for  the 
session  will  be  decided  upon  and  announced  as  soon  as  conditions 
will  permit.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  suggested  that  by  putting 
off  the  congress  until  the  summer  of  1915  arrangements  might  be 
made  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  which  is  to  meet  in  Washington  at  that  time.  This  plan 
woidd  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  foreign  members  to  attend 
both  congresses  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  visitors  to  attend 
the  two  California  expositions. 


A  BOSTON  EXPOSITION. 

There  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  from  October  5,  1914,  to  the  end  of 
that  month,  an  interesting  exposition  which  has  something  of  an 
international  character,  as  the  RepubHc  of  Cuba  has  been  invited 
and  has  agreed  to  take  an  active  part  in  it.  Technically  the  name 
is  the  Boston  Domestic  Science  and  Pure  Food  Exposition,  and  as 
the  name  impHes  its  principal  purpose  will  be  to  offer  a  practical 
demonstration  of  whatever  pertains  to  wholesome  and  clean  living 
in  every  walk  of  Hfe.  The  Mechanics  Building,  a  permanent  structiu*e 
in  Boston  and  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  to  be  utilized. 
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MECHANICS  HALL  IN  BOSTON  AND  THE  EXHIBITION  THERE. 

(1  )  The  immense  Mechanics  Hall  in  Boston  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  United  States.  It  hxis  been 
the  home  of  many  exhibitions,  and  lends  itself  most  admirably  for  that  purpose.  In  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, which  has  something  of  an  international  character  because  the  Republic  of  Cuba  will  make  a 
fine  display,  especially  in  agricultural  resources  and  opportunities,  the  hall  is  to  be  completely  occupied. 
(2)  The  large  auditorium  of  the  hall  is  a  favorite  place  for  the  automobile  exhibit  in  Boston.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  is  used  for  public  performances  on  a  grand  scale.  (3)  One  of  the  corridors  of  the  hall, 
given  over, as  this  picture  shows,  to  an  exhibition  of  shoes.  These  cases,  during  the  October  exhibit, 
will  be  devoted  to  food,  aids  to  household  economics,  and  similar  details.  ,  . 
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Besides  the  pure-food  section,  the  departments  of  domestic  science, 
child  welfare  and  education,  food  analysis,  model  kitchen  and  cook- 
ery, there  are  to  be  a  women's  department,  exhibits  from  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  showing  especially  what  a  great  farm 
movement  is  taking  place  in  the  South,  an  exhibit  by  the  United 
States  to  show  what  the  Government  is  doing  to  benefit  the  rural 
communities,  and  the  Cuban  national  exhibit,  at  which  the  municipal 
band  of  Habana  will  be  a  most  decided  attraction.  Cuba  apprécia t^es 
the  importance  of  encouraging  the  agricultural  activities  of  its  people, 
and  the  Republic  realizes  that^by  adding  to  this  far-reaching  expo- 
sition a  practical  display  of  the  advances  made  during  the  last  10 
years,  the  opportunities  for  permanent  progress,  particularly  in  the 
home  making  which  follows  agriculture,  will  be  widely  recognized. 


AMERICAN   CITY   BUREAU  SENDS   EXHIBIT  TO   CHILE. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  interest  throughout  Latin  America  in 
municipal  development^and  improvement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  E.  Lathrop,^the  director  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  New 
York  City,  sailed  for  Santiago,  ChUe,  on  August  4,  in  accordance 
with  the  invitation  of  the  Chilean  consul  general,  Sr.  Ricardo  Sanchez 
Cruz,  of  New  York  City,  to  make  an  exhibit  in  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chile,  of  city  planning.  The  American  City  Bureau  has  already 
accomplished  remarkable  work  and  the  results  it  has  achieved  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  South  American  municipalities.  It  is 
probable  that  after  Mr.  Lathrop  has  made  his  exhibit  in  Santiago 
he  WÍU  display  it  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS   ON   HOME    EDUCATION. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  on  Home  Education,  scheduled 
to  convene  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Congresses  on  Home  Education  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Unions,  September  22-29,  1914,  has  been  temporarily  post- 
poned. The  date  will  be  determined  by  the  central  committee,  a 
meeting  of  which  will  be  called  by  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  as  soon  as  events  may  warrant.  /WMle  this 
announcement  may  be  disappointing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  benefits 
may  yet  result  from  this  postponement,  because  it  will  give  the  Latin 
American  Governments  still  further  time  and  opportunity  to  show 
their  enthusiastic  participation  in  the  congress.  The  date  originally 
set  for  the  Philadelphia  meeting  was  too  early  to  plan  a  personal 
delegation  from  many  of  the  centers  of  Latin  America,  but  now,  with 
more  time  for  preparation,  it  is  well  within  probability  that  the 
Republics  will  play  an  interesting  part  in  this  educational  congress. 
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A    COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER   IN    SOUTH   AMERICA. 

The  Bulletin  does  not  always  seek  to  meet  any  popular  taste, 
nor  to  present  every  phase  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  Latin  America 
which  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  a  magazine  of  progress,  doing  what 
it  can  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  Pan  America  among  its  readers. 
Occasionally  an  article  of  a  gossipy,  practical  nature  is  admitted  to 
its  pages.  Of  this  nature  is  the  series  written  by  a  commercial 
traveler  signing  himself  ' 'Viajero,''  in  which  he  attempts  to  describe 
his  experiences  in  South  America,  without  dwelling  upon  the  technical 
matters,  such  as  credits,  exchange,  customhouse  regulations,  etc., 
which  are  rather  the'subject  of  exact  reports  than  of  letters.  That 
these  letters  have  been  received  with  approval  in  the  United  States 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  copied,  either  in  part  or 
as  a  whole,  by  several  publications;  and  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed magazines,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  commercial  travelers, 
has  asked  permission  to  reproduce  the  entire  series.  They  thereby 
receive  the  hall-mark  of  the  learned.  Should^ the  future  warrant, 
they  may  be  revised  and  reprinted  as  a  simple'  guide  in  the  present 
commercial  situation. 

SPANISH   COLTISE   OF   GREAT   INTEREST. 

The  following  excerpt  from  an  account  in  the  Summer  School  News 
(Knoxville,  Tenn.)  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
realize  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  United  States: 

Among  the  courses  of  particular  interest  in^the  Summer  School  this  year  is  that  of 
elementary  Spanish,  given  from  11  to  12  daily,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  L. 
Swiggett.  The  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  course  is  due  to  the  emphasis 
put  upon  the  imperative'need  for  Spanish  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  South, 
who  may  be  able  thereby,  to  assist  in  the  great  movement  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  and  the  united  States 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  who  are  undertaking  to  arouse  and  acquaint 
the  people  of  the  South,  the  business  men  largely,  with  their  splendid  opportimities 
for  establishing  trade  relations  with  the  Latin  American  countries.  This  featmre  has 
been  emphasized  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  course  in  Spanish  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  the  first  southern  university  to  lay  stress  upon  it. 

Dr.  Swiggett  is  intimately  connected  with  this  movement  and  has  been  a  member 
on  various  occasions  of  several  important  bodies  directly  concerned  therewith.  It 
was  through  him  that  the  Southern  Railroad  had  their  attention  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  it.  He  was  a^  member  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  first  Southern 
Panama  Canal  Congress,  held  in  Atlanta  in  December,  1912,  of  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent Finley,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  was  chairman. 

That  the  propaganda  for  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
history  and  economics  is  bearing  fruit  throughout  the  South  is  further 
attested  by  a  recent  commimication  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Chandler,  South 
American  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  which  states  that  the 
University  ofJGeorgia  and  also  the  University  of  North  Carolina'  are 
arranging  courses  in  these  branches  for'^the  coming  year. 
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''south   AMERICA   AS   AN    EXPORT   FIELD." 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  appears  a  concise  review  of  a  recent 
publication  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  entitled  ''South  America  as  an 
export  field,"  special  agents'  series  No.  81.  It  is  by  no  means 
claimed  that  the  reference  is  commensurate  with'^the  practical  value 
of  the  compilation,  but  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  The 
Bulletin  prevented  as  extended  a  review  as  the  book  deserves.  It 
is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  The  Bulletin  calls  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  pubUcation,  coming  from  the  press  so  opportunely  when 
increased  interest  in  Latin  American  trade  is  being  manifested,  and 
coDMnends  its  caref  id  study  to  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  the  present 
and  future  opportunities  to  extend  their  activities  to  this  field.  It 
is  replete  with  useful  information  and  good  advice,  and  covers  the 
groimd  thoroughly  in  regard  to  exports,  the  consuming  markets, 
steamship  and  railway  faciUties,  and  trade  customs.  It  shows  the 
products  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  several  sections,  and  gives  much 
valuable  statistical  information. 


A   CORRECTION. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  The  Bulletin  for  July,  1914,  pages 
47-48,  the  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  met  poor 
success  in  his  efforts  to  sell  in  the  territory  called  in  broad  terms 
"south  Brazil,"  because  transportation  rates  from  the  United  States 
to,  for  instance,  Paranaguá,  were  a  handicap  for  him  in  trying  to 
compete  with  transportation  rates  and  accommodations  from  Europe. 
As  should  be  well  imderstood,  the  Pan  American  Union  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  such  personal  statements,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
if  the  writer  of  that  article,  in  telling  of  his  personal  experiences,  has 
been  so  unfortimate  as  to  mislead,  through  the  pages  of  The  Bulle- 
tin, others  who  may  be  planning  to  try  to  sell  American-made  goods 
in  south  Brazil.  Careful  and  personal  investigation  of  this  essential 
problem  in  such  commercial  expansion  is  the  only  way  to  test  a 
market.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasiure 
in  stating  that  a  letter  from  a  large  shippmg  agency  has  been  received, 
calling  attention  to  what  they  state  is  an  error  in  that  article,  and 
asserting  that  transportation  rates  from  New  York  to  south  Brazil 
are  not  higher  than  from  Germany.  "The  real  facts  are,''  so  the 
letter  says,  "that  the  rates  of  freight  from  New  York  to  Paranaguá, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Porto  Alegro  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
current  in  Europe,  the  same  tariff  of  rates  being  in  effect."  As  The 
Bulletin  gave  pubUcity  to  the  one  statement,  it  is  only  just  that 
equal  pubhcity  bo  given  to  the  other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  experience  will  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  judgment  of  "Viajero" 
in  that  regard. 
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.SUBJECT  MATTER  OE  CONSULAR  REPORES, 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TIP  TO  ATTGTTST  28,  1914.» 


Title. 


Date. 


ARGENTINA.  I       19^4^ 

Sanitary  appliances June    9 

Sugar  production  in  1913 _. June  17 

"Memoria"  (a  publication) '...do 

Review  of  Argentina  for  1913 |  June  24 

Commerce  and  industries  for  1913 '  June  25 

Price  of  electricity  for  household  uses June  30 

Hospital  supplies,  sterilizers,  etc July    3 

Jewelry do. 

Tennis  clubs  in  Rosario 


"Periandra  Dulcís" 

Motion-picture  business I  July 

Sanitary  coops  used  for  fattening  poultry;  no  market i  July 

Poultry  industry  in  Brazil I. .  .do. 

Shipments  of  crude  rubber  for  fiscal  year  ended  *June  30,  1914,  '  July 

compared  with  equal  period  ending  June  30, 1913.                     | 
Rubber  shipments  for  June,  1914 do. 


Tennis  clubs. 


COLOMBIA. 

Pumps July     8 


Incubators  (poultry  business  does  not  exist) . 

Bicycle  dealers 

ShcJe  dealers 

Paper  and  stationery 


Import  duty,  taxes,  laws  regulating  sale  of  whisky . 
Road-making  machinery;  no  market 


Bottling  establishments. 
Overalls 


DOMINICAN  BEPUBUC. 


Overalls;  little  used.. 
Electrical  appliances . 
District  of  Barahona. 


Whisky 

Electrical  supplies. 


Hardware  dealers. 
Rowboat  motors.. 


HONDURAS. 

Overalls June  23 


Jtme  29 
June  30 

Jtme  22 
June  30 
July     1 

July  2 
July  13 


July  14 
July  15 


Cattle  raising 

Shirts  and  overall  suits 

Bicycles  and  motor  cycles  . 

Overalls 


June  24 

..do 

July    3 

..do 


Author. 


William  Dawson,  Jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 
R.    M.    Bartleman,  consul, 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Rosario. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Julius  O.  Lay,  consul  general , 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

George  H. 

Para. 

Do. 


Pickerell,  consul, 


A.  B.  Easterling,  vice  consul, 
Valparaiso. 

Thad.  A.  Thomson,  United 
States  minister,  Bogota. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chas.  W.  Doherty,  vice  con- 
sul, Cartagena. 
Do. 
Do. 


Dean  R.  Wood,  consul,  Nue- 
vitas. 
Do. 


Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con- 
sul, Puerto  Plata. 

H.  Watson,  consular  agent, 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

Charles  H.  Albrecht,  vice 
and  deputy  consul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con- 
sul. Puerto  Plata. 

Charles    H.    Albrecht,    vice 
and  deputy  consul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 
Do. 
Do. 


E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu 
ci^lpa. 

Do! 
A.  R.  Gordon,  acting  consu- 
lar agent,  San  Juancito. 
Do. 


1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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TnE  PAN   AMERICAN   UNION. 
Reports  received  up  to  August  28,  7P 74— Continued. 


Title. 


HONDURAS— continued . 


Candle  factories . 


Imports  of  shoe  leather 

Trade  in  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 

Shoe  factories;  importers  of  leather  and  findings. 


Date. 


1914. 
July    8 

July'  9 
July  15 
July  16 


MEXICO. 

Tobacco  industry,  1913 June  30 


OU. 


Bones  and  other  fertilizer  materials . 
Overalls. 


July    9 

Jiily  11 
do 


Tanning do. 

Paints July  14 

..do 

July  21 

July  22 


Overalls;  little  used 

Regard  Ing  the  "  Wealth  of  Mexico  " 

Traffic  and  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors 

PANAMA. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Panama !  July    6 

Whiskey  imports  during  1912 July  10 

I 

VENEZUELA. 

Chicle 


Author. 


Erection  of  fine  buildings 

Incubators 

Breweries,  soda-water  factories,  etc . 

High-grade  paper 

Lumber . 


Jewlery July  1 1 


July     1 


..do.. 
July 
July 
..do., 
do.. 


E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 
cigalpa. 

Do! 
Do. 


A.  Gordon  Brown,  vice  con- 
sul, Mazatlan. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul. 

Tampico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi- 
huahua. 

Wm.    W.    Canada,   consol. 
Veracruz. 

Marlon  Letcher,  consul,  Qii- 
huahua. 

A.  Gordon  Brown,  vice  con- 
sul, MasaUan. 


Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul  gen- 
eral, Panama. 
Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 
La  Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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COMMERCE  OF  GUATEMALA 
FOR  1913      '.'      /.      •/      /. 


THE  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala  for  the  year  1913,  compiled 
from  the  report  of  Sr.  Don  José  J.  Sánchez,  director  general 
of  statistics,  attached  to  the  report  of  Sr.  Don  Joaquin 
Torres,  assistant  and  acting  secretary  of  finance  and  public 
credit,  and  presented  to  the  National  Congress  on  March  5,  1914, 
amounted  to  $24,512,253.82  United  States  gold,  of  which  $10,062,- 
327.68  were  imports,  and  $14,449,926.14  were  exports. 

The  figures  for  the  year  1912  were:  Imports,  $9,822,462.33;  ex- 
ports, $13,156,537.66;  total,  $22,978,999.99. 

There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  for  the  year  1913  as  compared 
with  1912  of  $239,865.35  in  imports,  and  of  $1,293,388.48  m  exports, 
or  a  total  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  $1,533,253.83.  The  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  was  $4,387,598.46. 

IHPOBTS. 

The  imports,  by  countries,  for  the  years  1909, 1910, 1911, 1912,  and 
1913  were  as  follows: 


1909 


19101 


1911 


1912 


1913 


UnitedStates 

$2,181,859 

$2,768,796 

1,459,130 

1,374,086 

270.135 

$2,606,144 

1,592,658 

1,314,202 

285.050 

187,748 

136,014 

43,821 

95,334 

134,817 

640 

4.441 

1,991 

1,733 

18,271 

318 

152 

87 

$4,532,361 

2,250,862 

1,739,598 

436,882 

307,937 

146,431 

135,971 

115.934 

96,496 

$5,053,060 

Oflnnftiiy . . . . 

1    1,249,559 

2,043,329 

United  Kingdom 

1,135,420 

1,650,387 

France 

1        273,215 

402,025 

China  and  Japan 

1        121,852 

305,151 

Bekiam. '.  . 

!        102,816 

'          14, 740 

125,316 

Moiico ::::::: 



121,543 

Spain 

56,516 

111,475 

Italy 

'         73,677 

7, 225 



113,578 

South  America 

98,599 

Cuba 

a.  ft27 



Rwlt7^rlf|Ti<i 

1 

Austria-Hungary 

'           3,677 

25. 064 



Central  America 

44,075 

29,768 

Jamaica 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

170 

Í5,9Í5 

8,097 

1                 " 

Total 

j    5,251,317 

6,514,421 

9,822.462 

10,062,328 

»  Incomplete. 

The  invoice  value  of  the  imports  at  the,  maritime  customshouses 
for  1913  amounted  to  only  $7,959, 325  62,  to  which  in  the  table 
above  have  been  added' 25  per  cent— $1,989,831.40,  an  estimate  cov- 
ering freights,  insurance,  commissions,  etc.,  and  $113,170.66,  imports 
through  frontier  customshouses.  The  imports  through  frontier 
customshouses  are  given  as  invoiced  without  any  addition.  The  same 
classifications  were  made  in  the  table  for  1912,  but  not  in  tables 
for  years  prior  thereto.     In  these  the  invoice  value  alone  appears. 
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Commerce  1913 


IMPORTS 
♦10,062,328 


TOTAL  ♦24,512,254. 


ITALY  ♦113. 573 
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MEXICO  ♦121.543 
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EXPORTS 
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The  import^,  by  articles,  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913  were 
as  follows  : 


1911 


1912 


Cotton  textiles  and  manuiaotuies 

Irem  and  steel  manuiactures 

Food  products 

Railway  material 

Wheat  flour 

Aericultural  and  industrial  machinery 

Wines  and  liquors 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Silk  textiles  and  manufactures 

Woolen  textiles  and  manufactures 

Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  textiles  and  manufactures. 

Petroleum 

Lumber 

Paper  and  stationers'  supplies 

Manufactures  of  leather 

Manufactures  of  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware  . . . 

Manufactures  of  wood  or  of  wood  and  iron 

Coal. 


Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  alloys. 
Miscellaneous 


$1,848, 
626, 
419, 
311, 
354, 
196, 
223, 
217. 
267, 
277, 
272, 
43, 
59, 
138, 
13Ò, 
87, 
169, 
33, 
39, 
792, 


650.86  ' 
425.32  ; 
817.86 
384.56  I 
,154.66  , 
421.64 
285.81  I 
635.26 
,279.00 
,60a09  I 
266.86 
879.26  I 
865.91  , 
402.29  I 
198.26 
246.63  I 
230.43  I 
812.39 
,459.73  1 
,414.22  , 


$1,926,423.39 

730, 33a  79 

713,122.82 

290,222.74 

612,354.66 

280,698.38 

340,675.76 

276,011.34 

328,999.57 

299,861.99 

213,643.07 

73,454.75 

88,415.69 

178,818.84 

157, 779. 40 

89,844.20 

135,207.03 

47,225.30 

44,352.96 

1,054,642.24 


1913 


Total I      6,514, 42L03        7,781,984.92 


$1,734, 
686, 
566, 
426, 
394, 
350, 
347, 
268, 
263, 
253, 
222, 
184, 
179, 
179, 
156, 
106, 
88, 
45, 
37, 
1,464, 


832.69 
548.08 
856.48 
826.96 
931.78 
366.60 
752.30 
523.07 
448.22 
107.38 
320.66 
936.97 
880.20 
798.43 
688.96 
826.88 
862.97 
417.91 
637.67 
772.62 


7,959,325.62 


In  the  table  above  the  imports  through  the  frontier  are  not  included 
nor  is  the  25  per  cent  for  freights,  commissions,  insurance,  etc. 

The  imports  by  articles  and  countries  for  the  years  1912  and  1913 
were  as  follows: 


Cotton     textiles     and 
manufactures: 
United  Kingdom... 

united  States 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Belgium 

Mexico 

Spain 

Ctiina  and  Japan . . . 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Central  America ' 

Austria-Hungary...; 


1913 


$822,301.40 

576,680.39 

428,965.17 

15,933.01 

25,709.66 

10,999.11 

21,619.00 

20,272.60 

1,462.05 

1,048.00 


306.00  I 
1,227.00  I 


1913 


$778,278.06 

603,920.59 

337,18L06 

42,861.45 

19,446.16 

18,175.04 

16,528.00 

13,063.86 

4,710.00 

428.'ÓÓ 


Food  product»— Con. 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Mexico 


1912 

1 

1913 

1     $246.45 

66.16 

19,225.71 

$136.50 
118.00 
40.10 

713,122.82 

666,866.48 

Total !  1,926,423.39  11,734,832.69 


dom. 


Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures: 

UnitAd  States 

Oermany 

United  Kingd( 

Belgium 1 

France ¡ 

Anstria-Hungary . . .  ' 

Spain 1 

Mexico , 

South  America I 

Central  America 

China  and  Japan ... 
Switxerland I 


353,093.62 

221,844.61 

123,064.24 

21,444.60 

9,394.40 

230.00 

181.38 

84.00 

915.04 

21.00 

47.90  i 

10.00 


384,004.46 
181,638.44 
97,434.78 
20,463.21 
1,914.26 


.    Total 

Railway  material:  i 

United  States 282,939.49 

Belgium 4,931.96 

Germany I  2,351.29 


Total 290,222.74 


Wheat  flour: 

United  States. 


512,354.66 


Total I      730,330.79 


46.94  , 
46.00 
20.00  ' 


Agricultural  and  indus-  I 
trial  machinery: 

United  States '  130, 915. 13 

United  Kingdom . . .  i  62, 891. 66 

Germany 76,255.60 

France 3,321.00 

Italy 1,020.00 

Belgium 1  275.00 

Spain 1 

Mexico 210.00 

Central  America |  5, 810. 00 


424,235.96 
2,691.00 


426,826.96 


394,031.78 


175,683. 12 

86,466.66 

78,711.52 

5,612.20 

2,643.00 

751.80 

308.30 


200.00 


Total I      280,698.38  i    350,366.60 


685,548.08 


Foodproducts: 

United  States 

Oermany 

South  America 

United  Kingdom... 
Cental  America. . . . 
China  and  Japan . . . 

France 

Spain 

ïiSy 

Erigiam 

Java 


480,900. 49 
82,210.36  I 


44,969.77  I 
27,540.89 
15, 42».  32 
15,468.02  I 
14,734.67  , 
11,828.92  I 
504.16  . 


260,854.90 
86,923.61 
77,400.00 
54,869.42 
21,482.04 
20,828.20 
14,696.46 
13,647.36 
13,407.54 
1,864.14 
698.22 


I  Wines  and  liquors:         I 

France 110,762.52 

United  States 67,414.68 

I         Germany '  82,185.76 

Spain ,  29,031.29 

United  Kingdom ...  32, 466. 39 

Italy ,  13,466.39 

Mexico 1,646.39 

Belgium 1,848.00 

Chhia  and  Japan . . .  i  918. 80 

Canada 876. 64 

Portugal 

Netherlands '  71.00 


Total. 


340,675.76 


102,838.16 

73,752.18 

73,415.78 

40, 120. 90 

33,126.67 

13,440.37 

7,434.00 

1,885.95 

1,040.80 

475.00 

222.60 


347,752.30 
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Drugs  and  medicines: 

United  States 

France 

Qennanv 

United  Kingdom.. 

Spain 

Italy 

BelKium 

Netherlands 

Central  America. . . 
South  America 

China  and  Japan.. 


Total. 


Silk  textiles  and  manu- 
factures: ■   IBM 
China  and  Japan... 

Germany 

France 

United  States 

United  Kingdom... 

Spain 

Italy 

Belgium 

Total 

Woolen  textiles  and 
manufactures  : 

Germany 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary... 

Total 

Linen,  hemp,  and  jute 
textiles  and  manufac- 
tures: 

Germany 

United  Kingdom... 

United  States 

France 

Belgium 

China  and  Japan. . . 

Spain 

South  America 

Italy 

Central  Anaerica 


Total. 


Petroleum: 

United  States. 


Lumber: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom.. 
Germany 


Total. 


Paper   and   stationers' 
supplies: 

united  States 

Germany 

United  Kingdom.. 

Spain 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Mexico 

China  and  Japan . . 

NetherUmds 

South  America 

Central  America. . . 


Total. 


1912 


$115,979.69 
64,722.44 
72,296.80 
17,58S.23 
2,244.03 
2,112.20 
184.40 


508.65 
38.25 
95.00 

240.75 


276,011.34 


204,775.31 

58,109.98 

38,620.09 

14, 135. 15 

9,443.21 

2,220.22 

1,526.81 

168.80 


328,999.57 


116,915.28 

89,847.82 

28,329.26 

29,477.60 

25,203.69 

7,691.19 

2,025.50 

371.66 


299,861.99 


104,567.48 

71,668.36 

27,312.32 

5,295.40 

2,444.59 

1,419.72 

768.20 


67.00 


213,543.07 


73,454.75 


88,162.69 

200.00 

53.00 


1,415.69 


60,918.31 

77,827.60 

12,985.90 

14,388.50 

6,804.71 

2,149.05 

3,032.57 

95.00 

503.20 

84.00 

30.00 


1913 


$99,359. 

73,613. 

62,375. 

17,856. 

4,923. 

4,265. 

3,77a 

788. 

765. 

530. 

150. 

124. 


268,523.07 


193, 79a  02  I 
35,614.55 
18,573.05 
7,539.10 
5, 07a  50  ' 
1,897.00  I 
934.00  i 
30.00  I 


263,448.22 


111,866.90 
64,635.68 
30,938.57 
26,695.98 
14,359.93 
4,151.42 
286.40 
172.50 


253,107.38 


111,14L72 

80,954.51 

20,788.58 

4,695.20 

1,737.97 

1,482.26 


697.61 
572.80 
250.00 


222,320.65 


184,936.97 


179,880.20 


179,880.20 


87,420.32  ; 

60,491.87 

11.772.35 

10,279.71 

7,813.95 

778.93 

394.80 

3»6.50 

330.00 

¿Ó'ÓÓ 

4a  00 


178,818.84   179,798.43 


1912 


1913 


Manufactures  of  leather: 

United  States 

Germany 

United  Kingdom.. 

France 

Belgium 

China  and  Japan . . 

Spam 

Mexico 

Italy 

South  America 


$115,787.42  $110.318.44 

25,344.88  30,244..'i8 

10,10a22  8.349.69 

1,480.88  3,318.75 

2,646.70  3,058.65 

1,325.10  1.045.85 

589.20    

457.00    

I  299.00 

48.00  54.00 


Total 157,779.40       156,688.96 


Manufactures  oí  glass, 
china,  and  earthen- 
ware: 

Germany 

United  States 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom... 

China  and  Japan . . . 

France 

Spain 

Austria-Iîimgar  y . . . 


Total. 


44,059.53  58,944.94 

17,089.64  24,783.55 

21,75L67  17,126.57 

2,565.76  2.08a  64 

838.68  2,025.38 

3,415.17  1,717.80 

8L00  133.00 

42.75  14.00 

89,844.20  106,825.88 


Manufactures  of  wood 
or  of  wood  and  iron: 

Germany 

United  States 

France ! 

United  Kingdom . . . 

Belgium 

China  and  Japan . . . 

Italy i 

Denmark 

Spain 1 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

South  America 

Mexico ; 

Central  America 


74,016.62 

47,589.50 

77a  00 

3,359.40 

6,717.30 

1,142.06 

67a  00 

733.15 


4a  962. 06 
37,199.65 
3,782.40 
2,669.75 
1,974.28 
1,112.33 
1,002.50 


sa  00 
53.00 
4a  00 

3a  00  ! 


13a  00 


Tota!. 


135,207.08  I      88,852.97 


Coal: 


United  States.. 


47,225.30  <      45,417.91 


Manufactures  of  lead, 
tin,  copi>er,  and  al- 
loys: 

United  States 

Germany 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom . . . 

France 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Italy 

China  and  Japan. .. 


18,790.15 
15,398.44 
2,507.26 
5,324.07 
1,404.00 
55L66 


205.68 
171.  70 


17,534.18 
9,212.54 
6, 47a  10 
2,676.37 
1,568.70 

""iiiw 
sa  00 
27.68 


Total. 


Miscellaneous: 

United  States 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

China  and  Japan. 

Belgium 

Italy 

Mexico 

Spain 

Cuba 

Central  America.. 

India 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Aastria-H  ungary . 
South  America... 

Jamaica 

Portugal 

Switzerland 


44,352.96  !      37,637.57 


978,857.68 
356, 02a  32 
44,953.23 
35,305.17 
17,584.38 
12,414.60 
6.037.55 
4,922.00 
4,489.47 
2,097.00 
1.031.q0 


220.00 
97a  50 
847.25 
lia  50 


359L86 
232.76 
192.50 
9a  00 
75.00 

eaoo 
5a  00 


Total 1,054,642.24    1.464.772.52 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  for  1913  of  all  articles 
the  total  imports  of  which  amoimted  to  $15,000  or  over,  and  also 
the  proportion  from  the  leading  coim tries: 


Accessories   and   parts   for   car-  ' 

riages $24,167  ! 

United  States $19, 775  ' 

Germany 3,589 

France 600  ' 

Cotton  trimmings 69,701 

United  Kingdom. . .    30, 214  ! 

Gennany 26,162 

United  States 9,249 

Mineral  waters 19, 041 

United  Kingdom. . .      8, 968 

Germany 4,306  i 

United  States 3, 332  | 

France 2,372 

Fence  wire  and  staples 33, 383  j 

United  States 30, 917  Í 

Germany 2,465  | 

live  animals 33, 914  , 

United  States 31,614 

Mexico 2,000  | 

Electrical    apparatus 

andmaterial 59,433 

Grermany 51, 577  , 

United  States 4,385  ' 

Rice,  in  grain 40, 905 

United  States 17, 791  | 

Germany 14, 055  , 

China  and  Japan. . .      8, 929  ' 

Ready-made     clothing, 

cotton 62,570  , 

United  Kingdom. . .     33, 318 

Germany 17,316 

United  States 10, 360 

Ready-made     clothing, 

woolen 17,674 

Germany 15,684  i 

United  Kingdom. . .      1, 340 

France 633 

Ready-made     clothing, 

silk 56,683 

China  and  Japan. . .    43, 871 

United  States 3,003 

Germany 2,773 

France 2,532 

Household  utensils,  iron 89, 962 

Germany 56,202 

United,State8 24, 181 

Belgium 6,561 

United  Kingdom. . .      2, 656 
54904— Bull.  3—14 9 


Household  utensils,  ordi- 
nary china 

Germany 

Belgium 

United  States 

Automobiles,  and  acces- 
sories for  same 

United  States 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bank  notes 

United  States 

Grermany 

Glass  bottles 

Germany 

United  States 

Cacao,  in  grain  (nearly 
all      from       Central 

America) 

Iron   safes   and    strong 

boxes 

United  States 

Germany 

Music  boxes,  phono- 
graphs, cinemato- 
graphs, and  acces- 
sories for  same 

United  States 

France 

Germany 

Boots  and  shoes 

United  States 

Iron  tubing  and  fittings 

for  the  same 

United  States 

Germany 

Cinnamon 

Germany 

United  States 

Coal  (all  from  the  United 

Statrs) 

Meats,  smoked  or  salted 
(all  from  the  United 

States) 

Shawls  or  scarfs,  of  silk. 
China  and  Japan... 

Germany 

France 


$16,021 
4,216 
1,776 


41,047 
3,109 
2,040 


23,612 
3,558 


9,010 
6,257 


$22,897 

46,288 

27, 170 
16,041 

17,710 
17,712 


16,871 
819 


14,600 
7,402 
1,173 


23,958 


25,235 


2Õ, 046 


24, 659 


22, 728 
1,409 


10.  575 

5,484 


16, 342 


45,  418 


19, 142 
102, 358 


98, 348 
1,995 
1,045 
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Barley,  in  the  husk  or 
malted  (all  from  the 
United  States) $21,482 

Beer 84,362 

Germany $43, 567 

united  States 20, 378 

United  Kingdom ...     12, 064 
Mexico 7,406 

Ribbons,  pure  silk 16,  629 

Germany 11, 314 

Spain 1,897 

China  and  Japan ...       1, 8C0 
United  Kingdom ...      1, 538 

Preserves  of  all  kinds,  in 
receptacles  other  than 

wood 103,  751 

United  States 40, 859 

Germany 28,610 

United  Kingdom ...     14, 840 

France 7,991 

Spain 6,464 

China  and  Japan ...      3, 396 

Cognac,     whisky,     and 

other  spirits 103,  737 

France 48,915 

United  States 32,653 

United  Kingdom ...    10, 773 

Germany 6, 892 

Spain 2,949 

Cotton  drill 259,800 

United  States 106, 536 

Germany 66,698 

United  Kingdom. ..     51, 023 
Italy 24,958 

Confectionery  and  sweet 

meats  of  all  kinds 25, 121 

United  States 8,552 

Germany 4,  740 

United  Kingdom. . .      4, 146 

Italy 3,700 

France 2,307 

Articles  imjwrted  by  the 
Government  or  under 
its  sanction,  by  muni- 
cipalities or  charitie.-' 33, 163 

United  States 25,831 

France 4,318 

Germany 2,814 

Stearin,  unmanufac- 
tured       94, 173 

Germany 83,103 

Belgium 11,070 


Matches,    wax    and 

wooden $40,922 

Germany $34,968 

Belgium 4, 964 

Cotton  flannel 31,454 

United  Kingdom ...     16, 728 

Germany 7, 487 

Italy 5,246 

Cotton  blanket^i 17, 950 

Germany 12, 902 

United  States 2,942 

United  Kingdom ...       1 ,  508 

Fireworks 17,970 

China  and  Japan ...     15, 545 

United  States 1,281 

Germany 1,093 

Guano  and  other  fertili- 
zers       51, 173 

Germany 21, 157 

United  States 20, 328 

United  Kingdom ...       7, 711 

Wheat  flour    (all    from 
the  United  States) 394,932 

Ornamental     ironwork , 
balustrades,    stairs, 

and  the  like 84, 222 

United  States 41,471 

Germany 26, 203 

United  Kingdom. . .      7, 683 

Tools,  farmers*  and  lab- 
orers'    108,827 

United  Kingdom. . .    49, 759 

Germany 35,857 

United  States 20, 127 

Tools,  mechanics' 18, 375 

United  States 13, 152 

Germany 3, 032 

United  Kingdom. . .      2, 093 

Iron  and  steel  for  the 

trades 33,002 

United  States 25, 335 

Germany 7,382 

Structural  iron 23,222 

United  States 22,783 

Cotton  thread  on  spools 59, 947 

United  Kingdo  m . . .     50, 091 

Germany 7, 949 

United  States 1,579 

Cotton   yam,    bleached 

or   unbleached 122, 563 

United  Kingdom ...     92, 240 

Germany 26,646 

France 3,200 
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Cotton  yam,  red $58,778 

Germany $35,221 

United  Kingdom. . .     23, 557 

Cotton  yam,  other  colors 25, 993 

United  Kingdom. . .     15, 276 

Germany 9,638 

Soap,  ordinary,  in  bars 

or  cakes 17, 007 

United  States 9,832 

United;  Kingdom ...      5, 501 

Germany 1,546 

Ham,  bacon,  and  sau- 
sage in  wooden  recep- 
tacles       16,186 

United  States 12, 584 

Germany 1,488 

United  Kingdom. . .      1, 193 

Toys 20,627 

"  Germany 13,385 

Belgium 3,739 

France 1,219 

China  and  Japan. . .      1, 052 
Galvanized    sheet   iron 

for  roofing 134, 805 

United  States 95, 468 

United  Kingdom ...     23, 069 

Germany 14,415 

Printed  books,  bound 15,453 

United  State.^ 9,230 

Germany 2,659 

France 2,034 

Spain 1,356 

Liunber  in  logs  (all  from 

the  United  States) 87, 448 

Building  lumber  (all 
from    the   United 

States) 91,905 

Indian  com 78,304 

South  America 77, 400 

United  States 904 

Lard  (all  from  the  United 

States) 37,960 

Machinery  operated  by 
animal,  water,  or 
steam     power,     and 

parts 255,704 

United  States 96, 192 

Germany 86,026 

United  Kingdom ...     82, 636 
Machinery  operated  by 
crank,  pedal,  or  hand 

lever,  and  parts 17, 200 

United  States 10,  380 

Germany 4, 432 

United  Kingdom . .       1, 867 


Sewing  machines $65, 501 

United  States $60, 182 

Germany 4,268 

United  Kingdom. .  930 

Railway  material 426, 827 

United  States 424, 236 

Belgimn 2,591 

Furniture,  wooden 37, 779 

United  States 23,425 

Germany 11, 464 

France 1,926 

United  Kingdom..  952 

Grold  in  dust,  ingots,  or 
coined  (all  from  the 
United  States) 543, 520 

Cassimere  and  other  pure 

wool  textiles 102,662 

Germany 48,466 

United  Kingdom . .     30, 344 
France 16,704 

News-print  paper 20, 424 

United  States 15, 424 

Germany 4, 995 

Paper,  cigarette 20, 805 

Germany 10,086 

Spain 8,116 

United  Kingdom . .       1, 442 

Paraffin,  unmanufac- 
tured      26,232 

Germany 24,657 

United  States 1,574 

Perfumery 44, 725 

Germany 16,618 

France 11,067 

United  States 11,046 

United  Kingdom . .       5, 436 

Petroleimi,  crude  (all 
from  theUnited  States) 119,800 

Kerosene  (all  from  the 
United  States) 65, 137 

Pianos  and  pianolas 15, 911 

Germany 11,041 

United  States 4,122 

Skins,   tanned   and 

dressed 83, 985 

United  States 67, 517 

Germany 13,042 

United  Kingdom . .       2, 806 

Paints,  ordinary  and  pre- 
pared      16,517 

United  States 14, 193 

Germany 1,266 
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Chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products $238, 012 

united  States $87, 075 

France 70,800 

Germany 52, 476 

United  Kingdom . .     15, 848 

Cheese 15,008 

United  States 5,088 

Germany 4,404 

Italy 3,929 

Hardware,  iron  or  steel 20, 960 

Germany 12,749 

United  States 4,052 

Belgium 1,343 

France 1,154 

United  Kingdom. .       1,040 

Underclothing,    cotton, 

knitted ';;94,605 

Germany 43,568 

United  States 35, 021 

Spain 5,270 

United  Kingdom . .       4, 812 
France 2,322 

Bags,    empty,  of   jute, 

pita,  or  henequén 174, 387 

Germany 93,016 

United  Kingdom . .     69, 864 
United  States 10, 243 

Raw  and  rendered  tallow 
(all  from  the  United 
States) 55,  299 

Silk  twist,  all  colors  (all 
from  China  and  Japan) 34, 413 

Hats,    felt,    vicuña,    or 

imitation  thereof 41, 344 

United  States 23,  224 

Italy 11,395 

Germany 4, 690 

United  Kingdom ...      2, 009 

Iron  tankb'  (all  from  the 
United  States) 15,  460 

Unbleached  muslin 251,  569 

United   States 180,628 

United   Kingdom..     41,879 

Mexico 16, 080 

Germany 12,728 

Bleached  muslin 203, 092 

United  Kingdom..   166,112 

United  States 19,828 

Germany 13,  896 


Cotton  tissues,  dyed $62, 526 

United  States $32,171 

United  Kingdom. . .     18, 391 
Germany 9,683 

Cotton  prints 165, 372 

United  Kingdom. . .    90, 290 

United  Stotes 46,968 

Germany 20,258 

Cotton  tissues,  figured  or 

twilled 48,508 

United  Kingdom. . .     34, 369 

Germany 6, 879 

Ita.ly 4,438 

Cotton     tissues,     plain 

weave 98,852 

United  Kingdom..     78,361 

Germany 11,  795 

United  States 5,490 

France 2,732 

Wool  mixed  textiles 20,823 

United  Kingdom..     13,712 

Germany 4,515 

United  States 1,514 

Pure  silk  textiles 21,675 

China  and  Japan ...     13, 9 13 

Germany 3,579 

France 2,297 

United   States 1,721 

Desk  supplies 26, 779 

United   States 11,561 

Germany 10, 094 

France 3,061 

United  Kingdom. . .       1, 550 

Wines,  red,  table 37,777 

France 14,885 

Spain 9,002 

United  States 8,197 

Italy 2,698 

Germany 2,265 

Wines,  white,  and  full 

bodies 61, 375 

Spain 16,947 

France 13,148 

Italy 9,675 

United  Kingdom. . .      8, 612 

Germany 7,812 

United  States 3,411 

Wines,  sparkling 30,861 

France 19,198 

Germany 9,167 

Belgium 1,276 
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IMPORTS   BY   PORTS. 

The  imports  by  ports  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 


Ports. 


Puerto  Barrios 

San  Jose 

Champerico... 
Livingston — 
Ocos 

Total.... 


1912 


Kilograms.      Value.» 


40,501,312 
20,351,437 
9,935,780 
3,107,027 
3,981,525 


77,877,0R1 


$4,922,960 

1,002,387 

1,260,337 

388,126 

208,165 


7,781,984 


1913 


Kilograms.       Value.* 


63,628,854 

25,426,528 

7,102,797 

2,887,906 

2,503,854 


101,549,939 


15,355,719 

1,142,707 

856,720 

362,932 

241,247 


7,969,325 


EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  Guatemala,  by  countries,  for  the  years  1909,  1910, 
1911,  1912,  and  1913,  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Germany 

united  States 

united  Kingdom 

Âustria-Himgary 

South  America 

British  Honduras 

Chile 

Mexico 

Central  .America 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain 

Canada 

Cuba 

Bol^ium 

Italy 

China  and  Japan 

Exports  through  the  frontier  (A  Salvador 
and  Honduras 


Total 10,079,219 


1909 


$5,828,554 

2,739,075 

1,006,263 

148,878 

120,607 


146,276 
15,720 


32,748 
3,535 


19,643 
17,830 


1910» 


$5,046,859 
2,094,814 
1,198,055 


1911 


15,851,817 

3,297,156 

1,324,751 

142,403 

211 

31,802 

137,135 

35,060 

31,216 


1912 


$6,975,006 

3,863,829 

1,458,498 

215,164 

173,782 

261,553 


19,333  I 
9,928 
1,647  ' 


56,558  I 
42,698  I 


47,311 

53,282 

54,779 

969 

8,247 

2,205 

977 

18,585 

11,310 


1913 


$7,653,557 

3,923,354 

1,600,029 

514,213 

264,056 

267,077 


77,970 
71,234 
47,632 
21,268 
4,734 
2,593 


24,111  20,950  Í 


1,332 

506 

71 

10,3C0 


'h 


11,006,835     13,156,537       14,449,926 


The  exports,  by  articles,  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  were 
as  follows: 


1911 


Coffee,  clean $7, 

Coffee,  in  parchment i    1, 

Bananas. . . . 
Cattle  hides 

Sugar* 

Woods 

Chicle. 


Rubber.. 
Sidns.... 

Hats 

Honey... 

Spirits  and  liquors., 

Hor 


282,748 
091, 161 
526,711 
325,261 
344,015 
158,178 
150,903 
159,621 
20,153 
5,973 


loms. 


Wool  dothing. . 
Live  animals... 

Hardware 

Wood  carvings. 
Indigo. . 


Sarsaparilla.. 

lOneials 

Beans. 


Live  plants 

Tobacco 

Seeds 

Miscellaneous 

Exports  through  the  frontier  of  Salvador  and  Honduras. 


143 
438 
675 
104 
406 
1,074 


4,306 
24,111 


Total 11,005,835 


1912        I        1913 


$9,125,639  , 
1,862,882  I 
666,691  ; 
190,330  ' 
564,532  , 
241,473 
274,863 
140,768 
17,137 
2,461 
4,587  I 
I 


1,421 
4,643 

581  ! 

1,626  I 

1,014  , 

936  ' 

739  I 

2,737  ¡ 

159  I 

897  I 

553 

5,897  i 

23,031  ! 

20,950  I 


$9,904,877 

2,349,847 

825,670 

455,476 

349,052 

247,759 

142,108 

100,323 

24,676 

10,144 

9,127 

5,820 

1,695 

1,405 

1,360 

993 

972 


901 

760 

568 

399 

18 

5,676 

10,300 


13,156,537  I    14,449,926 


1  Invoice  vahie. 


«  Incomplete 


\  Including  panela 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles, 
by  quantities,  for  the  year  1913,  and  also  the  proportion  to  the  leading 
countries: 

Coffee,  clean 707,491 

Quintals. 

Germany 418, 393 

United  States 190, 479 

United  Kingdom 62, 208 

South  America 18, 060 

Austria-Hungary 15, 431 

France 1, 423 

Netherlands 699 

Coffee,  in  parchment 209, 807 

Germany 113, 935 

United  Kingdom 44, 457 

Austria-Hungary 26, 622 

United  States 21, 406 

Netherlands 3, 385 

Bananas:  The  entire  export  of  bananas  (2,209,765  quintals)  went 
to  the  United  States. 

Cattle  hides 22, 773 

Germany 21,  967 

United  States 762 

Sugar  (including  panela) 116, 349 

United  Kingdom 73, 907 

United  States 22, 250 

Central  America 17, 639 

South  America 2, 551 

Woods 4, 955, 1 70 

British  Honduras 2, 091, 209 

Mexico 1, 559, 390 

United  States 1, 024, 380 

Germany 207, 883 

South  America 62, 800 

United  Kingdom ', 9, 508 

Chicle  (all  to  British  Honduras) 3, 878 

Rubber 2,006 

Germany 950 

United  States 802 

Skins 822 

United  States 315 

Germany 172 

EXPORTS   BY   PORTS. 

The  exports  by  ports  for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 


1912 
Ports.  


Quintals.        Value.  Quintals.  Value. 

Puerto  Barrios 1,780,146  !  14,767,355  2,255,463'  $6,24l,9« 

Cnamperico 196,258      2,538,769,  231,713  8,141,842 

Ocos 159,089      2,327,141  191,177  2,670,049 

San  Jose 230,386*    2,188,714  219,053  2,083,904 

Livingston 431,518       1,008,128'  436,101  1,071,790 

Peten 190,181          315,480  183,065           330,049 

Exports  through  the  frontiers  of  Salvador  and  Honduras              257           20, 950  398  •          10, 300 

Total 2,987,834     13,156,637  3,516,970  14,449,920 

1  A  Spanish  quintal  is  equal  to  about  101  pounds. 
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The  CENSUS  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  according  to  figures 
published  in  "La  Nación/'  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  Federal  capital, 
was,  on  June  1  of  the  present  year,  1,560,163  souk.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  328,465  inhabitants  since  the  previous  census  taken  on 
October  16,  1909,  and  an  increase  over  the  census  of  1904  of  615,069 
souls.  (Later  advices  to  the  Pan  American  Union  state  that  several 
wards  were  omitted  in  the  foregoing  enumeration  and  that  corrected 
returns  will  give  the  city  a  population  of  1,700,000.)  The  city  covers 
an  area  of  18,584  hectares,  and  has  an  average  population  of  84  in- 
habitants per  hectare.  Of  the  20  subdivisions  of  the  city  the  most 
thickly  populated  are  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  eighth  wards,  which 

have,  respectively,  358,  338,  and  315  inhabitants  per  hectare. In 

1913  the  SALES  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated  6,621,705  hectares, 
valued  at  296,937,604  pesos  Argentine  currency  (Argentine  paper 
peso  equals  $0.43).  In  the  10  years  from  1904  to  1913  the  sales  of 
real  property  in   the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated   101,517,473 

hectares,  valued  at  2,660,893,242  pesos  Argentine  currency. The 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  authorized 
the  sale  of  420,000  Paraguayan  TEA  PILANTS  (Yerba  mate)  in  pots. 
Of  this  number  120,000  are  2-year-old  plants  in  the  Lore  to  nursery 
in  Misiones  Territory.  These  plants  are  to  be  sold  in  small  lots  at 
public  auction,  and  wiU  be  used  in  extending  the  Paraguayan  tea 

plantations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic. In  1913  there 

were  42  SUGAR-CANE  PLANTATIONS  in  the  RepubUc,  38  of 
which  were  in  operation.  On  these  38  plantations  there  was  ground 
in  1913  sugar  cane  to  the  amount  of  3,151,018  tons,  which  produced 
276,140  tons  of  sugar,  or  an  average  yield  of  8.8  per  cent.  In  1912 
there  were  2,121,560  tons  of  sugar  cane  ground,  which  produced 
147,249  tons  of  sugar,  or  a  yield  of  6.9  per  cent.  The  number  of  plan- 
tations in  the  Republic  in  both  years  was  the  same,  the  increased 
production  in  1913  being  attributed  to  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  sugar  production,  in  tons,  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows:  1909,  123,322;  1910,  148,509; 

1911,  180,092;  1912,  147,249,  and  in  1913,  376,140. In  1913  there 

were  killed  in  the  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  for  the  consumption  of  the  Federal  capital,  638,118  head  of 
cattle,  692,901  sheep,  and  111,224  hogs.  During  the  year  the  Liniers 
slaughterhouses  in  Buenos  Aires  received  1,073,257  head  of  cattle, 
nearly  aU  of  which  came  from  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa 
Fe,  Cordoba,  and  Entre  Rios. The  Southern  ELECTRIC, TRAM- 
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WAYS  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  6 
per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality. 
By  mutual  agreement  the  amount  of  this  tax  was  calculated  at  4,000 

pesos  ($1,720)  per  month  during  the  years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive. 

A  large  number  of  citizens  of  the  Central  Pampa  Territory  have 
petitioned  the  Federal  Congress  to  organize  the  Territory  into  a 
PROVINCE.     The  Territory  now  has  a  population  of  over  110,000 

inhabitants. Extensive  IRRIGATION  works  have  been  planned 

for  the  province  of  San  Luis.  The  outlay  for  these  works,  which  will 
be  begun  during  the  present  year,  amounts  to  107,404  pesos.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  projected  in  this  province  at  the  present  time 

is   412,000   pesos  (peso  =  $0.43). The  production   of  WINE  in 

the  Argentine  Republic  in  1913  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
5,000,000  hectoliters.  Of  this  quantity  the  province  of  Mendoza 
produced  4,000,000  hectohters;  San  Juan,  750,000;  Entre  Rios, 
80,000;  Salta,  40,000;  Catamarca,  33,000;  Cordoba,  30,700;  LaRioja 
23,000;  Buenos  Aires,  24,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republic  19,300. 
This  is  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  production  of  1912.  In 
1913  wines  were  imported  into  the  Republic  to  the  amount  of  352,022 
hectohters. 


The  prefect  of  the  department  of  Chuquisaca  appointed  Sr.  Benigno 
Serrano  to  collect  samples  of  Bohvian  minerals  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  In  carrying 
out  his  instructions  Sr.  Serrano  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in 
the  Province  of  Yamparaez  a  large  deposit  of  BITUMINOUS 
COAL.  The  deposit,  which  is  exposed  at  the  surface,  is  more  than  a 
league  in  width.  The  discovery  of  this  coal  at  a  distance  of  17  leagues 
from  Sucre  at  the  foot  of  the  Mandinaga  cordillera  caused  considerable 
excitement  among  local  capitalists  and  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity. Analyses  are  being  made  of  the  coal,  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  organization  of  a  company  to  exploit  the  deposit  on  a 

large    scale. ^The  Hispanic-Bolivian  SANATORIUM   has   been 

established  in  La  Paz  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Querol  and  other 

prominent  physicians  of  the  Federal  capital. ^According  to  data 

just  published  concerning  the  RAILROADS  of  Bolivia,  there  are  at 
present  in  the  Republic  1,292  kilometers  of  railway  lines  in  exploita- 
tion, 605  under  construction,  776  surveyed  and  ready  for  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  work,  2,123  planned  for  survey  and  440 
kilometers  projected. ^A  STAGE  LINE  is^to  be  established  be- 
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tweea  La  Paz  and  the  city  of  Achacachi.  The  line  will  be  employed 
principally  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  mail  between  the 

two  places  and  in  the  handling  of  small  packages  and  parcels. ^A 

steam  FLOUR  MILL  with  modern  machinery  from  the  United 
States  is  in  operation  at  La  Paz,  and  is  turning  out  an  excellent  quality 
of  flour  for  consumption  in  the  local  markets.  The  wheat  used  in 
manufacturing  this  flour  is  imported  from  Peru,  but  it  is  thought 
that  Bolivian  wheat  produced  on  the  tablelands  of  the  Republic  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Federal  capital  will  soon  be  obtainable  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  miU.  The  mill  is  equipped 
for  grinding  over  300  bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  A  still  is  also  run 
in  connection  with  this  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  The 
still  is  manipulated  with  steam  and  electricity  and  is  fitted  up  with 
modem  machinery.    The  alcohol  produced  is  made  from  raw  sugar 

and  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality. Sr.  Adolfo  BaUivian,  consul 

general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  has  requested  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment to  send  him  samples  of  some  of  the  principal  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  of  the  tablelands  of  Bolivia  for  use  in  propaganda  work 
in  the  United  States.  Among  the  articles  of  which  samples  are 
desired  are  quinua,  chuño,  etc.  Bolivian  coca  is  abo  a  product,  the 
consumption  of  which  might  largely  be  increased  in  the  United 
States. ^The  Bolivian  Rubber  &  General  Enterprise  Co.  has  pro- 
posed to  the  municipal  council  of  La  Paz  to  install  a  FILTRATION 
and  sterilizing  plant  in  the  Federal  capital  with  a  capacity  for 
handling  21,000  cubic  meters  of  water  per  day  from  the  Milluni 
River,  at  a  cost  of  309,500  bolivares,  plus  10  per  cent  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  machinery  from  Paris  to  La  Paz.     The  proposal 

has  been  referred  to  the  municipal  engineers  for  consideration. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  volume  and  importance  of  the  MAIL  inter- 
change between  the  Republics  of  Bohvia  and  Paraguay,  the  Govern- 
ments of  these  two  countries  have  established  a  direct  mail  service 
for  sealed  correspondence.  La  Paz,  Oruro,  and  Tupiza  are  the 
principal  transfer  stations  in  this  service  in  BoUvia. ^The  ex- 
ports of  Bolivia  in  1913,  according  to  figures  published  in  El 
Norte,  amounted  to  93,721,513  bolivianos  (1  boliviano^=$0.389). 
The  exports  of  live  animals  in  the  year  referred  to,  such  as  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.,  were  valued  at  117,310  bolivianos;  food  sub- 
stances and  beverages,  27,760  bolivianos;  raw  materials,  such  as 
ores,  etc.,  90,000,808  bolivianos;  cloth,  hats,  and  other  manufactured 
goods,    621,199   bolivianos.     The   remaining   exports   consisted   of 

articles  of  gold  and  silver,  including  coin. ^A  recent  Executive 

decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION  in  the  army.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train 
musicians  for  the  military  bands  of  the  country.  The  school  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  director  general  of  bands  of  the  Bohvian  army. 
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The  Brazilian  Congress  has  authorized  a  LOAN  of  £25,000,000  to 

be  placed  in  Europe. The  STATUE   to  be  erected  at  Curityba 

in  honor  of  Baron  Rio  Branco  is  3.2  meters  high  and  weighs  3,000 

kilos. The  revision  of  the  ELECTORAL  VOTE,  cast  in  March 

last  for  President  of  the  Republic,  showed  that  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz, 
the  Conservative  candidate,  obtained  310,660  votes,  and  that  Dr.  Ruy 
Barbosa,  the  liberal  candidate,  received  8,410  votes.  With  the 
exception  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  Dr.  Braz  carried  all  of  the  States  of 

the  Union. The  exports  of  JERKED  BEEF  from  the  State  of 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  1913  aggregated  69,574  tons,  valued  at  31,751 

contos   ($10,319,075). A  Noite,   a  daily  newspaper  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  states  that  Jose  Bach,  a  noted  geologist  who  has  been 
making  investigations  in  Brazil,  has  reported  the  discovery  on  the 
coast  of  the  State  of  Alagoas  of  large  deposits  of  an  excellent  quality 
of  PETROLEUM.    Samples  of  the  oil  have  been  sent  to   London 

for  a  complete  analysis. Press  reports  state  that  with  the  object 

of  taking  the  place  of  the  COFFEE  VALORIZATION  committee, 
which  has  terminated  its  mission,  a  consulting  commission  is  to  be 
organized  in  London  to  take  chaise  of  the  sale  of  stock  representing 
that  product.  The  Grovemment  will  give  the  financial  protection 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  Brazilian  coffee  stored  in  European 
ports.— ^The  delegation  of  North  American  PROFESSORS,  who 
recently  stopped  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  a  tour  through  South  America, 
visited  the  schools,  colleges,  and  scientific  institutions  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  of  other  cities  of  the  Republic. ^The 

WIRELESS  telegraph  station  of  the  Department  of  War  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  experimenting 
with  a  mineral  found  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  it  is  reported 
will  successfully  take  the  place  of  the  German  glass  detector  now 
in  use  in  that  station.  Further  experiments  are  to  be  made  in  order 
to  completely  test  the  value  of  the  new  mineral  for  the  purpose 

alluded  to. Dr.  Acevedo  Diaz,  minister  of  Uruguay  near  the 

Government  of  Brazil,  has  purchased  a  house  in  Carvalho  Street, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  be  permanently  used  as  the  LEGATION  of 
Uruguay  in  the  Brazilian  capital.     The  inauguration  of  the  legation 

referred  to  took  place  on  August  25  last. The  ambassador  of  the 

United  States  recently  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Brazilian  NAVAL 
OFFICERS  who  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Brazilian  Grovem- 
ment to  study  in  the  North  American  Navy. ^Prof.  Adolfo  Lutz 

has  planned  to  lecture  before  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  the 
Old  World  concerning  the  results  which  he  obtained  in  his  recent 
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investigations    through    the    INTERIOR    OF    BRAZIL. SUB- 

MERGIBLE  BOAT  No.  3  of  the  Brazilian  Navy  has  recently  been 
received  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Europe,  and  underwent  trial  maneu- 
vers in  the  bay  at  that  place. 


A  large  quantity  of  land  situated  in  the  department  of  Ancud,  on 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  was  recently  sold  at  pubUc  auction  in  order  to 
close  an  estate.  The  sale  is  of  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  property  is  situated  the  Kiesulguhr  mine,  from  which  comes  a 
species  of  white  clay,  one  of  the  principal  components  in  the  MAN- 
UFACTURE OF  DYNAMITE.  Many  experts  beUeve  that  the  mine 
contains  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  this  clay  that  is  known.  The 
whole  property  was  bought  for  the  small  sum  of  $1,000. A  mag- 
nificent AUTOMOBILE  was  presented  to  Admiral  George  Montt, 
who  recently  retired  from  the  navy,  by  his  many  Chilean  and  English 
friends  in  recognition  of  distinguished  services  to  the  Republic  of 

Chile. According  to  the  South  Pacific  Mail,  of  Valparaiso,  the 

REVISED  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  puts  a  tax  on  coal  of  $1  gold  per 
ton,  with  an  additional  10  per  cent.  On  petroleum  the  duty  is  $2 
per  ton  plus  10  per  cent;  on  Oregon  pine,  which  heretofore  has  paid 
18  cents  per  square  meter  of  25  centimeters  thickness,  the  duty  is  30 
cents  per  square  meter.  The  coal  imported  in  connection  with  the 
nitrate  industry  represents  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production, 
and  the  various  operating  companies,  through  the  Nitrate  Propa- 
ganda Association,  are  seeking  to  have  the  duties  curtailed. ^The 

Valparaiso  PORT  WORKS  continue  to  progress  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  shown  from  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  submitted  by 
the  director  of  works.  Señor  J.  R.  Nieto.  About  640  laborers  are  at 
work  at  Salinas  and  in  the  bay,  and  although  some  accidents  have 
happened  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  of  minor  consequence. 
Iron  and  steel  construction  parts  are  on  the  ground  in  abundance; 
1,400  tons  of  cement,  exclusive  of  that  already  used,  are  available; 
the  rock  quarries  are  producing  sufficiently  for  all  purposes;  and  oth- 
erwise the  great  undertaking  is  advancing. Newspaper  reports 

state  that  a  proposal  has  been  advanced  for  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase the  ARACO  RAILWAY,  a  line  connecting  Curanilahue  with 
Lota,  Coronel,  and  Concepción.  The  movement  is  not  new,  but 
recently  further  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear,  as  it  is  beUeved 
that  the  rich  section  adjacent  to  the  road  would  enjoy  better  trans- 
portation facilities  if   the  Grovemment  owned    the   property. 

Through  the  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN  at  night  is  now  made  safer 
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by  18  lighthouses  that  stand  at  intervals  along  the  main  ship  course 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  entrance,  and  make  it  possible  for  a 
ship  to  be  in  sight  of  one  Ught  or  another  during  the  entire  voyage. 
Of  the  18  Ughts  9  are  lighted  with  acetylene  gas;  the  luminous  buoys 
are  seven  in  number  and  are  also  illuminated  with  acetylene  gas.  The 
work  of  lighting  the  Straits  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Slight, 
chief  of  the  lighthouse  department,  who  has  personally  superintended 

the   construction   and   installation   of   the   various   lights. ^The 

CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX  is  rapidly  becoming  a  more  important 
industry  in  southern  Chile,  especially  so  in  the  territory  surrounding 
Lake  Uanquihue  and  Port  Montt.  The  abundant  rainfall,  the  moist 
cUmate,  and  in  many  cases  the  virgin  soil,  all  unite  to  favor  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  plant.  Last  year  approximately  162,800 
pounds  were  exported  to  Europe,  and  if  present  prospects  are  fulfilled 
there  will  be  a  shipment  of  more  than  440,000  pounds. 


Dr.  Concha  took  the  oath  of  office  August  15,  1914,  and  appointed 
the  following  cabinet  :  Minister  of  Interior,  Sr.  Miguel  Abadia  Mén- 
dez; Minister  of  War,  Sr.  Isaias  Lujan;  Minister  of  Finance,  Sr. 
Bernardo  Escobar;  Minister  of  Treasury,  Sr.  Daniel  J.  Reyes;  Minister 
of  PubUc  Education,  Sr.  Carlos  Cortes  Lee;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Sr.  Aureho  Rueda  Acosta;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricultm-e, 
Sr.  Jorge  Enrique  Pelgado;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Marcos 
Fidel  Suarez. 

The  department  of  pubUc  works  has  contracted  with  the  Pearson 
Co,  of  London  to  deepen  and  widen  the  Bocachica  entrance  to  the 
BAY  OF  CARTAGENA  and  to  open  a  channel  so  that  vessels  of 
deep  draft  can  go  as  far  as  Machina.  The  contractors  will  also  make 
a  report  on  the  works  necessary  for  the  sanitation  of  the  port  and  the 
defense  of  El  Cabrero  Beach,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $50,000,  gold. 

^The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  established  a  HOSPITAL  at  Santa 

MARTA  which,  according  to  the  newspapers  of  that  place,  is  com- 
pletely fitted  up  with  all  modern  apparatus  used  in  surgery,  anes- 
thesia, etc. ^The  net  earnings  of  the  SABANA  RAILWAY  in  1913 

amounted  to  $175,000,  gold,  as  compared  with  $150,000,  gold,  in 
1912.  In  1913  the  number  of  tons  hauled  over  this  railway  aggre- 
gated 90,000,  and  the  number  of  passengers  transported  466,000. 

The  English  company  of  Pearson  &  Son  have  made  a  report  on  the 
extension,  sanitation,  and  improvement  of  the  PORT  OF  BUENA- 
VENTURA in  accordance  with  a  contract  made  with  the  National 
Government. ^Due  to  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  of  the. 
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Colombian  Navigation  Co.  the  property  of  the  latter  has  become  a 
part  of  the  COLOMBIAN  RAILWAYS  &  NAVIGATION  CO.,  a 
corporation  organized  in  London.  The  new  company  will  continue 
to  give  the  same  service  as  that  rendered  heretofore  by  the  old  com- 
pany between  the  ports  of  Cartagena  and  Calamar  on  the  Magdalena 

River. ^According  to  data  published  by  the  department  of  posts 

and  telegraphs  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the  extent  of  the 
NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM  on  August  7,  1910,  was  17,370 
kilometers.  Since  that  time  1,740  kilometers,  costing  $123,930,  have 
been  constructed.  Service  on  243  kilometers  has  been  discontinued 
as  not  useful,  so  that  the  total  kilometers  now  in  operation  in  the 
Republic  agrégate  18,863.     During  the  last  four  years  56  new  offices 

have  been  established  and  7  discontinued. In  July,  1911,  the 

Government  gave  permission  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  establish  a 
WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Santa  Marta  and  to  exploit  the 
same  for  a  period  of^20  years.  In  May,  1912,  the  Government  author- 
ized a  Grerman  wireless  telegraph  company  in  Berlin  to  install  a  wire- 
less station  at  Cartagena  for  a  period  of  30  years.  In  1913  a  con- 
tract was  made  by  the  Government  of  Colombia  with  the  latter  com- 
pany to  install  a  wireless  tower  on  the  San  Andres  Island  for  the 
sum  of  £4,200.  This  tower  is  almost  completed  and  will  be  used  to 
communicate  with  Cartagena.  In  September,  1913,  a  tentative  con- 
tract was  made  with  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  to  equip 
wireless  stations  at  Buenaventura,  Medellin,  and  Bogota,  and  in 
February  of  the  present  year  this  contract  was  approved  by  the  par- 
ties in  interest,  and  the  Marconi  company  was  granted  the  usufruct 
of  the  business  of  these  stations  for  a  period  of  30  years.  The  sta- 
tions are  to  be  completed  within  two  years.  The  Marconi  company 
will  report  upon  the  advisabihty  of  establishing  similar  stations  at 
Bucaramanga,  Cali,  Cucuta,  Mazinales,  Tamalameque,  Tumaco,  and 
Riohacha.  The  Government  has  agreed  to  purchase  from  the  same 
company  the  wireless  stations  at  Arauca  and  Orocué  at  the  rate  of 

£3,988  each. ^A  BASE  BALL  club  has  been  organized  in  Bogota, 

with  a  membership  of  20  Colombians  and  foreigners.  H.  W.  Cleve- 
land is  president  of  the  club. 


The  BUDGET  for  1915  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  at  9,662,000  colones  and  the  expenditures  at  9,661,089 
colones,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  911  colones 
(colon  =  $0.465).  The  estimated  collections  and  disbursements  in 
cobnes   in    detail   are    as   follows:   Collections:   Customs  revenues. 
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5,600,000;  liquors,  2,438,000;  sealed  paper,  70,000;  stamps,  70,000; 
posts  and  telegraphs,  355,000;  public  lands,  3,000;  Pacific  Railway, 
772,000;  Government  printing  office,  12,000;  public  and  civil  registry, 
34,000;  export  duties  on  bananas,' 233,000;  and  miscellaneous,  95,000. 
Disbursements:  Treasury,  3,130,112;  foreign  relations,  170,913;  war, 
1,441,459;  public  instruction  1,546,718;  worship,  30,000;  fomentj 
(promotion),   1,477,747;  justice,   387,236;  charity,  147,280;   marine, 

31,420;  and  legislative  power,  168,223. A  bill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  House  of  Deputies  providing  for  the  levying  of  5  colones  per 
head  on  imports  of  horned  cattle,  the  funds  to  be  used  in  constructing 

a  railway  from  Culebra]  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Guanacaste. Teachers  of 

the  graded  schools  of  the  Republic  have  organized  a  SOCIETY  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  intellectual  and  material  aid  to  its  members. 
Señor  Brenes  Mesen,  minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  Washington,  is  the 

founder  of  the  society. The  exports  of  CACAO  for  the  five  years 

1909  to  1913,  mclusive,  consisted  of  918,344  kilos,  valued  at  962,922 
colones  (colon  =  $0.465).  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  area  under  cacao  cultivation  through- 
out the  country,  the  largest  number  and  greatest  extent  of  new  plan- 
tations being  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  some  sections  of  which  there 

is  a  tendency  to  substitute  cacao  for  banana  cultivation. ^The 

TIMETABLE  of  the  Pacific  Railway  between  Punta  Arenas  and  San 
Jose  has  been  changed,  the  train  which  leaves  Punta  Arenas  at  8  a.  m. 
daily,  reaching  San  Jose  at  1.30  in  the  afternoon,  breakfast  being 
served  at  10  o'clock  at  Oro  tina.     On  the  return  trip  a  stop  is  made 

at  Rio  Grande  for  breakfast. The  COMMERCE  of  Costa  Rica  in 

1913  amounted  to  40,874,573.77  colones  (colon =$0.465),  of  which 
18,677,652.77  colones  were  imports  and  22,196,921  colones  were  ex- 
ports. Of  the  imports,  51.44  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States, 
15.44  per  cent  from  Germany,  14.03  per  cent  from  Central  America, 
3.5  per  cent  from  Spanish  America,  1.96  per  cent  from  Italy,  1.83  per 
cent  from  Spam,  0.54  per  cent  from  Belgium,  and  1.95  per  cent  from 
other  countries.  Of  the  exports,  11,270,524  colones  went  to  the 
United  States,  9,286,034  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1,084,690  to  Ger- 
many, 205,670  to  France,  128,433  to  Spanish  America,  83,049  to 
Central  America,  and  138,521  colones  to  other  countries.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  percentages,  41.83  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States,  4.89 
per  cent  to  Germany,  0.93  per  cent  to  France,  0.58  per  cent  to  Spanish 
America,  0.38  per  cent  to  Central  America,  and  0.62  per  cent  to  other 
nations.  The  four  principal  articles  of  exports,  according  to  valuœ, 
were  as  follows  :  Bananas,  1 1,170,81 2  colones;  coffee,  7,752,750  colones; 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  1,827,553  colones;  and  cabiaet  woods,  304,003 

colones. There  are  at  present  in  exploitation  in  the  Republic  of 

Costa  Rica  402  miles  of  railways,  of  which  191.8  belong  to  the  Costa 
Rica  Railway,  98.3  to  the  Northern  Railway  Co.,  and  112  to  the 
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Pacific  Railway  Co.  A  railway  to  Sarapaqui  is  planned,  and  an  elec- 
tric tramway  is  to  be  constructed  between  San  Jose  and  San  Ramon, 
in  the  Province  of  Alajuela. 


Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  is  soon  to  have  an  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  plant,  which  it  is  believed  will  eventually  be  enlarged 
and  supply  other  towns  of  the  island  with  electricity  for  lighting 
and  power  purposes.  The  projectors  of  the  enterprise  are  Charles 
F.  Fetter  and  Benjamin  Haigh,  who  are  owners  of  the  ice  factory 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  electric  light  project  means  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  interests.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,200  lights,  with  one-tenth  that  amount  of  arc  lights;  crude  oil 
will  be  used  as  fuel  and  will  be  shipped  at  first  from  Havana,  and 
later  from  Texas  in  tank  steamers  if  business  justifies  its  importa- 
tion on  a  large  scale. Three  Cuban  military  officers  are  to  be 

sent  to  the  United  States  to  take  POSTGRADUATE  COURSES 
in  several  institutions.  This  arrangement  is  in  accordance  with 
Cuban  congressional  action  to  have  native  students  enjoy  educa- 
tional advantages  in  other  countries,  and  the  officers  selected  have 
been  on  duty  at  the  Cuban  Military  Academy  at  Morro  Castle  for 

some  months  past  as  instructors. The  Isle  of  Pines  is  soon  to 

have  its  annual  ''GOOD  ROADS  day,''  in  order  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  highways.  The  enterprise  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  people  of  Missouri,  who  some  time  ago  turned  out  en  masse 
and  worked  on  the  public  highways  of  the  State.  This  wiU  be 
the  second  event  of  its  kind  in  the  island,  and  the  people  are  taking 

great  interest  in   making  it   a  success. Fom*  himdred   POOR 

CHILDREN  of  Cuba  are  spending  the  months  of  July  and  August 
at  Triscornia  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  Twelve  nurses  have 
charge  of  the  colony  and  they  are  assisted  by  a  number  of  mothers 
who  give  their  services  to  the  good  cause.  Many  wealthy  citizens 
and  several  business  firms  contributed  to  the  fimds  for  making 

the    outing    possible. ''HOLDING    THE    TOURIST"    is    the 

subject  of  a  long  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Post,  of 
Havana,  in  which  strong  contrasts  are  drawn  as  to  how  other  coun- 
tries aim  to  attract  and  retain  the  tourist  trade.  Cuba  always 
enjoys  a  large  tom-ist  business,  but  those  who  come  rarely  remain  a 
great  while  in  the  country.  A  plan  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  "magic 
city"  at  Havana  which  would  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  a 
number  of  theaters,  European  cafés,  a  jai  alai  court,  and  various 
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other  kinds  of  amusements  that  would  be  interesting  for  all  visitors. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  study,  as  Cuba  has 
practically  three  great  sources  of  revenue — sugar,  tobacco,  and 
tourists.  Progressive  citizens  beUeve  that  if  some  systematic  eflFort 
is  made  the  tourist  business  to  Cuba  may  be  expanded  to  enormous 
proportions  and  that  every  line  of  trade  would  be  favorably  affected, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Europe  from  the  great  throng  that  annually 
arrives  from  the  United  States. ^At  a  recent  celebration  at  Mira- 
mar there  were  present,  in  addition  to  many  Cubans,  1,100  UNITED 
STATES  CITIZENS,  which  indicates  the  large  number  of  foreigners 

who  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Cuban  capital. On  August 

26  the  United  Fruit  Co.  announced  that  conunencing  with  Thursday, 
September  3,  1914,  the  company  will  operate  a  DIRECT  WEEKLY 
SERVICE  from  New  York  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  thus  insuring  ample 
facilities  for  all  cargo  offering. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBIIC 


Provisional  President  Ramon  Baez  has  appointed  a  cabinet  as 
follows:  Minister  of  Interior,  Señor  Juan  Isidro  Jiminez;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Dr.  Salvador  Gautier;  Minister  of  War,  Sr.  P.  A.  Ilubere; 
Minister  of  Pubhc  Works,  Sr.  Osvaldo  Baez;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sr. 
J.  B.  Peynado;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Ignacio  Maria  Gon- 
zales; Minister  of  Agriculture,  Sr.  Pedro  Maria  Mejia. 

The  director  general  of  public  works  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  awarded  to  the  lowest  and  most  favorable  bidder,  the  Safety 
Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.  of  New  York,  the  contract  for  the  supply 
of  10  (COAST)  LIGHTS.  So  far,  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 
steel  tower  150  feet  high  at  Cabo  Engano.  The  remaining  9  towers 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  located.  These  10  lights,  however, 
it  is  proposed  to  equip  with  BLAUGAS  as  the  illuminant.  These 
lights  are  to  have  a  continuous  life  of  from  150  to  440  days  without  the 
need  of  inspection  or  recharging.  The  success  of  similar  lights  has 
been  established  in  Europe,  and  the  Government  of  Canada  has  had 
150  of  such  lights  in  unimpaired  operation  for  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  probable  that  through  the  enterprise  of  Señor  Callet,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pubhc  works,  a  saving  of  about  $60,000  may  be  effected, 
out  of  the  $120,000^voted  by  the  Government  for  the  installation  of 

these  lights. The  RED  CROSS  organization  in  the  Dominican 

RepubUc  has  announced  its  ofiicers  as  follows:  President,  Licenciado 
Horacio  V.  Vicioso;  secretary,  Señor  Augustin  Suazo  Garrido; 
treasurer,  Señor  Salvador  Parodas;  committee,  Señores  !Miguel  Ángel 
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Roca,  Ml.  de  J.  Espinol,  Pedro  Pablo  Bonilla  A.  An  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  people  and  distributed  throughout  the  Republic 
to  aid  the  society,  and  to  form  voluntary  corps  to  cooperate  with 

it. In  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic  especial  attention 

was  given  this  year  to  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
recognition  of  the  lead  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  declara- 
tion of  American  independence.  It  happens  also  that  this  day 
is  marked  for  the  Dominican  Republic  as  one  hallowed  to  them 
in  particular  by  the  death  of  one  of  their  national  heroes,  Francisco 
del  Rosario  Sanchez.  On  July  5,  as  well,  similar  respect  was  given 
to  Venezuela,  a  national  holiday  in  that  Republic,  and  the  courtesy 
was  paid  it  of  plajdng  the  Venezuelan  national  hymn,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  same  courtesy  from  Venezuela,  when,  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  the  national  hymn  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  played 
in  the  plazas  of  Venezuela. 


ECUADOR 


The  first  woman  to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  was  Señorita 
María  Piedad  Castillo,  of  Ecuador,  a  distinguished  poetess  of  that 
Republic.  She,  in  company  with  her  brother,  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Eiu'ope.  The  canal  authorities,  wishing  to  pay  her  some 
attention,  offered  her  a  launch  with  which  to  make  the  passage,  and 
thus  she  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  go  by  water  across 
Panama  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  as  the  event  took  place  some 

weeks  before  the  official  opening  of  the  canal  on  August  15, 1914. A 

NEW  FLOUR  MILL,  ^'El  Censo,'^  has  just  been  added  to  the  modern 
industrial  plants  of  the  city  of  Quito.  The  machinery  was  imported 
chiefly  from  Germany  and  France,  and  the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  300 
quintals  (about  30,000  pounds)  daily.  All  details  of  this  machinery 
have  been  selected  with  regard  to  the  latest  pattern  and  eiliciency, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  flour  to  be  made  from  native-grown  wheat 
will  be  as  good  as  any  imported  article  from  abroad. The  munic- 
ipality of  Chone  is  considering  a  propo.^ition  to  obtain  a  satisfactory- 
supply  of  drinking  water  from  ARTESIAN  WELLS,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  other  advantages  from  the  improvements.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  use  of  an  old  well,  dug  in  1907  by  the  city,  and  to  continue 
it  to  1,200  feet,  or  perhaps  to  sink  another.  When  water  is  struck, 
the  city  will  install  pipes  and  other  equipment.  If  oil  is  struck,  the 
city  will  give  the  contractor  either  $5,000  or  one-half  the  product  of 

the  well.     No  contract  has  as  yet  been  formally  drawn. The 

AMBATO-CURARAY  RAILWAY  has  recently  imported  10  cars  for 
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service  on  the  line. Throughout  the  Republic  an  energetic  cam- 
paign is  under  way  to  have  established  a  first-class  body  of  TRAINED 
NURSES  to  help  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  country  in  the 
application  of  the  advanced  rules  of  their  art.  Dr.  Juan  Alberto 
Cortés  García,  of  Quito,  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  he  hopes  to  raise  funds,  from  both  public  and  private  sources, 
for  the  foundation  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  the  capital, 
patterned  after  the  best  examples  that  can  be  found  in  Europe  and 

the  United  States. An  Italian  recently  reached  Bahia  de  Caraquez 

on  a  walk  around  the  world,  which,  he  says,  he  is  taking  for  a  wager 
of  $40,000.  The  newspapers  of  Guayaquil,  when  he  passed  through 
that  city,  paid  him  great  attention. The  director  general  of  tele- 
graphs has  sent  to  all  employees  in  his  office  an  order  to  adopt  the 
INTERNATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM  of  transmission  and 

to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  other  in  the  Government  service. The 

Government  has  set  aside  the  sum  of  2,000  sucres  (almost  $1,000) 
for  the  PURCHASE  OF  A  SMALL  LAUNCH  to  be  u-ed  in  his  oflicial 

duties  by  the  captain  of  the  harbor  of  Puerto  BoUvar. A  new  MAP 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  RIOBAMBA,  carefully  Uthographed  and  with  the 
latest  data,  has  been  published  and  is  on  sale  at  the  various  book- 
stores of  the  Republic. The  Society  of  Artisans  in  the  city  of 

Ibarra  celebrated,  on  June  19,  1914,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
existence.  During  that  time  it  has  been  able  to  collect  funds  for 
for  the  construction  of  its  own  building.  The  struggle  to  reach  this 
end  was  not  a  small  one,  but  at  last  the  society  seems  to  be  even  more 
than  self-supporting.  There  are  now  classes  in  drawing  and  music, 
and  a  night  school  for  instruction  in  several  branches.  The  cele- 
bration just  concluded  attracted  to  it  many  of  the  Government  and 
municipal  officials,  and  loyal  support  was  promised  from  all  clashes 
in  Ecuador. 


The  police  department  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  has  recommended 
to  the  proprietors  of  cinematograph  theaters  that  thov  exhibit  when- 
ever possible  FILMS  APPROPRIATE  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 
OF  CHILDREN,  especially  on  the  performances  given  in  the  after- 
noons and  on  Sundays.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  cooper- 
ate with  these  proprietors  to  the  end  that  instructive  and  moral  films 
be  selected. Señor  Don  J.  Bascom  Jones,  C.  E.,  proposes  to  pub- 
lish a  review  of  the  commercial  and  ECONOMICS  SITUATION  OF 
GUATP^MALA.     The  author  has  recently  been  in  the  United  States, 
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where  he  aiTaiigcd  for  the  appearance  of  the  book  in  a  suitable 

style. The   Government   of   Guatemala  has   commissioned   Dr. 

Salvador  Ortega  and  Dr.  Eduardo  Lizarralde  to  go  to  New  Orleans 
to  study  the  modern  scientific  methods  employed  there  to  combat 
the  bubonic  plague.  The  school  festivals  of  Minerva,  which  are  cel- 
ebrated in  all  parts  of  Guatemala  during  the  month  of  October,  are 
now  to  become  more  important  and  to  take  on  a  practical  character 
as  well,  for  the  Government  of  the  Republic  has  decided  to  arrange 
for  an  EXPOSITION  OF  MINES  AND  MINERALS,  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  those  industries  to 
Guatemala. TWO  NEW  TELEGRAPHIC  OFFICES  have  re- 
cently been  opened  to  pubhc  use.  One  is  in  Estrada  Cabrera,  Depart- 
ment of  Chiquilmula,  and  the  other  in  Zacualpa,  Department  of 

Quiche. The  newspaper  which  began  its  career  in  the  city  of 

Guatemala  a  short  time  ago  has  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  ESSAY 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM,  its  ravages,  and  the  most 
effective  ways  of  preventing  and  overcoming  them.  The  jury  in 
whose  charge  wiU  rest  the  duty  of  passing  judgment  on  these  essays 
and  on  whose  decision  the  selection  of  the  prize  essay  will  depend  is 
composed  of  the  Rev.  Don  Alfonso  Arévalo,  Dr.  Celestino  GuiUén, 

and  Señor  Don  Justo  Córdoba. The  people  of  Guatemala  are 

greatly  interested  in  feats  of  AERONAVIGATION,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  city  of  a  skillful  aeronaut  they 

attended  his  exhibition  in  great  crowds. A  CONTRACT  has  just 

been  signed  in  Guatemala  city  between  the  municipality  and  the 
theatrical  company  of  Matilde  Moreno.  The  theatrical  company 
agrees  to  give  15  subscription  performances,  besides  ordinary  perfor- 
mances and  such  matinees  as  may  be  decided  on.  On  all  matinee 
days  there  are  to  be  given  free  (gallery)  entrances  to  such  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  as  may  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
conduct,  diligence,  and  study,  and  10  orchestra  chairs  for  the  teach- 
ing bodies  of  these  schools;  and  on  Saturday  performances  an  equal 
number  of  gallery  and  orchestra  seats  to  those  workmen  in  shops  in 
the  city  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  employers,  have  deserved  this 
reward.  The  prices  of  tickets  must  not  be  more  than  the  following: 
81.25,  SI,  $0.60,  and  $0.40,  according  to  location.  On  its  side  the 
Government  agrees  to  give  to  the  company  the  use  of  the  Colón 
Theater  and  all  its  accessories;  the  electric  Ugh  ting  for  all  the  illumi- 
nation needed  by  the  company;  the  national  printing  office  for  such 
advertisements  and  announcements  as  may  be  advisable;  entry  of 
equipment  free  of  duty  through  the  customhouse;  transportation  of 
the  company  and  baggage  from  the  port  of  San  Jose  (de  Guatemala) 
and  return  passage.  The  company  must  give,  in  addition  to  these 
performances  mentioned,  two  extra  for  the  benefit  of  some  institu- 
tion to  be  designat<id  later. 
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With  the  object  of  avoidmg  the  complaints  which  are  frequently 
made  to  the  departments  of  finance  and  commerce  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  concerning  the  different  forms  of  liquidating  the  DUTIES  OX 
FLOUR  in  the  various  customhouses  of  the  Republic,  the  depart- 
ment referred  to  has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  administrators  of 
the  customhouses  of  the  country,  indicating  to  them  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  make  out  and  pay  invoices  covering  flour.  The 
new  method  has  the  double  advantage  of  enabling  the  department 
of  finance  to  benefit  by  the  prompt  collection  of  duties  and  at  the 
same  time  to  systematize  the  manner  of  collecting  them.  A  sample 
of  the  invoice  in  question  was  published  in  Le  Moniteur,  the  official 

newspaper  of  Haiti,  on  June  17  last. In  accordance  with  article 

69  of  the  National  Constitution  and  the  law  of  February  28  last,  the 
Executive  proposed  and  the  legislative  body  approved  a  bill  author- 
izing an  issue  of  1,500,000  gourdes  in  certificates  or  bonds  of  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Repubhc  at  a  gold  exchange  rate  of  350,  bear- 
ing 6^  per  cent  annual  interest  and  issued  at  80.  The  payment  of 
the  capital  and  interest  of  this  LOAN  is  guaranteed  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  duties  on  tobacco,  the  Government  reserving  the  right 
to  liquidate  the  loan  gradually.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are 
to  be  delivered  immediately  and  the  balance  15  days  thereafter.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the 

departments  of  war,  interior  government,  and  foreign  relations. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  department  of  pubUc  instruction  provides  that 
the  VACATIONS  of  the  schools  shall  begin  the  last  Friday  in  July 
and  terminate  the  first  Monday  in  October.  The  decree  also  enu- 
merates the  holidays  which  shall  be  observed  in  the  schools  during 

the  year. A  recent  Executive  decree  amends  article  13  of  March 

7,  1913.  This  decree  fixes  the  rank  of  the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
in  official  receptions  and  public  ceremonies  and  provides  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Haiti  shall  occupy  the  place  in  the  receptions  and  offi- 
cial ceremonies  immediately  following  the  legislative  and  judicial 
corps.  These  bodies  constitute  two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  therefore  precede  the  clergy. Messrs.  Sagesse  Dori- 

Uen,  Horacin  Novilsain,  and  Calixto  Avril  Etienne  have  been  appointai 
by  tlie  President  member  of  the  MUNICIPAIi  COUNCIL  of  Grand 
Bois,  and  Messrs.  Felix  Saint  Louis,  Louis  St.  Cyr,  and  Joseph  Dad- 
mus  members  of  the  municipal  council  of  Mirabelis. 
488 
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The  Republic,  having  only  limited  railway  f  acihties,  is  compelled  to 
depend  largely  upon  the  cart  roads  for  travel  and  traffic  from  place  to 
place.  Many  of  these  are  of  substantial  construction,  the  best  known 
and  most  used  being  that  from  San  Lorenzo  (across  the  bay  from 
Amapala)  to  Tegucigalpa,  a  distance  of  135  kilometers  (84  miles). 
This  is  10  meters  (about  35  feet)  wide,  and  was  built  by  President 
Sierra  and  concluded  by  President  Bonilla.  The  Government 
expends  annually  on  it  about  100,000  pesos  (say,  $40,000),  and  is  pre- 
paring to  extend  the  same  system  to  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  existence  of  this  good  road  has  encouraged  travel  by  automobile, 
and  in  Tegucigalpa  there  are  already  several  machines,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  this  number  in  the  near  future.  One  great 
difficulty  in  the  way,  however,  is  that  of  obtaining  trained  and  trust- 
worthy chauffeurs.  The  Government,  realizing  the  weighty  nature 
of  the  complaint,  has  decided  to  estabhsh  a  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
OF  AUTOMOBILISTS  in  the  capital,  and  as  an  annex  to  it  a  work- 
shop where  the  mechanics  can  be  studied  and  all  repairs  made  on  the 
spot.  The  presidential  decree  reads  as  follows:  *' Tegucigalpa,  4  of 
July,  1914.  (1)  There  is  to  be  established  in  the  capital  a  national 
school  of  automobilists  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  theory  and 
practice,  the  structure,  functions,  and  management  of  automobiles. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  this  school,  the  applicant 
must  satisfy  these  conditions:  He  must  be  able  to  read  and  write; 
he  must  have  references  as  to  his  good  moral  conduct;  he  must  be  in 
good  health,  of  normal  physique,  and  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

(3)  If  these  conditions  are  satisfactory  to  the  ministry  of  promotion 
(Secretaria  de  Fomento),  the  candidate  must  first  submit  to  a  three- 
weeks'  test,  after  which,  if  acceptable  to  the  minister,  he  will  be 
enrolled  as  a  pupil,  but  preference  will  be  given,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  students  of  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts  who  have  shown  a 
talent  for  mechanics.  (4)  When  a  pupil  has  acquired  the  necessary 
experience  to  manage  a  machine,  practically,  notice  will  be  given  to 
the  ministry,  and  his  place  will  be  then  open  to  another  pupil. 
Those  who  pass  this  apprenticeship  will  receive  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation from  the  ministry.  Approved  by  the  President — Ber- 
trand."  The  economic  condition  of  the  Repubhc  can  be  considered 

as  favorable,  for  certain  phases  of  commerce  show  an  expansion  in 
general  activity.  In  one  instance,  that  referring  to  the  statistics  of 
the  customhouse,  there  is,  in  the  matter  of  importations  during  the 
first  foiu*  months  of  1914,  an  increase  of  about  1,000,000  pesos  (say, 
$400,000)  over  the  same  period  of  1913.     The  preceding  years  indi- 
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cate  that  the  advance  in  conunercial  activity  has  been  steady  since 
1911.  If  this  advance  continues  till  July  1,  1914,  the  total  of  the 
fiscal  year's  collections  will  amount  to  practically  twice  the  amount 
collected  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  instance  of  exports  al-o,  the 
increase  for  the  first  part  of  the  present  year  is  encouraging.  Rail- 
ways are  building,  banks  are  increasing  their  balances,  and  the 
general  feeling  is  one  of  hope  and  security  for  the  future.  There  has 
been  no  case  of  bankruptcy  reported  in  Honduras  for  a  year. 


The  secretar}^  of  industry  and  commerce  issued  an  order,  <lated 
April  3, 1914,  embodying  the  followdng  rules  covering  the  EXPLORA- 
TION AND  EXPLOITATION  of  petroleum  lands  within  the  Repub- 
lic. First,  any  company  commencing  work  of  exploration  must  give 
immediate  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  secretary  of  the  department 
mentioned.  Second,  when  this  notice  is  received  an  inspector  of 
petroleum  will  be  sent  to  the  location  designated  and  will  re]>ort 
whether  or  not  proper  stei)s  have  been  taken  by  the  company,  and 
if  the  rules  have  been  duly  observed,  this  company  will  be  given 
protection,  from  the  date  of  the  notice  required,  for  the  space  of  1 
kilometer  of  radius  around  the  place  where  the  well  is  to  be  driven, 
so  that  nobody  will  be  permitted  to  carry  on  a  similar  work  within 
this  area.  Third,  if  work  is  abandoned  and  remain  in  that  state  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  the  company  will  no  longer  be  given  the  pro- 
tection indicated;  and  the  same  result  will  take  place  if  a  deiK>sit  of 

petroleum  is  allowed  to  be  unutilized  for  the  space  of  six  months. 

The  world's  production  of  petroleum  in  the  year  1913  amounted  to 
878,000,000  barrels,  of  which  MEXICO  PRODUCED  26,000,000 
BARRELS.  Mexico  is  the  country  occupying  third  place,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  respectively,  being  first  and  second.  The  pro- 
duction in  Mexico  during  1908  was  scarcely  3,481,410  barrels,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  that  within  a  short  six  years  its  importance  as  an  oil 

producer  has  increased  enormously. The  SAIJNA  CRL"Z~ACA- 

PUIX^O  RAILWAY  wiis  recently  authorized  by  a  decree  of  the 
secretary  of  roads  (communicaciones),  dated  November  2,  1913,  and 
api)roved  by  the  Federal  Congress  July  17,  1914.  The  conces- 
sionaire is  the  Mexican  American  Co.,  which  is  to  construct  the  rail- 
way and  t  J  operate  it  for  the  term  of  52  years,  as  well  as  a  branch  line 
which,  leaving  the  main  line  on  the  Rio  Verde  will  go  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Oaxaca.  This  raUway  must  be  finished  in  six  years.  Its 
length  is  to  be  864  kilometers  (537  miles). The  secretary-  of  indus- 
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try  and  commerce  has  issued  a  contract  to  a  company  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  factory  or  factories  of  dynamite  and 
other  explosives.  These  factories  are  to  be  established  In  places  to 
be  selected  by  the  Government,  and  must  have  a  productive  capacity 
of  at  least  4,000  tons  of  explosives  a  year.  They  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Government,  when  they  are  finished,  and  the  con- 
tractor will  be  paid  by  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt  of  1913  up  to  half  the 
cost  of  construction,  and  the  rest  from  the  net  returns  of  the  facto- 
ries.  According  to  the  commercial  bureau  of  Progreso,  there  were 

exix)rted  from  that  port  70,184  packages  of  benequen,  during  the 

month  of  June. In  Chihuahua  all  plans  were  made  to  celebrate 

on  July  80,  1914,  with  proper  ceremonies,  the  festival  prepared 
IN  HONOR  OF  HIDALGO,  by  the  schools  of  first  and  second 
grades.  This  was  held  in  the  tower  where  the  illustrious  patriot 
was  at  one  time  confined  as  a  prisoner,  and  in  an  album  prepared  for 
that  purpose  were  written  those  sentiments  insjnred  by  the  celebra- 
tion, suitable  for  the  occasion.  One  of  them  read,  '^\mong  the 
immortals,  Washington,  Bolivar,  and  other  heroes,  pay  due  respect 
to  the  noble  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Castillo,  the  Father  of  Mexican 

Independence." Mexico  City  is  soon  to  have  the  parts  of  the 

10  RADIOGRAPHIC  STATIONS  set  up  in  different  localities  of  the 
Republic.  They  come  from  Paris  under  a  Government  contract 
and  have  a  power  of  5  kilowats  and  a  radius  of  500  kilometers  (310 
miles).  They  are  to  be  set  up  in  Mexico,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterrey, 
Chihuahua,  HermosiUo,  Nogales,  Guadalajara,  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Chilpancingo,  and  Oaxaca.  Besides  these,  the  Government  has 
Ci)ntracted  for  10  portable  outfits,  which  can  be  moved  about  on 
mule  back. 


NICARAGUA 


The  municipality  of  Grenada  has  approved  the  contract  with  the 
Nicaragua  Sugar  States  Co.,  by  which  the  company  agrees  to  pay 
as  MUNICIPAL  TAX  for  the  introduction  of  sugar  the  sum  of 

400  córdobas   ($400)   annually. In  Corinto  there  were  recently 

given  several  public  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS  of  an  artistic  char- 
acter, initiated  by  the  alcalde.  Señor  Francisco  Chamorro,  for  tlie 

benefit  of  the  park  of  Corinto. The  FOURTH  OF  JUI^Y  was 

celebrated  this  year  in  Nicaragua  especially  by  a  telegram  sent  bj' 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  congratulations  of  one  Government  to  the  other  on 
the    event. The    UNIVERSITY  OF  ^MANAGUA,    through    its 
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alumni  association,  is  planning  to  celebrate  with  proper  festivities 

the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foundation. A  great  impulse 

is  gathering  headway  to  prepare  a  better  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  MANAGUA.  There  has  just  arrived  in  Managua 
a  skilled  engineer,  Señor  Don  Luis  Matamoros,  who  for  30  years 
was  director  of  public  w^orks  in  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
who  has  prepared  various  plans  for  the  improvement  and  increase 
of  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  to  Managua.  The  first  of  these 
plans  relates  to  the  supply  of  drinking  water  according  to  the  latest 
engineering  science.  The  calculation  is  for  250  gallons  of  water  to 
each  inhabitant,  assuming  the  population  of  Managua  to  grow  to 
100,000,  although  at  present  it  may  not  be  above  40,000.  There 
will  be  in  addition  a  system  of  pipes  and  piunps  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment. If  the  plans  of  this  engineer  are  accepted,  he  agrees  to  have 
the  work  ready  eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  contract.  The 
municipal  council  will  then  be  obliged  to  pay  to  the  construction 
company  for  a  period  of  30  years  a  minimum  sum  of  $2,000  monthly, 
after  which  the  waterworks  will  become  the  property  of  the  mimic- 
ipality,  imder  whose  control  it  wiU  be,  however,  from  the  day  it 

begins  to  operate. There  is  another  improvement  promised  for 

Managua,  a  gasoline  STREET  CAR  service  across  the  city.  The 
extent  of  the  line  woidd  be  about  5  kilometers  (say,  3  miles),  and 
the  price  of  a  single  ticket  would  be  at  a  maximum   10  centavos 

(10   cents). On  May   27,    1914,  the  newly   appointed   DIPIX)- 

XUTIC  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  GERMANY,  Herr  Ery- 
thropel,  who  is  accredited  as  chargé  d'affaires,  was  formally  received 

by   the  Government   of  Nicaragua. Señores   J.   A.   Reyes   and 

Leonardo  Arguello  have  recently  formed  in  the  city  of  Peon  a  lim- 
ited liability  company,  to  be  called  the  ^' UNIÓN  INDUSTRIAL 
LIMITADA,''  which  has  for  its  object  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
oils,  and  candles.  Its  capital  is  $20,000. The  Nicaraguan  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  law  applying  to  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  as  foUows:  In  all  the  Departments  of  the  Repub- 
lic there  will  be  imposed  a  tax  of  15  centavos  (15  cents  gold)  on 
every  liter  of  spirits  (aguardiente),  28  cents  on  every  liter  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  of  4  cents  on  ever\'  pound  of  tobacco  withdrawn  from 
the  warehouse  for  public  sale.  The  income  of  this  tax  is  to  be 
expended  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent  for  the  normal  schools 
of  the  Republic,  30  per  cent  for  other  directions  of  public  instruction, 
and  50  per  cent  for  the  municipalities,  charities,  and  similar  organi- 
zations as  they  may  be  established  by  Executive  decree,  which  must 
take  into  consideration  the  laws  as  at  present  existing.  For  the 
same  purpose  the  fines  imposed  for  various  misdemeanors  are  to  go 
to  the  benefit  of  public  instruction.  These  tax  expenditures  are  to 
be    administered   by   committees   composed   of   heads    of   families, 
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which  committees  will  be  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of  each 
Department,  and  they  shall  serve  without  pay,  except  that  the 
treasurer  is  to  receive  2  per  cent  of  what  is  collected.  The  above 
new  law  nullifies  all  other  laws  which  have  reference,  locally  or 
nationally,  to  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  goes  into  effect  on 
its  publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial — that  is  to  say,  from  June, 
1914 — but  the  application  of  the  law  will  be  made  beginning  the 
1st  of  July,  1914. 


Señor  Dr.  Eusébio  A.  Morales,  jr.,  has  been  named  as  CONSUL 

FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA  AT  ANTWERP,  Belgium. 

In  the  Province  of  Panama  there  have  been  created  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  NINE  NEW  SCHOOLS. The  secretary  of  pro- 
motion (fomento)  has  signed  with  Señor  Elaflio  Lasso  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  BUILDING  OF  COMMERCE  to  be  erected 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Panama  Exposition.     Its  cost  is  estimated  to 

be  49,885  balboas  (a  balboa  equals  exactly  one  gold  dollar). 

Señor  Pedro  Lopez  P.  has  assumed  the  CONTRACT  TO  CARRY 
THE  MAIL  bags  and  Gk)vernment  packages  handled  on  the  steamers 
of  the  National  Navigation  Company  and  of  other  companies  that 
may  be  in  operation,  between  Santiago  and  various  points  in  the 
Province  of  Veraguas,  and  between  San  Fernando  and  Aguadulce. 
The  Grovernment  pays  the  contractor  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of 

his  contract  the  sum  of  190,000  balboas  a  year. -Señor  Leovigildo 

Espino  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  OF  PANAMA  in  the  city  of 

Mobile,  United  States. NIGHT  SCHOOLS  have  been  established 

in  the  cities  of  David,  Penonome,  and  Bocas  del  Toro  for  adults; 

their  sessions  will  be  held  five  times  a  week,  two  hours  each  night. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed  that  technical  courses  in 
the  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  and  the  length  of 
time  to  be  given  such  courses,  shall  be  as  follows:  Telegraphy,  one 
year;  washing  and  ironing,  one  year;  stitching  and  fancy  embroidery, 
two  years;  stenography,  two  years;  cooking,  two  years;  millinery, 
two  years;  dressmaking,  three  years. In  1912  the  National  Con- 
gress gave  to  the  city  of  Panama,  capital  of  the  Republic,  the  area 
on  wbich  in  former  times  stood  the  older  city  of  the  same  name, 
with  its  public  and  private  buildings,  its  bridges,  its  churches,  and  its 
monastaries.  By  this  cession  all  these  places  were  declared  to  con- 
stitute A  PUBLIC  MONLT^iENT,  worthy  to  be  preserved  for  his- 
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torical  and  romantic  associations.  The  (modern)  city  of  Panama 
was  authorized  to  take  the  best  moans  possible  and  necessary  to 
preserve  these  ruins,  to  make  them  attractive,  to  clear  the  ground 
and  to  embellish  in  every  practical  way  this  national  place.  In  fact, 
the  entire  area  was,  according  to  this  decree,  to  be  turned  into  a 
public  park.  The  street  railways  of  the  capital  arc  to  arrange  to 
extend  their  lines  up  to  this  spot,  which  shall  have  the  name  Panama 
la  Vieja.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  municipality  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
much  toward  this  end  before  the  ex])osition  is  formally  opened  on 
January  1,  1915.  If  projwsed  park  is  made  accessible  by  that  time, 
those  passing  through  the  Isthmus  will  have  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity to  study  one  of  the  most  romantic  relics  of  the  early  time  of 

Spanish  settlement  in  the  new  world. On  July  22,  1914,  there 

was  signed  in  the  city  of  Panama  an  act  giving  to  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  free  of  charge,  a  plat  of  ground  on  which  there  will  be  erected 
a  CUBAN  PATACE  for  the  coming  exposition  commemorative  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Balboa.  This  will  later  become 
the  legation  of  Cuba  in  Panama.  Signatures  were  affixed  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Panama  cabinet,  and  by  the  Cuban 
minister  in  Panama.  This  plat  is  ceded  for  a  term  of  99  years.  The 
gold  pen  with  w^hich  the  deed  was  signed  is  to  be  given  finally  to  the 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. The  Government  is  now 

arranging  for  a  series  of  DRAMATIC  and  other  artistic  performances 
to  be  given  during  the  entire  time  of  the  exposition.     The  best  talent 

available  will  be  secured. The  orphan  asylum  in  the  city  of 

Panama  is  about  to  found  a  PRINTING  OFFICE  in  which*^  the 
orphans  in  their  charge  will  provide  most  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  favor  of  this  enterprise  the  Government  has  removed  the  customs 
duties  on  191  boxes  recently  entered  as  imports,  which  contain  the 
presses  and  other  apparatus  for  the  outfit  of  the  office. 


An  additional  supply  of  ELECTRIC  CARS  for  the  street  railway 
system  of  Asuncion  has  been  ordered  in  England,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  shipped.  Otliers  will  follow  and  by  October  next  it  is 
believed  tliat  the  whole  system  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  take 

care  of  the  increasing  traffic  than  ever  before. EXPORTATIONS 

of  raw  products  from  Paraguay  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  year  indicate  an  increase  over  the  value  and  amount  for  the 
same  period  of  1913.     The  Paraguay  customs  office  has  made  public 
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the  following  figures:  Exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1914, 
$1,123,415  (gold);  same  period  of  1913,  $1,056,350  (gold);  excess  for 

present  year,  $()7,0()5. The  immigration  section  of  the  ministry 

of  foreign  affairs,  according  to  press  reports,  states  that  IMMIGRA- 
TION    to    Paraguay    has    considerably    increased    within    recent 

months. San  Bernardino  is  now  made  more  accessible  by  the 

recently  established  SERVICE  OF  LAUNCHES  across  Lake  Ipacarai, 
connecting  with  the  railway  station  at  Aregua.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  tourists  are  visiting  Paraguay  each  year  and  nearly  all  of  them 
wish  to  see  San  Bernardino,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  country, 

which  can  now  be  easily  reached  by  the  new  service. The  director 

of  the  German  colony  at  Encarnación,  Señor  Mainzutaen,  has  opened 
up   15,000  HECTARES  OF  LAND  and  is  offering  the  same  for 

colonization  purposes. According  to  news  reports  the  department 

of  Fomento  has  asked  the  Government  for  the  use  of  three  STEAM- 
SHIPS which  would  be  leased  to  a  private  corporation  with  the 
agreement  that  the  latter  would  engage  in  buying  fruit  and  other 
products  along  the  rivers  and  railways  of  Paraguay.  Such  a  system 
of  catering  to  tlie  needs  and  offering  a  home  market  for  the  farmery 
would,  it  is  believed,  result  in  an  increased  acreage  in  all  kinds  of  crops. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  reformed  his  cabinet,  refusing 
to  accept  the  resignations  of  the  members  of  the  former  cabinet, 
who  therefore  retain  the  posts  they  occupied,  with  the  exception  of 
Don  Melitón  Carbajal,  who  is  now  vice  admiral,  and  who  was  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  portfolio  of  war  and  marine. The  national 

Government  has  approved  the  contract  made  with  the  provincial 
council  of  Huancayo  for  the  electric  equipment  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  The  Huancayo  electric  company  agrees  to  establish  in 
Huancayo  an  electric  plant  with  sufficient  power  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  city  for  both  public  and  private  use. Señora  Carmen  Tor- 
res Calderón  de  Pinillos  is  preparing  to  undertake  a  trip  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  CULTURE  OF  SILK- 
WORMS AND  BEES,  about  which  she  will  make  a  report  to  her 

Government,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  introduced  into  Peru. 

The  Government  will  be  represented  in  the  international  EXPOSI- 
TION OF  GENOA,  ITAI.Y,  and  has  appointed  to  attend  it  Señores 
Salvador  Soyer  and  Luis  Zino. Through  its  Paris  office  of  infor- 
mation, immigration,  and  propaganda  the  Republic  has  made  a 
contract  for  the  services  of  Don  Samuel  Pasijuali,  who  will  teach  as 
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professor  of  arts  in  the  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF 

LIMA. In  consideration   of   the  fact  that  the  name   of  DON 

RICARDO  PALMA  has  been  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
national  Ubrary  of  Peru,  and  that  he  was  the  one  who  restored  it 
and  acted  as  director  for  28  years,  the  Government  has  designated 
him  honorary  director  of  the  national  Ubrary  and  consultant  to  the 

minister  of  instruction  on  matters  pertaining  to  that  institution. 

In  a  report  made  to  his  Government  by  the  former  minister  of  pro- 
motion, Coronel  Portillo,  after  a  voyage  of  inspection  in  the  REGION 
OF  THE  MADRE  DE  DIOS  RIVER,  he  states  that  in  fact  there 
are  only  two  roads  in  all  that  important  territory,  namely,  that  of 
Cuzco-Paucartambò-Tres  Cruces  and  that  of  Tiripata-Astillero. 
According  to  this  report  the  Cuzco-Tres  Cruces  road  offers  both 
commercial  and  strategic  advantages.  From  Cuzco  to  Itahuania, 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  two  hours  from  the  mouth  of  the  Manu, 
merchandise  can  be  sent  in  a  period  of  six  days,  and  perhaps  less. 
To  build  a  proper  road  would  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  Madre 
de  Dios  region,  but  also  for  the  provinces  of  Paucartambo,  Calza, 
and  Quispicanchis,  of  the  department  of  Cuzco.  The  road  via 
Tirapata,  more  difficult  to  keep  in  repair  than  the  other,  is  at  pres- 
ent the  only  way  over  which  the  commerce  with  the  Madre  de  Dios 
is  maintained.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Inca  Mining  Co.  to  get 
at  the  gold  mines  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  was  later  prolonged  to 
Astillero,  a  port  on  the  river  Tambopata,  by  the  Inca  Rubber  Co. 
By  this  road  communication  is  kept  up,  the  passage  from  the  end 
of  the  railway  to  Huacarani  taking  eight  days,  after  climbing  the 
Cordillera.  Navigation  on  the  Tambopata  begins  at  Astillero, 
reached  beyond  Huacarani.  On  the  river  it  is  three  days  by  canoe 
to  Maldonado.  The  report  mentioned  gives  further  data  on  the 
practicabiUty  of  improving  the  road  so  as  to  stimulate  the  impor- 
tant commerce  of  the  region  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  River. Early 

in  July  there  was  signed  at  Lima  a  TREATY  OF  PEACE  between 
Peru  and  the  United  States,  being  in  principle  the  same  as  other 
treaties  proposed  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  with  other  nations 

of  the  world. The  March,  1914,  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 

Lima  Society  of  Engineers  pubUshes  an  article  b}'  Señor  J.  F.  Bar- 
reda y  Bustamente,  which  contains  interesting  data  about  the 
ALPAS  RAILROAD  and  the  bridge  constructed  over  the  river 
Pativilca.  The  railway  and  the  bridge  were  opened  to  the  pubHc 
in  December,  1913.  It  passes  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
rich  valley  of  Pativilca,  the  conmierce  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
compelled  to  depend  upon  rough  mule  trails.     The  bridge  has  five 

sections  of  iron  and  has  roadbeds  for  both  the  railway  and  carts. 

The  industrial  electric  company  of  Cuzco  has  about  completed  its 
plant  for  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  for  the  city  of  Cuzco. 
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Thus  that  ancient  city  of  the  Incas  will  within  a  short  time  be 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements  in  the  line  of  lighting  and 
motive  power. 


At  a  meeting  of  students  of  Salvador,  held  toward  the  middle  of 
July,  graduates  of  the  university  and  alumni  of  the  faculties  in  juris- 
prudence and  social  sciences,  called  together  by  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  formal  invitation  was  read  to  send  a  fitting  delegation 
from  that  body  to  attend  the  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF 
STUDENTS  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile.  It  was  decided,  however, 
not  to  take  part  in  that  congress.  The  reasons  given  for  this  decision 
rested  on  the  fact  that  there  was  really  too  little  time  to  prepare  for 
it,  and  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  program  was  such  that  in  all 
probability  the  students  could  not  be  able  meanwhile  to  give  it  the 

careful   study   it    deserved. The    RAILWAY   BETWEEN   LA 

LIBERTAD  AND  THE  CAPITAL,  San  Salvador,  which  will  have 
such  a  wholesome  ínñuence  on  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the 
Republic,  will  soon  be  opened  to  traffic.     Engineers  who  are  to  work 

on  the  line  have  prepared  to  leave  New  York. In  order  to  make 

effective  the  STAMP  TAX,  the  Salvador  congress  has  passed  a  decree 
by  which  its  collection  will  be  regulated.  All  business  houses  and 
pharmacies  which  are  engaged  in  importations  from  abroad,  must 
pay  one-half  per  cent  above  the  value  of  their  importations,  making 
declarations  to  that  effect  in  the  customs  office  and  in  the  office  of  the 
parcels  post.    All  previous  laws  on  this  subject  are  abrogated  by  this 

new  law. A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  Republic 

by  the  proposal  to  establish  in  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  a  HOUSE 
OF  CORRECTION  for  homeless  children,  or  for  those  who  are  way- 
ward or  incorrigible.  The  treatment  of  these  poor  misled  waifs  has 
been  carefully  studied  in  institutions  of  this  character  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  country  is  determined  to  found  an  institution 
here  which  will  be  a  model  in  every  respect. Taking  into  consider- 
ation that  education  will  be  practically  aided  by  putting  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  all  school  books  in  general,  and  every  kind  of  book 
that  deals  with  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  in  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  the  national  congress  has  passed  a  law  FREEING  FROM  CUS- 
TOMS CHARGES  aU  such  books  and  treaties  in  the  sciences,  arts, 
and  industries,  histories,  geographies,  illustrations  pertaining  thereto, 
maps,  wall  charts,  classical  Uterature,  dictionaries,  when  of  a  tech- 
nical and  special  nature. 
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A  higher  standard  of  MOVIXG  PICTURE  FILMS  is  demanded 
by  the  press  of  Montevideo  where,  it  is  elaimed,  considerable  harm  is 
being  done  by  the  exhibition  of  films  that  are  immoral.  As  in  other 
citit^,  the  moving  picture  show  house  is  very  popular  and  many 
families  send  their  children  to  these  shows,  where  the  properly  cen- 
sored film  is  most  entertaining  and  instructive. Discussion  of  the 

property  tax  occupied  considerable  attention  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties. During  the  past  year  the  Government  has  been  studying  the 
problem  of  the  HIGlfcOST  OF  LIVING  and  seeking  the  means 
of  reducing  the  evil.  The  Labor  Office  after  diligent  study  has  found 
that  the  heaviest  of  all  the  workman's  expenses  is  house  rent,  and  it 
is  believed  that  by  taxing  land  values  and  exempting  house  values 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  rents,  both  as  regards  old  and  new 
houses,  and  also  stimulate  building.— THE  ATHLETIC  GIRL  is 
a  subject  which  Ls  very  much  in  evidence  at  present  in  Montevideo. 
There  is  a  keen  interest  in  sports,  and  the  movement  for  the  physical 
education  of  girls  has  been  establishing  itself  on  a  sound  basis,  with 
the  result  that  the  National  Council  of  Physical  Education,  organized 
some  time  ago,  has  become  a  popidar  organization.  Girls  are  en- 
couraged to  take  piirt  in  outdoor  games,  to  become  athletic,  to  acquire 
flexibility  of  carriage,  and  in  other  ways  develop  sound  bodies. 
Gymnasiums  have  been  established  and  there  are  facilities  for  the 
various  grades  of  society  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  instruction 

offered. Officials    of   the    Central   iTUguay   Railway    are    being 

praised  for  their  work  in  connection  with  I  TILIZIXG  THE  CORN 
that  was  more  or  less  destroyed  by  continued  rains.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  the  corn  is  carried  over  the  railway's  lines 
at  half  price,  and  later  converted  into  alcohol  at  distilleries.  The 
railway  management,  the  leading  planters,  and  one  of  the  pn)minent 
distillers  of  the  country  are  united  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  dam- 
aged crop  by  converting  a  large  percentage  into  alcohol;  othen^ise 
the  crop  would  have  been  pra- tic  ally  worthless,  owing  to  continued 

rains  in  the  RepubUc. As  the  steamship  Orduna  was  entering  the 

Strait  of  Magellan  rec  ently  a  call  was  received  In^  WIRELESS  from 
another  British  vessel  a  hundred  miles  away,  saying  that  its  master 
was  very  ill  and  asking  that  the  Orduna- h  doctor  prescribe  for  the 
patient.  The  doctor  asked  five  questions  by  wireless,  which  were 
answered  in  20  minutes,  and  then  the  proper  relief  measur(«  were 
signaled.  Two  days  later  both  vessels  met  at  Punta  Arenas  and 
the  recovered  captain  sought  the  doi  tor  to  thank  him  for  saving  his 
498 
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life.  The  several  wireless  stations  now  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
and  vicinity  make  it  possible  to  reach  many  ships  that  round  Cape 
Horn,  which  until  recently  were  completely  cut  off  from  the  world 
while  navigating  in  those  southern  waters. A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  '*  Uruguayan  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CREDIT/'  the  object  of  which  is  to  foster  and  protect 
agricultural  interests  in  general,  the  allied  industries,  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  and  of  immigration  destined  to  aid  in  such  develop- 
ment. It  proposes  to  tax  owners  of  rural  lands  to  the  extent  of 
about  $1  per  hectare,  when  the  assessment  of  land  is  more  than  $50 
per  hectare,  and  if  the  total  property  is  valued  over  $5,000,  2  per 
cent  on  the  value. 


VENEZUELA 


The  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  Holy  See  in  Venezuela  has  notified 
that  Government  that  His  Holiness  has  withdrawn  jurisdiction  over 
THE  DIOCESE  OF  GUIANA  from  the  bishop,  Monseñor  Duran. 
In  view  of  this  fact  the  council  of  Guayana  takes  over  the  offices  of  the 
church  and  the  President  of  Venezuela  declares  vacated  the  diocese  of 
Guayana,  as  far  as  Venezuela  is  concerned.     Dr.  Sixto  Sosa  has  been 

named  Vicario  Capitular  until  the  new  bishop  is  appointed. A 

NEW  CLINIC  for  radiology  and  radiotherapy  has  been  opened  in  Cara- 
cas and  many  physicians  and  surgeons  are  attending  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Dr.   Gonzales  Rincones. The  NEWLY   APPOINTED 

MINISTER   TO   BRAZIL  is  Dr.  Emilio  Constantino  Guerrero,  at 

one  time  president   of   the   Federal   court. At  the  SEVENTH 

POSTAL  UNION  CONGRESS,  held  in  Madrid  in  August,  the  dele- 
gates were  Señor  Rafael  Urdaneta  and  Señor  Federico  de  la  Madriz, 
secretary  of  legation  and  consul  general  of  Venezuela  in  Spain,  respec- 
tively.  THREE    TECHNICAL    INSPECTORS    for    the    State 

schools  and  colleges,  similar  to  those  who  have  been  carrying  on 
duties  for  the  Federal  district,  have  been  created.  As  far  as  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  nation  are  concerned,  the  Republic  has  been 

divided  into  tlxree  grand  subdivisions. In  the  official  gazette  tliere 

was  recently  published  the  text  of  the  TREATY  OF  ARBITRATION 
between  Venezuela  and  Peru.  The  treaty  contains  the  agreement 
to  submit  all  matters  not  to  be  settled  through  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matic channels  to  arbitration.  Of  course  from  these  questions  are 
excepted  those  of  a  character  that  refer  to  constitutional  matters,  to 

be  resolved  by  the  respective  courts  of  either  country. A  congress 

recently  assembled  in  Caracas  prepared  a  NEW  CONSTITUTION 
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for  the  Republic,  which  was  placed  in  force  on  the  19th  of  June,  1914, 
by  a  presidential  decree.     Tliis  constitution  is  to  be  found  in  full  in 

the  official  gazette  of  the  Republic,  Xo.  12,257. ^Toward  the  end 

of  the  coming  October  the  PAPER  FACTORY  at  Maracay  wili  be 
opened  for  practical  work.  This  factory  lies  in  a  region  well  supplied 
with  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper:  its  machineiy 
is  of  the  very  best  and  modern  type  of  its  class,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  of  its  kind  in  South  America.  Its  output  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  10  tons  of  paper  of  various  grades  every  24  hours.  The 
factory  building,  now  completed,  is  of  four  departments,  one  of  wliich, 

separate,  has  three  stories. The  SEEBERG  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

with  a  service  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Venezuelan  ports  of 
Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  La  Guaira,  has  just  been  placed  in 
operation.  Its  vessels  have  a  capacity  of  from  2,800  to  5,000  tons, 
and  three  are  already  on  the  schedule.  Tlie  S.  S.  Invergyle  departed 
from  New  Orleans  in  June  and  touched  at  Mobile,  Colon,  Cartagena, 
Puerto  Colombia,  Santa  Marta,  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira. 
Curazao,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  the  return  trip 
bringing  the  steamer  back  to  New  Orleans  on  July  12.  The  Dunning 
Olga  left  on  the  same  itinerary  June  25  and  the  Uilding  on  July  12. 
With  the  acknowledged  commercial  importance  of  these  ports  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  trade  of  those  countries 
with  the  united  States,  it  is  most  probable  that  a  busy  future  awaits 
this  service  and  that  other  steamers  will  be  demanded.  As  soon  as 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  for  commerce,  another  line  of  the  same 
company  is  promised  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE 


THE  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  which  has  just  ad- 
journed after  being  in  session  in  Washington  for  the  week  of 
May  24-29  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
national meetings  which  has  ever  been  called  together  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  certainly  the  most  significant  Pan 
American  assembly  in  the  United  States  that  has  considered  vital 
questions  affecting  the  American  Republics  since  the  first  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conference  which  met  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1889-90. 
The  United  States  Government  gave  evidence  of  the  importance 
which  it  attached  to  the  Conference  by  securing  a  special  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  it.  The  interest  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  in  its  prepara- 
tions showed  their  appreciation  of  this  eftort  to  promote  closer  rela- 
tions of  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity.  The  attitude,  in  turn, 
of  the  Latin  American  Governments  was  demonstrated  by  their  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  they  sent  to  Washington  as  delegates. 

The  idea  of  this  Conference  was  a  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  McAdoo,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  interest  in 
the  great  question  of  improving  the  financial,  commercial,  and  trans- 
portation relationship  between  the  United  States  and  its  20  sister 
American  Republics.  He  was  fortunate,  moreover,  in  having  the 
sincere  cooperation  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin- 
American  Governments  in  Washington.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  of  this  gathering  has  been  the  cooperative  spirit 
which  has  been  manifested  by  all  the  governments  concerned  and  by 
their  representatives,  both  diplomatic  and  governmental. 
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To  all  friends  of  Pan  Americanism  the  Conference  is  evidence  of  the 
growing  sohdarity  of  the  American  Republics.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  ^'Pan  America''  and  ^Tan  Amer- 
icanism" are  becoming  the  slogans  of  the  hour.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  awakening,  as  never  before,  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  its  20  sister 
American  Republics.  These  countries  and  their  peoples,  in  turn,  are 
showing  to-day  a  greater  interest  than  they  have  ever  done  before  in 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  the  United  States  and  its  people. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the  Pan  American  Bulletin  that 
the  Pan  American  Union,  as  the  international  organization  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  21  American  Republics  devoted  to  the  development  of 
commerce,  friendship,  and  peace  among  them  aU,  has  conducted  dur- 
ing many  years  an  unremitting  propaganda  for  practical  Pan  Amer- 
icanism, but  it  has  remained  for  certain  powerful  influences  in  the 
form  of  international  events,  the  special  attitude  of  the  governments, 
statesmen,  and  diplomats  concerned,  together  with  the  cooperation  of 
great  commercial  organizations,  to  give  a  mighty  impetus  to  that  kind 
of  Pan  Americanism  which  will  benefit  alike  every  one  of  the  21 
American  nations. 

The  European  war  has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other 
great  event  in  long  years  to  emphasize  the  common  interests  of 
the  Republics  of  the  western  world,  but  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  attitude,  speeches,  and  declarations  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  of  the  Latin  American  Republics.  The 
mediation  of  the  Mexican  question,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  new  attention  which  the  press,  magazines,  and 
authors  of  both  North  and  South  America  have  been  giving  to  *'Pan 
America '^  and  "Pan  Americanism"  have  been  important  factors 
in  evolving  this  changed  situation.  The  special  interest  manifested 
by  President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Redfield,  of  the  United  States  Government,  reciprocated, 
moreover,  by  the  attitude  of  similar  officials  of  the  Latin  i\jnerican 
governments,  has  had  a  most  direct  effect  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism. 

The  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  therefore,  has  come  in  a 
sense  as  a  chmax  to  a  remarkable  growth  of  Pan  American  interest 
from  the  United  States  south  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  practical  results  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  gathering  which  wiU  fully  justify  its  having 
been  called  together. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly  the  most  favorable  im- 
pression which  the  delegates  of  Latin  America,  their  secretaries,  and 
the  members  of  their  families  have  made  upon  the  official  and  private 
life    of  Washington.     They  have   manifested   a  uniform  spirit  of 
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politeness  and  patience,  and  also  an  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
shown  them,  which  has  awakened  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  on  the  part  of  thé  representatives  of  the  official  and 
private  life  of  the  United  States  participating  in  the  conference,  and 
a  glance  at  the  list  of  the  latter  will  show  that  they  include  the  best 
men  of  the  country  in  their  respe<5tive  occupations. 

The  Director  General,  the  Assistant  Director,  the  Chief  Clerk,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Pan  i\jnerican  Union,  who,  in  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  cooperated  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  desire  here  to  extend  con- 
gratulations not  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  William 
G.  McAdoo,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Andrew 
J.  Peters,  but  to  the  chief  organization  officer  and  Secretary  General 
of  the  Conference,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  LL.  D.,  and  his  assistant  secre- 
taries general,  William  Franklin  Sands,  Basil  Miles,  J.  S.  Gittings, 
jr.,  and  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker,  for  their  unremitting  efforts  to  attend 
to  all  the  details  which  characterize  a  conference  of  this  size  and 
character. 

In  New  York  City,  before  the  delegates  came  to  Washington,  they 
were  met  upon  arrival  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department  by  Hon. 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile,  and  cared 
for  by  a  special  committee  of  entertainment  appointed  by  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  constituted  as  follows:  Dudley  Field, Malone,  chairman; 
Martin  Vogel,  vice  chairman;  Pierre  Jay,  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Cabot 
Ward,  A.  H.  Wiggin,  William  A.  Marble,  Willard  D.  Straight,  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  James  S.  Alexander,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Henry  P. 
Davison,  William  Woodward,  James  A.  Farrell,  Benjamin  Strong,  jr., 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  William  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  William 
F.  Morgan,  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Dr.  H.  E.  Bard,  and  S.  R.  Bertron. 

The  physical  arrangements  for  the  general  sessions,  reception,  and 
banquet  which  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American  Building,  per- 
mission to  use  which  was  generously  granted  by  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  were  carefully  looked  after  by  Capt. 
H.  E.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  building  and  grounds,  and  his 
efficient  staff.  The  catering  and  floral  arrangements  were  well 
handled  by  Rauscher  and  J.  H.  Small  &  Sons,  respectively.  The 
headquarters,  aside  from  the  Pan  American  Building,  for  the  con- 
ference were  at  the  Hotel  Shorcham,  except  for  one  delegation  which 
was  housed  at  the  New  Willard,  where  the  delegates  and  their  families 
were  hospitably  entertained. 

As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  before  the  actual  proceedings  of  the 
conference  can  be  satisfactorily  recorded,  it  is  only  possible  to  give 
in  this  issue  a  record  based  on  the  announced  programs  and  stat<3- 
ments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON, 


Who  delivered  the  principal  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  guests  of  the  Pan  American  Finan- 
cial Conference  at  the  nrst  general  session,  May  24, 1915,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  Pan  American 
Union  building. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  and 
guests  of  the  Conference  at  its  opening  session.  May  24,  1915. 
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In  an  interview  which  the  Secretary  gave  out  for  the  papers  of 
May  23,  he  said: 

The  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  which  is  to  assemble  to-morrow  is  a  logical 
step  and  in  a  sense  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  efforts  which  have  been  made  during 
recent  years  to  bring  about  closer  cooperation  and  develop  a  spirit  of  solidarity  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  coopera- 
tion must  take  a  definite  and  tangible  form.  The  invitations  to  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm  in  all  our  sister  Republics 
and  were  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
supplement  expressions  of  good  will  with  definite  plans,  first,  for  strengthening  the 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America;  and,  secondly,  for  the  development  of  a  system  of  financial  cooperation 
which  will  enable  those  countries  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  marvelous 
natural  resources  with  which  they  are  endowed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  appropriate  time  for  the  execution  of  these  great  purposes. 

During  the  last  six  months  every  country  of  the  American  Continent  has  suffered 
severely  by  reason  of  the  European  conflict.  Financial  distress  and  the  paralyzation 
of  industry  has  been  accompanied  by  real  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  In  some  instances  a  serious  emergency  situation  has  arisen  which  can  only 
be  met  by  finding  new  sources  of  supply  from  which  to  secure  working  capital. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  confronting  the  Republics  of  this  continent  is  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
Not  only  have  freight  charges  advanced  but  in  a  great  number  of  instances  trans- 
portation facilities  have  not  been  available  at  any  price.  One  of  the  important  ques- 
tions confronting  this  conference  will  be  whether  the  Republics  of  America  can  safely 
continue  to  be  dependent  on  the  merchant  marine  of  European  countries  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  normal  commercial  relations.  Many  of  the  countries  of  South  America 
are  eager  for  the  establishment  of  transportation  lines  that  will  not  be  dependent  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  European  affairs. 

The  financial  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference  cover  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  all  the  countries  of  the  American  continent.  The  program  will  extend  over 
the  entire  range  of  public  and  private  financial  needs,  as  well  as  the  problems  con  - 
nected  with  the  extension  of  commerce. 

It  is  expected  that  the  most  important  results  will  be  secured  through  the  confiden- 
tial conferences  that  will  take  place  in  the  respective  Group  Committees.  Each 
delegation  from  Central  and  South  America  will  meet  with  a  group  of  eminent  Ameri- 
can financiers  and  business  men  from  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  for  a  frank  and  free  interchange  of  views  can  not  help  but  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  formulation  of  definite  and  practical  plans.  It  will  require 
considerable  time  to  bring  these  plans  to  full  fruition,  but  a  step,  and  an  important 
step,  will  have  been  taken  in  creating  for  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  a 
firm,  definite,  and  practical  basis  for  cooperative  action  and  mutual  benefit. 

In  addition  to  this  interview  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  included 
the  following  foreword  in  the  official  program: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  furnished 
by  the  publication  of  this  program,  to  express  to  the  official  delegates,  as  well  as  to 
the  invited  guests,  his  sincere  appreciation  of  the  warm  reception  accorded  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  American  continent  to  the  idea  of  convening  a  Pan-American 
Financial  Conference.  The  enthusiastic  response  to  the  invitations  indicates  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  closer  financial  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America. 
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In  order  that  these  Conferences  may  be  productive  of  important  and  permanent 
results,  the  Secretary,  interpreting  what  he  believes  to  be  the  wish  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference,  has  arranged  to  have  a  group  of  eminent  financiers  and  leading 
business  men  of  the  United  States  meet  with  each  of  the  delegations  from  the  sister 
Republics. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  Conference  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  series  of  meetings 
between  the  official  delegates  of  the  Republics  invited  to  participate  in  the  Conference 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  make  this  purpose 
effective,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  joint  sessions, 
and  to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  Group  or  Committee  Conferences. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Secretary  begs  to  suggest  the  following  questions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Group  Committees,  and  indulges  the  hope  that  the 
meetings  of  these  committees  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  free  and  frank  inter- 
change of  opinion.  The  meetings  may  be  of  a  private  and  confidential  nature,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  at  the  final  session  the  déliâtes  from  each  of  the  countries  represented  at 
the  Conference  will  submit  a  report  of  such  of  the  proceedings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Group  Committees  or  Conferences  as  they  may  deem  advisable  in  order  that  these 
reports  may  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Here  follows  the  official  program  furnished  to  the  delegates  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  conference  was  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo.  The  other  officers  included  honorary 
presidents,  their  Excellencies  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Señor  Dr. 
Enrique  Carbó,  Argentina;  Señor  Dr.  C.  Rojas,  Bolivia;  Senhor  Dr. 
Rivadavia  da  Cunha  Correa,  Brazil;  Señor  Dr.  Alberto  Edwards, 
Chile;  Señor  Dr.  P.  L.  MantiUa,  Colombia;  Señor  Dr.  Mariano 
Guardia  Carazo,  Costa  Rica;  Señor  Dr.  Leopoldo  Cancio  E,  Cuba; 
Señor  Dr.  Salvador  B.  Gautier,  Dominican  Republic;  Señor  Dr.  Juan 
F.  Game,  Ecuador;  Señor  Dr.  Guillermo  Aguirre,  Guatemala;  Señor 
General  Leopoldo  Cordova,  Honduras;  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  R. 
Cuadra,  Nicaragua;  Señor  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona,  Panama;  Señor  Dr. 
Jerónimo  Zubizaretta,  Paraguay;  Señor  Dr.  L.  F.  Villarán,  Peru; 
Señor  Dr.  Samuel  Luna,  Salvador;  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  Uruguay; 
and  Señor  Dr.JR.  Cardenas,  Venezuela. 

Vice  presidents,  the  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Secretar^^ 
of  the  Treasury;  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Chairman  of  Argen- 
tina Delegation;  the  Hon.  Ignacio  Calderón,  Chairman  of  Bolivia 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  Chairman  of  Brazil 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Luis  Izquierdo,  Chairman  of  Chile  Delegation; 
the  Hon.  Santiago  Perez  Triana,  Chairman  of  Colombia  Delegation; 
the  Hon.  Mariano  Guardia,  Chairman  of  Costa  Rica  Delegation;  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pablo  Desvernine  y  Galdos,  Chairman  of  Cuba  Delegation; 
the  Hon.  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  Chairman  of  Dominican  Republic 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Dr.  Juan  Cueva  Garcia,  Chairman  of  Ecuador 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Carlos  Herrera,  Chairman  of  Guatemala  Dele- 
gation; the  Hon.  Gen.  I^eopoldo  Cordova,  Chairman  of  Honduras 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  Chairman  of  Nicaragua 
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AMBASSADOR  NAÓN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  DELEGATION. 
Left  to  right:  Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Ambassador  Rómulo  S.  Naón,  and  Ricardo  C.  Aldao. 
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Delegation;  the  Hon.  Aristides  Arjona,  Chairman  of  Panama  Dele- 
gation; the  Hon.  Hector  Velazquez,  Chairman  of  Paraguay  Dele- 
gation; the  Hon.  Isaac  Alzamora,  Chairman  of  Peru  Delegation;  the 
Hon.  Alfonso  Quiñones,  Chairman  of  Salvador  Delegation;  the  Hon. 
Pedro  Cosío,  Chairman  of  Uruguay  Delegation,  and  the  Hon.  Pedro 
Rafael  Rincones,  Chairman  of  Venezuela  Delegation. 

The  official  delegations  in  attendance  were,  Argentina:  Señor  Don 
Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Señor  Dr.  Ricardo  C.  Aldao,  Señor  Dr.  V. 
Villamil,  Señor  Dr.  John  E.  Zimmerman.  Bolivia:  Señor  Dr.  Ignacio 
Calderón,  Señor  Dr.  Adolfo  BaUivian.  Brazil:  Dr.  Amaro  Caval- 
canti. Chile:  Señor  Dr.  Luis  Izquierdo,  Señor  Dr.  Augusto  Villa- 
nueva,  Señor  Dr.  Gonzalo  Vergara  Bulnes.  Colombia:  Señor  Dr. 
Santiago  Perez  Triana,  Señor  Dr.  Roberto  Ancizar.  Costa  Rica: 
Señor  Dr.  Mariano  Guardia,  Mr.  John  M.  Keith.  Cuba:  Señor  Dr. 
Pablo  Desvemine  y  Galdos,  Señor  Dr.  Porfirio  Franca  y  Alvarez  de  la 
Campa,  Señor  Dr.  Octavio  Zayas.  Dominican  Republic:  Señor  Dr. 
Francisco  J.  Peynado,  Señor  Dr.  Enrique  Jimenez.  Ecuador:  Señor 
Dr.  Juan  Cueva  Garcia,  Señor  Dr.  Vicente  Gonzalez,  Señor  Dr. 
Enrique  Gallardo.  Guatemala:  Señor  Dr.  Victor  Sanchez  Ocaña. 
Señor  Dr.  Carlos  Herrera,  Señor  Dr.  Juan  Lara.  Honduras:  Señor 
Dr.  Leopoldo  Cordova,  Señor  Dr.  D.  Fortin,  Señor  Dr.  Alejandro 
S.^ara.  Nicaragua:  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  Mr.  Albert 
Strauss.  Panama:  Señor  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona,  Señor  Dr.  Ramon 
F.  Acevedo,  Señor  Dr.  Ramon  Arias,  jr.  Paraguay:  Señor  Dr.  Hector 
Velazquez,  Mr.  William  Wallace  White.  Peru:  Señor  Dr.  Isaac 
Alzamora,  Señor  Dr.  Eduardo  Higginson.  Salvador:  Señor  Dr. 
Alfonso  Quiñones,  Señor  Dr.  Jose  Suay,  Señor  Dr.  Roberto  Aguilar. 
Uruguay:  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  Señor  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra,  Señor  Dr. 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena;  and  Venezuela:  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Rafael 
Rincones. 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  invited  to  attend  the  con- 
ference were:  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  the 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Minister  of  Cuba,  the  Minister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua, 
he  Minister  of  Panama,  the  Minister  of  Paraguay,  the  Minister  of 
Peru,  the  Minister  of  Salvador,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  the 
Minister  of  Venezuela. 

The  executive  officers  included  L.  S.  Rowe,  LL.  D.,  secretary 
general,  and  the  ipUowing  assistant  secretaries  general:  Wilham 
Franklin  Sands,  Basil  Miles,  J.  S.  Gittings,  jr.^  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  conference  included:  Aerts,  G.  A.,  presi- 
dent Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Allen,  Frederic  W. 
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DR.    AMARO    CAVALCANTI,    THE    BRAZILIAN     DELEGATE,   AND    HIS    WIFE    AND 

DAUGHTER. 
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AMBASSADOR  SUAREZ-ML'JICA  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHILEAN  DELEGATION. 
Luis  Izquierdo,  Gonzalo  V.  Bulnes,  Ambassador  Eduardo  SuArez-Mujica,  and  Augusto  Viilanueva. 
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(vice  J.  J.  Storrow),  Boston,  Mass.;  Ardrey,  J.  Howard,  cashier  City 
National  Bank,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Arnold,  J.  J.,  banker,  Chicago,  111.; 
Austin,  Richard  L.,  chairman  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Barrett,  Hon.  John,  Director  General  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Belmont,  August,  New  York  City;  Bixby,  Wil- 
liam K.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Boyd,  L.  C,  banker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Brown,  F.  Q.,  New  York  City;  Brown,  James,  Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bryan,  Hon.  William  Jennings,  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Burleson,  Hon.  Albert  Sidney,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Washington,  D.  C;  Butterworth,  William,  president  Deere  & 
Co.,  Moline,  lU.;  Calderón,  Señor  Don  Ignacio,  Minister  of  Bolivia, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Chamorro,  Gen.  Don  E.,  Minister  of  Nicaragua, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Clapham,  A.  G.,  president  Commercial  National 
Bank,  Washington,  D.  C;  Clausen,  John,  Crocker  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Conant,  Charles  A.,  New  York  City;  Cone, 
Caesar,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  ;  Conklin,  Franklin,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Coolidge, 
J.  Randolph,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cordova,  Dr.  Don  G.,  Minister  of 
Elcuador,  New  York;  Crane,  Charles  R.,  Chicago,  111.;  Curtiss, 
Frederic  R.,  chairman  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  DaGama, 
Domicio,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Washington,  D.  C;  Davies,  Hon. 
Joseph  E.,  chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Davison,  Henry  P.,  New  York;  Deans,  H.  G.  P.,  Merchants*  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  lU.;  De  Céspedes,  Dr.  Carlos  M.,  Minister  of 
Cuba,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Defrees,  Joseph  H.,  Chicago,  111.  ;  De  Lanoy, 
William  C,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C;  Delano, 
Frederick  A.,  vice  governor.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C;  De  Lima,  E.  A.,  banker,  New  York;  de  Navarro,  Alfonso,  vice 
president  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City;  De  Pena,  Dr. 
Carlos  M.,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dommici 
San  tosa.  Dr.  Don,  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Douglas, 
William  H.,  New  York;  Duval,  G.  L.,  New  York  City;  Eaton,  Fred- 
erick H.,  New  York;  Edson,  John  Joy,  Washington,  D.  C;  Eldridge, 
H.  R.,  vice  president  National  City  Bank,  New  York;  Emerson,  Guy, 
New  York  City;  Esberg,  A.  I.,  New  York;  Fahey,  John  H.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Fairchild,  Samuel  J.,  New  York;  Falconer,  Charles  E.,  presi- 
dent Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Fancher,  E.  R.,  governor  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Farquhar,  A.  B.,  York,  Pa.;  FarreU,  James  A.,  president  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York;  Fisher,  Edmund  D.,  banker,  New 
York;  Flint,  Charles  R.,  New  York  City;  Forgan,  J.  B.,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  lU.;  Frederick,  Leopold,  New  York;  Fuerth, 
Otto  H.,  New  York;  Galliher,  W.  T.,  president  American  National 
Bank,  Washington,  D.  C;  Gary,  Elbert  H.,  chairman  board  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York;  Goodhue,  F.  A.,  vice  president 
First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Mass;  Goodwin,  EUiot  H.,  secretary 
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MINISTER  CALDERÓN  OF  BOLIVIA  AND  MADAME  CALDERÓN. 
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MINISTER  MÉNDEZ  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GUATEMALAN  DELEGATION. 

Minister  Joaquin  Méndez,  Francisco  Sanchez  Litour,  secretary  of  the  legation,  Victor  Sanches 
Carlos  Herrera,  Rodriguez  Beteta,  secretary  of  the  delegation,  and  Juan  S.  Lara. 
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THE  CUBAN   DELEGATES. 
Porfirio  Franca  y  Alvarez  de  la  Campa,  Pablo  Desvemine  y  Oaldos,  and  Octavio  Zayas. 
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MINISTER  CÓRDOVA  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ECUADORIAN  DELEGATION. 
Vicente  Gonzalez,  Minister  Gonzalo  S.  Córdova,  Juan  Cueva  Garcia,  and  Enrique  Gallardo. 
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United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C;  Gorrell, 
Frank  E.,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C;  Grace, 
Joseph  P.,  New  York;  Gregory,  Hon.  Thomas  Watt.,  Attorney 
General,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Guggenheim,  Daniel,  president  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York;  Hamlin,  Charles  S.,  governor 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Harding,  W.  P.  G.,  mem- 
ber Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hardy,  Caldwell, 
banker,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Harper,  Robert  N.,  president  District  National 
Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Harris,  A.  M.,  New  York  City;  Harris,  Hon. 
William  J.,  commissioner  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 

D.  C;  Harrison,  Fairfax,  president  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Hart,  Francis  R.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hepburn,  A.  B.,  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hollander,  Prof.  J.  E.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Holhday,  John  H.,  IndianapoUs, 
Ind.;  Howard,  A.  B.,  New  York;  Imhofl,  C.  H.,  vice  president, 
Irving  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ingle,  William,  chair- 
man Federal  ReserveBank,  Richmond,  Va.;  Jaffray,  C.  T.,  vice  presi- 
dent. First  National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  Jiminez,  Dr.  Enrique, 
Minister  of  Dominican  Republic,  Washington,  D.  C;  Johnson,  Alba 
B.,  president  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jones, 
Do  Witt  Clinton,  American  Dyewood  Co.,  New  York  City;  Jordan, 
G.  G.,  banker,  Columbus,  Ga.;  Kent,  Fred  I.,  vice  president  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kies,  W.  S.,  National  Qty  Bank,  New 
York  City;  Kiler,  Charles  A., Champaign,  111.;  Kretz,  George H.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Lage,  Frederick,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lane,  Miles  B.,  presi- 
dent Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Loeb,  Wil- 
liam, jr.,  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Lufkin, 

E.  C,  The  Texas  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lyerly,  Charles  A.,  president 
First  National  Bank,  Chattanooga  Tenn.;  McChord,  Joseph  A.,  gov- 
ernor Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  McQueen,  H.  C,  banker, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  ;  McRoberts,  Samuel,  vice  president  National  Qty 
Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Maddox,  Robert  F.,  American  National 
Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mahana,  George  S.,  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
New  York  City;  Martin,  William  McC,  chairman  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Méndez,  Señor  Don  J.,  Minister  of  Guatemala, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Miller,  Hon.  Adolph  G.,  member  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miller,  J.  Z.,  jr.,  chairman  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Kansas  Cit}-;  Minotto,  James,  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mitchell,  C.  D.,  president  Chattanooga 
Plow  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Morales,  Dr.  Don  E.  A.,  Minister  of 
Panama,  Washington,  D.  C;  Morgan,  J.  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Muchnic,  Charles,  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York  City;  Naon, 
Rómulo  S.,  Argentine  Ambassador,  Washington,  D.  C;  Newton,  Hon. 
Byron  R.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Nickerson,  J.  F.,  vice  president,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
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MINISTER  EMILIANO  CHAMORRO  OF  NICARAGUA,  DELEGATE  PEDRO  RAFAEL 
CUADRA,  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DELEGATION,  PEDRO  JOAQUIN 
CUADRA. 
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SECRETARY    MEZA    OF    THE    SALVADOR     LEGATION     AND    THE    SALVADOREAN 

DELEGATES. 

Carlos  A.  Meza,  Alfonso  Quiñones,  Roberto  Aguilar,  and  Jos«^  Suay. 
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Chicago,  III.;  Norris,  George  W.,  banker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Norton, 
Charles  D.,  First  National  Bank,  New  York;  Numsen,  George  N., 
president  National  Canners'  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.;  O'Brien, 
Hon.  Edward  C,  New  York;  O'Neil,  J.  F.,  president  Fulton  Foundry 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Osborne,  Hon.  John  E.,  First  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Washington,  D.  C;  Osbom,  William  H.,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Owens,  Dr.  Clarence  J.,  manag- 
ing director.  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Paine,  A.  G.,  jr.,  president  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Co.,  New  York; 
Parry,    Hon.    W.    H.,   Commissioner    Federal    Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Patchin,  Robert  H.,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Coimcil,  New  York;  Penfield,  Walter  S.,  lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Penny,  David  H.  G.,  vice  president  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York 
Perry,  Marsden  J.,  president  Union  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
PhiUips,  Hon.  William,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington 
D.  C;  Pierson,  Lewis  E.,  president  Austin  Nichols  Co.,  New  York 
Potter,W.C., GuarantyTrustCo., New  York,  N.Y.;  Price,  Theodore  H., 
New  York  City;  Raskob,  John  J.,  treasurer  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Redfield,  Hon.  Wüham  Cox,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Reynolds,  George  M.,  Commer- 
cial &  Continental  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.;  Rhett,  R.  G.,  banker, 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Rhoads,  Charles  J.,  governor  Federal  reserve  bank, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rice,  E.  W.,  jr.,  president  General  Electric  Co., 
New  York  City;  Richards,  George  H.,  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
New  York  City;  Rovensky,  J.  E.,  National  Bank  of  Commerotít  New 
York;  Rowe,  W.  S.,  president  First  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Rublee,   Hon.   George,   Commissioner   Federal  Trade   Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Ruperti,  J.,  New  York;  Ryan,  John  D.,  president 
Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,   New  York;  Sachs,   Samuel,   Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.,  New  York;  Saunders,  W.  L.,  New  York;  Schiff,  Morti- 
mer L.,  New  York;  Schmidt,  George  P.,  New  York;  Schoonmaker, 
S.  L.,  chairman  board  of  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York; 
Sherrill,  Charles  H.,  New  York  City;  Simmons,  W.  D.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Smith,  James  E.,  banker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Spcyer,  James,  New 
York;  Storrow,  James  J.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Straight,  Willard,  New  York; 
Suarez-Mujica,    Don   Eduardo,   Chilean   Ambassador,    Washington, 
D.  C;  Strong,  Benjamin,  jr.,  governor  Federal  reserve  bank.  New 
York;    Sutter,  Charles  S.,  chairman  Business  Men^s  League   of   St. 
Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Swiggett,  Dr.  Glen  L.,  Pan  American  Union, 
Tedcastle,  A.  W.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Vanderhp,  Frank  A.,  president 
National  City  Bank,  New  York;  Velazquez,  Hector,  Minister  of  Para- 
guay, New  York;  Wade,  F.   J.,  banker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Warburg, 
Hon.  Paul  M.,  member  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Warden,  Charles  W.,  president  Continental  Trust  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Warfield,  Edwin,  president  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
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MINISTER    EUSÉBIO    A.   MORALES   OF    PANAMA,    HIS  DAUGHTER,  AND  RAMON  Y. 
ACEVEDO  AND  ARISTIDES  ARJONA  OF  THE  PANAMAN  DELEGATION. 
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THE    PARAGUAYAN    DELEGATES     MINISTER   HÉCTOR  VELAZQUEZ   AND   WILLIAM 
WALLACE  WHITE  AND  MRS.  WHITE. 
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Warren,  Charles  B.,  president  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Warren,  Charles  W.,  Continental  Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Wells, 
Rolla,  governor  Federal  reserve  bank,  St.  liouis.  Mo.  ;  Wexler,  Solo- 
mon, president  Whitney-Central  National  Bank,  New  Orleans,  La.  ; 
Wheeler,  Harry  A.,  vice  president  Union  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  III.; 
White,  J.  G.,  president  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York;  Wiggin,  A.  H., 
New  York;  Williams,  John  Skelton,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Washington,  D.  C;  WilUams,  R.  Lancaster,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Willis, 
H.  Parker,  secretary  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
Wilson,  Hon.  William  Bauchop,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Wilson,  Dr.  W.  P.,  director  Commercial  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Wing,  Daniel  G.,  president  First  National  Bank,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Wood,  Edward  Randolph,  vice  president  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Yanes,  Francisco  J.,  Assistant  Director 
General  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Olcott,  Hon.  J. 
Van  Vechten,  President  Pan  American  States  Association,  New 
York;  Brand,  Charles  J.,  Chief  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organi- 
zation, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Thompson, 
Hon.  Arthur,  member  of  the  Nicaraguan-Mexican  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Elliott,  Hon.  Milton  C,  counsel  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Seligman,  Isaac  M.,  of  J.  W.  Seligman 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Burke,  John,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Downey,  Hon.  George  E.,  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C;  WooUey,  Robert  W.,  Auditor  for 
the  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C;  Bancroft,  Charles 
G.,  President  International  Trust  Co.,  Boston;  Erskine,  A.  R.,  Vice- 
President  Studebaker  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Moore,  Hon.  John  Bas- 
sett,  Professor  of  International  Law,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  Given,  T.  Hart,  President  Farmers  Deposit  &  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Bippus,  W.  F.,  Treasurer  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Cornell,  Charles  L.,  Treasurer  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co.,  New  York;  Francis,  David  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Fuller,  Paul,  New 
York;  Goldstein,  L.  S.,  New  Orleans;  Green,  C.  A.,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  New  York;  Grevstad,  Hon.  N.  A.,  ex- 
United  States  Minister  to  Uruguay;  Hurley,  Hon.  Edward  M.,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C;  Jay,  Pierre,  Chair- 
man Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York  ;  Johnston,  Archibald,  Vice 
President  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  New  York;  Joy,  Benjamin, 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Mass.;  Keith,  Charles  S.,  Keith 
&  Perry,  Kansas  City;  Kelly,  N.  B.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Legerdie,  WiUiam  C,  New  York;  McCrosky,  James 
Warren,  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York;  Malburn,  William  P., 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Meeker,  Arthur,  Armour  Grain  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Owen,  T.  Hart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  Parker,  Walter,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Pepper,  Charles  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
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TUE  URUGUAYAN  DELEGATION. 


Pedro  Cosío.  Minister  Carlos  Morla  de  Pena,  José  Richling,  Secretary  of  the  Delegation,  and  Gabriel 
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Reynolds,  Hon.  James  B.,  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, Washington,  D.  C;  Rich,  John  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Rossel,  John  S.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Rue,  Levi  L.,  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Shapleigh,  A.  L.,  Commercial  Club,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Shirley,  James  J.,  T.  A.  Gillespie  Co.,  New  York;  Sulz- 
berger, G.  F.,  Sulzberger  &  Sons,  New  York;  Thomas,  E.  P.,  United 
States  Steel  Products' Co.,  New  York;  Toby,  George  P.,  A.  B.  Leach 
&  Co.,  New  York;Townley,  Calvert,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  and  Travesía,  Hon.  Martin,  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico;  Untermyer,  Samual,  NewiYdrk;  Hasings,  S.  M., 
Chicago;  Ham,  CUfïordD.,  Iowa;  Hammond,  John  Hays,  New  York. 

The  questions  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
consideration  of  the  group  committees  were  as  follows: 

I.  Public  finance:  PubUc  revenues  and  expenditures  as  affected 
by  recent  events  in  Europe;  measures  adopted  to  meet  the  situation; 
proposed  remedies;  possibilities  of  international  cooperation.  II.  The 
monetary  situation:  Conditions  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war;  effects  of  the  war;  possibilities  of  international  coopera- 
tion; outlook  [for  uniform  monetary  standards.  III.  [The  present 
banking  situation:  Conditions  existing  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war;  the  estabUshment  of  branch  banks 
and  of  direct  exchange;  possibilities  of  further  international  coopera- 
tion. IV.  The  financing  of  pubUc  improvements:  (a)  The  under- 
writing of  national  loans;  (b)  the  imderwriting  of  Provincial  or  State 
loans;  (c)  the  imderwriting  of  municipal  loans;  (d)  the  relation  of 
public  credit  to  a  well-organized  system  of  taxation  and  a  balanced 
budget.  V.  The  financing  of  private  enterprises:  (a)  The  present 
needs  of  public  service  companies,  such  as  railroad,  street  rail- 
way, electric  light,  gas,  and  power  companies;  (6)  The  needs  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers;  (c)  the  financing  of  seasonable  crops; 
(d)  the  consideration  of  plans  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  status  for 
collateral  as  security  for  commodity  loans;  (e)  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing greater  uniformity  in  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  in 
customs  regulations,  and  the  more  effective  protection  of  trade-marks. 
VI.  The  extension  of  inter- American  markets:  (a)  Long-term 
credits  as  a  means  of  stimulating  in  ter- American  trade;  (b)  accept- 
ances and  discoxmts  (including  warehouse  receipts)  as  a  means  of 
extending  in  ter- American  trade;  (c)  the  establishment  of  direct  ex- 
change (often  referred  to  as  "dollar  exchange'')  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending American  trade;  (d)  the  adaptation  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  United  States  to  the  needs  of  the  nations  of  Central 
and  South  America;  (e)  tariff  laws  as  affecting  trade  with  the  United 
States.  VII.  Merchant  marine  and  improved  transportation 
faciUties:  (a)  Increased  and  improved  ocean  transportation  facili- 
ties— (1)  the  present  needs  in  this  respect,  (2)  statement  of  shipping 
facilities  now  enjoyed,  (3)  suggestions  as  to  the'best  means  of  securing 
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improved  transportation  service,  (4)  what  public  or  private  encour- 
agement for  improved  transportation  facilities  can  be  expected  from 
the  countries  represented  at  the  conference;  (b)  improved  postal 
facilities  (including  money  orders)  and  parcel  post. 

The  first  general  session  took  place  on  Monday  morning,  May  24, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presiding.  The  program  consisted  of 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  guests  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  responses  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  and  a  welcome  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan. 
Following  this  session  President  Wilson  received  the  members  of  the 
conference  and  their  families  at  the  White  House.  The  second  general 
session  convened  at  2.30  on  the  same  afternoon  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  and  addresses  were  dehvered  by  Hon.  WiUiam  G.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  Albert  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster 
General;  and  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Remarks  were  delivered  by  delegates  and  invited  guests,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  the  group  committees.  Monday 
evening  a  reception  was  tendered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  official  delegates  and  invited  guests 
at  the  Pan  American  Building. 

The  third  general  session  convened  on  Tuesday  morning  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Hon. 
Paul  Warburg,  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  and  these 
were  followed  by  remarks  by  delegates  and  invited  guests.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  a  luncheon  was  tendered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  his  residence  to  delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Ecuador. 

Following  the  luncheon  the  meetings  of  group  conferences  were 
held  in  special  conference  rooms  assigned  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Hotel  Shoreham. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  His  Excellency,  the  Argentine  Ambas- 
sador Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naón  tendered  a  reception  to  delegates  and 
invited  guests  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Argentine  independence  at  the  Argentine  Embassy. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  May  26,  the  group  conferences  met  again. 
At  1  o'clock  the  Secretary  of  State  tendered  a  luncheon  at  his  resi- 
dence to  the  delegates  from  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  the  group  conferences  again  met.  In  the  evening 
the  delegates  and  guests  enjoyed  motor  trips  around  the  beautiful 
parks  of  the  city,  arriving  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,  where  a  tea  was 
given  in  their  honor  by  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  fourth  general  session  convened  on  Thursday  morning,  May  27, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  The  program  consisted  of  addresses  by 
93189— Bull.  5—15-3 
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the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  a  consideration  of  such  matters  as  were  presented  by  dele- 
gates and  guests.  At  the  general  sessions  the  delegates  and  gue^sts 
expressed  themselves  freely  on  questions  or  matters  they  desired  to 
discuss.  After  this  session  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tendered 
a  luncheon  to  the  members  of  the  conference  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence the  use  of  the  Mayjlower,  which  sailed  from  the  navy  yard  for 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  the  home  of  George  Washington,  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

At  10  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  the  28th,  sessions  of  the  group 
conferences  were  again  held.  At  the  fifth  general  session  on  Friday 
afternoon  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  the  conference  committees 
submitted  their  reports.  Following  this  session  the  delegates  and 
guests,  together  with  the  families  of  the  members  of  the  conference, 
enjoyed  a  motor  trip  to  the  Capitol,  Congressional  Library,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Myer,  where  a  special  drill  had  been  ordered  in  their 
honor. 

The  sixth  general  and  closing  session  of  the  conference  took  place 
on  Saturday  morning,  May  29,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  After 
further  reports  were  submitted  by  the  conference  committees,  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  delivered  the  closing  address.  On  Saturday  night  a 
large  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  delegates  and  guests  of  the  con- 
ference by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  Sunday  noon  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs.  Peters  entertained  the 
official  delegations  and  their  families  at  a  breakfast  in  their  home  at 
'^Woodley.'' 

Leaving  Washington  Monday  morning,  May  31,  the  members  of 
the  conference  will  start  on  a  tour  to  some  of  the  principal  cities. 
After  luncheon  at  Annapohs,  the  first  stop,  they  will  proceed  to 
Baltimore.  Leaving  Baltimore  Tuesday  morning,  June  1,  they  will 
go  to  Philadelphia  and  remain  there  until  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Pittsburgh  follows  in  the  itinerary.  Here  the  party  will  stay  Thurs- 
day, June  3,  and  part  of  Friday,  going  to  St.  Louis  whore  they  are 
due  Saturday  morning,  June  5.  From  St.  Louis  the  delegates  will 
proceed  to  Chicago,  remaining  there  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June 
7  and  8,  leaving  late  that  night  for  Detroit.  After  one  day  in  Detroit, 
where  they  are  expected  on  June  9,  they  will  visit  Niagara  Falls  and 
Buffalo.  Leaving  Buffalo  Friday,  June  11,  at  midnight,  the  party 
goes  to  Boston,  making  a  brief  stop  at  Schenectady  en  route.  Satur- 
day and  part  of  Sunday,  June  12  and  13,  will  be  spent  in  Boston, 
from  where  the}"  wall  leave  for  New  York  City. 
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NINETY-TWO  years  ago  the  Rising  Star  spread  her  white 
wings  to  the  breeze  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  bound  for  Argentina.  Commanding  this 
ship  was  a  man  who  had  just  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  but,  like  many  a  New  England  lad  of  those  days,  he  had  served 
some  years  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  was  regarded  in  shipping 
circles  as  a  fine  type  of  the  resourceful  young  master. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  and  nothing  was  heard  from  the  Rising 
Star;  but  that  fact  was  not  considered  unusual,  because  facilities 
for  communication  were  as.  yet  but  little  developed.  The  owners  of 
the  manufactured  goods  that  composed  the  ship's  cargo  doubtless 
felt  no  uneasiness  in  the  absence  of  news  from  the  gallant  commander, 
Capt.  Wm.  Wheelwright.  But  finally  the  word  came  that  the 
Rising  Star  had  met  disaster  after  safely  navigating  6,000  miles  of 
Atlantic  Ocean;  that  she  was  totally  wrecked  m  the  La  Plata  River 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  La  Plata,  Argentina's  model  city. 

The  captain  and  his  sailors  managed  to  reach  land  and  for  a  time, 
it  is  said,  they  led  a  nomadic  life  among  the  natives  and  settlers  of 
the  growing  Argentina. 

Capt.  Wheelwright  finally  secured  work  on  a  ship  bound  for  Chile, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  the  chief  port  of  a  country 
that  was  destined  to  honor  this  young  castaway  for  his  countless 
commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

In  1824  young  Wheelwright  appears  to  have  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  secure  the  position  of  United  States  consul  at  Guayaquil, 
where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  and  at  the  same  time 
became  a  factor  in  the  shipping  world  of  that  section.  He  finally 
settled  at  Valparaiso  and  gradually  became  prominent  in  commercial 
development  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  He  sought 
capital  to  establish  a  shipping  service  that  he  perceived  woidd  benefit 
Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia. 

Capitalists  in  the  United  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  plans  and 
propositions  and  he  finally  visited  England,  where  he  was  successful 
in  securing  a  hearing.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  with  over 
$1,000,000  capital,  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  became  the 
general  manager.  Two  steamships,  the  OJtile  and  the  Peru,  were 
constructed  in  English  yards,  and  in  1840  they  appeared  in  ports  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America;  being  the  first  steam-propelled 
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WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT. 

This  picture  represents  the  North  American  captain  of  industry  after  he  had  attained  fame  and 
honor  as  a  promoter  of  steamships  and  railways.  By  his  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance 
a  steamship  service  was  established  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  in  1840  and  later  a 
railway  was  const nu-ted  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo,  the  first  steam  road  in  South  America. 
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vessels  to  navigate  those  waters.  The  event  was  signalized  by  crowds 
of  people  flocking  to  see  the  strange  sea  craft;  bands  of  music  and 
great  enthusiasm  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  various  ports.  Every- 
where Mr.  Wheelwright  was  proclaimed  a  benefactor.  In  17  years 
he  had  risen  from  a  castaway  to  a  most  exalted  position  in  the 
public  eye. 

Steamship  service  being  established,  this  tireless  spirit  turned  his 
attention  to  railway  development.  By  raising  funds  and  construct- 
ing a  line  from  the  Chilean  port  of  Caldera  to  mines  in  the  Andes  at 
Copiapo,  he  gave  to  South  America  its  first  50  miles  of  railway. 

Later  he  turned  his  activity  to  Argentina,  and  after  many  reverses 
and  considerable  work  under  serious  handicaps,  Wheelwright  saw 
his  railway  from  Rosario  to  Cordoba,  246  miles,  inaugurated  in  May, 
1870.  Still  later  Mr.  Wheelwright  built  a  railroad  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  La  Plata;  and  as  a  coincidence  this  road  was  completed  just 
50  years  after  Wheelwright  and  his  companions  were  wrecked  near 
the  spot  where  the  road  terminates. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  died  in  London  in  1873,  and  later  his  remains  were 
taken  to  his  native  birth  place  (Newburyport,  Mass.)  and  interred. 
His  death  was  widely  mourned  in  three  continents. 

Another  North  American,  just  13  years  yoimger  than  Wheelwright, 
who  left  great  monuments  to  his  skill  and  resourcefulness  in  South 
America,  was  Henry  Meiggs. 

In  1848,  Meiggs,  then  a  young  man,  sailed  from  New  York  for  San 
Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  which  was  sold,  it  is  said,  for  many 
times  its  value,  owing  to  the  great  building  activity  of  Cahfomia, 
then  in  the  fever  of  the  gold  discoveries.  During  his  six  years  resi- 
dence in  California  Meiggs  became  first  a  man  of  wealth  and  after- 
ward a  bankrupt.  As  a  last  resort,  he  put  his  few  effects  aboard  a 
saihng  vessel  and  with  his  family,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  sailed 
away  from  San  Francisco  forever.  He  was  finally  traced  to  Australia 
and  later  to  Chile. 

In  a  new  field  of  activity  he  raised  capital,  and  in  1861  took  charge 
of  the  building  of  a  railway  from  the  Chilean  seaport  of  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  This  work  was  completed  in  1863, 
and  some  of  its  engineering  problems  are  to-day  marvels  of  skill  in 
railway  construction. 

After  12  years  in  Chile,  Meiggs 's  restless  ambition  caused  him  to 
seek  newer  fields,  which  he  found  in  Peru.  He  arrived  in  that 
country  just  at  the  time  the  Government  was  becoming  interested  in 
a  railway  to  the  Amazon  region.  Benj.  F.  Bates,  another  North 
American,  had  preceded  Meiggs  to  Peru  and  did  much  to  start  railway 
construction.  The  former  died  in  1868  and  then  the  mantle  of 
building  fell  upon  Meiggs,  and  during  the  following  seven  years  he 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  pushing  a  railway  up  seemingly  impossible 
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HENRY  MEIGGS. 

The  name  and  fame  of  this  great  railway  builder  are 
known  throughout  North  and  South  America.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1811,  and  later 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  active  in  railwav 
construction  not  only  in  Peru,  but  also  In  Chile;  his 
most  celebrated  undertaking,  however,  is  the  Oroya 
Railway  in  Peru. 
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WILLI.\M  IT.  ASPINWALL. 

The  New  York  merchant,  who.  among  others,  provided  the 
funds  for  constructing  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  At  midnight  on  January  27,  IS.'io,  during  a 
tropical  downpour,  the  hist  rail  was  laid,  and  the  followint? 
day  the  first  locomotive  passed  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
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heights.  Before  the  death  of  Meiggs  in  1877  the  road  had  been  built 
for  87  of  the  136  miles  from  Callao  to  Oroya,  which  the  original  plans 
contemplated.  The  building  of  this  road  was  and  still  remains  one 
of  the  marvelous  engineering  feats  of  the  ages,  and  it  must  be  seen  to 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  construction.  The  highest  point 
is  in  the  Galera  Tunnel,  15,645  feet  above  sea  level,  or  only  136  feet 
lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  which  defies  so  many  travelers. 

Another  railway  in  Peru,  the  line  from  Moliendo  to  Arequipa,  107 
miles,  owes  its  construction  to  the  indefatigable  energy  and  resource- 
fulness of  Henry  Meiggs. 

The  great  builder  died  in  1877,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  at 
Villegas,  on  the  railroad  between  Callao  and  Lima.  A  simple  cross 
marks  his  resting  place;  but  the  thousands  of  people  who  annually 
journey  over  this  marvelous  railway  are  reminded  of  the  tireless 
energy  of  the  North  American,  who  died  beloved  and  honored 
throughout  Peru.  Be  it  said  to  his  honor,  he  paid  off  most  of  his 
indebtedness  in  San  Francisco,  even  to  his  old  washerwoman,  to 
whom  he  sent  a  bar  of  silver  which  made  her  comfortable  for.  life. 

Shortly  before  the  California  gold  discoveries,  in  1848-49,  startled 
the  world,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  two  mail  lines  of  steamships.  One  of  these  lines  was  to 
operate  from  New  York  to  the  Chagres  River,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  the  city  of  Colon  is  now  located,  and  the  other  was 
to  connect  Panama,  San  Francisco,  and  ports  of  Oregon.  How  these 
mails  were  to  be  conveyed  across  47  miles  of  the  sickly  swamps  of 
Panama  was  a  problem  left  to  be  worked  out.  A  few  men  were  wise 
enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  transit  at  the  Isthmus: 
for  the  finding  of  gold  in  California  had  started  thousands  of  people 
from  the  Eastern  States  toward  the  land  of  supposed  riches.  Three 
routes  lay  open  to  these  adventurers:  Across  3,000  miles  of  new 
country;  12,000  miles  by  sailing  ship  around  Cape  Horn,  or  the 
journey  of  47  miles  across  Panama,  connecting  at  either  side  of  the 
Isthmus  with  the  ship  lines  above  mentioned. 

Six  North  American  financiers,  of  whom  the  well-known  New 
York  merchant,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  was  the  leading  spirit,  supplied 
capital  for  building  the  much-needed  railroad  across  Panama. 
Aspinwall  was  assisted  by  John  L.  Stevens,  Henry  Chauncey,  George 
Law,  Alexander  Center,  and  David  Hoadley.  The  chief  engineer 
was  George  M.  Tott^n,  aided  by  numerous  other  distinguished 
engineers  from  the  United  States. 

The  financiers  provided  from  time  to  time  $8,000,000.  The  survey 
was  begun  in  1850.  At  midnight  on  January  27,  1855,  during  a 
tropical  downpour  the  last  rail  in  the  road  was  laid.  Panama  and 
Aspinwall  (now  Colon)  were  at  last  connected  by  a  railroad,  and  the 
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EARLY  SCENES  ALONG  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  PRESENT  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  survey  was  commenced  in  May,  18.50.  and  the  drawings  here  presented  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  engineên<  who  pursued  the  work.  The  air  was  laden  with  pestilential  vapors 
and  swarmed  with  sand  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Only  by  use  of  gaute  veils  protecting  the  face  could  the 
men  work.    The  nights  were  even  more  horrible 
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following  day  a  locomotive  passed  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  distance  of 
47  miles. 

To  recount  the  difficulties,  the  hardships,  the  discouragements,  the 
dangers,  the  loss  of  life,  during  the  five  eventful  years  of  construc- 
tion would  consume  too  much  space.  There  were  many  dark  months 
when  capital  was  exhausted,  and  when  the  maladies  of  jungle  life 
seemed  to  be  past  human  endurance.  Fevers  and  tropical  diseases 
caused  havoc  among  laborers  and  leaders  alike,  but  success  finally 
came  and  the  honors  of  the  vast  undertaking  were  borne  by  the 
engineers  who  pushed  the  work,  as  well  as  by  Aspinwall  and  his 
associates  whose  financial  aid  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  lived  until  1875;  long  enough  to  see  not  only  his 
road  across  Panama  a  success  but  also  the  trans-Pacific  line  of  steam- 
ships, the  Pacific  Mail,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing,  well 
established  as  a  world  carrier  of  freight  and  passengers.  The  great 
financier  died  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  67,  beloved  and  honored  as 
one  of  America's  great  builders. 

The  story  of  the  work  of  Col.  George  Earle  Church  is  written  into 
the  history  of  many  countries  of  Latin  America. 

In  1857  the  financial  crisis  checked  railway  construction  work  in  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  Church,  then  a  young  civil  engineer  who  had 
already  rendered  important  services  to  the  railways  of  his  native 
country,  sought  and  secured  work  in  Argentina.  Upon  arrival  in 
Buenos  Aires,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission  sent  to 
explore  the  Patagonian  frontier.  This  body  of  men  in  nine  months 
traveled  7,000  miles  horseback  and  afoot,  fought  several  battles  with 
savages,  and  had  many  other  exciting  experiences.  Notwithstanding 
the  hardships  encountered,  young  Church  and  most  of  his  companions 
returned  to  civilization,  to  hear  the  story  that  they  had  been  burned 
at  the  stake. 

In  1860  Mr.  Church  surveyed  the  route  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  Argentina,  but  shortly  thereafter  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
volunteered  and  for  several  years  saw  active  service  at  the  front,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Next  we  find  the  young  man  serving  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
Mexico,  where  he  met  the  Bolivian  minister  to  that  country.  This 
individual  was  Gen.  Quevedo,  who  invited  Mr.  Church  to  the  heart  of 
South  America  to  open  the  country  to  the  world. 

During  the  following  10  years  civilization  saw  little  of  Church;  he 
was  penetrating  jungles,  more  often  with  only  savage  companions 
than  otherwise.  He  visited  in  connection  with  his  work  practically 
all  of  the  countries  of  South  America,  stopping  in  Uruguay  long 
enough  to  start  several  important  engineering  works. 
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COL.  GEORGE  EARL  CHURCH. 

This  distinguished  enRineer  was  equally  well  known  and  honored  In  many  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. Uis  early  work  in  the  forests  of  the  Madeira  paved  the  way  for  the  Mamore-Madeira 
Railway.  N  umerous  great  enterprises  in  South  and  Central  America  were  carried  to  consummation 
under  his  supervision. 
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WILLIAM  R.  GRACE, 

Fotmder  of  the  intfirnational  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  which  has  its  own  ships  and  branch  establish- 
ments in  various  sections  of  the  Americas.  Mr.  Grace  was  only  18  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Peru, 
but  seeins  the  great  possibilities  remained  there  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  Later  he  made  his 
home  in  New  York  and  was  twice  mayor  of  the  city,  where  he  died  in  1904. 
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His  main  aim,  however,  was  to  build  a  railroad  around  the  falls  of 
the  Madeira.  The  numerous  attempts  to  construct  this  road  were 
based  largely  on  the  initiative  work  of  Col.  Church.  The  road  was 
finally  completed,  and  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  in  September,  1912, 
a  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  with  oiTicials  of  Brazil 
and  of  the  rauway  company  participated  in  the  opening  of  this  jungle 
railroad — a  tribute  not  only  to  the  early  work  of  Col.  Church,  but  to 
many  others  who  carried  the  enterprise  to  consummation. 

After  experience  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  Col.  Church  was 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  out  certain 
commercial  investigations  in  Ecuador;  later  he  was  engaged  in  rail- 
way work  in  Costa  Rica. 

He  wrote  several  books  based  on  his  travels,  which  were  regarded 
as  classics,  and  which  to-day  are  frequently  consulted  by  those  inter- 
ested in  early  developments  in  South  America.  Col.  Church  returned 
to  his  native  land  and  died  January  4,  1910. 

The  name  of  William  R.  Grace  is  known  all  over  the  Americas  as 
an  initiator  of  enterprises  and  a  creator  of  business.  A  native  of 
Ireland  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  adoption,  he  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  North  American  individual  to  develop  com- 
merce between  the  countries  of  the  Americas.  To-day  the  Grace 
establishments,  or  agencies,  are  found  in  the  leading  business  centers 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  well  as  in  cities  of  the  United 
States,  whUe  the  steamships  that  fly  the  flag  of  the  house  of  Grace 
are  known  in  all  ports  of  the  Americas  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Young  Grace  was  only  18  years  of  age  when  he  first  visited  Peru 
with  his  father.  The  former  decided  to  cast  his  fortune  there,  and 
at  once  became  connected  with  a  business  house.  In  10  years  the 
business  increased  enormously  and  Grace  and  a  younger  brother 
finally  absorbed  the  enterprise.  About  1865  W.  R.  Grace  returned 
to  New  York,  leaving  a  brother  in  charge  of  the  Peruvian  end  of  the 
business;  the  New  York  house  was  estabUshed  and  thenceforth  an 
international  business  grew  rapidly,  the  firm  gradually  entering  other 
South  American  countries  and  finally  starting  a  line  of  sailing  vessels 
of  its  own;  in  1893  steamships  were  added  to  this  service,  which  is 
to-day  firmly  established,  and  transports  between  the  Americas  the 
raw  products  of  one  continent  in  exchange  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  other. 

Mr.  William  R.  Grace,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  twice  mayor  of  New 
York;  his  busoiess  activities  and  his  philanthropic  spirit  were  well 
known,  and  his  death  in  New  York  in  1904  was  deeply  mourned  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  father's  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  his  sons,  and  the  great  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  still 
goes  onward  in  the  march  of  progress  and  in  multiplying  business 
relations  between  the  Americas. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time — to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  fairy 
story — there  lived  in  India  a  celebrated  prince,  known  as 
the  Raja  Trishanku.  Becoming  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
his  earthly  surroundings,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  paying  a 
visit  to  heaven  during  his  lifetime,  probably  with  the  view  of  investi- 
gating celestial  conditions  before  making  arrangements  for  a  perma- 
nent residence  in  that  spiritual  region.  He  accordingly  appUed  to 
Indra,  the  monarch  of  the  Hindu  heaven,  for  admission  to  his  king- 
dom. Indra  promptly  refused  the  request,  notwithstanding  his 
hitherto  very  pleasant  personal  relations  with  the  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished raja,  doubtless  suggesting  that  the  only  route  to  his  realm 
lay  through  the  portals  of  death.  Hearing  of  the  circumstance, 
Vishva  Mitra,  a  renowned  hermit  of  much  magical  skill,  volunteered 
to  prepare  a  nice  temporary  paradise,  a  sort  of  imitation  heaven,  per- 
haps not  quite  so  elaborate,  but  in  most  respects  about  as  good  as 
the  one  the  prince  was  to  enjoy  in  the  great  hereafter,  for  Raja 
Trishanku's  personal  use  while  still  in  the  flesh.  The  raja  accepted 
the  kind  offices  of  the  hermit,  and  the  luxurious  paradise  was  forth- 
with constructed.  Some  time  later  the  breach  between  the  raja  and 
Indra  was  healed  and  friendly  relations  again  established — whether 
by  the  death  of  the  former  or  by  what  other  means  the  story  saith 
not — and  the  earthly  paradise  was  incontinently  demoUshed.  A  few 
of  its  luxuries,  however,  were  allowed  to  remain  on  earth,  just  to  show 
something  of  Vishva  Mitra's  remarkable  achievements.  Among  these 
paradisiac  perfections  left  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  was  the  sugar 
cane.  That,  according  to  Hindu  mythology,  is  how  sugar  was  given 
to  the  world. 

That  story  may  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  botanists,  but,  forsooth, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  supply  a  very  much  better  one.  Scientists 
admit  they  do  not  know  just  where  the  sugar  cane  originated,  for 
nowhere  has  it  been  found  in  its  wild  state.  It  has  been  a  cultivated 
product  for  many  centuries,  and  the  first  mention  to  be  foimd  in 
written  records  is  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  "I  have 
crowned  thee  with  a  shooting  sugar  cane,  so  that  thou  shalt  not  be 
averse  to  me,''  was  written  in  these  ancient  scriptures  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great  during 
his  Asiatic  conquests  were  some  observant  persons  who  made  notes 
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A  MODERN  SUGAR  REFINERY  IN  NORTHERN  PERU. 

This  is  known  as  the  Cartavio  sugar  estate  and  reñnerv.    The  establishment  furnishes  employment 

to  2,000  people. 


CHICAMITA  CANAL,  PERU. 

The  cultivable  lands  on  the  coast  of  Peru  exceed  49,000,000  acres,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  lack  of  water 
only  about  3  per  cent  of  this  acreage  is  under  cultivation.  Peruvian  capitalists  are  building  irrigat- 
ing canals  through  these  coastal  lands,  and  the  cane  fields  are  thus  supplied  with  the  required 
moisture. 
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of  what  they  saw  when  not  too  busy  killing  off  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  these  written  documents,  according  to  later  writers  who  fell  heir 
to  them,  is  told  the  story  of  "  a  reed  growing  in  India  which  produces 
honey  without  bees."  Thus  sugar  cane  was  evidently  well  known  in 
that  country  before  320  B.  C. 

As  to  the  product  of  the  cane,  the  first  kind  of  sugar  of  which 
mention  is  made  was  a  concentrated  cane  juice  called  ''gur"  in 
India  C^gud''  in  Sanskrit),  and  this  seems  to  have  been  known  as  a 
food  from  prehistoric  times.  In  A.  D.  627  sugar  had  become  quit^ 
well  known,  for  when  the  Byzantines  conquered  Dastagerd  in  Persia 
that  year  among  the  spoils  taken  was  a  quantity  of  sugar.  That  iü» 
manufacture  was  an  established  industry  in  India  in  the  seventh 
century  is  also  attested  by  the  old  Chinese  encyclopedia,  the  Pen- 
tsao-kang-mu,  which  states  that  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung,  who 
reigned  from  627  to  650  A.  D.,  sent  some  of  his  people  to  Behar  in 
India  to  learn  the  art  of  sugar  making.  Thus  all  records  seem  to 
point  to  India  as  the  original  source  of  sugar,  so  it  is  reasonably  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  cane  was  indigenous  to  that  country. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  even  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  not  restricted  to  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  juice 
of  the  cane  to  dryness,  for  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  soon  learned  how 
to  purify  raw  sugar  by  recrystalUzation,  and  incidentally  also  how 
to  niake  a  great  variety  of  sweetmeats,  or  candy,  out  of  the  purified 
product. 

The  Arabs  introduced  the  sugar  cane  to  Sicily  in  703  and  thence  it 
was  taken  into  Africa  about  900.  It  was  carried  to  Spain  by 
Abd-ur-rahman  I,  about  755,  and  was  so  successfully  cultivated  in 
southern  Andalusia  that  by  1150  the  country  boasted  a  flourishing 
sugar  industry.  Meanwhile  the  Arabs  and  Chinese  had  initiated  the 
growing  of  the  cane  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  on 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Crusaders  found  ex- 
tensive sugar-cane  plantations  in  Tripoli,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Cyprus,  and  by  the  fourteenth  century  the  cane  was  being 
cultivated  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  known  world  where  soil  and 
climate  were  suitable. 

How  the  Portuguese  took  the  cane  to  Madeira  in  1419,  to  the 
Azores  in  1444,  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  to  other  island  pos- 
sessions, is  too  long  a  story  for  this  article.  The  Spaniards,  in  1496, 
estabUshcd  its  cultivation  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  there  the  sugar 
industry  thrived  and  prospered.  Then  came  its  introduction  into 
Brazil  by  the  Portuguese,  who  brought  it  from  Madeira,  and  thus 
was  the  industry  started  in  the  Americas.  In  1590  there  were  36 
sugar  miUs  in  Bahia  and  66  in  Pernambuco,  and  the  industry  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  year  1600  the  export  from  Brazil  amoimted  to 
60,000  chests  of  sugar  each  containing  500  pounds.     Sugar  cane  had 
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also  been  introduced  into  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  by  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage,  but  the  industry  made  very  httle  progress  there 
until  the  importation  of  slave  labor,  when,  under  the  French  régime, 
Haiti  became  a  great  factor  in  the  sugar  production  of  the  world. 
Subsequently  the  industry  was  ruined  by  the  sucessful  revolution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Haitian,  or  western  part  of  the  island,  who 
gained  their  independence  from  France.  In  the  eastern  part,  now 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  industry  was  revived  and  forms  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  progress  of  the  country. 

From  Santo  Domingo  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  spread  to 
Mexico  by  1520,  when  Cortez  cstabUshed  plantations  in  Izcalpam. 
By  1553  Mexico  was  exporting  sugar  to  Spain  and  Peru,  thereby 
becoming  the  first  region  of  continental  America  to  export  the 
product.  In  the  meantime  Diego  Velasquez  had  conquered  the 
Island  of  Cuba  in  1511-12,  and  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold  colonists  came  over  from  Haiti  (or  Santo  Do- 
mingo) and  brought  with  them  the  sugar  cane.  The  first  sugar  mill 
was  erected  in  Cuba  in  1547,  but  the  industry  lagged,  for  lack  of  labor 
and  because  of  restrictive  measures  instituted  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, until  1772.  In  that  year  the  restrictions  were  removed  and 
any  Spaniard  was  free  to  produce  sugar  in  Cuba  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities. At  once  production  began  to  increase,  so  that  the  exports 
grew  from  4,392  tons  in  1760  to  about  12,000  tons  in  1780,  and  to 
14,163  tons  in  1790.  Then  occurred  the  revolution  in  Haiti,  and 
the  Cuban  industry  received  an  added  stimulus.  In  10  years  the 
number  of  factories  increased  from  473  to  870,  and  the  exports  in  1802 
amounted  to  40,800  tons. 

The  sugar  industry  spread  to  the  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
as  soon  as  they  came  under  the  domination  of  European  nations. 
The  English  introduced  it  in  Barbados  and  Jamaica;  the  French  into 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique;  the  Dutch  into  their  colonies  in  St. 
Eustatious  and  Curaçao.  In  South  America  the  industry  started, 
as  has  been  heretofore  stated,  in  Brazil.  It  soon  spread  to  French, 
Dutch,  and  British  Guiana;  to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  From  Mexico  it  spread  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Central  America,  the  growing  of  the  cane  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  sugar  being  an  important  industry  in  each  of  the 
Republics. 

According  to  Dr.  George  Thomas  Surface,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  "sugar  cane  was  not  introduced  into  the 
American  Colonies  (the  United  States)  until  1751,  during  which  year 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Santo  Domingo  sent  to  the  Jesuits  of  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  for  planting,  and  also  sent  negroes,  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  their  native  islands."  Certain 
English  authonties  give  the  date  as  1737.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
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industry  did  not  begin  to  thrive  until  1794,  when  a  practical  method 
of  sugar  manufacturing  was  introduced. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  historical  résumé  it  may  be  seen  that  sugar 
cane  is  a  product  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world. 
The  plant  requires  plenty  of  warm  simshine  and  a  bountifid  supply 
of  moisture,  while  an  average  temperature  of  75°  F.  and  a  growing 
season  of  from  seven  to  nine  months,  or  even  longer,  afford  the  best 
conditions  for  its  production.  For  the  successfid  cultivation  of  the 
cane  not  only  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  60  inches  necessary,  but 
the  seasonable  distribution  of  such  precipitation  is  an  important  factor. 
During  the  growing  season  the  cane  needs  the  greatest  amount  of 
moisture;  during  the  ripening  season  scarcely  any  at  all.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  section  of  the  world  where  the  soil  is  favorable — such  as 
a  fertile  loam  rich  in  humus — where  the  sim  shines  as  hot  as  in  the 
Tropics,  and  where  rains  are  rare  but  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
plentiful  and  cheap,  would  be  the  ideal  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane. 

As  to  the  natural  conditions  enumerated — soil,  sunshine,  and  rain- 
fall— perhaps  no  section  of  the  world  excels  Cuba  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  As  a  result  the  Republic  of  Cuba  loads 
the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar.  The 
western  coast  of  Peru,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  other  hand  affords  an  example  of  a  good  soil,  a  warm  and  dry  cU- 
mate  the  year  round,  and  moisture  easily  obtained  by  irrigation 
from  the  mountain  streams.  Planting  and  reaping  go  on  without 
regard  to  season,  and  sugar  factories  can  be  kept  busy  during  the 
entire  12  months  of  the  year.  When  it  is  stated  that  an  excess  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season  of  the  cane  is  disastrous  because 
it  prevents  a  rapid  assimilation  of  the  necessary  plant  food,  and  that 
a  rainy  season  during  the  maturing  or  ripening  period  lowers  the  sugar 
content  and  interferes  seriously  with  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  it  may 
be  seen  at  once  that  an  irrigated  crop  has  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  one  that  depends  altogether  upon  natural  conditions  of  rainfall. 
Peru,  therefore,  only  needs  the  required  capital  to  install  a  greater 
number  of  modem  sugar  factories  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
equipment  and  to  further  develop  its  irrigation  systems  to  become 
one  of  the  great  producers  of  the  finer  grades  of  sugar. 

As  to  the  planting,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  the  sugar  cane  only 
a  mere  outline  may  be  given  here.  Sugar  cane  is  planted,  not  sown. 
A  small  piece  of  the  cane,  long  enough  to  include  two  or  three  of  the 
rings,  or  nodes,  is  laid  lengthwise,  or  stuck  in  a  slanting  direction, 
along  a  furrow  which  runs  the  length  of  the  field.  In  some  sections 
the  primitive  fashion  of  planting  in  holes  is  still  employed.  When 
the  trench  is  planted  the  pieces  of  cane  are  lightly  covered  with  earth . 
In  a  few  weeks  they  show  growth  above  the  groimd,  the  germ-buds  at 
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GATHERING  SUGAR  CANE  IN  TUCUMAN,  ARGENTINA. 
The  tops  of  the  cane  are  cut  off  and  used  for  fodder  for  cattle. 
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the  rings  having  begun  to  shoot  out  in  the  form  of  young  cane,  the 
ring  having  at  the  same  time  thrown  out  rootlets  into  the  soil.  The 
parallel  trenches  are  made  far  enough  apart,  say  at  least  3  feet,  to 
enable  the  workers,  when  the  wide-spreading  canes  are  getting  ripe, 
to  go  between  the  rows  and  remove  the  dying  leaves  which  burden 
the  ripening  cane,  thereby  enabling  the  naked  cane  to  mature  faster. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  is  an  interesting  process  of  nature.  When 
fully  matured,  the  rind  is  very  hard  and  strong  and  has  a  waxen 
coating.  The  inside  of  the  cane  consists  of  the  cells  containing  the 
sweet  juice,  and  long  bundles  of  fibers  which  convey  from  the  earth 
the  moisture  and  food  needed  to  carry  on  the  process  of  development. 
These  fibers  carry  the  particular  food  required  for  the  leaf  and  germ- 
bud  to  each  of  the  rings,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cane  they  take  the 
things  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  cane,  the  arrow,  and  the  flower. 
While  the  internal  fibers  are  bringing  up  food  and  water  from  the 
earth,  the  leaves,  aided  by  the,  sun's  rays,  are  collecting  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  it  is  the  carbon  thus  collected  by  thé  plant  which, 
combining  with  the  water  from  below,  forms  the  sweet  substance 
which  is  subsequently  turned  into  sugar. 

Sugar  cane,  like  other  grasses,  ^dll  propagate  itself  by  means  of 
suckers,  or  sprouts,  which  spring  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  Thus 
several  crops  can  be  raised  without  a  new  planting.  This  process 
is  known  as  tillering.  Some  varieties  of  cane  possess  a  greater  tillering 
capacity  than  others,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  sprouts  permitted 
to  grow  the  longer  the  time  required  for  maturing  the  crop.  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  100  stalks  have  been  produced  in  a  space  6  feet 
square  by  the  planting  of  one  joint  of  cane  having  but  three  eyes. 
The  cane  grown  from  these  sprouts,  or  suckers,  is  smaller  in  size  and 
as  a  rule  has  a  smaller  sugar  content  than  the  parent  stalk,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  however,  having  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the 
deterioration.  The  successive  crops  raised  from  sprouts  are  called 
*'ratoon"  crops,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  there 
are  areas  of  cane  which  have  yielded  fair  crops  for  20  years  without 
replanting.  In  Cuba  the  most  progressive  planters  usually  allow  no 
more  than  five  or  six  *'ratoon"  crops,  the  fields  being  then  replanted. 
The  soil  is  so  rich  that  rotation  of  crops  has  apparently  not  been 
found  necessary.  When  the  field  is  finally  worn  out,  after  many 
years  of  successive  cane  planting,  it  is  turned  into  pasture  and  new 
fields  are  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation.  A  fairly  good  crop 
in  Cuba  yields  about  28  long  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre,  although  in- 
stances are  known  when  the  yield  has  reached  twice  that  amount. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  profitable  production  of  cane 
sugar  is  the  cutting  of  the  cane  at  the  proper  time.  If  the  cane  is  cut 
before  it  is  quite  ripe  some  of  the  sugar  juice  is  not  in  a  crystallizable 
state.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cane  is  allowed  to  ripen  too  much 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  ECUADOR. 
The  large  sugar  factory  known  as  La  Matilde,  near  "  El  Milagro"  in  Ecuador. 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  PERU. 

The  sugar  Industry  in  Peru  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  country's  economic  development, 
and  much  foreign  capital  is  invested  in  factories  and  plantations.  It  is  estimated  that  the  exports 
for  1914-15  will  amount  to  nearly  150,000  tons  of  sugar. 
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some  of  its  crystallizable  juice  goes  back  into  an  uncrystallizable  state. 
Since  practically  all  the  cane  in  a  sugar-producing  section  ripens  at 
about  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  labor  to  harvest  the  crop  be- 
comes very  great.  At  this  time,  also,  the  factories  are  crowded  to 
their  utmost  capacity  with  the  products  of  the  field,  for  the  juice  must 
be  expressed  from  the  cane  as  quickly  as  possible  after  cutting,  and 
therefore  the  mills  need  the  maximum  number  of  hands.  The  supply 
and  cost  of  labor  thus  becomes  a  very  important  item  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar.  Again,  where  labor  is  scarce  and  expensive  replanting 
the  fields  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible  and  more  *^iatoon^'  crops  are 
raised,  thus  decreasing  the  production  from  season  to  season.  In 
some  sections,  where  labor  is  cheap,  as  on  the  island  of  Java,  rotation 
of  crops  prevails  and  the  cane  is  planted  every  year,  the  greatest  yield 
per  acre  being  thus  obtained. 

Having  raised  and  gathered  the  cane,  the  next  step  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  the  extraction  of  the  juice.  The  primitive  method 
was — and  for  that  matter  still  is  in  certain  sections  of  the  world — to 
crush  the  cane  between  two  wooden  rollers,  placed  vertically  and  pin- 
ioned close  together,  which  were  revolved  in  opposite  directions  by 
means  of  a  long  crank  propelled  by  men  or  oxen,  the  stalks  being  fed 
into  the  simple  apparatus  by  hand.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  juice 
was  thus  expressed  and  collected,  the  remains  of  the  crushed  cane 
being  utilized  as  fuel  in  the  subsequent  boiling  process.  This  crude 
contrivance  was  soon  improved  in  progressive  countries  by  substi- 
tuting iron  rollers  for  the  wooden,  by  placing  them  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  by  means  of  gearing  applying  power  from  water  or  wind- 
mills to  run  the  machine.  Where  the  wind  blows  steadily  and  at  the 
right  seasons,  windmills  are  still  used  to  furnish  powxr  effectively  and 
cheaply  for  comparatively  modern  sugar  factories,  sls  the  writer 
learned  upon  a  recent  visit  to  some  sugar  mills  in  Barbados. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  sugar  stimulated  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane  and  necessitated  the  provision  of  adequate 
appUances  for  its  manufacture.  In  most  sugar-producing  regions, 
therefore,  steam-driven  machinery  has  been  introduced.  The 
simplest  form  of  the  modern  machine  for  extracting  the  juice  of  the 
cane  is  the  three-roller  mill.  It  consists  of  two  steel  rollers  placed  side 
by  side  with  a  space  between,  with  a  third  roller  a  little  above  and 
almost  touching  these.  The  motive  power,  usually  a  steam  engine, 
is  connected  with  the  gearing  which  regulates  the  speed  of  the  three 
rollers,  the  two  lower  revolving  in  the  same  and  the  upper  in  an 
opposite  direction.  A  mechanical  carrier  feeds  the  cane  evenly  and 
uniformly  into  the  space  between  the  front  and  top  rollers.  These 
catch,  crush,  and  draw  the  cane  through,  which  is  then,  by  means  of 
a  metal  plate  fixed  between  the  two  lower  rollers,  directed  to  the 
narrower  space  between  the  top  and  rear  rollers,  into  which  it  is 
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drawn  and  crushed  for  a  second  time.  Perhaps  as  much  as  60  per 
cent  of  the  juice  is  expressed  by  these  two  crushings.  This,  of 
course,  is  still  inadequate,  so  a  combination  of  three  of  these  three- 
roller  mills,  set  tandem  fashion  and  supphed  with  carriers  to  take 
the  cane  through  the  entire  series  of  rollers,  has  been  devised  and  is 
now  the  accepted  form  of  the  modern  crushing  machine.  To  further 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  in  some  plants  the  cane  is  cut 
or  torn  into  shreds  by  means  of  cutting  machines  or  '^shredders'': 
in  others  it  is  run  through  a  contrivance  which  consists  of  rollers 
with  V-shaped  corrugations,  which  break  up  the  hard  exterior  of  the 
cane  stalks  before  they  are  fed  into  the  regular  crushing  machines. 
In  the  best  mills  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  juice  is  thus  mechan- 
ically extracted.  By  saturating  the  bagasse  with  water  and  passing 
it  through  the  mill  several  times  a  still  larger  percentage  is  obtained. 
By  bagasse  is  meant  the  residue  of  the  cane  after  the  juice  has  been 
expressed,  and  this  in  its  final  state  is  carried  to  the  boiler  house  and 
used  as  fuel.  Special  furnaces  have  been  devised  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bagasse,  and  but  little  other  fuel  is  required  by  modem  cane 
sugar  mills. 

As  the  juice  is  expressed  from  the  cane  it  is  caught  in  a  trough  below 
the  cnish'mg  machines  and  flows  to  wooden  vats  provided  with  strainers 
to  eliminate  the  pieces  of  fiber,  pith,  and  other  impurities  resulting 
from  the  crushing.  The  next  step  is  to  clarify  and  crystallize  the 
sugar  by  means  of  evaporation.  The  most  primitive  method — still 
employed  in  some  sections  of  India,  China,  the  Philippines,  etc. — 
consisted  in  pouring  the  strained  cane  juice  into  a  large  pot  placed 
over  a  hot  wood  fire.  Wood  ashes  and  lime  are  added  to  the  juice 
to  produce  a  scum  as  the  mass  is  boiled.  The  impurities  rising  to 
the  surface  are  skimmed  off"  imtil  the  juice  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is 
then  boiled  until  it  reaches  a  point  when  it  will  crystallize  upon 
being  cooled.  When  quite  cold,  the  crystalline  mass  is  raw  sugar, 
ready  for  the  market.  This  primitive  method  was  soon  improved 
upon  by  w^hat  was  known  as  the  "open -kettle''  process.  The 
method,  fully  described  by  Prof.  Surface  in  his  excellent  little  work, 
^'The  Story  of  Sugar,"  was  about  as  follows: 

Milk  of  lime  was  added  to  the  strained  cane  juice  to  the  point  of  neu- 
trality, and  it  was  then  conveyed  to  a  boiling  room.  Here  four  ket- 
tles were  arranged  in  a  row,  about  a  foot  apart,  over  a  furnace,  and 
during  the  evaporating  process  all  but  the  first  kettle  were  kept  boiling. 
The  juice  having  been  conveyed  to  the  first  and  largest  kettle,  the 
boiling  started.  The  lime  content  caused  the  coagulation  of  the  albu- 
minous constituents,  which  rose  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum. 
This  was  skimmed  off  and  the  juice  transferred  to  the  second  kettle. 
Here  the  boiling  continued,  and  additional  scum  was  formed  to  be 
skimmed  off,  the  process  being  repeated  through  the  third  kettle.     In 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  CUBA. 
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the  fourth  kettle  the  juice  was  boiled  until  it  showed  a  consistency  for 
granulation,  when  it  was  drawn  off  into  a  storage  reservoir.  From  this 
reservoir  or  tank  it  flowed  through  channels  into  the  granulation  tanks, 
usually  constructed  of  wood,  6  to  7  feet  long,  4  or  5  feet  wide,  and 
about  a  foot  deep.  When  these  tanks  were  filled,  the  sirup  was 
stirred  to  a  uniform  consistency,  and  as  it  cooled  the  crystals  of  sugar 
were  formed.  From  6  to  12  hours  were  consumed  in  the  crystallizing 
process,  and  then  the  sugary  mass  was  transferred  to  large  casks  or 
hogsheads,  this  part  of  the  process  being  known  as  ''potting."  The 
molasses  still  adhering  to  the  sugar  crystals  drained  off  through  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  casks  into  cisterns  over  which  they  had  been 
placed.  The  draining  consumed  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  finally 
the  crystallized  sugar  was  left  and  was  called  muscovado.  It  was 
this  raw  sugar  which  then  went  to  the  refiners. 

The  first  great  improvement  over  this  method  came  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  vacuum  pan.  A  solution  of  sugar  must  be  heated  to  above 
212°  F.  in  order  to  boil,  but  in  a  partial  vacuum  it  will  boil  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  say  at  160°,  and  in  a  more  perfect  vacuum  it  can 
be  made  to  boil  at  140°.  The  simple  form  of  the  vacuum  pan  is  a 
slightly  flattened  copper  sphere,  provided  inside  with  a  coil  of  steam 
pipe,  and  also  with  a  steam  jacket.  An  air  pump  creates  a  partial 
vacuum,  and  a  condenser,  by  rapidly  condensing  the  vapor  from  the 
boiling  juice,  helps  to  increase  the  vacuum.  The  juice  is  always  boil- 
ing, even  when  thick,  and  therefore  thi'owing  off  its  vapor.  The  vac- 
uum pan  finished  the  operation  and  enabled  the  factory  to  produce  a 
more  distinctly  crystalline  form  of  sugar  than  the  old  muscavado. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  reduction  was  still  further  perfected  by  the  invention  of  midtiple- 
effect  evaporators,  consisting  of  a  series  of  pans  so  connected  as  to 
result  in  a  progressively  higher  vacuum.  In  this  system  the  exhaust 
steam  of  the  engine  as  well  as  virgin  steam  is  utilized  for  heating 
the  first  pans,  and  the  stcani  from  the  evaporating  juices  is  conducted 
to  the  next  cylinder  to  continue  the  process.  In  these  evaporators 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  water  contained  in  the  juice  is  removed  in 
the  form  of  steam,  and  the  sirup  is  brought  to  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.2  to  1.25.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  tanks  for  treatment  with  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  soda,  for  the  removal  of  the  remaining  impuri- 
ties, and  then  charged  with  sulphur  dioxide  to  bleach  it.  It  then 
passes  to  another  vacuum  pan  for  further  evaporation  to  the  point 
of  crystallization.  The  molasses  is  separated  from  the  crystallized 
sugar  by  whirUng  in  centrifugal  machines.  The  sugar  is  then  dried 
in  heated  drums  or  by  being  spread  out  on  floors,  and  in  this  process 
the  crystals  are  broken  up  and  the  result  is  w^hat  is  known  as  gran- 
ulated sugar. 
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PARAGUAYAN  PAN  SUGAR. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  SUGAR  FACTORY  IN  MEXICO. 
The  conical  objects  shown  in  the  picture  are  the  molds  for  making  loaf  sugar. 
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The  several  grades  of  commercial  sugar  are  obtained  by  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  washmg  and  granulation.  The  extra  white  grade  is 
obtained  by  washing  the  sugar  with  steam;  to  obtain  the  soft  white 
sugar  the  process  is  stopped  after  passing  through  the  centrifugal 
machines;  various  grades  of  granulated  sugars  are  obtained  by  con- 
trolling the  crystallization  in  the  granulators,  and  by  passing  the 
sugar  through  sieves.  The  cube  form  is  nothing  but  granulated 
sugar  shaped  in  molds,  while  the  soft  yeUow  or  brown  sugars  are  only 
partially  refined  grades. 

The  production  of  sugar  is  an  industry  common  to  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  To  enter  into  the  details  of 
its  development  in  each  of  the  21  RepubUcs  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article,  hence  only  a  general  and  very  brief  survey  of  the  industry 
in  the  principal  countries  of  production  may  be  given. 

In  Argentina  the  sugar  industry  has  been  of  recent  development. 
In  1871  the  total  production  amounted  to  only  1,000  tons.  It  is 
only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  that  sugar  cane  can  be 
profitably  grown,  and  the  most  productive  areas  are  foimd  in  the 
Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  and  in  the  Territories  of 
Formosa,  Choco,  and  Missiones.  The  eastern  portions  of  Tucuman 
and  Salta,  owing  to  the  fertile  and  well-watered  plains,  are  especially 
adapted  to  its  cultivation.  A  well-equipped  experiment  station  in 
Tucuman  is  doing  excellent  work  in  promoting  the  industry.  The 
total  production  of  the  country  for  the  1913-14  season  amounted  to 
nearly  250,000  tons,  and  conservative  estimates  place  the  1914-15 
crop  at  about  the  same  figures.  The  country's  production  has 
hitherto  about  equalled  the  domestic  demand.  Recently,  however, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  buying  sugar  from  Argentina,  and  if 
present  prices  are  maintained  that  RepubUc  may  be  counted  on  as 
being  able  to  supply  considerable  quantities  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

In  Bolivia  the  sugar  industry  has  recently  made  considerable 
progress,  production,  however,  being  still  somewhat  less  than  the 
domestic  demand.  Its  greatest  development  is  found  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Santa  Cruz,  Potosi,  and  Chuquisaca.  Modern  machinery 
is  being  introduced  into  the  larger  mills,  and  rapid  development 
only  awaits  the  introduction  of  capital  to  take  advantage  of  the 
exceDent  natural  conditions  afforded  by  soil  and  cUmate. 

Brazil,  as  has  been  noted,  produced  sugar  in  exportable  quantities 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  principal  sugar  producing 
States  of  the  coimtry  are  Pernambuco,  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  and  Para- 
hyba  in  the  northern  part  and  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo 
in  the  central  section.  Of  these  Pernambuco  leads  in  point  of 
production,  its  annual  output  being  about  2,000,000  bags  of  165 
pounds  each.     Soil^  climate,  and  rainfall  are  all  propitious,  while 
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MECHANICAL  CARRIER  WHICH  FEEDS  THE  CANE  TO  THE  CRUSHING  MACHINES. 
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the  splendid  harbors  of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Santos  afford  convenient  facilities  for  exporting.  According  to 
Willett  &  Gray's  figures  the  sugar  production  of  Brazil  for  the 
1913-14  season  amounted  to  203,394  tons,  and  their  estimate  for 
1914-15  is  about  the  same.  Exports  for  1914,  according  to  the 
Government's  official  statistics,  amounted  to  nearly  32,000  tons. 

In  Colombia  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  especially  of  '* panela,"  or 
brown  sugar,  has  become  an  important  industry.  There  are  many 
small  factories  scattered  over  the  country,  but  no  accurate  statistics 
as  to  their  total  production  are  available.  A  modern  factory,  located 
in  Sincerin,  near  Carthagena,  has  a  large  annual  output.  While  soil 
and  climate  are  extremely  favorable  to  the  growing  of  the  cane, 
lack  of  capital  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  industry.  This 
condition,  however,  is  being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  methods 
adopted  by  a  progressive  administration  to  let  the  world  know  of 
the  country's  wonderful  agricultural  resources,  and  no  doubt  the 
capital  needed  for  the  fuller  development  of  the  sugar  industry  will 
soon  be  forthcoming.  At  present  the  coimtry's  production  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  domestic  demand. 

Costa  Rica  produces  approximately  4,000  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
the  cane-planted  area  being  from  26,000  to  28,000  acres.  There  are 
over  1,700  small  factories  in  operation,  producing  mostly  raw  brown 
sugar,  and  15  or  16  large  plants  which  manufacture  crystaUized 
sugar.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  raw  sugar  and  molasses  are 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rum  or  brandy. 

Cuba  is  the  greatest  producer  of  cane  sugar  in  the  world.  The 
total  production  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ac- 
cording to  Willett  &  Gray's  figures,  for  the  year  1913-14  amounted 
to  4,919,814  tons.  Of  this  total  Cuba's  contribution  amounted  to 
2,597,732  tons,  or  about  52  per  cent.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  total  cane-sugar  production  of  the  world  for  that  year  amounted 
to  9,773,348  tons.  Cuba  thus  produced  over  one-fourth  of  all  the 
cane  sugar  consumed  in  the  world.  When,  however,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  the  figures  quoted  India's  share  of  2,262,600  tons  of 
locally  consumed  sugar  is  included,  it  may  be  seen  that  Cuba  produces 
nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  cane  sugar  that  is  available  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  And  this  tremendous  production  is  accomphshed  by 
a  country  whose  total  area  is  less  than  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—44,164  square  miles,  to  be  exact. 

Even  a  bare  outline  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  is  not  feasible 
in  this  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  of  Cuban  as 
well  as  foreign  capital  are  invested  in  the  great  plantations  and  the 
large  modern  factories,  or  ''centrals."  Every  known  device  for  the 
extraction  of  the  juice  of  the  cane  and  its  subsequent  manufacture 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  CUBAN  SUGAR  MILL. 


Cuba's  profluction  of  sugar  last  ye ir  amounted  to  2.597,732  tons,  over  52  percent  of  all  the  cane  sugar 
produced  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  above  picture  shows  one  oí  the  modem  mills  in  operation, 
and  gives  some  idea  of  the  complicated  apparatus  now  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  Juice  from  the 
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into  sugar  is  there  utilized.  The  annual  output  of  the  factories  is 
a  matter  of  pride  to  the  owners,  and  every  year  witnesses  a  hot  race 
among  the  producers  to  determine  who  can  secure  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing the  largest  production.  When  the  time  comes  for  harvesting  the 
tremendous  cane  crop  thousands  of  workers  pour  into  the  country 
from  the  other  West  Indies  and  even  from  Spain  and  other  European 
countries,  and  the  whole  island  is  like  a  beehive  in  its  industry.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  most  of  these  laborers  return  to  their  homes, 
only-to  reappear  on  the  scene  the  next  year. 

The  Dominican  RepubUc,  a  coimtry  having  an  area  of  not  over 
19,000  square  miles,  has  a  soil  and  climate  remarkably  weU  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  Columbus  introduced  the  cane  into 
the  island,  and  its  cultivation  has  formed  an  important  industry  in 
the  Spanish,  or  eastern,  portion  from  that  date  to  the  present.  The 
principal  sugar  districts  are  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Azua.  The  soil  in  many  of  the  cane  areas  is  so  rich  that  a  pro- 
duction of  90  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre  is  not  unusual.  The  Domini- 
can planters  have  introduced  the  irrigation  system  and  are  producing 
some  remarkable  results.  The  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  fur- 
nished by  artesian  wells,  the  moimtainous  character  of  the  country 
being  such  that  wells  with  abundant  supply  may  be  bored  almost 
anywhere  in  the  lower  levels.  .  Planting  is  carried  on  from  June  to 
as  late  as  October,  reaping  taking  place  from  December  to  April. 
Most  of  the  sugar  factories  are  owned  by  United  States  interests,  and 
the  industry  is  growing  rapidly.  The  total  production  for  1904-5 
was  47,000  tons,  while  in  1913-14  the  exports  alone  amounted  to 
105,000  tons. 

In  Ecuador  the  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  lowlands  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Province  of  Guayaquil  especially  being  well 
adapted  to  cane  cultivation.  The  annual  production  of  the  country 
averages  perhaps  a  little  less  than  10,000  tons,  and  is  not  quite 
adequate  to  supply  the  domestic  demand.  Capital  to  aid  in  im- 
proving factories  and  to  introduce  irrigation  systems  is  needed  to 
develop  the  country's  splendid  natural  facihties  for  cane  culture. 

Guatemala,  Hke  all  the  other  Central  American  Republics,  is  well 
adapted  to  sugar  cane  cultivation.  There  are  about  a  dozen  large 
factories  which  produce  centrifugal  sugar,  and  perhaps  40  or  more 
smaller  mills  which  produce  '^panela,''  or  brown  sugar.  The  total 
annual  production  of  both  kinds  is  about  15,000  tons,  most  of  which 
is  consumed  locally,  usually  not  more  than  2,500  or  3,000  tons  being 
exported. 

In  Honduras  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
even  on  the  mountain  slopes  which  have  an  elevation  of  over  10,000 
feet.  Exact  figures  as  to  production  are  not  available,  and  the 
country  consumes  about  all  it  produces. 
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REFINING  SUGAR. 

Top:  Bone-black  filters  for  removing  impurities  from  the  Juice.    The  great  vacuum  pans  lor  boiling 
and  crystallizing  the  cane  Juice     Center:  Centrifugal  machines  which  separate  the  crystallized  from 
the  uncrystalllzed  sugar.    Bins  of  granulated  sugar  that  feed  package-filling  machines.    Lowen.'^ 
Molded  sugar  being  placed  in  moving  drying  ovens.    Cutting  plates  ofsugar  into  dominos. 
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In  Mexico  the  industry  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Cortez.  Vast 
areas  are  extremely  well  suited  to  cane  culture,  both  soil  and  climate 
being  ideal,  and  the  lack  of  rainfall  being  easily  overcome  by  means 
of  irrigation.  The  industry  flourishes  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Morelos, 
Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Michoacan,  Jalisco,  Sinaloa,  Guerrero,  Tepic, 
Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas.  Forty  tons  of  cane  per  acre  is  an  average 
yield  in  many  sections.  The  production  during  the  1912-13  season 
was  148,672  tons.  Owing  to  political  disturbances  this  decreased  to 
130,000  tons  in  1913-14,  while  a  conservative  estimate  places  the 
1914-15  yield  at  about  110,000  tons. 

In  Nicaragua  the  western  section  of  the  country  is  largely  devoted 
to  cane  culture.  Quite  a  number  of  large  and  well-equipped  factories 
are  owned  by  native  Nicaraguans,  and  most  of  the  product  is  manu- 
factured into  crystallized  sugar.  The  total  production  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5,000  tons  of  refined  and  2,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
annually. 

Paraguay  is  another  of  the  South  American  Republics  in  which 
sugar  cane  is  an  important  crop.  Many  small  factories  are  located 
in  the  country,  and  several  that  are  lai^e  and  well  equipped.  The 
production  has  heretofore  been  less  than  the  domestic  consumption, 
but  very  recently  one  of  the  lai^e  factories  exported  a  considerable 
quantity  to  Uruguay  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry  are 
good. 

Peru,  as  heretofore  stated,  offers  ideal  conditions  for  cane  culture, 
its  facilities  for  irrigation  and  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  being 
unexcelled.  The  cane  was  introduced  a  short  time  after  the  con- 
quest by  Pizarro,  and  as  early  at  1570  sugar  was  manufactured  for 
commercial  purposes.  Primitive  conditions  prevailed,  however,  imtil 
1860.  From  that  time  much  foreign  capital  was  invested  in  the 
industry  and  modern  factories  with  the  best  equipment  have  been 
installed.  An  experiment  station  was  established  near  Lima  in  1906 
and  the  industry  has  been  studied  scientifically  and  profitably. 
According  to  Willett  &  Gray,  the  exports  in  1913-14  amounted  to 
145,000  tons,  while  the  estimate  for  the  1914-15  season  is  about  the 
same. 

In  Salvador  about  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  The  total  production  of  crystallized  sugar 
and  **panela''  amounts  to  about  7,000  tons  of  the  former  and  a  little 
over  10,000  tons  of  the  latter.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  crjrs- 
tallized  product  are  exported. 

The  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  so  well  known  that 
only  a  few  facts  need  be  mentioned.  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  are  the  producing  States,  the  first  named  being  by  far 
the  most  important.  The  Louisiana  crop  for  the  1913-14  season 
amounted  to  261,337  tons.     Under  the  figures  for  the  United  States 
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AN  "AUTO  AFILADOR." 

A  modera  lalwr-saving  device  which  piles  up  or  takes  down  the  thousands  of  sacks  of  sugar  which  are  handled 
in  the  great  warenouses  with  the  minimum  of  hand  labor. 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTS  OF  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES. 


Upper  row:  I.«eft  to  right,  Ilawaiian,  Javan,  and  unrefined  Cuban  sugars.    Lower  row:  Left  to  right,  l'enivian  sugar 
(large  crystals);  muscovado,  or  unrefined  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies:  centrifugal  sifgar  fropkCul|ax> 
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RECEIVING  SAMPLES  OF  SUCtAR  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  SUGAR  TRADE   LABORATORY. 
Lower:  THE  NEW  YORK  SUGAR  TRADE  LABORATORY. 
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production  those  for  its  island  possessions  are  included.  For  the 
1913-14  seasoQ  these  were  as  follows:  Porto  Rico,  325,000  tons; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  551,000  tons;  the  Philippines,  225,000  tons  (ex- 
ports). With  all  of  its  large  production  the  United  States  takes  over 
99  per  cent  of  the  Cuban  exports. 

Venezuela  is  another  country  where  conditions  for  cultivating 
sugar  cane  are  almost  ideal.  It  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  where  irrigation  is 
impossible.  Climate  and  soil  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  where 
irrigation  is  applied  remarkable  success  is  obtained.  One  of  the 
largest  plantations  and  factories  is  located  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  not 
far  from  Maracaibo.  Here  white  crystallized  sugar  is  manufactured 
and  sent  all  over  the  coimtry  in  chests  containing  101  pounds  each. 
Other  factories  are  located  near  La  Guira,  others  near  Guatire,  in  the 
State  of  Miranda.  In  Venezuela  the  brown  sugar  is  known  as  '*  pape- 
lón,''  the  largest  factories  for  which  are  located  near  Caracas.  Smaller 
factories  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Much  of  the  product  of 
the  cane  is  distilled  into  alcohol  and  spirits,  one  plant  near  Caracas 
having  a  yearly  output  of  over  1,000,000  bottles  of  brandy  besides 
large  quantities  of  brown  sugar.  Production  in  Venezuela  exceeds 
domestic  demand  and  the  coimtry  exports  about  3,000  tons  of  sugar 
annually. 

The  sugar  industry  has  become  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  world's 
economy.  The  total  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  for  the  1913- 
14  season  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  18,687,000  tons,  of  which 
amount  9,777,000  tons  were  cane  sugar.  The  United  States  is  the 
greatest  sugar  consuming  country  of  the  world.  In  1913  this  country 
imported  a  total  of  2,890,667  tons  (in  which  are  included  the  imports 
from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines)  and  itself  produced 
852,472  tons  (including  cane,  beet,  and  maple),  making  a  total  con- 
sumption of  3,743,139  tons.  This  means  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  85.40  pounds  per  annum.  Much  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  form 
of  candy.  Perhaps  few  people  reaUze  that  over  $500,000,000  are 
spent  for  candy  in  a  single  year  in  the  United  States.  New  York 
is  the  largest  candy-consuming  center  in  the  world.  According  to 
Prof.  Surface,  if  all  the  candy  consumed  in  that  city  in  one  year  had 
been  shipped  in  on  a  railroad  it  would  have  taken  five  trains  of  candy 
per  week,  each  train  having  50  cars  loaded  to  the  limit  with  the  con- 
fections. Verily  New  York  hath  a  ^'  sweet  tooth,  ^^  and  great  is  '^  King 
Sugar"  who  satisfieth  it.  Incidentally,  the  remainder  of  the  world 
also  consumes  much  candy,  but  the  needed  statistics  are  not  available. 
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NOTHING  is  more  common  than  taking  too  much  for  granted. 
This  fault  Í3  discoverable  in  most  of  the  addresses,  pamphlets, 
books,  and,  in  general,  in  all  informatory  discussions  of  how 
to  acquire  an  export  trade  with  Latin  America.  In  attempt- 
ing to  cover  the  subject  particularly  one  loses  sight  of  the  main  issue. 
Details  of  credit,  transportation,  packing,  qualities  and  styles  of  goods, 
weights  and  measures,  tariflFs  and  customhouse  requirements  are  all 
important,  but  only  important  in  case  the  fundamentals  are  clearly 
understood  and  appreciated  at  their  exact  value.  Among  these  funda- 
mentals the  principal  one  is  the  economic  status  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer as  compared  with  the  like  status  of  the  manufacturer  in  the 
countries  competingfor  the  Latin- American  trade.  In  plain,  the  propo- 
sition is  this — and  leave  Latin  America  entirely  out  of  the  question 
in  considering  this  proposition — ^Are  you  in  a  position  to  compete  in 
qualities  and  prices  with  the  leading  manufacturing  countries  ?  Re- 
member that  you  will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the  world,  and  it  is  your 
ability  to  meet  this  competition  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  If  you  make  hats,  is  yoiu*  hat  as  good  and  can  it  be  sold  as 
cheaply,  without  regard  to  tariff  or  the  protection  thereunder,  as  the 
hat  made  in  Europe?  If  you  can  not  answer  this  question  affirma- 
tively, then  you  are  most  probably  out  of  the  market  and  questions 
of  packing,  credit,  transportation,  etc.,  need  not  interest  you,  unless 
you  have  some  other  advantage  to  offer  the  Latin  American  purchaser 
which  will  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  you  labor  under  in  quality 
or  price.  This  compensating  advantage  may  be  cheaper  transporta- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  this  exists  only  in 
the  case  of  the  near-by  countries — Cuba,  Mexico,  and  perhaps  Cen- 
tral America — or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  style — American  ready-made 
clothing  has  to  a  certain  extent  acquired  a  market  in  Latin  America 
on  style,  fit,  and  finish  that  it  could  not  have  acquired  on  price  and 
quality — or  it  may  be  some  tariff  differential  in  your  favor.  But  all 
of  these  cases  are  exceptional.  Ordinarily  the  compensating  advan- 
tage does  not  exist.  Frequently  it  is  the  other  way,  it  exists  in 
favor  of  the  European.  The  fundamental  proposition  is  quality  and 
price  for  quality. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  American  manufacturers  to  assume  the 
attitude,  without  investigation,  that  they  can  manufacture  everything 
a  little  better  than  every  other  country  can  and  that  they  can  manu- 
facture anything  just  as  cheaply  as  the  other  countries  can.     This  is 
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not  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some  things  where  Europe 
beats  us  in  the  question  of  skill,  just  as  there  are  some  things  where 
we  beat  Eiu^ope  in  the  question  of  skill.  There  are  other  things 
where  Europe  beats  us  in  the  matter  of  economic  factor}^  management, 
just  as  there  are  some  things  where  we  beat  them  in  the  matter  of 
economic  factory  management;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  under- 
stand this  and  understand  it  clearly.  The  writer  is  not  treating  this 
subject  from  a  political  standpoint,  and  so  does  not  care  to  discuss 
the  question  of  factory  wages,  "pauper  labor,' ^  or  any  phase  of  the 
labor-cost  proposition,  except  to  say  that  it  is  more  frequently  a 
matter  of  high  or  low  skill  than  of  high  or  low  wages. 

The  first  question,  then,  for  any  American  manufacturer,  in  his 
investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  exporting,  whether  to  Latin 
America  or  elsewhere,  is  to  inform  himself  exactly  as  to  his  economic 
status  in  manufacturing.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  acquire  the  information  at 
first  hand.  This  is  not  often  feasible,  but  he  can  apply  a  very  simple, 
although  rule  of  thumb,  method  of  arriving  at  the  facts  which  is  fairly 
adequate.  That  is  for  him  to  consider  the  American  imports  in  his 
class  of  goods.  Take  an  example.  Suppose  he  is  manufacturing  a 
certain  felt  hat  which  he  sells  for  $20  a  dozen.  If  he  does  not  already 
know  the  facts,  let  him  inquire  among  the  importers  of  foreign  felt 
hats  imtil  he  finds  about  the  grade  and  quality  of  hat  that  he  manu- 
factures. Learn  at  what  price  that  hat  is  put  upon  this  market. 
Deduct  from  this  price  the  amount  of  the  American  tariff  and  the 
transportation  and  insurance  charges.  Then,  if  the  resultant  price 
be  $20  or  more,  he  can  be  quite  assured  that  he  can  meet  this  compe- 
tition in  some  Latin  American  country.  But  if  he  finds  that  it  be 
greater  than  $20,  the  contrar}^  is  most  probably  true.  If  he  finds 
that  the  foreign  hat  is  laid  down  at  New  York  and  duty  paid  so 
as  actually  to  compete  with  his  hat,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  in  the  game  at  all  so  far  as  exportation  of  his  product  to  Ijatin 
America  or  elsewhere  is  concerned. 

An  investigation  of  this  kind  to  be  worth  while  must  be  entirely 
free  from  antecedent  prejudice  and  have  no  taint  of  domestic  politicks 
attached.  What  is  wanted  is  facts  and  not  arguments  for  or  against 
protection.  It  is  best  to  discard  all  statements  and  tables  of  prices 
and  manufacturing  costs  prepared  b}^  experts  or  nonexperts  with  a 
view  of  basing  protection  or  free  trade  arguments  thereon. 

Another  way  of  attacking  the  problem,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  a 
most  satisfactory  way,  is  to  study  the  import  trade  of  Latin  America 
with  particular  reference  to  the  source  of  the  importations  in  order  to 
discover  what  are  the  lines  of  goods  in  which  the  United  States  does 
actually  compete  successfully  with  Europe  in  that  trade.  If  it  is 
discovered  that  in  certain  lines  the  United  States  is  not  already  a 
serious  competitor  of  Europe,  then  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  in  these 
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lines  the  United  States  is  economically  weaker  or  less  competent  than 
Europe.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  in  certain  other  lines 
the  United  States  is  a  serious  competitor,  or  is  driving  Europe  from 
the  field,  then  it  is  likewise  a  fair  inference  that  the  United  States  is 
in  these  lines  economically  as  strong  or  stronger  and  more  competent 
than  Europe.  Of  course  in  all  of  this  no  account  is  taken  of  in- 
dividual differences.  One  exporter  may  succeed  when  another  has 
failed  and,  contrariwise,  one  may  fail  where  another  has  succeeded. 
Nor  is  any  account  taken  of  those  lines  neglected  by  United  States 
exporters  and  in  which  no  intelligent  effort  has  been  made.  But  on 
the  whole  a  study  of  Latin  American  imports  is  remarkably  illuminate 
ing  as  to  the  subject  of  United  States  efficiency. 

As  illustrating  this  method  of  investigation,  let  us  take  one  I^atin 
American  country  in  which  the  United  States  has  certain  trade 
advantages  over  Europe.  Let  us  take  Cuba  and  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  cotton  manufactures  and  of  iron  manufactures. 

Of  the  total  of  imports  into  Cuba  the  United  States  furnishes  52.8 
per  cent  (1913),  which  is  nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  second  country  in  rank, 
and  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  Germany.  The  pecuUar  advan- 
tages that  the  United  States  enjoys  in  the  Cuban  trade,  and  which 
accoimt  in  part  for  its  supremacy,  are  a  20  per  cent  tariff  differential 
in  its  favor,  proximity,  consequently  cheaper  transportation,  a  large 
number  of  Americans  in  Cuba,  and  commercial  connections  existing 
between  that  island  and  the  United  States  which  are  closer  than 
those  between  Cuba  and  any  other  coimtry.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  in  the  Cuban  imports  of  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof  we 
supply  only  a  very  Uttle  over  20  per  cent,  about  one-half  of  what 
the  United  Kingdom  suppUes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  we  supply  80  per  cent  of  the  total  importations. 
In  silk  and  manufactures  thereof  we  supply  nearly  one-half,  but  in 
cotton  and  its  manufactures  we  were  able  to  do  but  Httle.  In 
knitted  cotton  tissues  we  supply  about  11  per  cent,  which  is  not 
much  moro  than  one-half  of  what  Spain  suppHed  and  but  Uttle  over 
one-fourth  of  the  imports  from  France.  In  cotton  laces  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  was  $45,450  out  of  a  total  of  $595,600. 
In  thread  and  yarn  we  supphcd  $31,470  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
$430,000.  Only  in  ready-made  clothing  were  we  able  to  hold  our 
own  in  cotton  manufactures.  Here  considerable  more  than  half 
of  the  imports  were  from  the  United  States. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  Cuban  situation  in  manufactures 
of  cotton  discloses.  If  in  Cuba,  with  a  20  per  cent  tariff  differential 
in  our  favor,  American  cotton  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  make 
serious  headway,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  same  class  of  goods  to 
make  headway  in  South  America,  where  we  have  no  advantages  in 
our  favor  and,  in  fact,  have  some  slight  disadvantages?    Fortu- 
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nately  for  the  United  States  as  a  manufacturing  country  there  are 
not  many  industries  economically,  as  compared  with  Europe,  so 
weak  as  the  cotton  industry.  There  are  many  other  lines  in  which, 
even  with  some  handicap  and  with  no  advantage,  we  have  been 
able  to  attain  the  first  position  in  countries  as  far  remote  as  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
most  of  our  industries  are  at  least  on  an  economic  parity  with  those 
of  Europe,  and  in  many  of  them  our  economic  position  is  much 
the  better. 

Another  fundamental  proposition  which  is  often  misunderstood  is 
the  tariff  position.  Primarily  the  tariff  question,  unlike  the  cost  and 
quality  question  which  we  have  been  considering,  does  not  enter  into 
the  proposition  as  to  whether  we  can  compete  with  Europe  or  not. 
The  Latin  American  tariff  question  (outside  of  Cuba  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  Brazu)  is  a  question  whether  any  foreign  coimtry — the 
United  States,  England,  France,  or  other — can  enter  this  particular 
field,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions.  Here  we  have  the  reverse  of 
our  own  tariff  question.  Before  considering  this  a  word  further  about 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  In  Cuba  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  applies  generally  and  acts  in  two  ways — first,  to  give  an 
advantage  to  the  United  States  over  other  countries,  and,  second,  to 
the  extent  of  the  reduction  to  enable  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  the  Cuban  manufacturer.  In  BrazU,  on  a  very  limited  number 
of  articles,  the  United  States  has  a  like  advantage  as  in  Cuba,  and 
this  differential  in  oiu*  favor  works  the  same  way.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  question  of  differential  again. 

No  European  country  whatever,  in  any  Latin  American  country, 
enjoys  any  tariff  differential  in  its  favor.  There  is  no  advantage  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  country  in  any  Latin 
American  coxmtry  in  the  matter  of  tariffs  which  the  United  States 
does  not  possess.     Let  this  be  imderstood. 

The  question,  then,  is  a  question  as  between  all  foreign  manu- 
facturers, those  of  the  United  States  included,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  within  the  country.  Are  the  tariff  rates  so  adjusted 
that  the  foreigner  is  eliminated  or,  if  not  eliminated,  greatly  re- 
stricted in  the  field  ?  To  understand  this  proposition  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  three  phases  thereof:  First,  the  amoimt  of  the  duty 
itself;  second,  the  economic  status  of  the  industry,  supposing  the 
same  to  exist,  which  the  tariff  is  designed  to  protect;  and,  third,  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  lines  of  goods  in  which  there  is  no  competing 
domestic  industry. 

The  first  two  phases  may  be  considered  together.  In  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  and  Brazil  is  perhaps  the  leading  exponent 
of  this  idea,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  buUd  up  domestic  industries 
through  a  protective  tariff.  Generally  speaking,  these  industries 
have  been  textile  manufactures,  boots,  shoes,   and  other  leather 
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manufactures,  furniture  making,  matches,  ready-made  clothing, 
beers,  wines,  and  other  Hquors,  and  a  few  others.  In  most  of  these 
industries  the  domestic  factory  uses  imported  raw  material,  and 
for  practically  none  of  the  industries  are  there  in  the  countries  what 
may  be  called  the  feeding  industries  to  supply  partly  or  wholly 
finished  material.  The  economic  residt  of  this  condition  can  be 
readily  seen.  Latin  American  factory  costs  generally  are  much  above 
the  like  costs  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Consequently,  a  rate 
of  duty  which  would  be  prohibitive  in  the  United  States  or  France 
is  not  prohibitive  in  the  Latin  American  coimtry.  Furthermore, 
the  manufacturing  industries,  while  sometimes  intensely  developed, 
are  not  broadly  developed,  and  consequently  the  competing  lines 
are  limited  in  number.  While  no  one  can  deny  that  Brazil  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  have  made  great  strides  in  manufacturing 
for  domestic  supply,  yet  neither  Brazil  nor  any  other  country  of 
Latin  America  woidd  be,  from  a  French,  German,  English,  or  North 
American  standpoint,  considered  a  manufacturing  country,  even 
though  it  might  be  so  considered  from  its  own  standpoint.  A  protec- 
tive tariff  can  never  be  such  imless  there  be  the  thing  to  be  protected, 
the  particular  industry  existing  in  the  country  and  producing  the 
character  of  goods  demanded  by  the  consumer.  No  matter  what  it 
be  called,  protective  or  otherwise,  the  duty  is  in  reality  not  protective 
unless  the  domestic  manufacturer  make>s  the  goods  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Of  course  the  duty,  if  excessively  high,  may  be  prohibitive, 
and  it  is  often  restrictive,  but  it  is  not  protective  unless  the  under- 
lying conditions  exist. 

In  the  third  case,  where  there  is  no  thought  of  prot<îction  because 
of  no  domestic  industry  and  no  pretense  of  any,  the  tariff  duty  is 
always  a  revenue  duty  and  can  be  nothing  else.  In  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  nine-tenths  of  all  the  actual  or  prospective 
imports  faU  within  this  third  class.  In  many  of  the  countries  all 
imports  are  within  this  class,  since  there  is  no  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  inquiry  received  in  this  institu- 
tion from  persons  beguining  to  investigate  the  export  proposition  is, 
''What  is  the  tariff  duty  on  my  une  of  goods?''  Sometimes  the 
query  is  coupled  with  the  statement  that  the  inquirer  wishes  to  know 
these  rates  in  order  to  determme  whether  he  can  enter  the  Latin 
American  field  or  not.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  the  despair  of 
the  tariff  expert.  No  inteUigent  answer  can  be  made  to  a  question 
such  as  ''WÎiat  are  the  duties  on  cotton  goods,''  or  on  steel  and 
iron  goods,  or  on  tools,  even  when  asked  as  to  a  single  country,  and 
when  asked  as  to  20  countries  (it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
20  Latin  American  countries),  the  proposition  becomes  absolutely 
impossible.  To  estimate  the  duty  on  a  single  article  when  its  weight, 
quality,  style  of  packing,  and  value  are  accurately  known,  and  in  a 
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single  country,  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  at  the  best  is 
merely  an  opinion  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  opinion 
of  the  appraiser  at  the  port  where  the  goods  are  received.  To 
answer  general  questions  as  to  rates  of  duty  on  whole  lines  of  goods  is 
impossible.  But  it  is  not  alone  this  particular  phase  that  makes  the 
tariflF  expert  despair.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  man  asking  the  question 
has  not  the  first  rudimentary  idea  of  what  the  Latin  American  tariff 
means  to  him  as  an  exporter.  The  questioner  is  looking  at  the  matter 
entirely  from  the  domestic  standpoint  and  considers  it  as  identical 
with,  or  at  least  akin  to,  the  proposition  of  how  the  United  States  tariff 
affects  his  manufactures  and  his  sales  within  the  United  States. 
He  thinks  that  knowledge  of  this  character  can  be  of  service  when 
applied  to  the  Latin  American  tariff.  Nothing  could  be  less  true. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  Latin  American  tariff 
operates  entirely  as  a  revenue  tariff  and,  as  stated  above,  applies  to 
imports  from  all  countries  alike.  In  all  of  these  cases  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  American  exporter  what  the  exact  rate  of  duty  be.  The 
custom  of  trade  in  Latin  America  is  not  to  buy  ^*duty  paid''  but 
for  each  importer  to  attend  to  his  own  customhouse  payments. 
It  is  only  in  the  one  hundredth  case  that  the  duty  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  the  foreign  exporter,  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and 
then  the  rate  of  the  duty  is  always  a  secondary  proposition  as  .com- 
pared with  the  status  of  the  Latin  American  domestic  and  competing 
production.  The  first  inquiry  therefore  in  this  one  hundredth  case 
should  be  ^*  What  is  the  status  of  the  competing  domestic  production 
as  compared  with  the  status  of  my  production  here,''  and  second, 
*'Is  the  tariff  duty,  in  case  the  production  in  reahty  be  competing,  so 
high  as  to  exclude  or  seriously  restrict  my  goods  from  the  market?" 
A  little  study  of  this  proposition  may,  and  most  often  will,  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  duty,  though  high,  is  not  exclusive  and  only  to  a 
limited  degree  restrictive. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Latin  American  countries, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  principle  source  of  Government  revenue  is  from 
import  duties.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ments that  these  duties  be  prohibitive.  It  remains  true  that  in 
Latin  America  the  protective  idea  has  gone  far  in  advance  of  the 
industries  to  be  protected.  This  is  also  true  in  the  United  States 
and  is  true  in  aU  countries  adopting  the  protective  tariff  idea. 

To  sum  up  the  tariff  position,  then,  in  a  few  words,  it  is  this: 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff  and  need  not  concern 
the  foreign  exporter  at  aU.  In  many  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  protective  tariff  the  economic  bases  of  protection  do  not  exist,  and 
so  it  becomes  again  a  revenue  tariff.  In  the  ver}^  few  cases  where 
the  economic  condition  for  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff  exists 
the  duties  are  generally  so  high  as  to  be,  not  protective,  but  pro- 
hibitive. 
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PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON  officiaUy  received  Sr.  Dr. 
Rafael  Zaldivar  as  the  duly  accredited  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Repubhc  of  Salvador  to 
the  United  States  on  Thursday,  April  29,  1915.  The  recep- 
tion took  place  at  the  White  House.  In  presenting  his  letters  of 
credence.  Minister  Zaldivar  expressed  the  hope  that  his  mission  might 
find  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the  ''pursuit  of  the 
noble  Pan  American  ideal"  of  international  peace.  President  Wilson 
repHed  appropriately  to  the  Minister's  remarks. 
Following  is  the  Ministères  speech: 

Most  Excellent  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  Your  Excellency  the 
letters  of  recall  of  my  predecessor,  together  with  the  autograph  letter  which  accredits 
me  in  the  high  office  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Salva- 
dor near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  has  been  my  Government's  desire  constantly  to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  that  liave  always  existed  between  the  two  Republics  on  a  footing 
of  the  most  frank  and  cordial  intercourse,  and  it  has  therefore  promptly  invested  me 
with  the  character  of  diplomatic  representative  near  Your  Excellency's  worthy 
Government. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  the  mission  of  peace  and  good  friend- 
ship with  which  I  have  been  intrusted,  and  so  that  it  may  prove  bénéficiai  to  the 
two  countries  let  me  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  find  with  tiie  Government  you  eo 
worthily  direct  the  most  benevolent  and  efficacious  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
noble  Pan  American  ideal  that  measures  the  prosperity  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  by  bringing  their  peoples  and  Governments  closer  together 
in  order  that  they  join  in  the  grand  undertaking  of  international  peace  and  rule  of 
right  among  the  countries  which  form  the  community  governed  by  the  American 
public  law,  whose  principles  are  infused  with  the  mutual  respect  of  the  peoples  and 
the  sentiments  of  justice  and  fraternity  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  contempo- 
raneous civilization. 

I  take  at  the  same  time  great  pleasure  in  dischai^ging  the  very  particular  duty  with 
which  I  am  charged  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  that  of  saluting 
you  in  his  name,  offering  to  you  the  earnest  wishes  formulated  by  the  Salvadorean 
people  and  Government,  through  me,  for  the  ever-growing  continuation  of  the  progress 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  great  American  people. 

In  response  President  Wilson  said  : 

Mr.  Minister:  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  the  autograph  letter 
of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Salvador,  accrediting  you  as  the  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  near  that  of 
the  United  States  and  to  recognize  you  as  such.  I  also  accept  from  your  hands  the 
letter  recalling  your  predecessor,  whose  stay  among  us  is  agreeably  remembered. 

I  warmly  approve  the  high  aspirations  and  ideals  for  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  destiny  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  so  well  expressed  by  you,  which  are 
650 
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also  shared  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States;  and  I  gladly  pledge 
to  you  my  constant  earnest  cooperation  in  advancing  measures  for  averting  the  arbi- 
trament of  war  and  extending  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  have  already 
received  the  serious  consideration  of  the  statesmen  of  our  two  countries,  as  evidenced 
by  the  treaty  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace  recently  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  Salvador. 

I  am  confident  that  your  present  mission  will  result  in  rendering  still  stronger  the 
good  understanding  and  friendly  relations  which  so  happily  subsist  between  our 
Governments  and  which  I  and  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
value  so  highly  and  will  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  and  increase. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  communicate  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Sal- 
vador my  thanks  for  his  good  wishes,  which  I  fully  reciprocate,  and  my  hope  for  the 
success  and  happiness  of  his  people  and  himself. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  wish  that  you  may  find  your 
residence  at  this  capital,  to  which  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you,  entirely  agreeable. 


PAN    AMERICA   IN   THE 
MAGAZINES.     .'.      V      /, 


Paraguay  and  Its  Possibilities  as  a  Market,  in  the  March  number 
of  The  Americas,  is  an  account  of  a  recent  trip  made  by  Mr.  M.  Drew 
Carrel,  the  commercial  representative  of  the  Buenos  Aires  branch 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  to  study  the  trade  situation 
in  Paraguay.  Mr.  Carrel  gives  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
topography  and  resources  of  the  country,  of  its  transportation  f aciU- 
ties,  its  cities  and  towns,  and  its  agricultural  and  commercial  possi- 
bihties,  including  statistical  information  relative  thereto.  The  gist 
of  the  descriptive  matter  may  be  found  in  the  following  summary. 

The  only  practical  routes  of  access  to  the  country,  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  of  South  America,  are  the  river  and 
the  railway  running  from  Buenos  Aires,  a  thousand  miles  away,  if 
Asimcion  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  repubhc,  be  taken  as  the 
traveler's  destination.  There  is  direct  connection  between  Buenos 
Aires,  via  the  Argentine  Central,  Entre-Rios,  and  Paraguayan 
Central  Railways,  and  Asuncion.  Through  trains  leave  once  a  week 
each  way.  The  International  Train  leaves  Buenos  Aires  every 
Friday  at  3  p.  m.  It  consists  of  an  engine  and  12  cars,  including 
first  and  second  class  coaches,  compartment  sleeping  cars,  and  a 
diner,  and  it  makes  the  trip  to  Asuncion  in  55  hours.  The  railway 
traverses  the  vast  Argentine  plain  imtil  it  nears  the  Parana  River, 
Paraguay's  southern  boundary,  when  it  penetrates  roUing  coimtry 
and  after  crossing  into  Paraguay  enters  a  land  broken  by  low  forest- 
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covered  hills  into  broad  fertile  valleys.  There  are  expanses  of  graz- 
ing land  along  the  entire  route. 

Off  from  Buenos  Aires  betimes,  the  train  arrives  at  Zarate  early 
in  the  evening,  some  60  miles  up  country  where  the  expanse  of  the 
River  Plate  has  narrowed  into  the  Parana.  Here  all  except  the 
engine  is  rim  on  to  a  huge  iron  ferryboat  for  a  four-hour  voyage  up 
and  across  the  River  to  Ibicuy  on  the  eastern  shore.  Nearly  aU  day 
Saturday  is  spent  journeying  through  the  flat  country  of  Entre-Rios. 
The  orange  groves  increase,  with  here  and  there  tobacco  fields,  giving 
way  as  the  tropics  are  neared  to  numerous  royal  palm  trees. 

Posadas,  the  last  station  in  Argentina,  is  reached  and  the  train  is 
again  run  upon  a  large  ferryboat  and  carried  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  Parana  River  to  Encarnación  in  the  RepubUc  of  Paraguay. 
The  level  of  the  deck  of  the  ferry  is  some  15  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
roadbed,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lower  and 
raise  the  trains  down  and  up  an  incline  by  means  of  cables  and  steam 
winches  to  the  proper  level.  After  running  over  a  switch-back  on 
the  Paraguay  side.  Encarnación  is  reached,  some  150  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

All  through  Paraguay  to  Asuncion  the  road  runs  across  vast  tracts 
of  luxurious  grazing  land,  broken  here  and  there  by  Unes  of  low, 
timber-covered  hills.  Buildings  and  other  evidences  of  development 
are  few  and  far  between,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  ample  room  there  for 
thousands  of  home-seekuig  immigrants  from  the  congested  districts 
of  Europe,  who  would  find  an  agreeable  cHmate  and  soil  fertile  and 
extensive  enough  to  feed  not  only  themselves  but  many  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Timber  is  so  plentiful  in  the  Paraguayan  country  that  the  railways 
use  it  for  fuel.  At  every  railway  station  are  huge  logs  and  squared 
timbers  ready  for  shipment.  On  the  hillsides  where  clearings  have 
been  made,  as  well  as  in  the  bottom  lands,  besides  the  rich  grass,  the 
com,  the  alfalfa,  and  the  tobacco,  healthy  sugar  cane  is  seen. 

Arriving  at  Asuncion  at  8  p.  m.  Sunday,  the  train  nms  into  a  large 
terminal  station  which,  though  modem  in  appearance,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  railway  station  built  in  South  America.  A  British  engineer 
constructed  it  about  50  years  ago,  and  the  girders  and  other  parts  of 
the  framework,  which  at  a  hasty  glance  one  would  say  are  iron,  are  in 
fact  wood  that  is  as  sound  to-day  as  when  the  building  was  erected. 

Transportation  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  and  other  parts  of 
Paraguay  is  also  afforded  by  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  two 
of  the  great  waterways  of  the  world.  These  streams  are  navigable 
for  river  craft  of  considerable  size  for  a  distance  of  2,500  miles.  In 
former  years  a  largo  part  of  the  import  and  export  trade  with  foreign 
countries  was  canied  on  by  ocean  vessels  that  went  up  as  far  as 
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Asuncion,  but  in  recent  years,  since  ocean  carriers  have  grown  to 
great  size,  foreign  merchandise  and  Paraguayan  products  are  trans- 
shipped to  and  from  the  river  boats  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 
The  navigation  between  these  two  ports  and  Asuncion  is  carried  on 
by  several  lines  of  steamers. 

Navigation  of  the  upper  Paraguay,  to  Corumbá  and  Matto  Grosso, 
far  in  the  Brazilian  interior,  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  smaller 
side-wheel  steamers,  of  6  to  7  feet  draft.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  Co. 
operates  a  line  between  Montevideo  and  Corumbá,  with  two  or  three 
saiUngs  per  month,  according  to  the  amount  of  available  freight. 

Asuncion  is  an  important  port  for  river  movements.  The  larger 
vessels  from  the  River  Plate  bring  their  cargoes  to  Asimcion,  whence 
merchandise  is  taken  overland  or  transhipped  in  smaller  boats  for 
points  farther  up  the  river.  Although  it  is  a  river  port,  over  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  seacoast,  the  size  and  number  of  large 
vessels  at  the  dock,  or  at  anchor  awaiting  their  turn  to  go  to  the  docks, 
and  the  many  smaller  craft,  as  well  as  the  large  and  commodious  har- 
bor, give  it  much  the  appearance  of  a  seaport. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
water,  being  bounded  on  nearly  all  sides  by  the  great  rivers  Parana 
and  Paraguay  or  their  tributaries,  which  furnish  transportation  to 
many  interior  parts  of  the  country  and  provide  abundant  irrigation 
and  adequate  drainage.  The  soil  is  typically  fertile,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  red  clay  mixed  with  sufficient  sand  to  make  it 
porous,  and  covered  with  rich  alluvial  deposits.  The  area  of  the 
country  is  estimated  at  about  170,000  square  miles»  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Paraguay  River.  The  southeastern  part, 
which  is  inclosed  by  the  rivers  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Apa,  contains 
most  of  the  white  population.  The  northwestern  part,  known  as  the 
Gran  Chaco,  is  inhabited  mostly  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
contains  vast  expanses  of  grazing  land  and  immense  forests  awaiting 
exploitation.  The  resources  of  the  southeastern  section  alone, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  estimated  that  the  country  has  about 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Government  has  been  encouraging  im- 
migration as  much  as  possible.  Immigrants  who  have  settled  in  the 
country  have  done  well,  especially  those  from  Europe. 

The  climate  is  a  happy  medium  between  temperate  and  tropical, 
the  average  temperature  being  70°  F.  Summer  begins  in  October 
and  lasts  until  March;  winter  starts  in  April  and  lasts  until  nearly 
the  end  of  September,  with  an  average  temperature  of  64^.  Rarely 
have  there  been  frosts  and  on  few  occasions  has  the  thermometer 
registered  as  low  as  24°. 

Asuncion,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  and  principal 
business  city  of  the  Repubhc.     It  is  about  850  miles  north  of  Buenos 
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Aires,  and  is  located  upon  a  bay-shaped  enlargement  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  about  2i  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  which  affords  ample 
shelter  and  accommodation  for  many  vessels.  Being  at  the  head  of 
navigation  for  the  larger  river  steamers,  and  the  place  of  trans- 
shipment for  points  farther  north,  as  well  as  the  place  from  which  the 
principal  highways  and  trails  into  the  interior  diverge,  it  is  a  center 
of  commercial  activity.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  the 
south.  It  has  four  banks,  numerous  industrial  plants,  including 
sawmills,  ship  repair  and  building  yards,  soap  and  candle  factories, 
shoe  and  cigar-making  establishments,  two  breweries,  and  many  pre- 
tentious wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  houses. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  are  located 
either  on  the  Central  Paraguayan  Railway  or  on  the  Paraguay 
River.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Encarnación,  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Republic  where  the  railway  trains  are  ferried  across 
from  Argentina.  It  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
industries  of  the  district  are  grazing,  timber  cutting,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  yerba  maté.  Encarnación  is  a  port  of  entry  and  is  the 
distributing  point  for  the  southern  portion  of  Paraguay. 

The  town  of  Paraguay,  north  of  Encarnación  on  the  railway,  has 
a  population  of  about  11,000,  and  is  located  in  a  rich  cattle  and  timber 
region.  Luque,  a  town  of  14,000  inhabitants,  a  short  distance  from 
Asuncion,  is  in  a  district  from  which  tobacco  and  miscellaneous 
argicultural  products  and  alcohol  come.  The  other  places  along  the 
railway  range  in  size  from  shipping  points  for  large  estates  to  small 
communities  more  or  less  interested  in  grazing,  agriculture,  and  tim- 
ber cutting. 

On  the  Paraguay  River  from  south  to  north  among  the  places  of 
importance  may  be  mentioned  Pilar,  with  about  7,000  inhabitants. 
North  of  Asuncion  is  Villa  Hayes,  with  a  population,  including  that 
in  the  adjacent  country,  of  30,000.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco  coimtry.  The  principal 
industries  are  grazing  and  agriculture,  including  a  cane-sugar  miU 
and  a  distillery.  Farther  north  on  the  river  is  another  cattle  dis- 
trict in  Concepción,  having  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  where 
there  are  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Asuncion. 

Easter  Service  on  Mount  Rnbidonx  is  the  translated  title  of  a  review 
appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  for  May, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  English  version: 

Before  a  shrine  set  upon  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  rugged  heights  of 
California,  Mount  Rubidoux,  a  remarkable  service  is  annually  held. 
Last  year  6,000  persons  participated,  and  this  year  the  throng  was 
even  greater.  This  dramatic  Easter  service  recognizes  no  creed. 
Persons  of  every  sect  gather  there  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and   the 
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simple  but  impressive  words  delivered  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
every  heart.  Practically  every  civiUzed  country  is  represented 
in  the  picturesque  assemblage  at  the  break  of  day  on  Easter  morning. 

According  to  Katherine  T.  Von  Blon's  account  of  the  ceremony, 
published  in  the  April  1,  1915,  number  of  LesUe^s  Weekly  (New  York), 
on  the  Saturday  night  before  Easter  the  city  of  Riverside  is  astir  with 
the  bustle  of  preparation,  for  it  nestles  among  the  oranges  and  mag- 
noUas  in  the  valley  below  Mount  Rubidoux.  All  the  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  and  even  private  homes  are  filled,  and  himdreds 
of  automobiles  sHp  down  the  broad  avenues  to  quiet  spots,  there  to 
await  the  approach  of  dawn,  for  a  wonderful  winding  automobile 
road  leads  up  the  mountain.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bugler 
from  the  Glenwood  Mission  Inn  thrilled  the  air  with  his  clear  notes 
and  the  call  was  answered  wherever  it  reached.  The  city  was  almost 
instantly  awake. 

Then  the  pilgrims  gathered  from  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  town. 
Many  made  the  ascent  on  foot,  even  some  that  were  very  old  but  who 
wished  to  keep  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  thing  alive.  And  there  were 
carriages  and  old  Spanish  carretas  and  countless  automobiles — 
in  truth  nearly  every  variety  of  vehicle  in  that  motley  procession. 
They  moved  up  the  steep  paths  and  tortuous  twisting  way  in  the 
glimmering  dawn,  silently,  reverently.  Some  followed  the  narrow  trails, 
pressing  through  the  close-hanging  brush,  fragant  with  the  sweet  sage. 
Others  chose  the  wider  walks,  while  yet  others,  the  automobilists  and 
those  in  carriages,  followed  the  5-mile  drive  which  circles  boldly 
upward,  edging  closer  to  the  chflF  as  it  approaches  the  summit  with 
terrifying  turns  and  ever-sharpening  curves.  Early  though  they  were, 
these  people  from  Riverside,  they  found  hundreds  ahead  of  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  These  had  come  from  other  cities  and  towns 
within  a  hundred  miles,  many  traveling  aU  the  moonUt  night  to  reach 
the  shrine  by  daybreak. 

As  the  sunlight  shpped  across  the  ranges,  glorifying  the  peaks  and 
turning  from  silver  to  aureate  even  the  mighty,  snow-capped  Mount 
San  Antonio,  2  miles  high,  the  bugle  again  burst  forth.  The  strains  of 
*'The  Holy  City'*  floated  through  the  air,  and  the  voices  of  the  multi- 
tude were  raised  as  one.  The  words  pulsed  far  out  over  the  green 
valley,  reaching  through  the  mountain  pass,  and  were  wafted  into 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  canyons,  startling  the  wild  creatures. 

Again  the  voices  of  that  host  were  as  a  great  sonorous  organ  as 
the  words  of  **In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory"  penetrated  the  upper 
stillness.  The  singing  was  led  by  trained  choristers  from  Redlands, 
and  afterwards  the  concourse  recited  in  unison  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Odes  were  recited  and  hymns  sung  by  a  trained  male  chorus,  fol- 
lowed by  prayers  and  scriptural  readings  by  clergymen  of  many 
Christian  denominations. 
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.\s  the  service  was  closing  the  sun  burst  forth  in  wondrous  glory 
and  the  valley  responded  to  the  bright  light  as  if  touched  by  magic 
wands,  sparkhng  with  a  thousand  colors,  and  the  throng,  happy, 
and  all  faces  alight  with  good  will  toward  mankind,  slowly,  almost 
reluctantly,  dispersed  down  the  slope  and  passed  into  the  valley. 

The  great  cross  was  erected  on  Mount  Rubidoux  six  years  ago  in 
commemoration  of  the  hfe  and  services  of  Padre  Jimipero  Serra,  the 
founder  of  the  old  Franciscan  missions  of  Cahfomia.  Father  Junipero 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  1,  1769,  and  that  day  has  been 
acclaimed  as  the  birthday  of  California.  For  16  years  the  devoted 
priest  labored  in  establishing  his  missions  and  in  converting  the 
Indians  to  Christianity,  enduring  all  manner  of  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing. Since  all  Californians  revere  his  memory,  it  was  deemed  fitting 
to  make  this  celebration  of  Easter  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  loved 
and  served  an  annual  event,  and  thus  the  ceremony  has  become  a 
fixed  institution. 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry,  by  Mark  R.  Lamb,  in  The  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  of  May  8,  1915,  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  methods 
of  mining  and  reduction  of  nitrate  ores  in  Chile.  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  min- 
ing engineer  of  Santiago,  and  presumably  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  knowledge  and  personal  observation.  He  takes  occasion 
to  point  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  system  employed  and  offers 
certain  tentativo  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The  following 
résumé  of  the  article  embodies  the  main  features  which  deal  with  the 
processes  employed  at  present. 

Nitrate,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  as  an  impure  deposit  of  the  salt 
of  sodium  mixed  with  various  other  salts  and  with  rock  and  earth. 
The  salts  are  dissolved  in  hot  solutions,  and  by  crystallization  the 
nitrate  is  separated  about  95  per  cent  pure.  The  process,  according 
to  Mr.  Lamb,  is  not  expensive,  and  attempts  to  reduce  costs  under  the 
present  process  will  not  meet  wàth  much  success.  It  is  his  opinion, 
however,  that  the  process  is  wasteful,  so  that  improvements  must 
come  along  the  line  of  attempting  a  higher  recovery. 

Lately  the  larger  companies  have  become  interested  in  the  appli- 
cation of  modem  methods  of  reduction  and  handling  of  materials, 
so  that  conveyor  belts,  large  Gates  crushers,  and  Diesel  engines  are 
being  introduced.  The  latest  step  has  been  the  trial  of  a  Butters 
vacuum  filter,  and  Mr.  Lamb  thinks  that  this  filter  will  make  as  big  a 
saving  in  the  nitrate  industry  as  it  did  in  gold  and  silver,  and  it  will 
do  it  more  rapidly,  as  the  development  is  already  done. 

As  at  present  operated,  the  nitrate  plant  extracts  the  salt  by  series 
leaching,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  multiple  leaching  of  the 
cyanide  process.  Briefly,  the  cold  saturated  solution  which  is  recov- 
ered from  the  crystallizing  tanks  is  leached  through  further  quanti- 
ties of  the  raw  ore  while  heated,  being  sent  from  one  leaching  tank 
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Lower:  Transferring  the  crude  nitrate  ore  to  the  leaching  vats;  mining  the  ore. 
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to  the  next  until  it  is  saturated  at  boiling  point,  when  it  is  delivered 
to  the  cooling  and  crystallizing  tanks.  The  flow  of  the  solution 
through  the  series  is  from  the  treated  to  untreated  ore,  so  that  as  the 
solution  approaches  saturation  it  has  increasingly  rich  material  to 
work  upon. 

The  ore  is  crushed  coarse  to  avoid  slime,  and  it  is  this  coarse  crush- 
ing and  the  slime  formed  that  carry  the  present  losses.  A  finer 
crushing  wUl  permit  a  better  extraction,  and  if  the  slime  is  separated 
it  will  give  up  its  nitrate  more  readily  even  than  wiU  the  coarse 
material.  The  present  way  is  to  crush  to  2  or  3  inches.  The  rec- 
tangular leaching  tanks  are  9  feet  deep  and  wide  and  30  feet  long. 
The  steam  coils  are  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  tank,  which  allows  a 
clear  space  in  the  center  for  the  shovelers.  The  loading  and  emptjring 
of  these  boiling  tanks  are  done  by  contract,  and  cheaply,  considering 
that  it  is  all  handwork,  and  the  digging  of  the  caked  mud  from 
around  the  steam  pipes  is  hard  and  slow  work. 

Any  new  process  aiming  at  a  higher  extraction  will  crush  more 
finely,  and  since  fine-crushed  material  could  not  be  leached  by  the 
present  method,  the  prient  type  of  boiling  tanks  will  be  imavailable. 
The  difficulty,  according  to  Mr.  Lamb,  is  to  find  the  substitute.  The 
first  thought  is  to  adopt  a  continuous-leaching  system,  using  any  of 
the  well-known  classifiers.  The  problem  is  to  operate  in  such  a  way 
that  no  excess  of  water  is  added.  For  example,  assume  an  ore  having 
20  per  cent  of  nitrate.  The  desired  result  is  a  saturated  boiling  solu- 
tion at  one  end  of  the  series  and  a  washed  sand  at  the  other — a 
problem  which  entails  some  difficulties.  There  is  the  alternative  of 
making,  not  a  saturated  solution,  but  one  as  near  saturation  as  pos- 
sible, evaporating  the  excess  of  water  in  highly  efficient  quadruple- 
effect  evaporators  or  in  Prache  &  Bouillon  single-effect  systems. 

With  the  present  system,  due  to  the  loss  in  the  tailings  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  necessary  to  sort  and  treat  only  the  higher- 
grade  material;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  better  methods  of 
mining.  But  when,  because  of  improvements  in  the  system  of  dis- 
solving and  washing,  it  becomes  possible  to  extract  practically  all  the 
nitrate,  and  therefore  treat  lower-grade  material,  some  of  the  companies 
will  be  able  to  use  steam  shovels  and  abandon  hand  sorting.  One  of  the 
heavy  losses  of  nitrate  occurs  in  mining,  where  none  of  the  fines  are 
saved.  With  soft  ore  this  is  a  large  and  serious  loss  that  wiU  be 
changed  to  an  important  gain. 

The  present  system  of  crushing  consists  of  a  series  of  Blake  crush- 
ers— 10  or  more,  measuring  12  by  24  inches — ^which  are  placed  below 
an  inclined  platform  where  the  ore  is  dumped  and  stored.  This  ore 
is  brought  to  the  plant  during  the  day,  and  is  crushed  as  required  in 
the  boiling  tanks.  With  10  crushers  are  required  10  crusher  feeders 
and,  where  no  conveyors  are  used,  10  trammers  for  the  crushed  ore^ 
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üppen  The  nitrate  ore  beinf  transported  from  the  pampas  to  the  plant  in  mule  carts. 
Center:  A  train  of  cars  loaded  with  D^ags  of  crystallized  nitrate  ready  for  shipment. 
Lower  Leaching  vaU  in  a  nitrate  plant. 
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All  this  will  be  avoided  when  a  single  gyrator  crusher  is  used  to  take 
all  the  ore  as  fast  as  it  can  bo  hauled  by  mules  and  locomotives, 
whence  the  crushed  material  will  be  stored  and  drawn  as  required. 
These  changes  are  being  made  even  in  plants  where  there  is  no  present 
intention  of  changing  the  usual  system  of  extraction. 

The  ore  occurs  in  thin  beds  spread  over  large  areas.  Sometimes  it 
is  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  smiace,  and  at  other  times  it  is  20  feet 
deep.  There  is  nothing  regular  or  systematic  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  profitable  nitrate-bearing  material,  so  that  each  small  area  must 
be  examined  and  worked  with  little  relation  to  other  deposits.  Con- 
tracts are  let  to  the  miners,  who  have  to  blast  the  ground  and  sort  and 
cord  up  the  ore.  Other  contractors  load  and  transport  the  material. 
Thus  it  is,  since  all  are  paid  on  a  basis  of  the  value  of  the  material, 
that  a  contractor  may  run  into  lean  groimd  and  abandon  that  par- 
ticular working. 

Before  the  mining  of  any  particular  area  can  be  decided  upon  it  is 
necessary  to  sample  it  thoroughly,  and  the  question  always  arises  as 
to  how  thoroughly  the  sampling  is  to  be  done — that  is,  how  close 
together  the  sample  pits  shall  be  dug.  As  these  holes  are  dug  by 
hand  the  cost  is  rather  high,  so  that  the  success  of  the  sampling  de- 
pends largely  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  field 
work.  Of  late  air  drills  have  been  tried  for  the  sampling,  and  also 
for  the  breaking  of  the  ground  in  mining.  When  the  work  is  done 
by  hand,  the  holes  are  made  large  enough  to  contain  a  good  charge 
of  black  homemade  powder  near  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  When  air 
drills  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  spring  the  holes  first,  after  which 
the  ground  is  loosened  with  powder  or  low-power  dynamite.  The 
idea  is  merely  to  break  the  groimd  enough  so  that  the  nitrate  ore 
can  be  dug  out  by  the  workmen,  but  not  enough  to  pulverize  the 
material.  As  the  ore  is  easily  broken  with  hammers,  the  larger  the 
pieces  resulting  from  the  blast,  the  less  the  loss  in  fines.  At  present 
the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  pampas  to  the  plant  is  done 
in  mule  carts  or  by  locomotives  and  side-tipping  and  side-discharging 
cars.  Some  plants  have  found  occasion  to  use  aerial  tramways,  but 
these  cases  are  exceptional. 

The  fuel  used  has  heretofore  been  coal,  brought  from  Australia  and 
Europe.  Lately  the  change  has  been  gradually  made  from  coal  to 
oil,  much  of  which  is  shipped  from  California;  some  is  sent  from  Peru; 
but  the  Peruvian  oil  is  so  much  more  valuable  as  a  source  of  ga¿5oline 
that  it  is  shipped  to  California,  is  refined,  and  the  residue  returned  as 
fuel  for  the  boilers.  Some  of  the  plants  have  installed  Diesel  engines, 
which  are  showing  marked  economy  in  power  costs. 

The  first  glimpse  of  a  bouing  plant  gives  the  impression  of  a  great 
waste  of  heat  and  steam.  The  9  by  9  by  30  foot  tanks  are  main- 
tained at  boiling  point  constantly,  and  to  do  this  much  water  is  boiled 
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away.  The  sides  of  the  tanks  are  unprotected  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, and  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  must  be  considerable  and 
worth  preventing.  But,  as  stated  at  the  beginning,  says  Mr.  Lamb, 
if  the  losses  of  nitrate  in  the  tailings  be  ignored,  the  present  process 
is  extremely  cheap  and  will  be  improved  upon  with  difficulty. 

The  School  System  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  is  an  account  of 
the  practical  development  of  the  recently  adopted  plans  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  academic  and  technical  training  among  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  United  States  Navy.  The  following  is  the  English 
translation  of  the  article: 

That  ignorance  hinders  efficiency  in  any  form  of  human  activity 
is  a  fact  that  is  now  fairly  well  recognized  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Education,  which  means  mental  training  and  discipline,  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  equipment  of  any  man,  whatsoever  may  be  his 
vocation.  The  mentally  alert  man  makes  a  better  workman,  a  better 
soldier,  or  a  better  sailor  than  the  slow-thinking,  uneducated  indi- 
vidual, however  perfect  may  be  the  latter's  physical  development. 

Recognizing  this  fact  the  executive  officials  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  determined  some  time  ago  to  inaugurate  a  plan  whereby 
the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  enlisted  men  in  that  branch  of  the 
service  could  be  rectified.  The  finely  educated  and  highly  trained 
officers  turned  out  by  the  Naval  Academy  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
but  the  enlisted  men — the  **men  behind  the  guns*' — needed  mental 
as  well  as  physical  training.  Hence,  in  conformity  with  previously 
prepared  plans,  the  new  school  for  academic,  vocational,  and  tech- 
nical instruction  was  put  into  effect  January  1,  1914,  with  a  view  to 
supplying  deficiencies  in  academic  education  and  aLso  to  provide 
systematic  means  by  which  all  enUsted  men  and  warrant  officers  may 
receive  the  assistance  and  encouragement  in  technical  branches 
which  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for  promotion  in  the  Navy  or 
which  will  better  prepare  them  for  civil  trades  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  their  service  añoat. 

Under  this  plan  the  ship's  routine  includes  a  period  each  day  set 
aside  for  instruction,  during  which  no  physical  labor  is  required 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  necessity,  the  period  being  devoted 
to  the  self-improvement  of  every  man  in  the  ship  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  ambitious  for  immediate  or  ultimate  promotion. 
The  instruction  is  under  two  heads,  academic  and  technical.  In 
the  former  it  is  compulsory  for  all  enlisted  men  not  well  grounded  in 
the  common  school  branches  who  have  not  yet  completed  two  years' 
service  in  the  Navy.  The  subjects  embraced  in  this  department  are 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  and 
the  course  is  continued  for  each  man  until  he  reaches  a  satisfactory 
standard. 
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In  line  with  the  general  education  scheme  afloat,  academic  studies 
now  form  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  at  the  several  training 
stations  where  the  faciUties  for  this  class  of  work  are  excellent. 
The  course  at  the  training  stations  has  recently  been  extended  to 
six  months,  so  that  when  the  recruits  are  transferred  to  the  fleet 
the  emphasis  in  the  educational  work  may  be  laid  upon  the  tech- 
nical subjects. 

The  technical  schools  maintained  by  the  Navy  embrace  the  Tor- 
pedo and  Seaman  Gimners'  School,  where  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  course  in  all  that  relates  to  the  manufacture  and  handling 
of  torpedoes  and  ordnance  material  is  given;  the  Machinists'  School, 
in  which  men  are  fitted  for  the  duties  of  machinists  both  afloat  and 
ashore;  the  Electricians'  Schools  (at  New  York  and  Mare  Island), 
whose  graduates  are  prepared  to  perform  the  many  duties  of  those 
charged  with  the  care  of  dynamos  and  radio  equipments  used  in  the 
service;  the  Artificers'  School,  which  gives  instructions  in  carpentry, 
blacksmi thing,  painting,  plumbing,  and  shipfitting;  the  Musicians' 
Schools;  School  for  Cooks  and  Bakers;  the  Yeomen's  Schools;  and 
to  these  have  recently  been  added  a  training  school  for  the  hospital 
corps  and  a  school  for  special  training  of  pay  officers  of  the  Navy. 
At  all  of  these  institutions  instruction  and  training  is  given  that  is 
valuable  not  only  for  service  in  the  Navy  but  for  the  subsequent 
civil  life  of  the  men.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  average  age  of  the 
enlisted  men  who  served  on  the  16  battleships  that  made  the  cele- 
brated all-around-the-world  cruise  was  but  23  years,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  valuable  mental  training  offered  to  recruits  of  the  Navy 
is  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  young  men  are  still  in  their  formative 
period  and  susceptible  to  the  educational  and  disciplinary  influences 
afforded  by  these  training  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  recruits  for  the  naval  service  are  immediately 
upon  enUstment  sent  to  the  four  training  stations  located  at  New- 
port, R.  I;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Great  Lakes,  111.;  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  average  number  of  recruits  at  the  four  stations  will  approximate 
3,500.  At  these  stations  they  are  taught  habits  of  caring  for  them- 
selves as  to  cleanliness  and  neatness,  put  through  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, taught  infantry  and  boat  drills,  and  as  much  of  the  elementary 
work  of  the  Navy  as  time  and  facilities  permit.  Conditions  at  these 
stations  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  work  of  academic  education 
in  a  systematic  and  practical  way,  and  their  retention  at  them  for  a 
period  of  six  months  permits  of  an  extension  of  the  work  that  is 
very  valuable.  Young  officers  who  are  not  long  out  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  are  therefore  in  close  touch  with  habits  and  methods 
of  study  and  instruction,  are  detailed  to  each  station  to  assist  in 
the  education  and  training  of  these  newly  enhsted  men;  in  addition, 
skilled  warrant  officers  and  petty  officers  are  also  detailed  for  the 
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SCnOOL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

The  executive  oiDcials  of  tho  United  States  Navy  believe  that  ignorance  hinders  efficiency  in  any  form 
of  human  activity,  hence  a  plan  was  evolved  whereby  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  enlisted  men 
in  this  branch  of  the  service  are  to  be  rectified.  The  new  school  for  academic,  vocational,  and  techni- 
cal instruction  was  put  in  operation  January  1,  1915,  and  recruits  now  reoeive  instruction  during 
regular  periods  daily,  both  ashore  and  afloat. 
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Systematic  physical  training  forms  part  of  the  course  in  training  the  recruits  in  the  Navy.  The  upper 
picture  shows  the  recruits  being  instructed  in  swimming;  the  lower,  gymnastic  exercises  at  the  Naval 
Training  Station  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  United  States  of  America. 
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work,  with  the  result  that  a  surprising  development  takes  place  in 
the  young  recruits  during  the  few  months  following  their  enlistment. 

The  benefit  resulting  from  the  schools  both  ashore  and  afloat  is 
indisputable  and  is  manifested  in  various  ways.  The  instructor 
and  the  instructed,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  gain  in  a  better  un- 
derstanding, a  finer  teamwork  that  can  not  faü  to  make  for  greater 
naval  efficiency.  The  young  officer  studies  to  fit  himself  for  his 
task,  practices  patience,  and  learns  the  limitations  and  possibihties 
of  work  of  the  young  apprentices  whom  he  is  some  day  to  have  imder 
his  charge  on  board  ship.  At  the  same  time  the  recruits  learn  to 
respect  and  trust  their  officers  and  to  know  them  as  their  best  friends 
and  advisers.  There  thus  grows  up  between  them  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers  a  fine  and  thorough  understanding  between  officer  and  man 
that  is  essential  to  efficiency  in  all  military  bodies.  Again,  the  higher 
the  order  of  intelligence,  the  better  the  grade  of  education  of  those 
imder  training,  the  fewer  are  the  instances  of  breaking  of  regulations. 
The  recent  increase  in  the  periods  of  academic  work  and  the  conse- 
quent decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  periods  given  to  the  professional 
subjects,  so  far  from  militating  against  the  latter,  has  actually  re- 
sulted in  improvement  in  all  branches.  This  is  due  to  the  sharpening 
of  the  wits,  the  increased  mental  activity  gained  in  the  schoolroom. 

Recent  reports  from  the  fleet  show  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  order,  issued  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  prescribing  a  school  period 
on  board  ship  for  men  who  have  not  yet  completed  two  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  force  afloat,  or  about  16,000, 
are  under  instruction  in  academic  branches,  while  about  4,000  more, 
who  do  not  come  under  the  compulsory  clause,  are  taking  the  course 
voluntarily.  In  addition,  1,560  are  taking  correspondence  courses, 
others  are  preparing  themselves  for  warrant  rank,  while  still  others 
are  studying  for  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  enlisted  force,  or  about  25,000  men,  are  being  instructed  in 
professional  and  technical  subjects. 

The  Geographical  Besults  of  the  Boosevelt-Bondon  Expedition,  an 
article  by  W.  L.  G.  Joerg  in  the  March  number  of  the  American 
Museum  Journal,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  world's  knowledge 
of  a  large  area  in  the  interior  of  the  South  American  Continent  has 
been  increased  by  the  work  of  this  expedition. 

According  to  Mr.  Joerg,  if  we  consult  a  map  showing  the  state  of 
our  knowledge,  a  year  ago,  of  the  topography  of  South  America, 
we  would  find  right  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  a  blank  space  as 
large  and  as  long  as  the  State  of  Nevada.  Its  borders  were  well 
known.  To  the  northwest  lies  the  Madeira  River,  one  of  the  most 
important  highways  of  the  Amazon  basin;  to  the  north  lies  a  group 
of  three  rivers,  the  Canuma,  Abacaxis,  and  Maue-assu,  whose  lower 
courses,  which  drain  into  a  backwater  connecting  the  Madeira  and 
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the  Amazon,  have  been  known  since  Chandless's  survey  in  1868; 
to  the  east  flows  the  Tapajoz,  one  of  the  main  affluents  of  the  Amazon, 
long  known  and  in  1895-96  more  accurately  explored  by  the  French 
traveler,  Coudreau;  and  finally,  to  the  southwest  the  unknown  area 
is  bounded  by  the  Gy-Parana,  which  was  properly  mapped  only  in 
1907  on  one  of  Col.  Rondon's  previous  expeditions. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  of  these  expeditions,  in  1909, 
that  Col.  Rondón  came  across  the  headwaters  of  a  river  flowing 
northward.  To  follow  it  to  its  mouth  was  the  object  of  the  1914 
expedition  imder  the  joint  leadership  of  Cols.  Roosevelt  and  Rondón. 
It  might  have  veered  to  the  left  and  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  soiu-ce-stream  of  the  Gy-Parana;  or  it  might  have  bent 
eastward  and  developed  into  a  tributary  of  the  Juruena,  one  of 
the  soiu-ces  of  the  Tapajoz.  It  did  neither.  It  flowed  almost  due 
north  and  thereby  crossed  the  imknown  area  from  end  to  end. 
Therein  lies  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  The  new  river  thus 
turns  out  to  be  the  longest  known  tributary  of  the  Madeira;  its 
length  is  about  900  miles  and  it  extends  over  7  degrees  of  latitude. 

Its  position,  according  to  Mr.  Joerg's  view,  permits  various  con- 
jectures as  to  the  hydrography  of  the  region.  To  the  west,  between 
it  and  the  Gy-Parana,  tJlie  interval  seems  too  small  to  allow 
a  river  system  of  any  considerable  size  to  develop;  this  area  is  prob- 
ably drained  in  opposite  directions  by  their  tributaries.  To  the  east, 
however,  between  it  and  the  Tapajoz,  it  is  quite  possible  that  large 
rivers  exist.  Col.  Roosevelt^s  narrative  seems  to  bear  out  this 
supposition.  In  latitude  7^  34'  the  new  river  was  joined  from  the 
right  by  a  stream  of  equal  size.  That  this  stream  extended  up  at 
least  as  far  as  8*^  48'  had  been  established  shortly  before  by  the 
Amazonas  Boundary  Commission,  which  ascended  to  this  latitude. 
It  did  not  even  seem  unlikely  that  it  might  be  the  lower  coiirse  of  a 
river,  named  the  Ananas,  whose  headwaters  the  expedition  had 
crossed  before  reaching  the  new  river;  in  which  case  it  would  prac- 
tically have  the  same  length.  Mr.  Joerg  states  that  this  problem 
may  be  soon  solved,  since  one  of  Col.  Rondones  subordinates  was 
to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  Ananas  this  year. 

The  existence  of  another  large  river  in  this  area  is  made  plausible 
by  a  further  reference  in  Col.  Roosevelt's  book.  The  year  previous, 
he  was  told,  five  Indian  rubber  gatherers  were  working  on  the  Canuma 
in  about  9®  S.  latitude,  thus  establishing  that  it  extends  at  least  as 
far  south  as  this.  Chandless's  survey  did  not  go  above  5®  17',  but  the 
size  of  the  river  made  it  probable  that  it  rose  far  to  the  south.  This 
supposition  is  expressed  on  various  Brazilian  maps,  where  the  Canuma 
is  made  to  drain  the  whole  region  between  the  Madeira  and  the  Tapa- 
joz, thus  usiuping  the  area  which,  as  has  been  developed,  is  tributary 
to  the  new  river. 
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CENTRAL  BRAZIL  AND  TUE  NEW  RIO  THEODORO. 

Sketch  map  of  the  south-central  part  of  the  Amazon  drainage  system,  based  on  the  surveys  of  the 
Brazilian  Telegraphic  Commission,  showinfj  the  course  of  the  Rio  Theodore  and  the  route  of  the 
Roosevelt-Rondon  expedition.  Scale,  175  miles  to  the  inch.  The  inset  shows  the  location  of  the  main 
map. 

Reproduced  by  permission,  in  revised  form,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Oeographlcal  Society  for 
July,  1914. 
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Relative  to  the  claim  that  the  expedition  traversed  '^ unknown*^ 
territory,  Mr.  Joerg  writes  that  it  is  true  that  the  river  had  been 
ascended  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  by  rubber  gatherers;  the  expe- 
dition came  across  their  traces  in  10°  24'.  They  had  even  named  it 
the  Castanha  above  the  confluence  with  the  river  joining  it  in  7®  34', 
whUe  below  this  point  it  was  known  as  the  lower  Aripuanan;  the  right 
affluent  entering  here  they  called  the  upper  Aripuanan,  considering  it 
the  main  stream.  On  the  upper  Aripuanan  they  had  ascended  to 
above  9®.  But,  using  Col.  Roosevelt^s  words,  ^Hhe  governmental 
and  scientific  authorities,  native  and  foreign,  remained  in  complete 
ignorance;"  no  map  conveyed  an  inkling  of  these  facts  except  the 
location  of  the  confluence  of  the  Aripuanan  with  the  Madeira. 

Other  deductions  of  geographical  interest  besides  those  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  the  river,  according  to  Mr.  Joerg,  are  as  follows:  The 
last  rapids  were  encountered  in  about  latitude  7®  30'  S.,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  upper  Aripuanan.  This  point  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
the  last  rapids  on  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  indicate  the 
boundary  between  two  of  the  major  physiographic  provinces  of  South 
America,  the  Brazilian  highlands  and  the  Amazon  lowlands.  This 
boundary — similar  to  the  ''fall  line "  between  our  own  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  and  the  Appalachian  piedmont  region — ^lies  increasingly  farther 
upstream  as  one  proceeds  from  east  to  west.  Thus  on  the  Xingu  it 
lies  in  3®  S.:  on  the  Tocantins,  in  4®;  on  the  Tapajoz,  in  4®  30';  on 
the  Maue-assu,  in  5®;  on  the  Canuma,  probably  in  6*^;  and  on  the 
Madeh-a,  in  8*"  36'.  Its  location  in  T"  30',  on  the  Rio  Theodoro, 
between  the  Canuma  and  the  Madeira,  therefore  indicates  that  the 
even  outline  of  this  natural  boundary  is  not  here  interrupted. 

The  last  rapids  are  also  of  importance  in  marking  the  upper  limit 
of  steam  navigation — a  barrier  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Madeira, 
has  been  overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  opened  in  1912, 
which  connects  with  navigable  waters  on  the  Mamore  River  above. 

The  contrast  between  two  other  natural  provinces  was  very 
noticeable  to  the  members  of  the  expedition.  On  the  upland  plateau 
of  Matto  Grosso,  which  separates  the  south  and  southwest  flowing 
drainage  of  the  upper  Paraguay  and  the  Guapore  from  the  north  and 
northeast  flowing  drainage  of  the  Madeira  and  Amazon  tributaries, 
the  prevaiUng  type  of  vegetation  is  open  grassland.  To  the  north 
lies  the  jungle  of  the  equatorial  forest.  The  route  of  the  expedition 
led  from  the  one  into  the  other  north  of  Vilhena  in  about  12°  30'. 

Many  other  references  throughout  Col.  Roosevelt's  book  are  of 
geographic  interest,  writes  Mr.  Joerg,  and  gives  as  instances  such  as 
those  on  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  Matto  Grosso  plateau, 
on  the  Parecis  and  Nhambiquara  Indians,  and,  in  the  appendices, 
the  pertinent  classification  of  travelers  in  South  ^Vmerica  and  the 
comment  on  the  paleogeography  of  the  continent.     But  above  and 
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beyond  all  this  is  the  record  of  human  achievement,  in  the  face  of 
hardships  and  dangers. 

Zebn  Cattle  in  Brazil,  in  the  May  number  of  The  Journal  of  Hered- 
ity, is  an  article  by  B.  H.  Himnicut,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Lavras,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  which  deals  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bo8  indiens  J  or  zebu,  the  idol  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
into  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  cross-breeding  with  the  native  and 
hybrid  cattle  of  the  country.  Zebu  cattle  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  animal  breeders  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  among  the  ranchers  in  Texas  and  other  southern  sections 
of  the  United  States,  largely  because  of  their  relative  immunity  to 
the  disastrous  Texas  fever.  According  to  Mr.  Hunnicut,  many  gene- 
tists  believe  that  by  crossing  the  zebu  on  native  stock  a  new  breed  can 
be  produced  that  will  be  of  great  value,  and  since  Brazil  has  been  mak- 
ing such  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale  for  a  number  of  years  the 
results  as  they  appear  to  him  and  other  authorities  should  prove  of 
great  interest  to  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

The  zebu,  writes  Mr.  Hunnicut,  is  a  native  of  the  Indo-Malayan 
region,  and  was  certainly  domesticated  several  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  According  to  C.  Kellar,  it  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  domesticated  Banting  (Bos  sundaicus),  although  most  students 
look  on  it  as  a  result  of  hybridization.  The  name  **zebu"  is  said  to 
have  been  given  it  by  the  French  naturalist.  Buff  on,  who  described 
it  in  his  Histoire  Natm*elle  from  specimens  which  he  had  seen  in  a 
menagerie,  and  which  had  been  given  by  the  showman  the  apparently 
fictitious  name  of  zebu,  a  name  unknown  in  India. 

The  first  importations  of  zebus  into  Brazil  seem  to  have  been  made 
about  40  years  ago,  one  of  the  earliest  being  that  of  Sr.  Acacio  A. 
Correa  de  Azevado,  who  secured  a  bull  and  cow  from  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens.  Perhaps  most  of  the  early  importations  were 
made  from  England,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  direct  importa- 
tions from  India  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale.  The  breed  gained 
rapidly  in  popularity.  Some  20  years  ago  an  offer  was  made  in  Ube- 
raba, Minas  Geraes,  of  42  contos  (about  $14,000  in  United  States  gold) 
for  a  fine  zebu  bull,  and  the  owner  refused  to  sell  even  at  that  fancy 
price.  The  herd  to  which  this  bull  belonged,  according  to  Mr.  Himni- 
cut, is  still  considered  the  best  in  Brazil,  and  has  made  its  owner  very 
wealthy.  The  greatest  activity  in  importations  direct  from  India 
seems  to  have  been  during  the  period  1907-10,  when  one  firm  alone  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  imported  over  1,200  head.  In  1910  the  number 
imported  was  620,  and  since  then  the  annual  importation  has  been 
even  less. 

What  is  known  as  the  ''Triangula  Mineira,'*  a  triangular  section  of 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  the  extreme  western  part,  extending 
from  the  city  of  Uberaba  to  Araxa,  is  the  stronghold  of  the  zebu  in 
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Brazil,  the  place  where  the  greatest  number  of  pure-bred  zebus  are 
to  be  found,  and  where  stockmen  are  enthusiasts  for  the  breed,  and 
high  prices  are  paid  for  exceptional  animals.  It  is  probable  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  State  hybrids  of  the  zebu  will  be 
found,  so  largely  have  they  been  scattered  during  the  last  few  years. 
While  Minas  is  the  State  where  they  are  most  bred,  they  are  also 
raised  in  the  adjoining  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  Goyaz, 
Bahia,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  States  of  the  northern  sectioQ  of 
Brazil.  The  bovine  population  of  the  country  is  given  at  30,000,000. 
head  and  a  large  percentage  now  has  at  least  a  trace  of  zebu  blood. 

Of  the  many  breeds  or  varieties  of  zebu  the  only  ones  of  great 
commercial  importance  in  Minas  are  the  Gujarat  and  Nellore,  although 
the  Gir  and  Hissar  are  fairly  common.  The  Gir  is  considered  the 
best  for  milking  purposes,  but  milk  is  not  a  primary  consideration 
in  the  Brazilian  cattle  industry.  No  particular  care  seems  to  be 
taken  to  keep  the  various  breeds  separate  on  Brazilian  ranches,  and 
they  are  freely  interbred. 

Mr.  Hunnicut  tells  of  his  visit  in  January,  1914,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  agricultural  explorers  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  ranches  of  the 
Lemos  brothers  of  Pratinha,  Minas  Geraes,  where  they  found  about 
900  head  of  purebreds  and  crosses,  the  latter  being  mostly  half  or 
seven-eighths  zebu,  on  the  native  or  '' crioulo''  stock.  The  Lemos 
brothers,  according  to  this  account,  speak  highly  of  the  zebu  as  a 
general-purpose  animal.  The  bulls  are  very  fecund,  and  the  cows, 
hybrid  or  pure-bred,  are  much  more  prolific  than  the  native  Brazilian 
cattle.  The  animals  remain  nearer  together  in  the  herd  than  do 
most  cattle — an  advantage  when  it  is  desired  to  corral  them  from 
the  range.  They  found  that  ticks  will  catch  to  some  extent  on  a 
zebu,  but  do  not  seem  to  bother  them  at  all.  Mr.  Hunnicut  states 
that  he  has  never  known  of  a  case  whore  a  native-born  or  imported 
zebu  had  tick  fever. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal,  entitled 
''The  Cattle  of  Brazil,''  Sr.  José  Maria  Dos  Reis,  director  of  the  Model 
Cattle-breeding  Farm  of  Uberaba,  also  writes  of  the  introduction  of 
the  zebu  into  the  country  and  quotes  one  of  the  largest  breeders  in 
the  Triangle  of  Minas  section  as  follows: 

This  r^ion  being  essentially  one  for  stock  raising,  and  our  ranges  being  occupied 
by  various  breeds  of  milch  cattle  in  a  state  of  degeneracy,  we  hope  to  improve  the 
present  state  of  affairs  through  crossing.  We  prefer  to  attempt  this  by  means  of  the 
zebu,  because  we  have  proved  that  the  grades  produced  by  this  cross  possess  the 
following  characters:  Weight,  facility  of  acclimation,  hardiness,  and  fecundity. 

We  have  observed  that  the  descendants  of  the  pure-blooded  zebus  imported  in  1889 
breed  with  facility  in  our  ranges,  even  in  seasons  of  drought,  resisting  all  sorts  of 
weather.    The  zebu  bull  allowed  to  run  loose  on  the  range  will  produce  from  60  to  70 

93189— Bull.  6—15 8 
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Upp<?r:  ••Polonha,"  a  pure-bred  Gujarat,  the  property  of  Señor  José  Caetano  Borges,  oí  Uberaba,  Minas  G«raes. 
Bratil,  and  considered  by  hini  to  be  the  best  cow  oí  this  breed  yet  imported  from  India.  Lower:  A  Nellore-Oujarst 
cross-bred  bull,  only  2  years  old,  owned  by  the  same  breeder. 
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calves  in  a  period  of  4  to  5  months.  The  heifers  rarely  fail  to  produce  their  first 
calves  at  three  years  of  age.  We  have  had  a  grade  cow  give  birth  to  2  calves  inside 
of  10  months  and  6  days.  The  calves  are  strong,  like  all  cross-bred  cattle,  and  the 
rate  of  mortality,  compared  to  that  of  the  breeds  formerly  raised  here,  is  extremely 
low.  The  development  of  the  grade  and  its  facility  for  fattening  are  such  that  steers 
three  years  old  are  ready  for  butchering  and  are  preferred  to  any  other  race  by  every- 
one who  handles  them — ^from  the  buyer  on  the  ranch  to  the  butcher  who  offers  for 
them  the  highest  market  price.  At  five  years  the  hybrids  average  from  650  to  700 
pounds  in  net  weight. 

That  there  are  some  authorities  in  Brazil  who  claim  that  the  zebu 
is  imdesirable  is  freeiy  conceded  by  both  authors.  Mr.  Hunnicut 
closes  his  article  as  follows: 

Dr.  Elias  Antonio  de  Moraes  reminds  us  that  **  Indian  cattle  are  to  the  bovine  of 
other  species  what  the  mule  is  to  the  horse  and  the  goat  to  the  sheep  "  as  to  both  vigor 
and  health.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  Brazil  should  be  divided  into  three  zones — 
the  first  near  the  large  centers  for  consumption  for  such  breeds  as  Holsteins,  Brown 
Swiss,  etc.  In  the  second  zone  cattle  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese,  easily  transported  to  the  market,  should  be  bred.  In  the  third  zone  in 
the  interior  the  zebu  would  be  the  proper  breed.  This  third  zone  corresponds  to  the 
ranges  of  the  western  united  States.  There,  and  there  only,  would  I  expect  to  see 
the  zebu  profitable. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  when  the  above  evidence  is  being  weighed,  that 
hybridization  with  the  zebu  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  a  wholly  hit-or-miss  man- 
ner, in  most  cases.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  in  Brazil,  and,  I  understand,  that  the 
breeding  in  Texas  has  not  been  accompanied  by  careful  records.  If  the  resources  of 
modern  science  of  genetics  were  applied  to  the  problem,  it  is  possible  that  much  better 
results  would  be  secured.  The  importance  of  the  problem  for  the  tick-infested  area 
of  the  southern  United  States,  and  for  all  warm  parts  of  the  world,  is  such  that  I 
strongly  uige  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  competent  zootech- 
nists  to  Brazil  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  Brazilian  breeders  declare  that 
the  zebu  is  improving  under  the  better  care  and  feeding  that  it  gets  in  Brazil.  Science 
ought  to  know  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  here  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  that  of  the  united  States  in  an 
endeavor  to  place  the  facts  on  record. 
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On  December  13,  1907,  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  PETROLEUM 
fields  were  opened  to  exploitation  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  1915,  there  were  8  pro- 
ducing wells,  3  shafts  undergoing  repair,  and  1  being  drilled. 
In  addition  to  the  wells  imder  Government  exploitation  there 
are  11  shafts  belonging  to  private  parties,  of  which  3  are  produc- 
ing, 7  are  being  drilled,  and  1  is  undergoing  repair.  The  private 
companies  have  foimd  oil  at  depths  varying  from  630  to  653 
meters.  The  weDs  are  gushers  and  some  of  them  have  a  strong 
flow  of  gas,  which  in  some  instances  was  violent  enough  to 
burst  9i  inch  pipes  9  millimeters  thick  at  a  depth  of  325  meters. 
The  total  production  of  the  Government  wells  from  1907  to  March  26, 
1915,  was  95,683,974  cubic  meters.  The  part  of  the  petroleum 
zone  now  most  intensely  exploited  is  near  the  coast,  but  owing  to 
the  strong  winds  which  generally  prevail  in  the  harbor  vessels  can 
not  anchor  and  load  at  the  wharf,  but  have  to  load  by  means  of  a 
flexible  tube  or  pipe  100  meters  long  which  connects  the  oil  deposit 
tanks  with  the  piping  leading  to  the  ships.  There  are  5  petroleimi 
tanks  solidly  constructed,  1  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  20,000 
liters,  and  4  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  hters  each.  The  tanks  are 
filled  by  means  of  steel  pipes  which  connect  with  the  oil  shafts. 
A  0.6-meter  gauge  DecauviUe  railway,  having  one  25-horsepower 
petroleum-burning  locomotive,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shafts,  the  transportation  of  material,  etc.  The  shops 
are  thoroughly  equipped  and  convert  petroleum  into  electric  light 
and  power.  The  Government  has  planned  to  largely  increase  the 
production  of  this  petroleum  zone  and  proposes  to  encourage  the 
use  of  this  fuel  in  manufacturing  industries,  for  railways,  and  for  the 
Army  and  Navy. ^The  RAILWAY  budget  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment provides  for  the  expenditure  in  1915  of  17,000,000  pesos 
(paper  peso  =  $0.4246).  The  department  of  public  works  has 
studied  and  approved  plans  calling  for  the  construction  of  5,554 
kilometers  of  State  railways,  and  has  studied  or  proposes  to  study 
the  building  of  3,953  kilometers  more.  The  following  State  railways 
are  now  imder  construction:  From  Formosa  to  Embarcación,  704 
kilometers;  from  San  Antonio  to  Nahuel  Huapi,  640  kilometers; 
from  Comodoro  Rivadavia  to  Colonia  Sarmiento,  197  kilometers; 
from  Puerto   Deseado  to  Lago  Buenos  Aires,  320  kilometers,   and 

from  Diamante  to  Curuzu-Cuatia,  168  kilometers. The  Central 

Argentine  Railway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  El  Tigre,  a  famous  pleasure 
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resort  28  kilometers  from  the  Federal  capital,  is  to  be  made  an 
ELECTRIC  line  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  rolling 
stock  for  this  suburban  service  will  consist  of  50  motor  cars  and  30 

coaches. ^An  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  for  females  between  the 

ages  of  8  and  30  years  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  useful  occupations  to  women  and 
girls.     Similar  schools  are  to  be  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 

Federal  capital. ^According  to  a  mercantile  publication  of  the 

Argentine  Republic,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis 
capitalists  propose  to  open  a  BANK  in  Buenos  Aires  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000. 


In  1908  a  SOCIETY  OF  MARKSMEN  was  organized  at  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  marksmanship  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  organization  has  grown,  imtil  at  the  present  time  there 
are  some  150  societies  of  this  kind  in  the  Repubhc,  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  8,000  men  from  19  to  55  years  of  age.  When  these  clubs 
were  first  founded  in  communes  or  localities  exceeding  1,000  inhab- 
itants the  service  was  made  compulsory  on  all  properly  qualified  men, 
the  State  contributing  in  the  form  of  a  subvention  to  the  expenses  of 
the  organization.  The  Government  furnishes  the  cartridges  for  prac- 
tice work  at  a  very  low  figure,  approximating  about  half  a  cent,  gold, 
each.  In  August  of  each  year  competitive  shooting  takes  place  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  marksmanship,  valuable  prizes 
being  distributed  among  the  members  adjudged  to  be  winners.  These 
societies  are  imder  the  general  direction  of  the  Department  of  War 
of  the  Bolivian  Government.  At  Miraflores,  a  suburb  of  La  Paz,  a 
cartridge  factory  has  been  erected,  and  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
and  equipment  have  been  ordered  from  Europe  to  be  installed 
therein.  The  funds  required  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  this  factory  were  raised  from  a  special  stamp  tax  known  as  the 
*^  patriotic  stamp  tax,''  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  all  public  entertainments  given  in  the  Republic.  Tliis  tax,  which 
produces  annually  a  revenue  of  about  80,000  bolivianos,  formed  the 
basis  of  a  loan  from  the  Bolivian  banks  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  factory,  the  total  cost  of  which  is 

about    600,000   bolivianos  ($233,400). La   Victoria,    a   company 

recently  organized  in  La  Paz  for  the  manufacture  of  CANDLES,  has 

been  recognized  by  the  Bolivian  Government  as  a  juridic  entity. 

The  BOY  SCOUTS  of  BoUvia,  organized  by  C.  A.  Irle  about  three 
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years  ago,  have  during  that  period  made  six  important  excursions  to 
interesting  points  in  the  Republic.  The  first  of  these  was  to  Guari- 
cana,  12  leagues  from  La  Paz;  the  second  to  the  Yungas  Valley,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  sections  of  the  coimtry;  the  third  to 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Milluni,  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  the  fourth  to  the  Department  of  Yungas;  the  fifth  to  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Milluni  in  search  of  lost  children;  and  the  sixth  to  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Oruro. The  Porco  TINJMining  Co.  is  installing 

machinery  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  of  the  mines.  The 
expenditures  of  this  company  in  1914  amounted  to  756,631  bolivianos 
(boliviano  =  $0.389). ^The  Government  has  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  TELEGRAPH  office  at  Yacuiba. President  Ismael 

Montes  has  appointed  Sr.  Victor  E.  Sanjines  MINISTER  of  foreign 

relations  and  worship. A  TELEGRAPH  line  is  being  strung  from 

Tarapaya  to  Miraflores,  in  the  Department  of  Potosi.  New  telegraph 
offices  have  been  opened  at  San  Antonio  and  ViUa  Montes,  in  the 
Province  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  Department  of  Tarija. 


A  Lombard  corporation  entitled  the  '^Estero  Milano  Construction 
Co.,''  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proposes  to  erect  12,000  HOUSES  for  work- 
men in  the  Federal  capital.  Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  with 
the  Government  of  Brazil  concerning  these  houses,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  aU  but  the  minor  details  of  the  plans  have  been  arranged, 
and  that  construction  work  will  be  commenced  and  rapidly  pushed 

forward  in  the  near  future. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  AERO 

CLUB  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  was  decided  to  build  three  more  hangars 
on  the  aviation  grounds,  and  to  buy  new  equipment  for  the  aviation 

school. Press  reports  state  that  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  a  Brazilian 

navigation  company,  proposes  to  extend  its  service  to  Valparaiso. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  appointed  Emilio  Castelho, 
a  learned  agronomist  and  professor  in  the  agricultural  school  of  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  to  study  the  export  business  of  CEREALS  and 
grasses,  especially  Indian  corn  and  alfalfa,  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public.  ^The  government  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has 

declared  the  FREE  EXPORTATION  of  rice,  corn,  and  potatoes. 

The  President  of  the  RepubUc,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
growing^of ^COTTON,  has  established  a  bureau  of  cotton  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricidture  in  the  Federal  capital.  This  bureau  wiU 
conduct  experiments  with  different  specie^s  of  cotton' and  give  advice 
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to  agriculturists  desiring  to  engage  in  its  cultivation. ^The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  has  promulgated  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  NAVAL  SCHOOL. ^The  Matarazzo  INDUSTRLU:. 

CO.,  of  Parana,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  has  been 

authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Repubhc. ^A  law  promulgated  on 

January  13,  1915,  provides  for  the  registration  of  fine  DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS,  and  prescribes  that  the  following  books  shall  be  kept: 
Two  studbooks,  one  for  blooded  foreign  stock  and  the  other  for  fine 
domestic  animals;  two  herdbooks,  one  for  registering  foreign  stock 
and  one  for  domestic;  two  flock  books,  one  for  foreign  stock  and  one 
for  domestic;    and  two  pig  books,  one  for  foreign  stock  and  one  for 

domestic. ^At  the  beginning  of  1914  there  were  24,614  kilometers  of 

RAILWAY  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  5,527  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  7,438  the  plans  for  which  had  been  approved. ^A  recent 

executive  decree  establishes  an  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
BUREAU  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 

and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  industry. The  President  of 

Brazil  has  authorized  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  estab- 
lish a  BANK  in  Rio  do  Janeiro,  with  branches  in  the  cities  of  Santos, 
Sau  Paido,  Recife,  Belem,  and  Bahia. A  committee  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Sao  Paido  to  erect  a  STATUE  to  Garibaldi. ^The  fourth 

convention  of  the  Young  Men's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  was 
recently  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
authorizing  the  continuance  of  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  on  the 
following  pubhc  undertakings  which  were  not  completed  in  1914, 
and  appropriating  for  that  purpose  30,081.30  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
$0.365),  and  458,206.98  pesos,  currency,  (paper  peso  =  $0.14)  from 
the  receipts  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway.  Railways:  From  Selva 
Oscura  to  Curacautin;  from  Paloma  to  Juntas;  entrance  to  the 
Maule  bridge;  study  of  the  Iquique  to  Pintados  Railway;  of  the 
Antofagasta  and  Mejillones  Railway  to  the  Longitudinal  Railway; 
of  the  railway  from  El  Alamo  to  Molina;  of  the  railway  from 
Curico  to  Los  Queues,  and  of  the  railway  from  Arica  to  Zapiga. 
Architecture:  Government  building  at  Colchagua,  and  Maritime 
Building  at  Mejillones.  Hydraulic  works:  Potable  water  supply  at; 
Vallenar,  Talca,  Cobquecura,  and  Rancagua,  cleaning  of  the  Yungay 
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and  Zapata  Canal  inlets,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  Taltal  and  Pretil 
dikes  along  the  Copiapo  River. A  recent  law  imposes  an  addi- 
tional TAX  of  0.002  peso  on  urban  real  estate  situated  in  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  Vina  del  Mar,  Concepción,  Antofagasta,  Valdivia, 
Iquique,  Serena,  Curico,  and  Chilian.    This  additional  tax  is  increased 

to  0.004  peso  on  real  estate  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

WHALE  FISHING  at  Corral  is  a  flourishing  industry,  the  catch 
of  whales  in  1914  amounting  to  108  specimens,  out  of  which  6,000 
barrels  of  ou  were  rendered.  Valuing  whale  ou  at  70  pesos  per 
barrel,  the  total  value  of  the  ou  in  the  catch  of  1914  aggregated 
420,000  pesos.  During  the  first  two  months  of  1915  the  whales 
captured  numbered  over  40,  all  of  which  were  caught  within  10 
miles  of  the  port  of  Corral.  The  organization  of  whale  fishers  at 
Corral  employ  about  70  persons  and  have  an  invested  capital  of 

£20,000. ^According  to  the  Commercial  Review  of  Valparaiso  a 

company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  engage  in 

the  smdting  of  TIN  ORES  at  Arica  or  Mejillones. The  Bureau 

of  RAILWAYS  has  decided  to  expend  5,090,826  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  $0.365)  chiefly  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  bridges,  loco- 
motives and  cars,  and  for  rails  and  other  accessories. Recent 

data  collected  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Chilean  Government 
show  that  the  coming  HARVESTS  will  be  good  in  northern  Chile 
and  below  normal  in  the  central  region  of  the  Republic,  or  that  part 
of  the  country  included  between  Rancagua  and  Linares.  At  Cau- 
quenes  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  yield  of  the  crops,  while  at  Uanquihue  and  Chiloe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  at  the  present  time  is  most  promising.  Generally 
speaking  crops  in  southern  Chile  wiU  be  good,  but  at  the  time  the 
data  was  given  out  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  it  was  too  early  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  great  wheat  producing 
center  of  the  country  or  to  make  an  intelligent  forecast  of  the  ap- 
proximate yield  of  this  cereal. ^The  South  American  Nitrate  Co. 

of  Taltal  has  sold  to  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  the  NITRATE  estab- 
lishment at  Pampa  de  Cochinal.  The  consideration  is  said  to  have 
been  2,300,000  pesos. According  to  press  reports  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  suspended,  until  further  notice,  the  import  duty 

on  WHEAT  FLOUR. The  consul  general  of  Chile  in  the  United 

States  has  shown  with  bids  made  by  North  American  importers  the 
feasibility  of  importing  Chilean  CANNED  FRUITS  mto  the  United 

States. The  profits  of  the  CEMENT  factory  at  El  Melon  in  1914 

were  £24,882.  Dividends  of  10  and  8  per  cent,  respectively,  were 
paid  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  company,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  profits  were  credited  to  the  reserve  and  other 
funds. 
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In  accordance  with  a  contract  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
made  with  W.  E.  Dickin,  the  latter  agrees  to  take  over  the  entire 
Cartagena  AQUEDUCT  and  to  form  in  England  a  company  with 
sufficient  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  the  same.  The  contractor 
promises  to  supply  the  city  with  water  for  80,000  inhabitants,  and, 
in  addition,  to  furnish  the  necessary  water  for  the  use  of  ships 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  streets,  and  for  the 
use  of  public  fountains,  etc. — —Statistics  compiled  by  the  office 
of  the  municipal  engineers  of  Bogota  show  that  233  MODERN 
BUILDINGS  were  constructed  in  the  Federal  capital  in  1914,  and 
that  the  building  operations  during  the  first  half  of  that  year  were 

greater  than  they  were  during  the  same  period  of  1913. Press 

reports  state  that  the  shipments  of  machinery  for  the  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  TANNIC  EXTRACTS,  which  is  being  established 

at  the  Bay  of  Cispata,  have  arrived. The  political  division  of 

Colombia  formerly  known  as  ^*  Corregimiento  de  Icononzo''  has 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  MUNICIPALITY  and  will  henceforth 

be  called  the  municipahty  of  Uribe-Uribe. ^The  most  important 

REVENUES  of  the  Department  of  Valle  in  1914  amounted  to 
$542,264.75,  made  of  up  the  following  items:  Liquors,  $415,411.24; 
slaughterhouse,  $76,958;  vessels,  $27,942;  registrations  and  mort- 
gages, $11,805.62;  and  cacao,  $10,147.89. The  Cauca  Navigation 

Co.  has  launched  a  new  BOAT  under  the  name  of  Ricaurte. 

EXPORTS  OF  MEAT  to  the  United  States  have  commenced  through 
the  Atlantic  coast  ports,  a  Royal  Mail  steamer  recently  carr\âng  as  a 
trial  shipment  100  refrigerated  beeves.  If  this  shipment  is  satis- 
factory the  department  of  foreign  relations  states  that  10,000  beeves 

can   be  exported  everv  six   months. Tomas   Uribe  Márquez  is 

preparing  a  GEOGRAPHIC  DICTIONARY  of  Colombia  which  yáU 
contain  a  resume  of  geographic  and  statistical  data  appropriate  for 
use  in  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  of  the  country. The  Franco- 
Belga  Industrial  Co.  has  equipped  at  a  heavy  outlay  a  large  building 
on  [the  San  Jos^  plantation,  municipality  of  Suaita,  as  a  print  and 
CLOTH  factory  with  annexes  for  sizing  and  coloring  fabrics.  The 
factory  will  employ  more  than  [400  operators,  most  of  whom  are 
women,  and  will  use  largo  quantities  of  cotton. Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  departmental  board  of  Antioquia,  show  that  there  are 
3,702  TOBACCO  plantations  in  that  department  with  a  total  of 
14,423,512  tobacco  plants.  Of  the  58  tobacco-producing  districts 
the  principal  ones  are  as  follows:  Bohvar,  276  plantations  and 
2,211,700   plants;   Santa   Barbara,    223    plantations   and    1,980,712 
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plants;  Concordia,  224  plantations  and  1,086,170  plants;  and  Salgar, 

162  plantations  and  994,160  plants. In  Cunday,  Department  of 

Tolima,  the  production  of  fique,  or  a  FIBER  resembling  henequén, 
and  the  cloth  made  from  the  same  out  of  which  all  kinds  of  sacks  are 
manufactured,  especially  those  for  holding  coin  and  coffee,  is  a  great 
success.  The  machinery  and  looms  used  in  these  processes  were 
invented  by  Nef  taü  Romero,  of  Cimday.  Fique  or  henequén  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  in  that  part  of  Colombia,  and  when  cultivated 
there  do  not  require  the  care  of  the  tropical  plantations.  The 
manipulation  of  the  Romero  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  is  very 

simple. **E1  Porvenir,'^  of  Cartagena,  proposes  to  publish  under 

the  name  of  Colombia  en  la  Mano  (Colombia  in  a  Nutshell)  a  book 
of  commercial  and  INDUSTRIAL  PROPAGANDA  and  a  travelers^ 

guide  containing  a  large  amoimt  of  useful  information. On  April 

20  last  a  BASEBALL  CLUB  was  organized  at  the  University  of 
Cartagena.  The  first  contest  took  place  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  with  the  Chantecler  Club,  a  recent  organization,  the  Univer- 
sity Club  being  the  victor. 


President  Alfredo  Gonzalez  in  his  MESSAGE  to  Congress,  delivered 
on  May  1  of  the  present  year,  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the  Republic 
in  1914  were  8,601,690.03  colones  (colon  =  $0.465),  as  compared  with 
9,612,533.79  colones  in  1913,  or  a  decrease  in  1914  of  1,010,834.76 
colones.  The  expenditures  in  1914  were  9,747,246.03  colones,  as 
compared  with  10,184,261.24  colones  in  1913.  In  1914  the  receipts 
of  the  ^PACIFIC  RAILWAY  amounted  to  768,434.48  colones  and 
the  expenditures  to  711,930.67  colones,  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
56,503.81  colones.  In  1913  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this 
railway  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  758,690.25  colones;  expenditures, 
811,255.95,  or  a  net  loss  during  that  year  of  52,565.70  colones.  In 
1912  the  expenditures  of  the  Pacific  Railway  amounted  to  725,428.98 
colones  and  the  receipts  to  727,147.26  colones,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
1,718.28  colones.     The  Executive  recommends  the  construction  of  a 

good  wharf  atPuntarenas,  the  Pacific  port  terminal  of  this  railway. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  August  8,  1914,  President  Alfredo  Gon- 
zalez issued  a  decree,  under  date  of  April  20,  1915,  providing  for  the 
acquirement  for  the  national  treasury  of  $500,000,  American  gold, 
by  means  of  a  domestic  loan  known  as  '^INTERNAL  LOAN, 
1915-1921,''  payable  in  six  years  at  6  per  cent  annual  interest  and 
guaranteed  by  the  revenues  which  the  State  receives  from  the  export 
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tax  on  bananas.  Article  2  of  this  decree  prescribes  that  the  treasury 
department  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  shall  issue  bonds  of  the 
denomination  of  S500,  American  gold,  each,  payable  to  bearer. 
These  bonds  shall  bear  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  of  the  chief  auditor  of  the  treasury  department 
and  shall  have  interest  coupons  attached  covering  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  bonds  are  to  be  oflFered  at  the  legal  rate  of  exchange  of 
115  per  cent.  The  payment  of  interest  and  principal  as  they  fall 
due  will  be  made  by  the  administrator  of  the  revenue  in  sight  drafts 
on  New  York.  Among  the  subscribers  to  this  loan,  the  placing  of 
which  was  a  complete  success,  were  John  M.  Keith  and  a  North 

American  commercial  house. ^An  estimate  of  the  next  CEREAL 

crop  of  Costa  Rica  calculates  that  it  will  be  40  per  cent  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year,  in  which  event  it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  cereals  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  consumption 

and  leave  a  considerable  quantity  available  for  export. ^According 

to  press  reports,  the  UNITED  FRUIT  CO.  has  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  13  new  vessels  in  Belfast,  to  be  used  in  the  fruit  and 
general  trade,  6  of  which  wiU  be  employed  in  English  and  7  in  West 
Indian  commerce. A  number  of  influential  Costaricans  in  bank- 
ing, industry,  and  politics  are  advocating  the  pajrment  by  the  State 
of  bounties  to  persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cabuya  or 
HENEQUÉN,  in  order  that  this  new  and  promising  industry  may 
gain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  RebupUc.  These  gentlemen  pro- 
pose  to  bring   the  matter   to   the   attention   of  Congress. ^The 

ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Heredia  was  oflBciaUy  opened 
to  public  service  on  April  6  last,  the  President  of  the  Republic  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremonies.  An  electric  light  plant  at  Jobabo  is  in 
course  of  construction  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  production  of 
light  and  power. A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  principal  customhouses  of  the  Republic  of  a  WARE- 
HOUSE department  for  the  storage  of  merchandise,  inflammable 
and  perishable  substances  excepted. 


The  department  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  has 
published  statistics  showing  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1914,  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  of  40,530  entered  the  Repub- 
lic, 32,576  of  whom  were  males  and  7,954  females.  The  majority  of 
these  were  Spaniards,  the  total  of  that  nationahty  numbering  31,821. 
During  the  period  referred  to  2,515  Jamaicans  and   1,152  North 
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American  immigrants  entered  the  coimtry.  Of  the  total  mentioned, 
29,245  were  single  and  11,285  married,  and  30,536  could  read  and 
write.  The  cash  brought  into  the  coimtry  by  these  immigrants 
amoimted  to  $1,073,070.  Of  the  total  nimiber  7,985  had  previously 
been  in  the  coimtry.  In  1913  the  immigrants  landing  in  Cuba  num- 
bered 58,036,  or  17,506  more  than  in  1914.  The  number  of  PAS- 
SENGERS or  travelers  arriving  in  Cuba  in  1914,  not  including  persons 
classed  as  immigrants,  was  85,414,  and  the  number  leaving  Cuba 
during  the  same  year  was  71,008.  The  majority  of  these  passengers 
were  Spaniards  who  entered  the  coimtry  to  the  number  of  35,585. 
The  number  arriving  from  the  United  States  was  34,264.  During 
1914  the  number  of  Spanish  passengers  who  left  the  island  was  23,732, 

and  the  number  of  Americans  36,958. In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 

the  gross  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
$27,665,108,  as  compared  with  $28,174,123  in  1912-13,  $25,508,895 
in  191 1-12,  $25,457,658  m  1910-11,  and  $24,935,028  m  1909-10.  The 
customs  expenditures  in  1913-14  were  $1,564,481,  of  which  $1,281,650 
were  for  salaries  of  customs  officials  and  employees. ^Three  agri- 
cultural EXPERIMENT  SCHOOLS  have  been  estabUshed  m  the 
Provinces  of  Pmar  del  Rio  and  Habana. ^The  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE of  the  Repubhc  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  amounted  to  $304,805,000,  consisting  of  exports  $134,008,000 
and  imports  $170,797,000,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 

$36,789,000. In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  COASTWISE  VESSELS 

to  the  number  of  12,608  entered  the  ports  of  the  RepubUc,  of  which 
3,565  were  steam  and  9,043  saihng  ships.  These  vessels  unloaded 
456,102,742  kilos  of  merchandise,  of  which  240,494,501  kilos  were 

discharged  from  steam  vessels  and  215,608,241  from  sailing  vessels. 

Commandant  Ramon  Fonts  has  been  appointed  by  President  Menocal 
to  represent  Cuba  in  the  international  FENCING  TOURNAMENT 

to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the  exposition. ^The 

Cuban  Telephone  Co.  proposes  to  inaugurate  in  Santiago  on  September 
1, 1915,  an  automatic  TELEPHONE  system,  and  to  extend  its  service 
to  Vista  Alegre  and  Fomento.  This  company  has  2,500  kilometers  of 
telephone  lines  in  operation  and  maintains  a  telephone  service  with 

212  towns. ^At  the  request  of  the  Government  the  RAILWAYS 

of  Cuba  have  reduced  their  rates  on  small  fruits,  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  and  passenger  tariflFs  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  former 

charges. ^A   recent   executive    decree   authorizes   Ruperto    Díaz 

Martínez  and  Horacio  D.  Estéfane  to  estabUsh  ELECTRIC  light  and 

power  plants  at  Tapaste  and  San  Cristobal. The  governor  of  the 

Province  of  Santa  Clara,  in  a  report  to  the  department  of  agriculture, 
states  that  from  327  square  yards  of  land  at  the  Vegas  Nuevas  planta- 
tion planted  to  Irish  potatoes,  a  crop  of  20  arrobas  was  harvested, 
and  that  a  number  of  farmers  in  that  vicinity  propose  to  cultivate 
this  tubercle  on  a  large  scale. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion the  contracts  made  ad  referendum  with  J.  Eleuterio  Hatton  for 
the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Barahona  to  the  Dominican 
frontier,  and  the  contract  entered  into  with  M.  A.  Coiscon  for  the 
building  of  a  BATHHOUSE  at  Muertos  Beach  near  the  city  of  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris. Dr.  A.  Fallo  Cabral,  a  member  of  the  faculty 

of  medicine  and  natural  sciences  of  the  Central  University  of  Santo 
Domingo,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  international  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Pan  American  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National  Congress  authorizing  the 
improvement  of  the  PORT  OF  PUERTO  PLATA  by  deepening  the 
San  Marcos  River,  dredging  the  port,  and  constructing  a  freight 
wharf  and  customhouse  building.  The  expenditures  by  the  munici- 
pality in  Puerto  Plata  in  1914  amounted  to  $41,063.07. ^A  ship- 
ment of  RICE  containing  15,000  quintals  was  recently  made  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  India,  via  Cuba,  in  the  steamer  San- 
tiago de  Cuba. Virgilio  Leon  &  Co.,  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 

have  recently  completed  the  installation  of  an  ICE  PLANT  in  the 

Federal  capital. ^The  President  of  the  RepubUc  has  authorized 

the  Consuelo  sugar  central  to  bring  into  the  country  temporarily  1,000 

laborers  to  work  in  the  cane  fields. The  association  of  emplo\'ees 

of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  have  organized  a  NIGHT  SCHOOL 
with  a  curriculum  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  Bookkeeping, 
languages,  and  commercial  law  are  among  the  important  subjects 

that  will  be  taught. The  LIGHTHOUSE  at  Macoris  del  Este 

has  been  completed.  Modern  lighthouses  are  also  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Agua  and  Salinas  as  weU  as  on  the  Samana  Island  and  at 
Cape  Cugano. The  chargé  d'affaires  of  the  legation  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  in  Paris  has  advised  the  department  of  foreign  rela- 
tions that  the  Government  of  France  is  disposed  to  purchase  annu- 
ally about  1,500,000  pounds  of  Dominican  TOBACCO. The  issue 

of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  the  denominations  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20  cen- 
tavos, placed  in  circulation  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  January  2, 
1915,  and  those  made  good  by  restamping  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  decree  of  February  18,  1915,  having  become  exhausted, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  foUowing  denomina- 
tions of  the  old  issue  restamped  for  circulation:  200,000  one-cent 
stamps;  60,000  two-cent;  175,000  five-cent;  100,000  ten-cent,  and 

5,000  twenty-cent  stamps. A  recent  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 

of  the  Republic  and  duly  promulgated  by  the  Executive  power,  per- 
mits the  importation  into  the  country  of  crude  PETROLELTá  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  duty  of  75  centavos  per  1,000  kilos.     This  condensed 
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and  useful  fuel  is  thereby  cheapened  to  such  an  extent  that  its  use  is 
within  the  reach  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  firms  of  all  kinds 
for  the  production  of  light  and  power,  and  it  becomes  a  successful 
competitor  of  coal  and  wood  in  niunerous  branches  of  industry.  A 
demand  for  oil  engines  should  now  be  created  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  with  the  proper  propaganda  and  advertising  work  doubtless 
many  engines  of  this  type  could  be  sold  for  use  in  the  industrial  opera- 
tions of  the  country. 


The  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  according  to  statis- 
tics published  by  La  Voz  del  Comercio  of  Guayaquil,  consisted  in 
1913  of  174,551,482  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at  68,288,392.79 
sucres  (sucre  =  $0.487),  as  compared  with  173,279,673  kilos,  valued 
at  56,040,072.34  sucres  in  1912.  In  1913  this  commerce  was  as 
follows:  Imports,  72,796,918  kilos,  valued  at  18,187,988.79  sucres; 
exports,  85,871,035  kilos,  valued  at  32,488,410  sucres,  and  coastwise 
trade,  15,883,529  kilos,  valued  at  7,611,994  sucres.  The  commerce 
in  1912  was  as  follows:  Imports,  93,589,089  kilos,  valued  at  21,306,- 
688.34  sucres;  exports,  66,528,394  kilos,  valued  at  28,168,099  sucres, 

and  coastwise  trade,  13,162,190  kilos,  valued  at  6,566,285  sucres. 

In  1914  the  exports  of  CACAO  from  Ecuador  amoimted  to  478,928 
packages,  weighing  38,904,352  kilos,  valued  at  17,299,421  sucres. 
The  revenue  collected  froiñ  the  export  duty  on  cacao  in  1914  amoimted 

in  round  numbers  to  5,000,000  sucres. ^In  1914  STEAMSHIPS 

to  the  number  of  453  entered  the  port  of  Guayaquil. ^The  superior 

board  of  public  instruction  has  reelected  all  of  the  professors  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GUAYAS,  city  of  Guayaquil,  for  the  present 
school  year,  and  has  established  chairs  of  electropathy,  physics, 

biology,  and  dermatology. Two  NEWSPAPERS  have  recently 

been  founded  in  Cuenca,  one  of  which  is  a  weekly  entitled  El 
Progreso,  and  the  other  a  bimonthly  under  the  name  of  La  Liber- 
tad. ^The    budget    of   the    CONSERVATORY    OF  MUSIC  at 

Quito  for  the  current  school  year  amounts  to  25,200  sucres. The 

captain  of  the  port  of  Bolivar,  Sr.  Gabriel  Echevarría,  Í3  engaged  in 

the  installation  of  a  WIREUESS  telegraph  station  at  Maohaoala. 

The  capital  of  the  principal  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  of  the 
city  of  Guayaquil  is  as  follows:  Bank  of  Ecuador,  3,000,000  sucres; 
Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  1,000,000  sucres;  Territorial  Bank,  700,000 
sucres;  Guayaquil  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  1,000,000  sucres;  and  the 
Guayaquil  Savings  Bank,  56,000  sucres. ^An  examination  was 
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recently  made  by  experienced  engineers  of  waterfalls  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Quito  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  sufficioit 
quantity  and  fall  of  water  exists  and  is  available  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  the  development  of  5,000  horsepower  of  ELECTRIC 
energy.  If  the  report  of  these  engineers  is  favorable,  it  is  proposed 
to  install  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  furnish  light  and  pow^ 
to  the  Federal  capital  and  the  surrounding  country. ^The  SANI- 
TATION OF  GUAYAQUIL,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  signed 
in  Quito  on  January  5,  1914,  with  an  English  corporation,  comprises, 
first,  an  increase  in  the  potable  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil; 
second,  the  sewering  of  the  city  ;  third,  the  paving  of  the  city  ;  fourth, 
the  enlargement  of  the  wharf;  and  fifth,  the  drainage  of  swamp 
lands  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  port.  This  vast  project  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  civil  engineers.  The  first  of  these 
works,  namely,  the  potable  water  supply,  includes  a  plan  for  fur- 
nishing Guayaquil  with  water  sufficient  to  allow  150  litero  per  inhab- 
itant per  day,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  growth  of  population 
up  to  200,000,  the  population  at  present  being  about  90,000.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  this  water  for  a  distance  of  100  kilometers  in  iron 
pipes.  After  the  water  supply  is  provided,  the  engineers  expect  to 
take  up  the  other  work  in  the  order  mentioned. 


The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
on  and  after  September  25,  1915,  the  sale  of  PATENT  MEDICINES 
that  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  of  the  Gty  of  Guatemala  as  presoribed  by  article 
26  of  decree  621  of  February  20,  1902,  a  free  translation  of  which 
is  as  follows:  "Art.  26.  The  sale  of  all  secret  specifics  or  pre- 
servatives of  unknown  ingredients,  regardiez  of  name,  is  prohibited; 
but  shoidd  a  pharmacist  desire  to  sell  a  special  secret  remedy  he 
musf  communicate  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  which  will,  after  examination  and  recogni- 
tion of  its  utihty  based  on  its  composition  and  therapeutic  effects, 

authorize  its  sale  and  keep  secret  its  preparation.'* In  due  time 

the  Government  will  send  to  the  general  customs  bureau  a  list  of  the 
medicines  of  secret  composition  whose  sale  has  been  authorized  by 
the  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and  whose  importation  is 

permitted. ^The  TRAMWAY  company  in  the  City  of  Guatemala 

has  petitioned  the  Government  for  permission  to  increase  its  passenger 
tariff  and  has  been  authorized  to  augment  same  up  to  1 J  cents  gold 
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per  passage. ^The  Central,  Western,  and  Pan-American  RAIL- 
WAYS were  recently  inspected  by  Minor  C.  Keith  and  a  party  of 
capitalists.  The  terminal  stations  of  San  Jose,  Mazatenango,  Ocos, 
and  Champerico  were  visited.  Mr.  Keith  states  that  the  bridge  over 
the  Melendez  River  was  expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  use 
in  May  of  the  present  year.  The  completion  of  this  bridge  will 
enable  a  direct  railway  service  to  be  established  to  Ayutla,  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  transferring  or  of  making  a  detour  via 

the  Ocos  une. ^Thomas  Hesslop  has  petitioned  the  department 

of  fomento  for  autíiority  to  establish  an  automobile  service  between 
Que2altenango  and  San  Felipe  and  between  Huehuetenango  and 
near-by  points.  The  petitioner  states  that  he  has  on  hand  the 
necessary  autos,   and   if  the  Government  grants   the  permission 

requested  he  can  establish  the  service  at  once. ^The  first  sailing 

vessel  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in  tíie  FISHERY  industry  in  Guate- 
mala, with  the  object  of  furnishing  the  Federal  Capital  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  fish  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  price  of  meats, 
was  recently  launched  in  the  port  of  San  Jose  by  Pardo  &  Barrios. 
Refrigerating  cars  wiH  be  used  in  this  service,  and  fish  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  Citj  of  Guatemala  on  the  same  day  in  which  they  are 

catt^t  in  the  sea. ^The  Tropical  TRADING  Co.,  a  corporation 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  been  authorized 
to  establish  a  branch  oflBce  in  Guatemala. ^A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  of  Guatemala  for  the  nationalization  of 

the  PETROLEUM  deposits  of  the  RepubUc. ^The  Republic  of 

Guatemala  will  be  represented  at  the  Pan-American  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS,  which  wiH  be  held  in  San  Francisco  from  the  17th  to 
the  21st  of  June,  1915,  by  Dr.  Juan  PadiDa  Matute. ^The  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  has  granted  certain  privileges,  in  the  nature  of 
bounties  and  immunity  from  military  service,  to  agriculturists  who 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  legumes,  potatoes,  and  CEREALS. 


The   national  Government  has  appointed  a  COMMISSION   to 
examine  aU  the  records  concerning  the  debt  of  the  last  revolution 

and  to  determine  its  amount. ^By  a  decree  of  the  secretary  of  the 

treasury  and  conmierce  all  PARCEL  POSTS  that  arrive  from  abroad 
will  be  sent  to  the  customhouse,  and  after  examination  there  and 
payment  of  duty,  wiU  be  delivered  to  tíie  consignees.  This  measure 
was  ti^n  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  treasiury  without  delaying 
the  j^rogreBS  of  mercantile  operations. On  May  1  was  celebrated 
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throughout  the  Republic,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  AGRI- 
CULTURAL FESTIVAL,  which  has  acquired  the  importance  of  a 

national  event. ^A  ruling  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 

commerce  fixes  the  minimimi  weight  of  sacks  of  coffee  for  export  at 
170  poimds  each,  and  those  of  cacao  at  150  poimds  each.  The  export 
duties  on  these  articles  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Republic  will  be  as 
follows:  Hulled  coffee,  $6  per  sack;  imhulled  coffee,  $4.50  per  sack; 
and  cacao,  $4.50  per  sack. ^The  secretary  of  commerce  has  in- 
formed importers  that  in  future  the  DUTY  ON  FLOUR  will  be 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barrel  of  200  French  pounds, 
according  to  the  tariff  affixed  to  the  customhouse  law  of  September  4, 

1905. ^A  presidential  decree  of  April  15,  appoints  the  Conmiission 

of  the  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  of  Puerto  Principe  charged  with 

administering  the  interests  of  the  municipality. ^A  short  while  ago 

the  BUILDING  for  the  school  inspectors  of  Puerto  Principe  was  com- 
pleted and  their  new  offices  were  established  there.    The  building  was 

erected  at  the  angle  of  the  streets  of  the  port  and  of  the  aqueduct. 

"Le  Nouvelliste"  annoimces  that  it  has  received  an  invitation  to  the 
INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  CONGRESS  which  wiU  meet,  on  account 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  from 

the  5th  to  the  10th  of  next  Jvlj. Dr.  Victor  Boyet  has  been  named 

consul  general  of  Haiti  in  New  York  in  place  of  M.  George  Renier, 
and  M.  EMmond  Dupuy  has  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 

and  envoy  extraordinary  of  Haiti,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

MM.  Germain  Champagne,  Mehal  Barthélémy,  Simeon  Petit,  Alphonse 
Henriquez,  and  Antoine  Policard  have  been  appointed  directors  of 
the  CUSTOMHOUSES  of  Petit  Goave,  Miragoane,  Aquin,  Port  de 
Paix,  and  St.  Marc,  respectively,  and  M.  Constant  Vieux  has  been 

designated  customhouse  inspector  for  the  Republic. ^Recently  a 

NEW  DAILY  appeared  in  Puerto  Principe,  entitled  "La  Vigilance," 

under  tíie  management  of  Monsieur  B.  Toussaint  Noel. ^A  decree  of 

the  secretary  of  commerce  fixes  the  F£f£  for  considar  certificate  at 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  invoice,  in  which  amount  are 
included  the  price  of  the  merchandise,  expenses,  and  freight.  The 
duties  on  various  articles  are  made  uniform  in  all  the  offices  of  the 
Republic. 


On  February  6, 1914,  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Government 
of  Honduras  to  Cooper  Bros,  for  the  establishment  of  a  SHIP- 
YARD at  Oak  Ridge  on  the  Bay  of  Roatan.  For  a  long  time  a  small 
shipyard  had  been  operated  at  Oak  Ridge  by  the  firm  in  question. 
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but  had  not  prospered  because  of  the  close  competition  of  other 
similar  establishments  in  the  coimtries  bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  concession  referred  to,  however,  gave  Cooper  Bros,  the  right  to 
import,  free  of  duty,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  bolts,  screws,  nails, 
iron  and  copper  in  bars  and  sheets,  anchors,  chains,  winches,  wheels, 
pulleys,  rope,  wire,  paints,  oils,  cotton,  cotton  waste  for  calking, 
tools,  fuel  for  gasoline  and  gas  motors,  and  dock  repair  material. 
This  enabled  them  to  successfully  compete  with  similar  establish- 
ments abroad,  and  to  build  ships  and  repair  and  clean  vessels  of  a 
length  of  about  85  feet.  The  concession  furthermore  obligated  the 
concessionaires  to  repair  and  clean  annually,  free  of  chaise,  six  ves- 
sels of  a  length  not  exceeding  86  feet  and  50  tons  burden  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  the  Government  paying,  in  case  of 
replacement  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  same.  At  the  present  time 
this  shipyard  is  constructing  three  vessels,  driven  by  gasoUne  en- 
gines of  36  horsepower,  40  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  5  feet 
draft,  for  the  official  service  of  the  Grovemment.  Part  of  the  lumber 
used  in  these  vessels  is  from  native  timber  and  part  is  imported  from 
the  United  States.  The  privileges  accorded  Cooper  Bros,  imder  the 
concession  referred  to  has  enabled  that  firm  to  establish  on  a  profitable 

and  permanent  basis  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  RepubUc. 

In  cooperation  with  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  number  of 
prominent  educators  and  citizens  of  Tegucigalpa  have  formulated  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  in  the  near  future  of  a  practical  technical 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  in  the  Federal  capital,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prepare  Honduran  girls  for  different  occupations  in  the  industrial, 
professional,  commercial,  educational,  and  home  life  of  the  country 

and  to  render  them  self-supporting. ^The  mimicipaUty  of  Tela 

has  resolved  to  PAVE  the  streets,  extend  the  potable  water  service 
to  the  thickly  populated  neighborhoods  of  that  port,  light  the  city 
with  electricity,  and  thoroughly  sanitate  the  port.  The  municipal 
coimcil  has  appointed  Mónico  Zelaya,  jr.,  a  civil  engineer,  to  contract 

with  Atlântida  firms  to  carry  to  completion  the  works  referred  to. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  contracted  with  Engineer  Alfredo 
Membrefio  to  make  a  TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  of  the  cities  of  Teguci- 
galpa and  Comayaguela. George  Abadie  has  petitioned  the  de- 
partment of  fomento  for  authority  to  exploit  the  gold  and  silver 
MINING  zone  known  as  Las  Trementinas,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cor- 
pus, Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  covering  an  area  of  975  hectares. 

Joseph  (Joehl,  an  expert  brewer  from  the  academy  at  Horms,  has 
petitioned  the  Honduran  Government  for  authority  to  operate  a 
modem  brewery  at  San  Pedro  Sula.    The  petitioner  proposes  to 

give  special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  Pilsen  beer. The 

municipality  of  La  Ceiba  has  contracted  with  a  local  company 
organized  for  that  purpose  to  install  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
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plant  at  La  Ceiba. ^The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  approved  the 

BOXJNDARY  TREATY  concluded  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic  has  duly  promulgated  the  same. 


From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  exports  of  HENEQUÉN  through 
Progreso,  the  only  port  of  Yucatan,  consisted  of  3,856,408  bales 
weighing  665,805,114  kilos.  These  exports  in  detail  by  years  were 
as  follows:  1910,  558,996  bales  weighmg  94,789,954  kilos;  1911, 
680,990  bales  weighing  116,547,349  kilos;  1912,  814,610  bales  weigh- 
ing 139,901,951  kilos;  1913,  836,950  bales  weighing  145,279,963 
kilos,  and  1914,  964,862  bales  weighing  169,285,897  kilos.  The 
development  of  the  henequén  industry  in  Yucatan  since  the  first 
plantation  was  formed  in  1850  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  nnd  a 
part  of  Mexico  which  was  considered  by  the  Spaniards  for  centuries 
as  comparatively  worthless  territory  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  wealth  producers  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
as  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  suitable  for  henequén  cul- 
tivation are  still  imtouched  and  probably  will  remain  in  virgin  forest 
and  tangled  imdergrowth  for  many  years  to  come.  A  recent  trav- 
eler and  writer,  who  characterized  the  henequén  fields  as  the  "green 
gold  of  Yucatan,"  says  that  during  the  last  15  years  a  score  or  so 
of  Mexican  henequén  growers  have  reaped  profits  amounting  to 
ten  hundred  miUion  Mexican  pesos.  The  profits  of  henequ^i  growing 
are  estimated  at  from  300  to  400  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  cheap- 
ness and  abimdance  of  labor.  The  time  required  for  the  plant  to 
mature  sufficiently  to  enable  the  first  crop  of  leaves  to  be  cut  is  5  or 
6  years,  after  which  successive  cuttings  may  be  made  annually 
thereafter  for  from  12  to  15  years,  or  imtil  the  leaves  are  exhausted, 
after  which  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  down  and  replaced  by  new 
ones.  Henequén  fiber  is  the  basis  for  the  production  of  binder 
twine  and  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  cordage  industry  of  the 
United  States.  In  1914  the  imports  of  sisal  or  henequén  fiber  into 
the  United  States  aggregated  195,086  tons,  valued  at  $22,680,480. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  binder  twine  manufac- 
tured in  the  United   States   is  produced  from  sisal  or  henequén 

fiber. In  normal  years,  according  to  investigations  made  by  the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  about  200,000,000  pounds  of  bindw 
twine  are  required  for  harvesting  the  grain,  com,  and  flax  crops  of  the 
United  States,  some  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  which  is  made  from 
henequén  fiber.     Hitherto,  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the 
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spinning  and  weaving  of  henequén  fiber  the  use  of  this  filam^it  in 
the  United  States  has  been  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  binder  twine.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  fiber  could  be 
utilized  to  take  the  place  of  jute  now  employed  so  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunny  sacks  or  burlap  bags.  Experiments  are  being 
conducted  in  the  United  States  looking  to  the  use  of  henequén  in 
the  manner  referred  to,  as  well  as  for  the  utilization  of  the  trunks  of 
the  henequén  plant  and  the  weak  and  dry  leaves  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  One  of  the  rivals  of  henequén  is  the  fiber  known  as  "ca- 
bulla," produced  from  a  species  of  cactus  of  the  American  agave 
family,  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Ecuador.  The  demand  for 
henequén  fiber  is,  however,  so  great  and  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  overproduction  of 

fibers  of  this  kind  for  many  years  to  come. ^The  Southwestern 

STEAMSHIP  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  annoimces  a  fortnightly  steamship 
service  between  Los  Angdes,  Cal.,  and  Mazatlan  and  Topolobampo, 
Mexico.  The  annoimcement  states  that  "The  three  railroads  in 
Sinaloa  are  aU  operating  and  from  Topolobampo  and  Mazatlan  all 
Sinaloa,  southern  Sonora,  and  western  Chihuahua  and  Durango  and  the 
Territory  of  Tepic  can  now  be  reached,  and  many  Americans  are 
operating  their  plantations,  ranches,  and  mines  in  that  region,  this 
service  being  inaugurated  to  meet  their  demands  for  transportation 
facilities." 


On  April  7,  1915,  the  National  Congress  of  Nicaragua  met  in 
EXTRA  SEÎSSION  in  the  capitol  at  Managua  to  consider  important 
matters  of  State.  On  April  8  this  Congress  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution:  ^'The  National  Congress  of  the  Republic,  con- 
sidering, first,  that  all  perturbation  of  the  public  order  constitutes 
to-day  more  than  ever  an  unqualifiable  act  which  aggravates  the 
present  economic  crisis  and  increases  the  difficulties,  at  the  same  time 
obstructing  the  work  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  country  begun 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  with  the  assistance  of  all  good 
Nicaraguans  without  distinction  as  to  political  parties;  second,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  which  all  the  different  political  parties 
are  represented,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order, 
indispensable  elements  for  the  moral  and  material  upkeep  of  the 
Republic,  declares:  The  representatives  of  the  nation  unanimously 
denounce  the  efforts  to  disturb  order  and  make  public  manifestation 
that  in  the  present  crisis  they  are  collectively  and  singly  ready  to 
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cooperate  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  with  the  Executive  power 
to  maintain  the  institutions  and  preserve  peace  and  public  tran- 
quility.''  ^A  cargo  of  65,000  COCONUTS  was  recently  shipped 

from  Bluefields  to  Colon  to  be  transferred  there  to  steamers  destined 

to  points  in  the  United  States. ^The  following  is  a  translation  of 

the  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Bluefields  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua,  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Nica- 
ragua by  Senator  Salinas:  *' Article  1.  The  product  of  the  forestal  tax 
and  the  sale  of  national  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  which,  leaving  Blue- 
fields,  shall  connect  with  the  present  line  at  the. point  that  may 
be  judged  suitable.  Art.  2.  The  plans  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Development  and  the  materials  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  at  present  has  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  used  for  the 
time  being  in  conmiencing  the  work.  Art.  3.  The  Executive  power 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  appoint  a  board  of  development  in 
Bluefields  which  shall  be  charged  wtih  the  collection  and  investment 
of  the  funds  in  the  manner  judged  most  desirable.  Art.  4.  The 
board  of  development  shall  render  quarterly  reports  of  its  transac- 
tions to  the  respective  department  and  its  members  shall  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  any  expenditures  which  they  may  make  for 
any  other  object  than  that  indicated  in  the  present  law.  Art.  5. 
The  Executive  power  is  authorized  to  sell  the  national  lands  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  taking  as  a  minimum  base  the  sima  of  $2 
American  gold  .per  hectare,  during  the  time  that  the  Agrarian  law  is 

not  promulgated." ^The  Eden  MINING  Co.,  successors  to  the 

Panama  Mining  Co.,  with  offices  in  Bluefields,  required  the  services 
of  225  men  in  its  preliminary  work  and  the  expenditure  of  about 
$250,000.  This  company  has  made  plans  for  the  development  of 
water  power  of  at  least  1,000  horsepower,  and  proposes  to  spend, 

approximately,  $1,250,000  in  this  work. ^A  recent  shipment  of 

BANANAS  from  the  territory  tributary  to  Bluefields  consisted  of 
24,318  stems,  of  which  13,000  bunches  were  nine  hands  and  upward, 
the  balance  being  chiefly  eight  hands  with  a  few  sevens.  Shippers 
engaged  in  this  trade  are  complaining  of  excessive  charter  rates  for 
ships  for  this  traffic. 


A  recent  Executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  marine  deposit  for  EXPLOSIVES,  consisting  of  a 
launch  to  be  bought  for  that  purpose  and  anchored  at  some  smtable 
place  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.    All  explosives  received  in  the  Federal 
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capital  by  merchants  or  private  parties  shall,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  be  stored  in  this  deposit,  and  this  service  shall  be  charged 
for  at  the  time  of  making  the  deposit  at  the  rate  of  1  balboa  for 
each  46  kilos  of  powder,  dynamite,  or  similar  substances,  and  thereafter 
at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  balboa  per  month  or  fraction  of  a  month. 
Anyone  who  desires  to  make  a  deposit  of  explosives  is  required  to 
pay  the  import  duty  on  same  before  a  permit  will  be  granted  him. 
The  Government  is  not  responsible  for  loss  or  deterioration  of  ex- 
plosives placed  on  deposit  unless  it  is  directly  to  blame  in  the 

matter. ^The  old  Province  of  Los  Santos  has  been  divided  into 

two  Provinces,  namely:  Herrera,  comprising  the  districts  of  Chitre, 
Pese,  Parita,  Ocu,  Las  Minas,  Los  Pozos,  and  Santa  Maria,  with  the 
capital  at  Chitre,  and  the  Province  of  Los  Santos,  composed  of  the 
districts  of  Xas  Tablas,  Los  Santos,  Macaracas,Guarare,Pocri,  Tonosi, 

and  Pedasi,with  the  capital  at  Las  Tablas. ^The  authorized  capital 

of  the  Bank  of  Panama,  a  BANK  of  issue  recently  established  by 
American  capitalists  in  the  City  of  Panama,  is  $1,000,000,  divided 
into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  Panama  branch  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  only  American 
national    bank    and    the    only   United  States    depositary    on  the 

Isthmus. The  West  India  OIL  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  petitioned 

the  Government  of  Panama  for  permission  to  construct  warehouses  in 
Panama  for  the  storage  of  oil,  proposing  to  make  the  Isthmus  a 
distributing  center  for  Central  America  and  the  north  and  west 

coasts  of  South  America. ^A  law  has  recently  become  operative 

in  the  Republic  of  Panama  which  imposes  a  STAMP  TAX  of  1 
cent,  gold,  per  word  on  private  and  commercial  cablegrams  for- 
warded.  ^The  Government  of  Panama  has  received  official  notice 

that  the  strip  of  land  known  as  the  CANAL  ZONE  will,  in  future, 

be  called  Panama  Canal. ^In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 

sending  of  WIRELESS  telegrams,  a  general  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Panama  Canal  prohibititig  the  sending  of 
long-distance  messages  by  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Canal. The  municipality  of  Panama  has  decided  to  furnish  the 

chemical  and  meteorological  LABORATORIES  in  the  Federal 
capital  with  a  complete  equipment  of  modern  apparatus  and  appliances 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  work  in  these  laboratories  in  the 

most  appropriate  manner. Cecil  Hart,  an  American  botanist  in 

the  employ  of  a  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  company,  has  spent  three  months 
on  the  Isthmus  collecting  PLANTS,  seeds  and  reptiles  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  The  collection  gathered  consisted  of  4,000 
specimens,  among  which  were  20  varieties  of  orchids,  some  of  them 
rare  specimens,  and  40  kinds  of  palms.  After  completing  his  collec- 
tion in  Panama,  the  botanist  in  question  sailed  for  Ecuador, where 
he  proposes  to  make  a  collection  of  the  flora  of  that  country. 
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The  President  of  the  RepubUc  has  authorized  the  construction  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  AQUEDUCTS  and  sewers  at  David, 
Sona,  Santiago  de  Veraguas,  Penonome,  Anton,  Aguadulce,  Los 
Santos,  Chitre,  Las  Tablas,  Chorrera,  Portobelo,  Palenque,  and 
Nombre  de  Dios.  When  these  are  completed  they  will  become  the 
property  of  the  respective  districts,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 

to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  approved  the  SANITARY  CONVEN- 
TION signed  in  Paris  on  January  7,  1912. 


On  April  5  last  President  Eduardo  Schaerer  delivered  an  inter- 
esting MESSAGE  to  the  national  congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assembling  of  that  body  in  regular  session  in  the  capitol  in  Asimcion. 
Referring  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  the  Présidait 
states  that  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  boimdary  treaty 
with  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  April  5,  1913,  have 
been  commenced.  In  enumerating  the  treaties  concluded  between 
Paraguay  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  the  Executive  calls 
attention  to  the  conventions  on  coastwise  trade  made  between 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  between  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  Concerning  the  commerce  of  the  country  President 
Schaerer  says  that  the  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  5,149,465  gold 
pesos,  as  compared  with  8,119,997  gold  pesos  in  1913.  The  exports 
in  1914  totaled  4,584,358  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  5,630,929 
gold  pesos  in  1913.  During  the  last  five  years  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Paraguay,  according  to  figures  quoted  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
showed  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  7,000,000  gold  pesos. 
The  Government  revenues  in  1914  were  694,178.27  gold  pesos  and 
41,315,527.40  pesos  paper.  The  estimated  revenues  for  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  budget,  were  3,859,500  gold  pesos  and 
28,185,500  paper  pesos.  The  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows:  1914,  694,178.27  gold 
pesos  and  41,315,527.40  paper  pesos,  and  in  1913,  1,508,143.44  gold 
pesos  and  44,062,013.30  paper  pesos.  The  balance  of  the  London 
loan  of  1872  on  December  31,  1914,  was  £718,390.  A  statement  of 
the  internal  debt  on  the  same  date  showed  liabilities  payable  in 
gold,  555,823  gold  pesos;  liabilities  payable  in  paper,  11,296,054 
paper  pesos;  and  damages  on  account  of  the  distiu*bances  of  1912 
and   1914,  now  in  com^e  of  settlement,  314,119  gold  pesos  and 
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33,913,373  paper  pesos.  The  message  closes  with  a  statement  of 
the  important  works  accomplished  and  measures  made  effective  by 
the  department  of  fomento,  among  which  is  the  division  into  lots 
or  tracts  of  Government  lands  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encour- 
aging agricultural  immigrants  to  become  landowners. ^Manuel 

Riquelme,  director  general  of  schools  of  Paraguay,  inaugurated 
on  March  26  last,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  a 
RURAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  the  second  of  its  kind  established  m 
the  country.  President  Schaerer  has  appointed  the  following  faculty  : 
Sr.  Rufino  Benítez,  director  and  professor  of  pedagogy,  ethics,  and 
civic  instruction;  Sr.  Marcelino  M.  Martínez,  assistant  director  and 
professor  of  mathematics  and  Spanish;  Sr.  Antonio  Gill,  secretary 
and  professor  of  drawing  and  stock  raising;  Sr.  Avelino  Arzamendia, 
professor  of  music;  and  Dr.  Cipriano  Martínez,  professor  of  school 

hygiene. ^The  gross  receipts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  RAILWAY 

(X).  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  £156,240,  the 
total  expenditures  £90,073,  and  the  net  receipts  £66,167.  The 
Borja  to  Iguazu  branch  of  this  railway,  which  will  connect  with  the 
Brazilian  railway  system,  has  the  track  laid  to  kilometer  48  and 
grading  done  to  kilometer  70.     This  branch  line  has  been  opened 

to  public  traffic  to  kilometer  31. The  electric  TRAMWAY  line 

of  Asuncion  has  a  length  of  31  kilometers. ^The  annual  edition 

of  the  General  GUIDE  to  Paraguay,  published  in  Spanish  at  Asun- 
cion, and  which  contains  late  official  statistics  of  the  Republic,  was 
completed  and  placed  on  sale  in  May  last. 


The  contract  for  the  exploitation  of  GUANO,  made  on  June  5, 
1914,  by  the  Peruvian.  Government  with  a  private  corporation, 
has  been  modified  and  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Under 
this  contract  the  corporation  agrees  to  sell  guano  to  Peruvian  agri- 
culturists at  the  rate  of  3  soles  ($1.45)  per  unit  of  azoe,  delivered  at 
such  Peruvian  port  as  the  purchaser  may  request,  the  buyer  being 
charged  the  cost  of  the  sacks.  Under  this  contract  the  corporation 
collects  the  imposts  established  by  law  in  favor  of  the  bureau  of  public 
charities  and  of  the  Guadalupe  college,  until  such  time  as  these 
taxes  may  be  abolished  by  Congress.  The  corporation  agrees  to 
pay  into  the  treasury  in  lima  in  advance  the  sum  of  £30,000  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  contract.  Agriculturists  who  have  ordered 
50,000  tons  of  guano,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  treasury 
department,  must  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  at  the 
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rate  of  1.50  soles  per  unit  of  azoe  within  the  term  prescribed  by  law. 
The  commission  of  the  corporation  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  profits 
obtained  by  the  Government,  after  deducting  expenses  of  exploitation 
and  administration,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  profits  of  the  corporation 
exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested.  The  excess 
profits,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Qovemment. 
The  Government  shall  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  corpora- 
tion, which  of  the  guano  deposits  shall  be  exploited,  and  shall  avoid 

working  the  deposits  during  the  breeding  season  of  the  birds. 

According  to  press  reports  American  capitalists  are  negotiating 
with  the  Gk)vemment  of  Peru  concerning  concessions  for  IRRIGA- 
TION works.  The  irrigation  projects  investigated  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  are  those  planned  to  be  undertaken  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tumbee,  Chira,  Pampas  of  Chimbóte,  Pampas  Imperial,  Cañete, 
Chancay  Valley,  Chilca,  and  lea. ^The  president  of  the  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  Peru  has  compiled  statistics  showing  that  the 
AREA  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  in  1915  is  1,382,832  square  kilometers, 
4,472  square  kilometers  of  which  are  the  area  of  the  Peruvian  part 
of  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  islands  of  Lobos,  Huara,  Pescadores, 

Chincha,  Manabi,  Guanape,  Ballesta,  and  San  Gallan. ^The  bust 

of  the  Peruvian  patriot,  ADMIRAL  GUISE,  presented  by  the  Army 
of  the  Argentine  RepubUc,  was  unveiled  at  the  naval  school  at  La 
Punta,  Callao,  on  April  17,  1915.  The  stone  upon  which  the  bust 
rests  has  an  inscription  in  Spanish  a  translation  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"To  the  God  of  the  Armies.  Martin  Jorge  Guise.  Native  of  Eng- 
land, Vice  Admiral  of  Peru.  Died  November  24,  1838,  attacking 
the  fortifications  of  Guayaquil  where  the  Uberty  of  the  Republic 
was  threatened.  He  fought  with  bravery,  fell  with  glory,  expired 
with  joy  when,  on  raising  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  to  heaven,  he 
found  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  Peruvian  flag  floating  victoriously. 
The  tears  of  the  family  which  gave  him  to  his  adopted  coimtry  make 
more  solemn  the  national  grief." 


According  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  pubUc  instruction,  Dr. 
Francisco  Martinez  Suárez,  to  the  National  Congress,  there  were  911 
SCHOOLS  operating  in  the  Republic  in  1914,  of  which  766  were 
imder  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  48  private,  91  munici- 
pal, and  7  charity  schools.    The  total  number  of  matriculates  during 
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the  year  was  54,514  and  the  average  attendance  53,059.  In  Decem- 
ber last,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  executive  decree,  the 
Normal  Central  Institute  for  Boys  was  organized  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Juan  Ramon  Uriarte.  During  the  past  year  the 
normal  school  for  girls  had  a  large  attendance  and  issued  diplomas  to 
five  graduates,  who  will  be  employed  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Republic.  The  Technical  Practical  School  for  Girls  had  19  graduates 
in  1914.  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  the  matriculates  in  the 
National  Institute  was  289,  which  number  was  increased  by  40  before 
the  close  of  1914.  Of  the  206  pupils  from  this  institute  who  took 
examinations,  132,  or  64  per  cent,  passed,  which  is  20  per  cent  more 
than  in  1912.  In  the  preparatory  school  167  pupils  w^e  examined, 
82  of  whom  were  promoted.  In  1914  the  law  school  had  65  matricu- 
lates; the  medical  school  73,  the  school  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
12,  and  the  school  of  dental  sui^ery  9.  During  the  past  year  the 
sum  of  30,000  pesos  were  given  in  subventions  to  secondary  schools 
and  53,830  pesos  for  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  in  said  schools. 
In  1914  the  Government  provided  four  scholarships  for  pupils  in  the 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Angers,  France;  one  scholarship  in  Italy, 
one  in  England,  and  three  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
students  studying  abroad,  scholarships  were  given  to  two  young 
Salvadoreans  who  are  studying  mechanics  in  Philadelphia. ^A  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Tomayate  River 
has  been  let  by  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  Engineer  Peralta 

Lagos. ^An  executive  decree,  issued  in  accordance  with  article  61 

of  the  Sanitary  Code,  prescribes  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
TENEMENT  HOUSES,  the  term  '^  tenement"  including  all  houses 
used  for  housing  five  or  more  families.  The  law  prescribes  that  the 
owners  of  tenement  houses  in  the  Federal  capital  are  required  to 
advise  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  live  in  their  tenements,  and  the  owners  of 
tenement  houses  outside  of  the  Federal  capital  must  furnish  like 
information  to  the  sanitary  authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  them. 
If  the  law  is  complied  with  the  sanitary  authorities  are  required  to 
issue  certificates  to  that  effect  to  the  owners  of  the  tenements,  using 
stamped  paper  for  this  purpose.  The  proprietors  of  tenement  houses 
must  provide  toilet  and  bathing  facilities,  deposits  for  trash  and  other 
refuse,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  lights  for  night  service.  The  wash- 
ing of  clothes  is  prohibited  in  the  yards  of  tenement  houses,  as  is  the 
keeping  of  fowls,  hogs,  and  other  animals.  The  outside  and  inside 
walls  of  all  tenement  houses  must  be  whitewashed  or  painted  once 
every  three  months  and  the  doors  and  windows  painted  at  least  once 
a  year.  Where  the  inside  coiirts  or  patios  are  lar^  enough,  the  pro- 
prietors are  required  to  set  out  suitable  shade  trees  and  plants. 
Tenement  houses  must  not  be  rented  to  persons  suffering  from  tuber- 
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culosis  or  contagious  diseases.  The  health  authorities  are  authorized 
to  appoint  inspectors  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied 
with.  Infractions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  tenement 
houses  are  punishable  with  a  fine  of  from  5  to  25  pesos. 


In  the  MESSAGE  which  President  José  Baille  y  Ordofîez  delivered 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  on  February 
15,  last,  the  Executive  states  that  the  general  condition  of  tl^  country, 
after  passing  through  a  period  of  serious  economic  disturbance 
which  perceptibly  aggravated  the  effects  of  the  crisis  imder  whose 
influence  Uruguay  has  been  since  1913,  is  now  in  complete  reaction 
by  virtue  of  the  easy  exit  from  the  country  of  stock  products  at  excel- 
lent prices.  The  chief  pdUtical  events  during  the  past  year  were  the 
annoimcement  of  the  future  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  from  the  Departmimts  gí  Canelones,  Salto,  Soriano, 
Florida,  Artigas,  and  Durazno.  A  de<^ee  has  recently  been  issued 
providing  military  instruction  in  the  schools,  with  the  object  oi  train- 
ing future  citizens  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  should 
it  ever  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  In  referring  to  the  municipality  of 
Montevideo,  the  President  states  that  the  municipal  revenues  Ãt>m 
the  electric-light  plant  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  315,278.20 
pesos  (peso» SI. 034).  The  service  for  the  cdilection  and  c<mtax)l  of 
the  taxes  intended  for  the  payment  of  warrants  of  the  city  of  Monte- 
video was  organized  during  the  year,  the  sum  paid  in  for  this  purpose 
amounting  to  110,233.75  pesos.  The  public  gardens  of  the  National 
Capital  were  supplied  during  the  past  year  with  more  than  220,000 
plants  to  be  used  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  The  total  revenues 
of  the  city  of  Montevideo  collected  in  1914  mnounted  to  2,936,993.57 
pesos,  which,  plus  the  balance  on  hand  on  January  1,  1914,  and  the 
balance  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  made  a  total  revenue  at  the 
disposal  of  the  city  authorities  in  1914  of  3,092,584.08,  out  of  which 
payments  for  expenses  were  made  to  the  amount  of  2,519,729.14 
pesos,  phis  additional  payments  on  account  oi  the  nmnicipal  loan, 
amounting  to  349,156.28  pesos,  which  left  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  on  December  31,  1914,  of  223,698.66  pesos.  Among 
the  principal  pubhc  works  imdertaken  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  in 
1914  was  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for  the  incineration  of  refuse, 
to  cost,  approximately,  60,000  pesos,  the  beginning  of  the  pavement 
of  1,000,000  meters  of  asphalted  streets,  and  the  commencem^it  of 
urban  sanitary  works  under  the  complete  direction  and  control  of 
the  mimicipahty.    The  placing  of  monuments  along  the  survey  of 
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the  boundary  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil  will  be  completed  within 
a  .few  months.  During  the  past  year  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
proposed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  a  treaty  concerning  the 
use  of  the  frontier  waters  of  the  two  coim tries,  a  treaty  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  road  between  Acegua  and  Cuchilla  Negra, 
and  several  other  treaties  of  lesser  importance.  In  1914  a  sanitary 
convention  was  ratified  with  Paraguay  and  a  treaty  concerning 
reciprocal  railway  traffic  with  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  was  granted  a  number  of  scholarships  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Uruguay,  and  a  Uruguayan  legation  was  estabUshed  in 
Paraguay.  The  President  recomm^ids  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  José  Marti,  the  Cuban  patriot  and  sometime  consul  of  Uruguay 
in  New  York  and  delegate  of  Uruguay  to  the  sanitary  conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1889.  The  SIXTH  International  Sanitary 
Conference,  which  was  to  have  been  hdd  in  Uruguay  in  December, 
1914,  and  the  Students  Congress  in  1915,  were  indefinitely  postponed 
on  account  of  the  war.  A  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
was  concluded  in  July,  1914.  Negotiations  are  imder  way  for  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  peace  with  Chile,  a  sanitary  and  agricultural 
defense  convention  with  Argentina,  and  a  coastwise  convention  with 
Argentina.  In  1914  there  were  995  primary  schools  in  the  Republic, 
as  compared  with  976  in  1913.  The  rural  schools  in  1914  munbered 
765,  as  compared  with  730  in  1913.  The  r^istration  in  the  public 
schools  in  1914  was  92,902,  as  compared  with  91,746  in  1913.  The 
number  of  matriculates  in  the  law  school  in  1914  was  408;  in  the 
medical  school,  219  ;  in  the  school  of  pharmacy,  65  ;  school  of  obstetrics, 
120;  and  in  the  school  of  midwifery,  18.  The  total  length  of  the 
railways  of  Uruguay  is  2,593  kilometers,  1,709  kilometers  of  which 
are  imder  State  guarantee. 


'km^^^moñí^iSñU^stí^^mm^ 


On  April  24  last  Dr.  V.  Márquez  Bustillos,  Provisional  President 
of  Venezuela,  delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  National 
Congress,  in  which  he  pays  high  tribute  to  the  disinterested  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  of  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez.  The  Provisional 
President  says  that  the  protocols  signed  on  June  13,  1913,  and  Jan- 
uary 14,  1915,  concerning  pending  French  claims,  solve  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  this  delicate  question.  The  construction  of  some  of 
the  public  worics  authorized  by  Congress  has  been  temporarily  post- 
poned. Work,  however,  has  been  continued  on  the  Táchira,  Maracay, 
and  Ocumare  public  highways,  as  well  as  upon  a  number  of  other 
pubUo  roads.    The  Provisional  Executive  states  that  full  information 
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relating  to  the  public  business  of  the  country  during  his  term  of 
office  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  different  departments  shortly 

to  be  submitted  to  the  legislative  body. Seventy-seven  of  the 

principal  UNIVERSITIES  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  have 
offered  scholarships  to  Venezuelan  young  men  and  women.  One 
hundred  and  ten  of  these  scholarships  are  absolutely  free.*  In  the 
case  of  some  thirty  universities  and  colleges,  whose  by-laws  prohibit 
the  giving  of  tiee  instruction;  the  rules  have  been  changed  so  as  to 
require  for  attendance  the  annual  payment  of  a  very  small  sum. 
Nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  represented  in  the  imiversi- 
ties  and  colleges  offering  scholarships,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Venezuela  of  April  7,  1915. ^The 

RepubUc  of  Venezuela  has  12  RAILWAYS  in  operation,  with  a  total 
length  of  800  kilometers  and  an  invested  capital  of  194,300,000 
bolívares  (bolívar -$0.1 93).  During  the  first  half  of  1913  these  rail- 
ways carried  374,596  passengers,  who  paid  fares  to  the  amount  of 
1,260,766  bolívares.  The  freight  hauled  during  the  same  period  con- 
sisted of  161,005,442  kilos  of  merchandise,  on  which  freight  charges 
were  collected  amoimting  to  7,653,382  bolívares.  The  gross  freight 
and  passenger  revenues  during  the  period  mentioned  aggr^ated 
8,914,148  bolívares  and  the  total  expenditures  to  4,179,220  bolívares, 
leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  4,734,928  bolívares. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  exports  of  COFFEE  and  cacao 

amoimted  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Republic.  The 
principal  items  of  exports  in  bolívares  during  the  half  year  referred 
to  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  45,751,162;  cacao,  15,833,354;  oxhide, 
3,394,463;    crude    rubber,    2,039,576;    goatskins,    1,137,775;    gold, 

1,125,227,  and  asphalt,  1,102,629. ^The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1914,  according 
to  recent  governmental  figures,  was  $43,329,126,  consisting  of  im- 
ports of  $17,005,303  and  exports  of  $26,323,823.  The  imports  by 
countries,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  as  follows:  United 
States,  $6,158,122  ;  United  Kingdom,  $4,260,390;  Germany,  $2,407,672 ; 
Netherlands,  $1,728,243;  France,  $1,110,960;  Spain,  $566,858;  Italy, 
$535,638;  and  other  countries,  $237,420.  The  countries  to  which 
exports  were  made,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  as  foUows: 
United  States,  $8,611,924;  France,  $8,430,421;  Germany,  $4,162,088; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,862,850;  Spain,  $1,272,556;  Netherlands, 
$828,868  ;  Italy,  $185,554  ;  and  other  coimtries,  $969,562.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  amounted 
to  $48,453,987,  or  $5,124,861  more  than  in  1914.  The  exports  and 
imports  in  1914  showed  decreases,  as  compared  with  1913,  as  follows: 
Exports,  $2,452,707;  imports,  $2,672,154.  The  United  States  occu- 
pied the  first  place  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country  in 
1913  as  well  as  in  1914. 
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UNITED  STATES 
RPPRE,SENTATIVE.5  IN  THE, 
LATIN  AMERICAN  HE.PUBLIC5 


AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Frederic  J.  Stimson,  Buenos  Aires. 

Brazil ^Edwin  V.  Morgan^  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Chile Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Santiago. 

Mexico ,  Mexico. 

ENVOYS   EXTRAORDINARY   AND    MINISTERS   PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia John  D.  O'Rbar,  La  Paz. 

Colombia Thaddeus  A.  Thomson,  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale,  San  Jose. 

Cuba William  E.  Gonzales,  Habana. 

Dominican  Republic James  M.  Sullivan,  Santo  Domingo. 

Ecuador Charles  S.  Hartman,  Quito. 

Guatemala William  H.  Leavell,  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti A.  Bailly-Blanchard,  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras John  Ewing,  Tegucigalpa. 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Managua. 

Panama William  J.  Price,  Panama. 

Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Asuncion. 

Peru Benton  McMillin,  Lima. 

Salvador Boaz  W.  Long,  San  Salvador. 

Uruguay Robert  E.  Jeffery,  Montevideo. 

V^enezuela Preston  McGoodwin,  Caracas. 
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John  Barrett,  DreBcxoRGEABRAL. 

Francisco  J.YCnes,   Assistant  Director. 
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PLAZA  LIBERTAD,  POTOSÍ,  BOLIVIA. 
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Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman  ex  officio. 


AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARY   AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Ar^'entine  Ilepublic Señor  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Kaon, 

Office  of  Eiiil  assy,  Windclyfife,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Office  of  Kmbassy,  178()  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mexico (Absent.) 

ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY   AND    MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Señor  Don  Ignacio  Calderón, 

Office  of  Legation,  1033  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colombia Señor  Dr.  Julio  Betancourt, 

Office  of  Legation,  1319  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Costa  Rica Señor  Doa  Manuí:l  Castro  Quesada, 

Office  of  Legation,  lõOl  SLxteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cuba Señor  Dr.  C.  M.  de  Céspedes, 

OlRce  of  Legation,  1529  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dominican  Republic.  .Señor  Dr.  A.  Pkrez  Perdomo, 

Office  of  I^egation,  ''TheChamplain,"  Washington,  I).  C. 
Ecuador Señor  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Córdova. 

Office  of  Legation,  601  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Guatemala Señor  Don  Joaquín  >rÉNDEZ, 

Office  of  Legation,  16(M  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1-129  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honduras Señor  Dr.  Alberto  Membrbno, 

Office  of  Legation,  Hotel  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nicaragua Señor  Dou  Emiliano  Chamorro.' 

Panama Señor  Don  Eusébio  A.  Morales.' 

Paraguay Señor  Dr.  Héctor  Vkl.4zquez.^ 

Salvador Señor  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar.' 

Uruguay Señor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  dk  Pena, 
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Chile Señor  Don  Gustavo  Münizaqa  Varela, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1424  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Panama Sei'ior  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre, 

Office  of  Legation,  "Stoneleigh  Court,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Office  of  Legation,  RaqueUe  Lake.  N.  Y. 
Salvador Señor  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Meza, 
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THE  AMERICAN-MEXICAN  JOINT  COMMISSION. 

PRIOR  to  the  formal  sessions  of  the  American-Mexican  Joint 
Commission  which  commenced  on  Wednesday,  September  6, 
1916,  at  the  Hotel  Griswold,  in  New  London,  Conn.,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  guests  at  a  luncheon  ten- 
dered in  their  honor  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  in  New  York  City,  on 
September  4.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  officially  welcomed  the 
visiting  members  and  addressed  the  following  remarks  to  the  com- 
mission: 

Gentlemen:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present  at  this  first  assembling  of 
the  American-Mexican  Joint  Commission,  which  so  clearly  manifests  to  the  world  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  mutual  reg^d  which  animates  the  Republics  of  America  in 
the  settlement  of  their  controversies.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  an  honor  for  me 
to  tender  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Piesident  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
greetings  on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  commissioners  of 
Mexico,  who  have  come  so  far  to  participate  in  these  sessions. 

With  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  being  here  to-day  there  is  also  a  full  realization  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  you.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  complex  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  our  two  countries  and  to  find  a 
way  which  will  satisfy  not  only  the  two  Goveinments  but  also  the  peoples  of  the  two 
nations.  I  believe  that  you,  gentlemen,  share  with  me  the  sincere  desire  to  find  that 
way  and  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Mexico  into  more  complete  accord  by  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  many  domestic  as  well  as  international  problems  which  each 
Government  has  had  to  face  in  these  troublous  times. 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  my  Government  has  been  inspired  throughout  the  past 
three  years  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrange  in  an  amicable  way  the  numerous  questions 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  civil  strife  which  has  shaken  the  Mexican  Republic 
to  its  very  foundations  and  has  caused  so  much  loss  of  life  and  property,  so  much  suf- 
fering and  privation.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  revolution  with  anxious 
solicitude;  we  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  judgment  and  to  see  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  Mexico;  we  have  s^ght  to  be  patient  and  to 
await  the  time  when  the  approach  of  peace  and  order  in  México  would  offer  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties;  from  first  to  last  we  have  kept  our 
minds  free  from  rancor  and  bitterness  and  prejudice,  and  have  in  a  spirit  of  disin- 
terested friendliness  confidently  expected  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  could  meet  and  calmly  and  frankly  discuss  our  inter- 
national relations. 

That  day  has  at  last  arrived.  The  present  conference  is  a  realization  of  our  expecta- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  its  future  accomplishment  with  assurance  that  it  will 
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settle  the  questions  which  have  been  causes  of  irritation.  Its  success  depends  in 
laige  measure — I  think  that  I  may  say,  entirely — ^upon  the  spirit  which  you,  the  com- 
missioners of  both  Governments,  evince  when  you  come  to  discuss  the  various  phases 
in  our  relations.  If  this  spirit  is  one  of  frankness,  of  trust,  of  sjonpathy,  it  requires 
no  prophet's  vision  to  foresee  that  you  will  succeed;  and,  if  you  succeed,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  periormed  an  inestimable  service  to 
your  countries.  But,  if  suspicion,  doubt,  and  aloofness  mark  your  deliberations, 
you  may  expect  to  accomplish  little  and  leave  the  two  nations  in  the  same  tangle  of 
misunderstandings  and  false  judgments  which  I  feel  have  been  the  chief  reasons  for 
our  controversies  in  the  past. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  you,  gentlemen.  The  burden  is  not  a  light  one,  but 
you  have  generously  and  patriotically  assumed  it  in  response  to  the  call  of  your  Crov- 
emments.  I  am  sure  that  the  American  commissioners,  whom  I  know  so  well,  and 
the  Mexican  commissioners,  for  whom  I  have  high  respect,  knowing  from  others  of 
their  distinguished  attainments,  will  show  that  consideration  and  patience  which  will 
bring  you  into  harmony  and  agreement. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
commisaion.  The  immediate  subject  and  the  immediate  cause  of  your  meeting  here 
to-day  is  the  situation  along  the  international  boundary.  I  believe  that  a  temporary 
solution  could  be  readily  found,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks  a 
permanent,  not  a  temporary,  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  feel  assiu-ed  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico  desires  nothing  less.  To  reach  such  a  settlement,  one  that 
will  be  lasting  and  sure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  consider 
international  rights  and  duties,  and  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
State  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  individual,  subjects  fundamental  to 
social  order  and  to  the  intercourse  between  enlightened  governments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  would  reach  a  complete  adjustment  of  the  matters  affecting 
our  relations  which  will  satisfy  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  you  can  not  avoid 
considering  the  personal  rights  and  economic  interests  of  Americans  who  have  foimd 
in  Mexico  a  field  for  their  energies.  It  is  through  the  consideration  of  such  subjects 
that  the  seeds  of  future  controversy  can  be  destroyed  and  entire  confidence  restored, 
so  that  the  Mexican  Government  and  people  may  build  on  the  ruins  of  war  and  dis- 
order a  new  and  more  lasting  prosperity  than  the  Republic  has  ever  known,  a  pros- 
perity foimded  on  liberty  and  justice  imder  a  government  supported  by  the  united 
will  of  a  free  people. 

This,  gentlemen,  I  conceive  to  be  your  task;  and  I  hope  most' earnestly  that  your 
sphere  of  discussion  will  widen  as  you  meet  from  day  to  day,  so  that  every  obstacle, 
which  has  arisen  or  which  might  hereafter  arise  to  vex  the  cordial  relations  of  your 
Grovemments  may  be  removed,  and  your  two  coimtries  and  their  peoples  may  be 
drawn  into  a  closer  union  cemented  by  friendship  and  good  will  and  by  that  mutual 
respect  for  justice  which  should  govern  all  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another. 

To  the  commission  as  a  whole  I  look  with  confident  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in 
the  great  mission  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  I  know  that  this  hope  is 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  Americans  and  Mexicans  who  are  watching  you 
to-day  as  you  enter  upon  the  performance  of  your  duties. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  the  Commission  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  We  are  here  primarily  to  advise  together  as  to  the  methods  that  shall 
be  taken  to  protect  that  invisible  line  which  is  drawn  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  is  known  to  us  as  the  Mexican  border.  National  boundaries  are  natural 
things  when  they  stand  for  differences  in  people,  in  forms  of  government,  in  traditions 
and  in  aspirations.    They  are  unnatural  when  created  alone  by  force.    The  border 
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DR.  LAURO  S.  MÜLLER,  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  BRAZIL,  AND  HIS  SON, 

LAURO  MÜLLER,  JR. 

Dr.  MOller,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  a  secretary,  spent  the  months  of  Julv,  August,  and  September 
visiting  in  the  United  States.  The  minister  came  here  for  his  health,  and  thoufdi  his  visit  was  mioíD- 
cial,  be  nevertheless  was  shown  a  number  of  attentions  by  high  officials  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
Especially  cordial  were  the  courtesies  extended  to  him  by  the  many  friends  he  made  during  his  special 
mission  in  the  summer  of  1913. 
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between  our  countries  is  one  that  has  its  justification  in  the  distinctions  that  exist 
between  your  people  and  ours.  This  whole  round  world  has  been  broken  up  and 
divided  between  the  various  families  of  men  who  make  up  mankind.  You  have 
your  allotment,  we  have  ours.  And  in  the  days  of  old  there  was  no  passing  between. 
The  one  family  was  in  hostility  to  all  others,  and  nations  in  fencing  themselves  about 
not  only  protected  themselves  against  intrusion  from  their  enemies,  but  made  it 
impossible  to  gain  the  many  benefits  which  come  from  contact  with  different  national- 
ities. This  isolation  is  no  longer  possible.  And  nations  to-day  must  learn  and  live 
by  the  standards  of  each  other.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  conference,  to  let  you 
know  what  lies  this  side  of  that  border — ^not  the  mere  physical  strength  or  the  polit- 
ical oi^ganization  that  constitutes  the  United  States,  but  the  spirit  of  our  people  and 
their  attitude  toward  you,  and  in  turn  to  learn  from  you  what  lies  behind  those  trou- 
bles which  have  disturbed  you,  and  which  have  given  you  such  years  of  distress.  We 
wish  to  learn  your  mind  and  your  feeling,  your  piupose,  and  your  conception  of  your- 
self in  your  relation  to  us  and  all  the  world.  For  we  are  to  live  together  side  by  side, 
as  neighbors,  for  all  time.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  conditions  which  now  prevail 
shall  obtain  indefinitely  or  for  any  period.  You  do  not  wish  it  and  neither  do  we. 
That  border  must  become  once  again  what  for  many  years  it  was,  a  line  of  division 
between  two  peoples,  each  of  which  was  working  its  own  way  toward  the  realization 
of  the  principles  which  we  believe  were  laid  down  in  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  was  the  foundation  of  our  Constitution  and  of  yours.  Mexico  has  sent  you  as 
among  her  most  distinguished  sons  to  treat  ^ith  us  on  practical  matters  in  a  practical 
fashion.  I  trust  we  shall  not  talk  as  theorists,  but  as  men  of  affairs,  of  a  laige  view, 
who  wish  for  nothing  but  the  honor  and  rights  that  are  naturally  ours  by  reason  of  the 
accepted  principles  which  govern  these  great  national  families,  and  which  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  consciences  of  fair-dealing  men. 

Our  people  have  gone  among  you  in  confidence,  and  entered  into  the  develop- 
ment of  your  country  with  an  enthusiasm  as  great  as  that  they  have  shown  in  the 
United  States.  Their  lives  and  their  fortunes  are  sacred  to  us,  and  wrongs  done  to 
them  would  react  against  you  even  though  the  United  States  never  raised  its  hand 
nor  sent  a  man  across  your  border;  for  you  are  to  live  beside  us  always  and  the  Mex- 
ican who  does  us  wrong  does  a  greater  wrong  to  Mexico. 

There  is  a  large  part  of  this  country  which  has  a  traditional  and  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  Mexico.  No  name  is  more  honored  in  our  western  history  than  that  of  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  explorer,  teacher,  padre,  who  brought  with  him  from  Mexico  the  vine  and 
the  fig,  who  turned  the  Indians  into  artisans  and  by  irrigation  first  turned  our  deserts 
into  fertile  fields.  You  come  fresh  from  a  revolution  not  yet  completed,  which  had 
its  beginning  long  ago  when  the  church  bells  of  Dolores  were  rung  by  Hidalgo  and 
the  cry  went  up,  ''Long  live  America  and  down  with  bad  government. * '  Surely  men 
of  such  traditions  should  meet  with  but  one  purpose — the  welfare  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  live.  My  colleagues  and  I  shall  ask  nothing  from  you  save  that  which  men  can 
grant  who  respect  the  principles  which  you  and  your  ancestors  have  fought  for,  and 
you  can  ask  nothing  from  us  for  which  your  patriots  fought  that  we  will  not  be, will- 
ing to  grant.  We  say,  let  Mexico  make  herself  in  her  own  way.  Let  her  people  rise 
to  the  high  dignity  and  power  of  which  they  are  capable.  As  neighbors  we  will 
respect  your  rights.  As  neighbors  we  shall  expect  you  to  respect  ours.  Surely  with 
those  principles  in  their  hearts  six  men  can  find  a  way  to  save  the  honor  and  interest 
of  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  these  addresses,  Dr.  Arredondo,  the  Ambassador- 
designate  of  Mexico,  made  the  following  speech: 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  and  my  own  name  I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  delicate  courtesy  shown  by  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Lansing,  to  my  compatriots, 
the  Delegates  of  the  Mexican  Commission,  as  well  as  to  myself  on  the  occasion  of  this 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  joint  commissions. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  cordiality  exhibited  at  the  first 
meeting  between  the  members  of  both  commissions,  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  the 
hospitality  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lansing,  may  prevail  and  preside  over  the  sessions 
which  are  to  take  place  in  New  London,  in  order  that  they  be  crowned  with  the  success 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both  peoples. 

This  desire  is  favored  and  a  happy  outcome  is  promised  by  the  high  character, 
antecedents,  and  prestige  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  form  the  American 
commission,  especially  because  of  their  experience,  their  broadmindedness,  and  their 
advanced  ideas  respecting  the  freedom  and  progress  of  humanity.  These  lofty 
virtues  coincide  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  and  principles  which  inspire  the 
Mexican  commission,  and  are  the  same  that  the  present  Goyenment  of  Mexico  has 
at  heart,  which,  as  you  all  well  know,  has  grown  out  of  a  revolution  of  the  people  in  a 
legitimate  aspiration  toward  the  conquest  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  advance- 
ment. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  to  you  that  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  and 
inconveniences  of  another  character  we  have  met,  I  have  always  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  best  will  to  reach  a  friendly  solution  for  our  international  difficulties. 
From  to-day  on,  the  high  and  delicate  mission  in  left  in  your  hands,  the  result  of 
which  greatly  concerns  the  tw¡o  greatest  coimtries  in  the  continent  and  will  exert 
deep  influence  in  the  welfare  and  destinies  of  America. 

Grentlemen,  I  pledge  you  the  success  of  the  conference,  as  the  same  will  mean  a 
victory  of  justice  and  of  the  democratic  principles  significant  of  America. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  members  of  the  Commission, 
Sefior  Cabrera  also  responded  as  follows: 

I  consider  it  a  very  high  honor  to  have  known  personally  the  honorable  members 
of  the  American  delegation,  and  to  be  able  to  inform  them,  in  the  names  of  my  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Bonillas,  Pañi,  and  Rojo,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  how  deeply  indebted 
wjb  feel  toward  them  for  their  courteous  attentions.. 

.  When  I'  consider  the  task  which  we  are  about  to  undertçike,  I  can  not  help  being 
imbued  with  a  certain  sense  of  optimism.  Everything  points  to  success.  For  this 
there  are  sundry  reasons,  principally  that  the  members  who  make  up  the  American 
commission  are  so  competent  in  knowledge  and  experience  that  they  do  honor  to 
the  United  States. 

'  As  to  ourselves,  the  Mexican  commissioners,  we  must  own  that  we  have  neither  the 
competence,  nor  the  knowledge,  nor  the  experience,  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  American 
commissioners.  We  lack  experience  in  public  matters,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Mexico  could  produce^ such  men,  since;  even  five  years  ago,  no  one  there  had 
exercised  the  simple  right  to  vote.  However,  thou^  lacking  such  qualities,  we  do 
possess  a  certain,  direct  pregnant  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our  country,  and  this 
knowledge  we  have  acquired,  not  through  theoretical  information  nor  through  books, 
but  by  our  own  experience,  and  because  we  have  had  occasion  to  feel  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  Mexican  people  by  being  in  direct  contact  with  them.  The  consciousness 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  weighs  upon  us,  and  the  good  will  and  patriotism 
which  animate  us,  will  be  potent  factors  to  insure  the  success  of  our  conferences.  We 
fully  understand  the  great  importance  of  these  meetings,  not  only  for  the  present  but 
also  for  the  future  of  our  country,  for,  as  Mr.  Secretary  Lane  has  said,  we  are  two  nations 
who  must  live  forever  in  close  proximity,  since  nature  has  placed  us  side  by  side,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  live  thus  for  a  life  much  longer  than  that  allotted  to  many  genera- 
tions. The  consciousness  of  our  great  responsibility,  our  zeal,  and  our  patriotism  will 
therefore  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  which  afilict  the  Mexican  commissioners. 

For  the  rest,  all  seems  to. indicate  that  the  success  of  these  conferences  is  assured. 
The  American  people,  in  their  great  majority,  do  not  wish  to  intervene  in  Mexico; 
the  Mexican  people  is  opposed  in  every  way  to  a  conflict  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    The  general  tendencies,  therefore,  of  the  American  people  are  the  same  as 
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those  of  the  Mexican  Nation,  and  the  results  earnestly  sought  hy  the  Mexican  conimis- 
sioners  are  identical  with  those  of  the  American  commission.  Moreover,  the  political 
principles  of  the  American  Democratic  Government  dovetail  with  the  ideals  pursued 
by  the  Constitutionalist  Government.  Even  the  enemies  oí  peace  and  good  under- 
standing between  both  nations  are  the  same.  Our  conferences,  consequently,  will  not 
have  the  character  of  a  discussion  between  antagonistic  interests,  but  rather  the  char- 
acter of  cooperation,  in  order  to  reach  a  common  aim.  This  harmony  is  seen  in  the 
nature  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  both  State  Departments  with  regard  to  these 
meetings,  and  we  trust  that  this  same  spirit  of  frank  cordiality  observed  in  these  notes 
will  prevail  throughout  the  conferences. 

Everything  points  out,  therefore,  toward  success.  We  must  hope  and  believe  in 
success,  for  it  is  indispensable  for  the  well  being  of  both  countries. 

Let  me  assure  our  American  colleagues,  while  stretching  their  hand  of  welcome, 
that  on  our  part  we  are  truly  animated  with  an  earnest  desire  to  work  with  them  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  true  peace  and  good  understanding  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

I  pledge  you  our  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State 
and  of  the  American  commissioners,  for  the  health  of  President  Wilson  and  of  Mr. 
Carranza,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  our  respective  countries. 


DR.  RAMON  M.  VALDÊS,  PRESIDENT   ELECT   OF   PANAMA.  .  ; 

Following  the  popular  election  on  July  9,  1916,  Dr.  Ramon  Maxi- 
miliano Valdês  was  designated  President  of  Panama  for  the  con- 
stitutional term  1916-1920  by  the  Electoral  Assemblies  which  con- 
vened on  August  1  and  2.  -^tThe  inauguration  will  take  place  October 
1.  Dr.  Valdês  has  been  áfetive  in  the  public  life  of  the  Republic 
for  many  years  and  at  thé"  time  of  his  election  was  serving  as  sec- 
ond designado  (Vice  Presi^nt).  The  President  elect  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Penonome,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Code,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1867.  He  received  his  early  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  Province  and  later  attended  the  Esperanza  College  of 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  where  he  studied  literature  and  philosophy  and 
specialized  in  law  and  political  science.  In  1898  Dr.  Valdês  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Panama  City.  Prior  to  active  practice  he  was 
deputy  to  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  Panama,  from  1892  to  1894, 
and  in  1895  was  appointed  mayor  of  the  district  of  Colon.  In  1 896  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Panama  to  the  Congress  of  Colombia,  also  dis- 
charging during  that  period  the  duties  of  under  secretary  of  finance 
of  the  Department  of  Panama.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  same  Department.  Following  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Dr.  Valdês  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  acted  as  consulting  attorney 
of  the  new  Republic.  He  also  sat  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Obaldia 
as  Secretary  of  Grovemment  and  Justice  nm\  was  rlinri^od  with  tlie 
duties  of  the  foreign  office  as  well.  In  1912  Dr.  Valdês  came  to  the 
United  States  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  renewed  many  of  the  friendships  he  made  diuing  his  first  visit 
to  this  country  in  1909  as  commissioner  to  the  Hudson  River  cele- 
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TOMB  TO  MIRANDA  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PANTHEON  AT  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

Miranda  occupies  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  American  Continent.  One  of  the  first  to  be 
Inspired  with  the  thought  of  Latin  American  emancipation,  he  devoted  his  life  and  energy  to  the  cause 
and  Journeyed  trom  country  to  country  in  search  of  the  assistance  necessary  to  accomplish  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dream  of  a  free  America.  While  perfecting  his  plans  and  awaiting  an  opportune  time  he 
participated  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  later  he  fought  in  the  French  Revolution.  He  then 
brought  to  hl^  native  land  f  Venezuela)  the  blazing  torch  of  freedom,  which  quickly  spread  to  the  adjoin- 
ing countries.  Because  of  nis  activities  in  behalf  of  liberty  he  was  made  prisoner  and  incarcerated  in 
Cadiz,  Spain,  where  he  died  July  14, 1916.  In  the  Pantheon  at  Caracas,  alongside  the  tomb  of  Bolivar, 
stands  this  attractive  sarcophagus  to  Miranda.  An  eagle  with  spread  wings  holds  slightly  ajar  the  lid 
of  the  urn  which  some  day  may  receive  the  remains  of  one  of  America's  noblest  heroes. 
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brations.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  minister 
resident  to  the  courts  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  during  his  stay 
in  Europe  he  was  also  designated  member  of  The  Hague  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration.  The  President  elect  is  a  scholar  and  writer 
of  note  and  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  historical  and 
legal  bibliography  of  Panama.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  which  recently  met  in  Washington. 


DEATH  OF   SENOB  AMADOR. 

Señor  Don  Juan  Nef  tali  Amador,  subsecretary  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Carranza,  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
August  10, 1916.  Señor  Amador  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  enjojring 
the  fruits  of  his  early  devotion  to  scientific  and  legal  studies.  He  was 
financial  promoter  of  Zacatecas  and  later  of  the  city  of  Jufu^ez. 
During  the  régime  of  Madero  he  became  affiliated  with  that  party 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  international  affairs.  Shortly  after 
he  was  appointed  district  judge  of  the  city  of  Juarez  and  held  that 
post  for  some  time.  When  the  government  of  Gren.  Carranza  was 
established  at  Vera  Cruz,  Señor  Amador  was  made  subsecretary  of 
the  interior,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of 
the  confidential  agency  which  the  Carranza  administration  main- 
tained at  the  capital.  From  Washington  Señor  Amador  returned  to 
assume  the  duties  of  subsecretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  making 
a  creditable  record  for  himself  by  his  splendid  labors  in  that  depart- 
ment when  death  unexpectedly  overtook  him  in  the  fullness  of  his 
vigor. 

BOOK  ON   LATIN   AMERICA. 

Dr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  States  and  former  official  advisor  of  the  ministry  of 
instruction  of  Peru,  has  recently  issued  an  excellent  little  book 
entitled  "South  America:  Study  Suggestions,  "  which  is  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  ^This  work  can  not  fail  to  supply  a  long-felt  want 
and  should  prove  of  practical  use  to  educational  institutions, 
libraries,  societies,  and  individuals  desiring  to  take  up  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  study  of  countries  and  peoples  of  Latin  America. 
Dr.  Bard  brings  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  the  knowledge 
which  results  from  extended  experience  in  Latin  America  ai^d  long 
study  of  Pan  American  questions.  In  its  preparation  he  has  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Travel,  and  Phanor  J.  Eder,  Esq.,  a  well-known  author  on 
Latin  American  subjects. 

In  connection  with  this  book  of  Dr.  Bard  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  always  ready  to  supplement  his  summarized 
bibliography  with  more  complete  lists  of  books  relating  to  each  or  to 
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all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  This  point  is  noted  because 
it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Bard's  book  will  be  instrumental  in  promoting 
careful  study  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  peoples. 


PAN  AMERICAN  LUNCHEON  CLUB  OF  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Pan  American  Luncheon  Club  by  a  number  of  its 
representative  women  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  studying 
the  histories,  ideals,  and  aspirations  of  the  American  nations.  The 
plan  of  organization  is  unique  and  original.  The  club  will  consist 
of  21  members  and  2  officers.  Each  mamber  wiU  represent  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  occupy  the  seat  specially 
designated  for  that  country  at  a  round  table.  Meetings  will  be  held 
twice  a  month  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  and  one  nation  will  be 
considered  at  each  gathering.  The  woman  representing  that  nation 
will  select  her  own  program  and  preside  over  the  ensuing  discussion. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Griswold,  who  conceived  the  idea  upon  which  the  club 
has  been  foimded,  was  imanimously  selected  as  its  director  general, 
with  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pancoast  as  assistant  director. 


CONSUL  GENERAL  OP  COLOMBIA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  an  announcement  that 
Señor  Don  AureUo  Rueda  A.  has  been  appointed  Consul  Greneral  of 
the  RepubUc  of  Colombia  at  New  York  City,  and  is  now  in  full 
charge  of  the  responsibiUties  of  that  important  post.  This  office 
takes  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  pleasant  relations  existing  between  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  consulate  general  may  continue-^atf  heretofore. 


REPORT  ON   women's  AUXILIARY  CONFERENCE. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  wishes  to  extend 
his  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  for  the  excellent 
report  which  she  has  prepared  in  English  and  Spanish  on  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  which  was  held  in  Washington  December  28, 
1915,  to  January  7, 1916,  in  connection  with  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress.  The  Director  General  also  extends  his  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Lansing  and  her  associates  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Committee,  who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  Auxiliary  Conference 
a  success.  The  report  of  Mrs.  Swiggett  has  already  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
practical  incentive  toward  closer  relationship  among  the  women  of 
the  Americas  and  the  holding  of  another  conference  at  some  favorable 
time  in  the  future.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  desire 
copies  of  this  report  in  either  Spanish  or  English  they  can  obtain 
them  by  addressing  this  office. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
TOURIST-THE  FAR  SOUTH' 


THE  tourist  while  in  the  far  southland  may  wish  to  make  the 
trip  to  Asimcion,  the  capital  of  Paragua}^  and  the  metropoUs 
of  one  of  the  two  interior  nations  of  the  continent;  and  per- 
haps this  desire  is  increased  for  the  reason  that  a  few  hxin- 
dred  miles  off  the  well-traveled  route  to  Asuncion,  lies  the  great 
Cataract  of  the  Iguazu.  Suppose,  then,  a  few  weeks  are  available  for 
making  this  rather  unusual  journey;  exact  time  can  not  be  stated, 
as  much  depends  upon  railway  and  steamboat  connections  and  the 
condition  of  river  waters. 

From  Buenos  Aires  one  may  go  to  Asimcion  by  train  or  by  river 
steamer.  It  is  less  tiresome  to  travel  northward  by  the  former;  the 
return  trip  by  the  Paraguay  and  Plata  Rivers  is  then  made  in  shorter 
time  by  steaming  with  the  current.  There  is  a  weekly  through  train 
in  operation  between  the  capitals  of  the  two  coim tries;  the  usua 
time  required  to  cover  the  distance  of  approximately  1,000  miles 
is  about  2è  days.  Steamers  make  the  up-river  run  in  from  3  to  5 
days. 

To  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Iguazu  the  tourist  leaves  the  train  at 
Posados  (or  steamer  at  Corrientes),  a  small  Argentine  town  on  the 
Alto  Parana  River  opposite  the  Paraguayan  town  of  Encamación, 
about  45  hours  after  departing  from  Buenos  Aires.  Here  transfer 
is  made  to  one  of  the  Httle  steamers  that  ply  up  and  down  the  Alto 
Parana.  These  steamers  leave  Posados  every  few  days,  there  being 
four  boats  in  the  service  which  carry  passengers.  The  Iherá  and  the 
SaUo  are  the  best.  If  close  connection  is  not  made,  the  tourist  must 
stop  over  at  Posados,  where  there  are  several  hotels,  primitive,  but 
undergoing  improvement.  After  three  days'  voyaging  up  the  Alto 
Parana,  making  calls  at  little  ports  along  the  way  and  stopping  at 
night  at  quiet  coves,  the  traveler  is  landed  at  Port  Aguirre;  this 
place  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu  River.  If  the 
time  be  between  the  months  of  March  and  Sc^ptember  one  has  arrived 
at  the  best  season  for  viewing  the  falls. 

The  boat  then  proceeds  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Alto  Parana,  and  a  few  days  later  caUs  for  the  tourist  on  the  return 
trip.  In  the  mean  time,  the  proprietor  of  the  building  at  Port  Aguirre 
provides  food  and  cots,  and  also  mules  or  a  coach  for  visiting  the 
falls,  about  11  miles  distant.  The  route  leads  through  a  jungle  where 
no  habitations  exist,  but  along  the  way  one  is  interested  in  giant 

1  By  William  A.  Reldi  o(  tbe  PftQ  Amerioan  Union  staff. 
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forest  trees,  wild  flowers,  creeping  vines,  birds,  butterflies,  and  now 
and  then  a  small  animal  is  seen  glaring  from  the  thick  undergrowth. 
The  muleteers,  however,  are  provided  with  rifles,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  danger  of  being  molested. 

Arriving  at  the  falls,  the  traveler  finds  several  small  buildings 
within  which  are  cotsy  table»,  chairs,  etc.^  airà  he  can:  make  Mmsdf 
fairly  comfortable;  but  the  insects  are  annoying,  both  night  and  day. 
A  powder  called  Bufach,  which  may  be  purchased  before  leaving 
Buenos  Aires,  is  generally  quite  effective.  Food  is  brought  from 
Port  Aguirre.  Sometimes  one  of  the  muleteers  shoots  a  bird  or 
catches  a  fish,  and  thus  adds  to  the  menu.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  several  mineral  waters  or  Argentine  wine  may  be  purchased  at 
Port  Aguirre  and  brought  with  one;  few  travelers  drink  the  river  or 
spring  waters,  although  they  appear  perfectly  pure. 

The  Falls  of  the  Iguazu  are  beautiful,  magnificent,  wonderful,  and 
as  a  whole  rank  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  cataracts.  There  are 
a  series  of  falls,  the  highest  having  a  drop  of  210  feet,  as  compared 
with  164,  the  greatest  single  fall  at  Niagara.  Opinions,  differ,  of 
course,  in  drawing  comparisons  of  world  cataracts.  The  Iguazu 
thunders  and  whirls  amid  the  solitude  of  primeval  forests,  surrounded 
by  giant  trees,  creeping  vines,  orchids,  and  other  tropical  growth. 
Only  three  human  beings,  a  man,  woman,  and  child  (when  the  writer 
was  there),  keep  vigil,  so  to  speak,  over  the  marvelous  freak  of 
nature.  They  care  for  the  little  house  or  two,  and  when  a  visitor 
comes  the  woman  cooks  the  food,  while  her  companion  acts  as  guide 
about  the  area  of  the  rushing  waters. 

Within  a  week  or  10  days  the  traveler  returns  with  the  boat  to 
Posados,  having  enjoyed  many  unusual  experiences.  He  may  or 
may  not  have  to  wait  again  at  Posados  for  the  train  for  Asuncion;  it 
usually  passes  early  in  the  forenoon  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
through  cars  are  ferried  across  the  Alto  Parana  aboard  a  specially 
constructed  boat,  and  on  the  Paraguayan  shore,  near  Embarcación, 
are  drawn  up  an  incline  by  steam  power. 

At  the  station  of  the  Central  Paraguay  Railway  a  new  train  is 
made  up  by  attaching  the  cars  from  Buenos  Aires;  a  short  stop  is 
made  at  Embarcación,  a  town  of  about  8,000  people,  and  then 
b^ins  the  journey  across  Paraguay,  which  lasts  from  morning 
until  nearly  midnight.  Distance,  232  miles.  The  train  carries  a 
dining  car  and  very  fair  meals  are  served;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for 
passengers  to  sit  the  whole  day  in  this  car.  Strangers  prefer  to 
remain  in  their  compartments  of  the  regular  coaches  and  visit  the 
diner  at  meal  hours.  For  those  who  are  sociologically  inclined  there 
are  interesting  studies  seen  at  every  Uttle  station  along  the  route. 
The  business  man  will  be  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  cattle 
and  glimpses  of  lumber  industries  observed  from  the  train. 
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Asuncion  dates  from  1536,  and  most  tourists  consider  it  an  inter- 
esting old  city.  Paraguayan  history  is  well  worth  reading  before 
arriving  or  while  one  tarries  within  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Asuncion 
is  only  200  feet  above  sea  level;  average  simmier  temperature, 
October  to  March,  is  64°  F.  ;  annual  mean  temperature  is  about  71®  F.  ; 
population  is  80,000;  electric  lights  and  modem  street  cars  were 
recently  introduced;  buildings  are  attractive  and  rather  different 
architecturally  from  those  of  other  Latin  American  cities.  The 
tourist  should  visit  the  Government  Palace;  National  Library,  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  rare  books;  Arsenal;  National  Museum, 
where  some  beautiful  paintings  are  exhibited;  Taciunba  Hill  for  the 
excellent  view;  and  the  markets.  A  day  spent  at  San  Bernardino, 
one  hour  s  time  by  rail,  will  give  one  a  good  idea  of  a  Paraguayan 
resort  patronized  by  the  best  people. 

The  streets  of  Asuncion  are  roughly  paved,  but  in  the  newer 
section,  where  most  of  the  foreign  legations  are  located,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  streets 
and  avenues,  and  automobiles  have  been  introduced.  Hotels  are 
fair,  and  in  two  of  them  the  writer  found  modem  plimibing  and 
bathing  facilities. 

Steaming  down  the  Parana  and  Plata  Rivers  is  not  without  inter- 
est, and  the  various  short  stops  will  provide  the  toiuist  with  oppor- 
tunity for  going  ashore  and  visiting  the  markets  and  shops  of  river 
towns  of  northern  Argentina. 

The  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  and  retimn,  including  the  l^azu,  Asim- 
cion,  etc.,  may  usually  be  made  for  about  $200,  which  covers  all 
necessary  expenses. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  the  tourist  bound  for  the  western  countries  of 
the  continent  has  the  choice  of  two  principal  routes,  the  other  routes 
not  yet  being  practical  for  the  average  tourist.  The  former  is  by  rail 
across  the  Andes,  888  miles  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  other  by  steam- 
ship via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles  to 
reach  the  ports  of  central  ChUe.  The  railway  requires  two  full  days 
and  one  night,  and  at  the  present  writing  there  is  a  weekly  train. 
If  the  traveler  leaves  Buenos  Aires  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the 
departure  of  the  transcontinental  train,  and  goes  as  far  as  Mendoza, 
635  miles  westward  from  Buenos  Aires,  he  may  enjoy  a  short  sojourn 
in  one  of  Argentina's  interesting  western  cities  and  catch  the  trans- 
Andine  express  as  it  passes  Mendoza.  This  city  has  been  damaged 
several  times  by  earthquakes,  but  each  time  it  has  been  rebuilt  more 
modem  and  pretentious  than  before. 

Mendoza  has  30,000  people  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,370 
feet;  the  city  dates  from  1561.  There  are  many  carriages  and  an 
increasing  number  of  automobiles.  The  tourist  should  take  the  lat- 
ter and  in  a  few  hours  visit  one  or  more  of  the  great  *' bodegas,"  or 
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wine  establishments,  for  which  the  surrounding  section  is  famous; 
also  visit  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  see  the  monument  com- 
memorating the  passage  of  Gen.  San  Martin  over  the  Andes  many- 
years  ago.  The  monument  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  South 
America,  and  the  view  from  its  base  is  magnificent. 

At  Mendoza  the  narrow-gauge  railway  begins;  it  ends  at  Los  Andes 
on  the  Chilean  side  of  the  mountains  and  is  approximately  160  miles 
long.  All  passengers  traveling  in  either  direction  must,  of  course, 
change  cars  at  Mendoza.  The  start  from  the  latter  city  is  usually 
made  early  in  the  day,  and  the  traveler  thus  has  daylight  during  the 
interesting  trip,  which  is  replete  with  splendid  views  and  the  sight 
of  marvelous  feats  of  engineering.  The  tunnel  is  nearly  3  miles  long 
and  lies  at  an  altitude  slightly  over  10,000  feet;  about  midway  of  the 
tunnel  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries.  The  famous  statue  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer  stands  on  the  boundary  2,000  feet  above  the 
tunnel  and  is  not  seen  by  travelers  who  use  the  railway;  but  if  the 
tourist  has  another  week  to  spare  he  may  arrange  (consult  station 
master,  Mendoza)  for  a  mule  or  coach  trip  from  Punta  de  las  Vacas 
or  Las  Cuevas  over  the  mountain  pass  where  the  monument  stands. 
At  the  high  altitude  of  12,000  feet  one  often  encounters  strong  winds 
or  snowstorms,  and  only  the  robust  should  undertake  the  strenuous 
mule  trip  over  the  Uspallata  Pass.  At  Los  Andes  all  passengers  must 
change  to  standard-gauge  trains  of  Chilean  roads. 

The  water  route  to  Chile  is  usually  navigated  in  European  steam- 
ships, and  in  normal  times  fortnightly  sailings  (at  times  more  frequent) 
are  provided;  the  length  of  the  voyage  being  12  to  14  days.  Some  of 
these  ships  call  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  1,000  miles  south  of  Monte- 
video and  several  hundred  miles  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  writer 
considers  the  call  at  Port  Stanley  very  interesting,  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  great  throbbing  world  adds  a  touch  of  quaintness.  The 
town  has  about  1,000  population,  and  English  is  largely  spoken. 
Ships  anchor  in  Port  William  Inlet,  a  large  land-locked  bay,  and  small 
boats  convey  the  traveler  ashore. 

A  few  large  buUdings,  a  cathedral,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
soldier  barracks,  and  the  shops  are  quickly  seen;  a  walk  back  from 
the  town  over  the  hills  gives  one  a  better  glimpse  of  the  country, 
bare  and  brown  in  appearance.  The  souvenir  himter  has  httle  to  find, 
but  in  certain  seasons,  say  from  November  to  February,  small  wild 
flowers  are  abimdant.  East  and  West  Falklands  are  the  two  larger 
islands,  which,  with  many  small  ones,  comprise  the  Falkland  group. 
Port  Stanley  now  has  a  wireless  tower  and  may  thus  communicate  with 
ships  or  with  Punta  Arenas. 

A  rather  rough  sea  is  likely  to  be  encoxmtered  on  the  voyage  from 
the  Falklands  to  the  world's  southernmost  city,  Pimta  Arenas,  900 
miles  farther  south  than  New  Zealand's  city  of  Chris tchurch.  The 
former  has  about  20,000  people,  is  6,890  miles  from  New  York, 
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Upper:  One  of  the  fine  re:(idences  nt  Pimta  Arenas  in  thp  Strait  of  Magellan.  This  city  of  '^,000  people  b  an 
ocean  crossroads,  and  there  are  always  foreign  ships  in  the  harbor,  l^ver:  The  lonely  lighthouse  on  Staten 
Island,  ^hich  lies  northeast  oi  Cape  Horn.  The  home  oí  the  lightkeeper  is  situated  a  short  di<itance  away, 
but  is  not  shown  in  the  picture. 
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3,980  miles  south  of  Panama,  and  is  the  only  place  in  South  America 
where  sleighing  and  ice  skating  are  common  amusements.  Latitude 
53®.  The  ship  usually  anchors  a  mile  or  more  off  the  port  and  small 
boats  are  used  for  going  ashore.  The  traveler  will  be  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  nimiber  of  good  buildings,  wide  streets,  and  shops. 
The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  water's  edge,,  and  if  the  tourist 
will  cVunh  the  hills  back  of  the  city  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
surroxmding  country,  with  distant  views  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  little  museum  in  the  Colegio  Salasiano  should  be  visited;  it 
contains  curios  and  works  of  crude  art  of  the  natives  of  the  Fuegian 
Archipelago  and  other  near-by  regions.  Within  the  same  building 
is  a  school,  the  southernmost  seat  of  instruction  on  the  globe.  A 
few  curios  for  sale  may  be  foiuid  in  the  shops.  Picture  postcards 
are  plentiful.  There  is  cable  service  with  the  United  States  and 
with  Europe.  The  region  has  250  days  of  cloudy  or  rainy  weather 
a  year,  while  at  some  seasons  the  day  begins  to  break  not  very  long 
after  the  hour  of  midnight. 

If  the  ship  sails  from  Pimta  Arenas  in  daylight  the  traveler  will 
be  doubly  rewarded,  especially  if  the  sun  shines.  Beautiful  and 
sublime  sights  greet  the  eye.  A  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  helplessness, 
of  one's  utter  desolation  seems  to  engulf  the  ship  as  it  steams  slowly 
toward  the  Pacific,  dominated  on  every  side  by  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Creator.  The  tourist  should  watch  for  Cape  Froward,  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  Souih  American  Continent,  and  far  south- 
ward may  be  seen  Mount  Sarmiento,  the  highest  peak  in  Tierra 
del  Fu^o. 

As  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  reached  the  ship  begins  to  roll;  passengers 
bid  farewell  to  the  * 'three  sister  islands''  that  lie  near  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Straits,  and  endeavor  to  make  themselves  comfort- 
able. High  seas  often  prevail  in  this  latitude  and  as  the  vessel 
steams  northward  she  is  likely  to  have  considerable  motion.  Small 
steamers  often  take  the  Smythe  Channel  route,  but  large  ships  and 
sailing  vessels  usually  go  far  out  to  sea  in  their  northward  course. 

The  tourist  may  land  at  the  first  Chilean  port  of  call,  which  is 
'usually  Coronel  or  Lota,  where  many  vessels  take  on  coal,  and  go 
by  rail  to  Concepción,  the  southern  metropolis  of  Chile. 

Concepción  is  the  third  largest  city  of  Chile.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  52,000  and  is  about  415  miles  south  of  Santiago.  Several 
hotels,  managed  by  natives  and  by  Germans,  offer  very  fair  accom- 
modation, the  architectiwe  of  the  buildings  being  the  two-story 
plan,  with  large  courts  upon  which  the  rooms  open.  Many  private 
homos  are  one-story  structures,  the  probable  reason  being  that  in 
the  past  earthquakes  have  caused  much  damage  to  property  and  the 
lower  the  structure  the  less  the  danger. 

One  of  the  city  s  unusual  sights  for  the  foreigner  is  the  custom  of 
employing  women  as  street  car  conductors.     The  cars  usually  have 
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upper  and  lower  sections;  the  former  being  the  cheaper  is  used  by- 
poorer  classes  and  laborers.  While  in  Concepción  take  one  of  the 
electric  cars  and  visit  Talcahuano,  Chile's  important  naval  station, 
which  has  a  population  of  16,000.  The  famous  Cousiña  estate  is 
not  far  distant. 

In  the  region  surrounding  Concepción  lie  the  country's  greatest 
coal  mines;  they  are  actively  worked  and  supply  fuel  for  many 
passing  ships.  There  is  a  large  German  population  in  Concepción, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  comitry  extending  southward  to 
Puerto  Montt.  Architecture  in  this  section  of  Chile  partakes  of 
Germán  styles  and  the  rural  activity  of  the  region  is  especially 
noticeable. 

The  tourist  has  a  full  day  aboard  train  from  Concepción  to  Santiago, 
starting  about  7  a.  m.  Pullman  chair  cars  are  in  service.  The  route 
lies  through  the  valley  of  Chile,  and  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
one  catches  glimpses  of  the  agricultural  activity  of  the  people;  the 
little  way  stations  are  interesting.  In  the  distance  the  snowcapped 
Andes  often  loom  into  view,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  growing 
crops  of  the  lowlands.  Descendants  of  the  aborigines  are  frequently 
seen,  offering  to  the  traveler  homemade  trinkets  or  fruits. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  lies  on  the  Mapocho,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  of  South 
America.  The  population  numbers  about  400,000;  the  climate  of  the 
city  and  the  vicinity  is  pleasant,  being  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of 
southern  California  or  the  Carolinas.  Lack  of  abundant  rains  in  the 
summer  months  (our  winter)  sometimes  makes  the  surrounding  coun- 
try rather  dusty  for  the  traveler;  in  the  cities  and  towns,  however, 
street  sprinkling  prevents  this  disagreeable  feature.  The  altitude  of 
the  city  is  1,700  feet;  distance  to  Valparaiso  is  115  miles.  The  new 
port  of  San  Antonio  is  considerably  nearer  the  capital,  but  its  chief 
use  at  present  is  the  shipping  and  receiving  of  freight. 

Recent  years  have  been  marked  by  many  improvements  in  San- 
tiago. Several  good  hotels  exist  and  quite  recently  two  or  three  new 
restaurants  have  been  opened  ;  but,  as  a  Chilean  statesman  remarked 
to  the  writer,  ^'Santiago's  hotels  have  not  advanced  with  the  city; 
we  must  make  them  still  more  attractive  to  the  tourist,''  which  no 
doubt  will  be  done.  Electric  cars,  automobiles,  and  carriages  con- 
vey the  traveler  about  the  city;  in  case  one  uses  the  latter,  the  good 
Chilean  horses  are  especially  pleasing.  One  of  the  first  drives  or  walks 
should  be  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  where  one  observes 
the  beautiful  and  unusual  treatment  applied  to  a  hill  within  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  Cerro,  as  it  is  called,  lies  a  short  distance  from 
the  Plaza  de  Armas,  the  business  heart  of  Santiago.  Once  upon  the 
summit  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  valley  is  obtained. 

Several  large  bookstores  near  the  hotels  handle  English  and  Amer- 
ican books  and  papers;  the  English  language  is  spoken  by  several  of 
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the  clerks  and  guidebooks  may  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  attractions 
for  the  tourist  are:  Halls  of  Congress,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Mint, 
Cathedral,  the  race  course  at  Forest  Park,  Cousiña  Park,  Agricultural 
Park,  Argentina's  legation  building,  which  was  presented  to  that 
nation  by  Chile,  President's  Palace,  University  of  Chile,  Santiago 
Club,  and  of  course  the  Alameda.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  world's 
widest  avenues;  along  it  stand  at  intervals  statues  of  the  heroes  of 
Chilean  history. 

Glimpses  of  Chilean  social  life  may  usually  be  obtained  by  visiting 
Cousiña  Park  late  in  the  a/temoon  or  evening,  where  the  wealthier 
classes  are  seen  riding  and  driving  or  enjoying  café  life  under  spread- 
ing trees.  The  Sunday  races  also  attract  the  cream  of  society.  The 
band  concerts  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  about  three  times  a  week,  are 
interesting;  they  draw  large  crowds  and  afford  the  stranger  opportu- 
nities for  mingling  with  the  Chilean  people. 

MANUFACTURING  IN  AR- 
GENTINA    V      /.      V      /. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  as  the  writer  passed  along  one  of  the 
active  business  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  beautiful  show  windows  within  which  were 
exhibited  many  things  that  grow  or  are  made  in  Argentina. 
In  other  words,  in  a  temporary  museum  Argentina  was  exhibiting 
her  wares  and  merchandise  for  the  edification  of  the  masses,  and  no 
doubt  the  average  person  who  passed  or  who  tarried  to  enter  the 
building  for  closer  views  was  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  articles 
displayed. 

Such  an  exhibition,  particularly  of  the  natural  products  that  are 
needed  in  great  manufacturing  communities,  cause  one  to  wonder 
why  Ai^entina  can  not  turn  more  of  her  raw  products  into  ready-to- 
use  goods.  As  everyone  knows,  the  country  has  long  focused  its 
attention  on  the  development  of  the  range  and  the  growing  of  crops. 
These  vast  industries  have  brought  prosperity  and  a  greater  per 
capita  wealth  to  the  people  of  Argentina  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  country.  Yet  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  poor  who  must  pay  high  prices  for  the  manufactured  necessities 
of  Ufe.  If  more  factories  could  come  to  the  country  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing might  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  laborer  would  have 
additional  opportunities  for  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  Argentina  is  not  supposed  to  be  richly  endowed 
with  two  of  the  great  combustibles — coal  and  oil — that  turn  the 
57681— Bull.  3—16 3 
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PRODUCTS  OF  ARGENTINA'S  FACTORIES. 

Upper:  Interior  view  of  a  section  of  a  factory  near  Buenos  Aires,  where  wagons  and  other  vehicles  are 
manufactured.  Lower:  A  string  of  harvester  wagons  leaving  the  Buenos  Aires  factory  for  service 
in  the  wheat  fields. 
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wheels  of  the  factory;  neither  has  water  power  been  largely  har- 
nessed to  produce  the  electric  current.  In  some  respects  conditions 
of  the  country  are  similar  to  those  that  formerly  existed  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union.  Cattle  and  grain  abounded, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  ship  the  hides  of  stock  to  the  New  England 
States  to  be  turned  into  leather  and  the  leather  into  footwear,  much 
of  which  eventually  found  its  way  back  to  the  plains.  But  gradually 
the  manufacturer  became  convinced  that  boots  and  shoes  could  be 
made  in  the  West  even  if  there  did  not  exist  the  abundance  of  short 
and  rapid  streams  of  water.  Other  sources  of  enei^y  were  developed, 
and  in  some  instances  the  power  is  carried  many  miles.  If  Argentina 
is  to  become  a  power  in  the  manufacturing  world,  the  development 
of  dormant  energy  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  factory. 

World  events  have  caused  the  Republic  to  delve  deeper  into  her 
natural  resources;  the  rapid  rise  in. the  prices  of  coal  and  oil  have 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  finding  greater  quantities  at  home, 
instead  of  purchasing  such  commodities  in  foreign  lands. 

Argentina  hasjong  known  of  the  richness  of  her  petrolemn  regions 
but  they  have  never  been  developed  to  an  important  fraction  of  their 
capacity.  I>uring  the  writer's  recent  visit  to  the  oil  lands  of  southern 
Argentina  ho  found  renewed  activity  in  petroleum  development,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  country's  ofliicials  but  by  private  companies. 
At  the  same  time  the  pubUc  press  was  urging  greater  activity  and 
prophesying  what  the  future  hold  in  store  for  the  nation  if  petroleimi 
could  be  produced  in  vaster  quantities. 

In  the  region  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  world's  richest  oil  areas,  the  work  of  eight  years  has  resulted  in  a 
present  production  of  about  6,000  tons  a  month.  This  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  quantity  needed  for  Argentine  consmnptiou.  About 
half  a  milUon  tons  are  annually  imported,  which  does  not  include 
refined  kerosene.  Other  regions  which  are  known  to  contain  petro- 
leimi deposits  in  paying  quantities  are  Neuquen,  Mendoza,  Salta,  and 
Jujuy.  Wore  these  regions  worked  even  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  it  might  give  a  decided  impetus  to  domestic 
manufacture. 

Coal-bearing  strata  in  Argentina  have  been  receiving  more  serious 
attention  in  recent  years,  ard  in  the  Provinces  of  Merdoza,  San  Juan, 
etc.,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Neuquen,  mining  has  made  sufficient 
progress  to  expose  considerable  quantities  of  coal.  In  one  place  a 
shaft  was  dug  into  a  very  extensive  coal  deposit;  at  another  point 
a  coal  seam  was  found  at  a  depth  of  600  meters. 

So,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  future  progress  of  manufacture 
in  Argentina  on  a  large  scale  depends  upon  the  amoxmt  of  capital 
and  the  energy  that  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  greater  exploitation 
of  the  country's  natural  sources  of  energy. 
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Notwithstanding  the  shortage  of  coal  and  petroleum  in  the  past, 
Argentina  has  indeed  made  strides  in  manufacturing.  Let  us  con- 
sider very  briefly  a  few  of  the  articles  produced.  The  foreign  agent 
who  goes  to  Argentina  to  sell  the  ordinary  farm  wagon,  for  instance, 
may  be  surprised  to  see  comparatively  few  foreign  wagons  in  use. 
Instead  of  the  four-wheel  wagon,  so  common  on  the  farm  in  the 
United  States,  one  finds  the  Argentine  cart,  with  its  two  gigantic 
wheels.  The  cart  is  drawn  by  a  string  of  half  a  dozen  oxen  or  by 
five  or  six  horses  working  abreast,  with  one  or  two  leaders.  These 
carts  are  a  domestic  production,  and  they  appear  to  be  more  suitable 
to  the  pampa  than  the  four-wheel  wagon,  for  the  former's  wheels 
may  be  half  buried  in  mud  or  sand,  yet  tho  enormous  vehicle  moves 
steadily  along  toward  its  destination.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ordi- 
nary farm  wagon  would  be  an  impossibility  under  such  conditions. 
Argentina  manufactures  a  wagon  that  particularly  suits  conditions 
and  one  that  is  popular  with  the  people.  Even  the  average  gaucho 
driver  scorns  the  four-wheel  foreign  wagon.  In  time  the  automobile 
truck  may  displace  the  long  popular  cart. 

Another  illustration  of  the  domestically  made  article  is  found  in 
the  windmill.  For  many  years  the  mill  from  the  United  Stat-es  has 
been,  and  in  many  cases  is  still,  popular.  To-day,  however,  the 
locally  made  windmill  is  to  be  seen  in  use  over  the  pampa  and  in 
adjoining  countries.  Its  manufacture  is  already  cutting  the  sale  of  the 
imported  article. 

Galvanized  and  fluted  iron  sheets  are  also  to  be  notííd  as  a  local 
manufacture.  Plain  iron  sheets  are  imported,  but  an  Argentine 
factory  does  the  galvanizing  and  the  fluting.  Later  this  product 
finds  its  way  to  the  hacienda  for  roofs,  sheds,  small  houses,  and  many 
other  uses. 

Furniture  making  is  still  another  Argentine  industry  that  has 
grown  to  importance.  In  a  large  new  hotel  at  Corrientes  the  w^riter 
was  surprised  to  see  practically  all  rooms  supplied  with  home-made 
furniture.  Wardrobe,  bureau,  chairs,  bedstead,  springs,  mattress, 
table,  and  cabinet,  all  were  made  in  the  Republic,  with  the  exception 
of  small  mechanical  attachments;  and  some  of  the  pieces  are  works 
of  art  and  skill,  and  evidently  please  the  patrons  of  the  hotel.  In 
other  hostelries  and  in  private  homes  about  tlie  country  one  sees 
constantly  the  handiwork  of  the  local  cabinetmaker. 

In  the  Argentine  up-to-date  city  office  the  conditions  are  ([iiito 
different,  and  no  imported  office  furniture  or  labor-saving  device 
seems  to  be  too  costly  to  install.  The  business  office  is  imdergoing 
strides  of  advancement,  possibly  as  a  matter  of  business  sagacity, 
while  tho  home  and  its  conveniences  and  comforts  follow  the  custom 
of  utilizing  domestic  manufactured  goods. 
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INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  A  GREAT  ARGENTINE  FACTORY. 

Upper:  Ai,  the  right  may  be  seen  nearing  completion  one  of  the  familiar  pampa  "home"  wagons.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  street  car,  with  sleeping  and  dining  room,  etc. ,  and  often  follows  the  harvest 
hands  from  place  to  place.  Lower:  Another  section  of  the  same  factory,  showing  some  of  the  galvanized- 
iroo  products. 
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Data  compiled  several  years  ago  shows  that  Argentina  has  more 
than  4,000  different  firms  engaged  in  various  branches  of  lumber 
trade,  furniture  making,  and  aUied  industries.  These  companies 
have  a  capital  of  $14,000,000,  employ  21,000  hands,  and  in  a  single 
year  converted  $18,000,000  worth  of  lumber  into  useful  articles,  the 
value  of  which  is  given  at  $33,000,000,  or  approximately  double  the 
price  of  the  crude  liimber. 

In  machine  shops  and  iron  foundries  there  are  many  large  com- 
panies, mostly  in  Èuenos  Aires  and  vicinity.  Based  on  the  census  of 
1910,  there  are  more  than  3,500  establishments,  large  and  small, 
capitahzed  at  $13,000,000;  they  employ  18,000  men.  One  of  these 
factories  devotes  its  activity  to  manufacturing  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  it  is  shown  that  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  is  returned  to 
the  stockholders.  Another  firm  is  engaged  in  building  bridges,  and 
the  latter  are  foimd  all  over  the  country. 

On  making  the  rounds  of  leading  stores  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Argentina  the  writer  found,  among  many  other  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  the  following:  Billiard  tables,  pianos,  carriages,  wire 
netting,  preserves  of  all  kinds,  confectionery,  walking  sticks,  tiles, 
mosaics  for  floors  and  pavements,  umbrellas,  musical  instruments, 
silver  work,  lace,  saddlery,  brooms,  feather  dusters,  shirts,  tapestries, 
hats,  shoes,  bookbinding  work  in  all  branches,  cement,  and  a  great 
many  varieties  of  other  manufactured  goods. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  FOR  BRAZIL 


ORGANIZATION  and  cooperation  are  the  great  factors  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  which  make  for  success  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  Especially  is  this 
true  with  regard  to  the  development  of  commerce  between 
nations.  The  recognition  of  this  was  perhaps  the  chief  factor  hi  the 
remarkable  development  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  during  the  last 
10  or  15  years  immediately  prior  to  the  war.  Organization,  intelli- 
gent teamwork,  and  governmental  cooperation  were  tremendous  aids 
to  the  natural  thrift  and  energy  of  the  German  manufacturers  and 
did  much  to  make  them  rivals  of  the  much  longer  established  British 
interests  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 

Individual  competition  at  home  may  be  the  ''life  of  trade,''  but 
combination  and  organized  cooperation  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  successful  invasion  of  a  foreign  market  in  the  face  of  organized 
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competition,  and  the  large  industrial  and  exporting  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 
Some  of  them  realized  it  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  and  attested 
their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  teamwork  by  organizing  an  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  This  was  22  years  ago,  and  the 
successful  activities  of  the  organization  since  then  have  abundantly 
demonstrated  its  usefulness,  and  given  it  the  confidence  of  leading 
business  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and  France.  This 
organization  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  similar  character  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople,  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Consul  General,  A.  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk,  stationed  there  at 
the  time.  This  is  known  as  ^^The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  Levant.''  In  February,  1915,  representatives  of  American 
exporting  interests  in  Italy  organized  the  ''American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Milan,''  for  the  stated  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
building  up  trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States.  While 
American  citizens  constitute  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  organization,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  are  Italians  who 
are  importers,  exporters,  and  agents  for  American  products.  The 
interests  of  both  countries  are  thus  served,  the  American  market  for 
Italian  products  as  well  as  the  Italian  market  for  American  goods 
being  considered  and  cared  for. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  American  organizations  of  this  charac- 
ter abroad  is  one  estabUshed  last  October  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  official 
title  being  ''The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil."  Notice 
of  its  organization  and  a  group  photograph  of  the  officers  and  organ- 
izers appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1916.  From  the  account 
of  the  organization,  written  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  honorary  secre- 
tary, it  would  seem  that  Consul  General  Gottschalk,  now  stationed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  .was  largely  instrumental  in  estabUshing  it,  and  has 
been  made  the  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee.  At  any  rate, 
whoever  may  be  charged  with  its  paternity,  that  it  is  a  very  lively 
and  healthy  infant  is  attested  by  its  official  publication,  which  has 
recently  appeared  imder  the  title  of  "The  Quarterly."  In  its  make-up, 
illustrations,  and  interesting  contents  it  rivals  the  first-class  maga- 
zines of  the  day.  The  piu'poses  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Brazil  are  set  out  in  what  may  be  termed  the  salutatory 
editorial,  as  follows: 

The  Quarterly  is  the  official  bulletin  of  a  new  corporate  body  in  the  American  colony 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro — ^the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  chamber  to  create  the  amount  of  oi^anization  necessary  for  establishing  a  bond 
between  the  commercial  body  of  Americans  residing  in  Brazil  and  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen trading  on  similar  lines  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  to  link  them  more 
closely  to  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  export- 
ing in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  their  object  to  recognize  the  intensely  valuable 
work  done  by  Brazilian  merchants  in  promoting  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
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Brazil,  and  to  furnish  the  Brazilian  trade  with  every  xx>88Lble  opportunity  for  cloeer 
association  and  more  intimate  contact  with  things  American.  Membership  in  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  is  naturally  open  to  Brazilian  houses  and 
individuals,  as  well  as  to  American  houses  and  individuals  in  the  cities  both  of  our 
own  country  and  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  quotation  shows  that  the  organizers 
of  the  chamber  have  the  right  viewpoint.  In  it  may  be  seen  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  not  only  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
represent  the  interests  of  their  own  coimtry,  but  also  between  them 
and  Brazilian  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  extending  their  trade 
with  the  United  States.  To  build  up  a  lasting  and  profitable  trade 
between  nations  it  is  necessary  that  such  trade  be  reciprocal  and 
mutually  profitable.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  province  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  this  chamber  to  open  up  markets  for  the  products  of  each 
coimtry  in  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  representatives  of 
United  States  exporting  firms  to  organize  and  to  cooperate  for  the 
purpose  only  of  selling  their  products  to  Brazilian  importers  and 
merchants;  they  must  also  cooperate  with  the  Brazilian  exporters  in 
finding  markets  in  the  United  States  for  Brazilian  products.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  no  better  way  coidd  be  devised  than  to  encourage 
Brazilian  firms  and  individuals  to  become  active  members  of  the 
organization. 

Mutuality  of  interests  is  the  surest  factor  in  the  promotion  of  a  per- 
manent trade.  To  insure  that  mutuality  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
seek  to  increase  the  market  for  Brazilian  rubber,  coffee,  cacao, 
yerba  maté,  hides,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  seek  to  increase 
the  demand  in  Brazil  for  United  States  manufactured  products, 
and  an  organization  such  as  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  Brazil,  composed  of  representatives  of  commercial  interests  of 
both  countries,  advantageously  located  in  the  leading  commercial 
city  as  well  as  capital  of  the  country,  is  eminently  fitted  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Another  fact  indicating  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  in  the  chamber  is  real  and 
earnest  is  the  bilingual  feature  of  the  Quarterly.  Some  of  the  leading 
articles  are  in  Portuguese  while  others  are  in  English,  so  that  Brazilian 
members  are  afforded  the  same  opportunities  of  expression  in  the  official 
organ  as  are  the  United  States  representatives. 

The  plan  and  policies  of  the  organization  seem  therefore  to  be  laid 
along  broad  lines,  and  its  beginning  is  altogether  auspicious.  That 
it  wiU  become  a  power  in  promoting  the  cordial  social  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  coimtries  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  its  organizers  and  officers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
enterprising  spirit  and  sound  judgment.  May  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  Brazil  live  long,  thrive,  and  prosper. 
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ANCIENT  TEMPLES  AND 
CITIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD' 

TIKAL. 

IN  the  northernmost  section  of  beautifxil  Guatemala  lies  the  Peten 
District,  the  lai^est  Department  of  the  Republic,  but  one  con- 
cerning which  comparatively  little  is  known.  A  population  of 
about  10,000,  claimed  by  some  to  be  descendants  of  the  Maya 
race  while  by  others  to  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Quiches,  inhabits  this  region.  Picturesque  lakes  and  the  waters  of 
the  Usmnacinta,  Passion,  and  other  rivers  render  the  soil  fertile.  The 
waters  abound  in  fish,  alligators,  and  turtles.  On  the  shores  the 
white  heron,  the  iguana,  and  Saraguate  monkey  make  their  home. 
Commercially,  the  Peten  region  is  known  for  its  rich  mahogany  yield 
and  for  the  supply  of  chicle,  the  basis  of  chewing  gum,  drawn  from 
the  chico-zapote  trees.  Bounding  Peten  on  the  north  are  the  Mexican 
States  of  Campeche  and  Tabasco;  on  the  east,  British  Honduras;  on 
the  west,  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas;  and  on  the  south,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Verapaz  and  Izabal. 

The  student  of  archaeology  will  at  once  recognize  in  these  territorial 
boundaries  a  great  area  of  historic  treasures  of  American  antiquity. 
From  the  surrounding  districts  scientists  have  brought  to  light 
remarkable  ruins  of  ancient  Maya  cities  bespeaking  high  degrees  of 
civilization.  These  palaces  and  temples  have  puzzled  and  fascinated 
students,  but  have  withstood  all  attempts  to  accxu'ately  trace  and  fix 
their  origins  and  histories.  The  accessibility  of  many  of  these  treasure 
spots  has  encouraged  frequent  explorations,  and  a  fairly  satisfying 
literature  has  been  written  concerning  them.  But  quite  limited  is 
the  available  information  about  Tikal,  an  old  Maya  city  of  Peten, 
situated  in  practical  isolation.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  reaching 
the  place  and  the  hardships  which  must  be  endured  during  explora- 
tions, the  number  of  visitors  and  students  has  been  comparatively 
small  and  the  literature  is  not  as  voluminous  as  that  of  other  ancient 
cities.  Yet  the  few  facts  which  have  been  determined  are  strikingly 
interesting  and  important  in  view  of  the  effort  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  this  ancient  civilization. 

So  far  as  is  known  Tikal  is  the  largest  of  the  ancient  cities  in  the 
Maya  area;  its  ruins  occupy  approximately  1  square  mile.  According 
to  the  few  dates  that  have  been  found  and  deciphered,  it  seems  certain 
that,  in  point  of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  first  Maya  cities  to  become  a 
center  of  art  and  culture.    While  it  has  not  yielded  as  many  sculptural 

1  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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Flan  showing  the  northern  city,  the  great  plaza,  and  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  acropoleis.  These 
latter  are  great  natural  hills,  leveled  off  and  terraced.  The  middle  acropolis,  the  largest  of  the  three,  was 
not  importanTas  a  place  of  religious  worship,  since  the  buildings  upon  it  are  almost  exclusively  for  resi- 
dence, probably  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  If  stelœ  and  temples  are  the  criteria  of  importance,  the  acrop- 
oleis are  not  the  main  features  of  the  cit  y  since  neither  abundance  of  steltr  rmr  numerous  temples  adorn 
these  terraces. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  TIKAL  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PETEN,  GUATEMALA 

The  ruins  are  situated  30  miles  away  from  El  Remate,  a  little  town  on  one  end  of  Lake  Peten-Itza.  Access 
to  them  is  difficult  and  exploring  in  this  region  is  attendant  with  much  hardship.  They  are  located, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  the  groat  Maya  area. 
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specimens  as  other  Maya  ruins,  yet  the  few  ornamented  monoliths 
and  circular  altars  that  still  preserve  their  figures  and  inscriptions 
indicate  an  archaic  period  as  well  as  a  period  of  greatness.  Altogether 
the  city  is  beUeved  to  have  covered  a  period  of  occupation  of  nearly 
400  years. 

Tikal  is  located  in  the  jimglelike  forest  about  30  miles  from  a  little 
town  called  El  Remate.'  This  latter  is  situated  on  one  end  of  Lake 
Peten-Itza,  with  its  island  town  of  Flores,  known  in  ancient  times  as 
Tayasal.  A  day's  ride  from  Flores  is  La  Libertad,  the  headquarters 
of  mahogany  cutters  and  the  residence  of  the  jefe  politico  of  the 
Department  of  Peten.  It  is  from  La  Libertad  as  a  starting  point 
that  the  trip  to  Tikal  is  best  accomplished.  Aside  from  the  difficul- 
ties entailed  in  clearing  away  the  heavy  forest  and  jimgle  growths, 
the  explorer  faces  an  especial  discomfort  in  the  absence  of  a  water 
supply.  Every  drop  has  to  be  brought  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  an  overgrown  muddy  lagoon,  and  must  be  boiled  and  filtered. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  during  the  flourishing  days  of  Tikal  the 
ancient  inhabitants  stored  water  in  the  ''chaltunes"  or  underground 
cisterns  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  amongst  the  ruins  of 
northern  Yucatan. 

Alfred  P.  Maudslay  visited  the  ruins  in  1881  and  1882.  His  mon- 
umental labors  are  described  in  his  book,  A  Glimpse  of  Guatemala. 
Dr.  Gustave  Bernoulli  did  some  little  exploring  in  this  region  five 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Maudslay  and  carried  off  some  splendidly  carved 
wooden  beams  which  spanned  the  doorways  of  the  temples.  Desire 
Charnay,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1857-1882)  traveled 
and  explored  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  has  rendered  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  literatiu-e  of  American  archaeology,  depends 
on  Maudslay  for  his  descriptions  of  Tikal.  In  more  recent  times, 
Teobert  Maler  made  extensive  studies  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
especially  at  Tikal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University,  in 
1895  and  in  1904.  Mr.  Maler  spent  a  longer  time  at  the  ruins  than 
has  any  of  the  other  explorers.  In  1910  another  expedition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  with  Alfred  M.  Tozzer  in  charge, 
continued  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Maler.  In  1914  Herbert  J.  Spin- 
den  and  Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  both  weU-known  authorities  on  Mayan 
art  and  archaeology,  made  a  trip  to  Tikal  and  secured  important 
data  on  special  subjects.  Mr.  Morley  was  interested  particularly  in 
the  dates  of  the  monuments,  while  Mr.  Spinden  studied  the  chrono- 
logical changes  in  sculptiu-e  which  took  place  during  the  period  of 
occupation  and  also  the  system  of  temple  decorations. 

As  is  characteristic  of  most  Maya  cities,  the  plan  of  Tikal  embodies 
a  large  coiu^t  or  main  plaza,  together  with  a  system  of  oriented  courts, 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  a  few  detached  buildings. 
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TEMPLE  I  AT  TIKAL. 
The  pyramid  of  this  huge  structure  closes  the  main  square  on  the  east  and  rises  on  a  projecting  base  in  nine 
graduated  steps,  recessed  at  the  comers.    Below  on  the  square,  close  to  the  stairway,  formerly  stood  two 
mrge,  thick  stelee,  each  with  a  circular  altar  before  it.    Both  are  now  iallen  to  the  ground  and  a  careful 
examination  showed  them  to  be  without  sculpture  of  any  kind. 


TEMPLE  V  AT  TIKAL, 
According  to  one  Maya  chronologist,  this  was  the  first  temple  to  be  built  and  Ten;iple  I,  above  sbown,  one 
of  the  later  structures.  The  nine  graduated  steps  are  also  present  here.  The  frieze  is  high  and  shows 
faint  traces  of  five  large  fantastic  ornamentations.  Above  the  roof  terrace  rises  the  stupendous  tower- 
like roof  comb  with  backward  slope  stül  plainly  showing  three  of  its  original  sections.  Possibly  a  fourth 
and  fifth  section  with  window  perforations,  now  broken  down,  surmounted  the  whole/  The  fafiad«/^ 
the  entire  roof  comb  displays  elaborate  ornamentation.  Digitized  by  VjOOvlt, 
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The  unit  in  the  groupings  seems  to  be  the  quadrilateral  court,  around 
each  side  of  which  there  are  one  or  more  buildings.  Isolated  build- 
ings having  no  relation  to  a  coiu^t  are  comparatively  rare.  The  courts 
vary  in  size  from  the  main  plaza,  with  a  breadth  of  over  300  feet,  to 
small  inclosures  surroimded  by  low  mounds.  According  to  Maudslay, 
the  position  and  form  of  the  buildings  are  due  to  astronomical  con- 
siderations and  not  designed  from  the  point  of  view  of  defense. 

The  buildings  at  Tikal  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  are 
those  of  any  other  Maya  site,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruins  in  north- 
em  Yucatan,  which  are  admittedly  of  later  date.  This  is  especially 
noteworthy  when  it  is  recalled  that  Tikal  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Maya  cities,  its  architecture  exceedingly  ponderous,  and  that  the 
builders  developed  better  constructions  as  time  went  on.  The  build- 
ings, especially  the  pyramid  temples,  are  solid  and  with  very  thick 
walls.  The  numerous  structures  of  the  residential  type  are  also  in 
excellent  state  of  preservation  as  regards  their  lower  story.  The 
crumbhng  of  the  second  tier  of  rooms  has  tended  to  cover  and  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  the  building,  so  that  the  lower  stories  are  as 
firm  and  soUd  as  the  day  they  were  built. 

Practically  all  the  buildings  are  built  upon  some  form  of  artificial 
moimd.  In  the  case  of  the  temples,  the  mound  takes  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pyramid.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  pyramids  at  Tikal 
are  higher  and  steeper  than  at  any  other  Maya  center.  The  sides 
of  the  pyramids  are  made  in  great  steps  or  terraces,  faced  with  stone, 
and  often  inset  at  the  corners  and  paneled  at  the  sides.  Access  to 
the  temple  is  gained  by  a  single  stairway  only,  instead  of  by  four 
stairways,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mound,  as  is  noted  at  Ghichen- 
Itza. 

In  no  other  Maya  area  is  there  such  uniformity  and  similarity  in 
the  plans  of  the  great  temples.  As  a  general  rule,  they  contain  three 
chambers,  one  behind  the  other.  The  floor  of  the  two  back  rooms 
is  raised  sHghtly  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  front  room.  In  the 
residential  buildings  there  appears  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  plans, 
no  two  being  exactly  alike.  They  range  from  two  to  five  stories  in 
height  and  some  of  these  buildings  contain  up  to  40  chambers.  These 
were  probably  the  homes  of  the  priests.  In  these  residences  the  rooms 
run  longitudinally  in  two  rows  along  the  length  of  the  building,  with 
one  or  two  transverse  rooms  at  either  end.  They  sometimes  form  a 
court  by  themselves  or  perhaps  form  one  or  more  sides  of  a  court, 
the  other  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  temples.  Frequently  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  a  building  for  dwelUng  purposes  and 
that  for  worship. 

The  temples  show  a  greater  thickness  of  wall  than  the  residential 
buildings,  and  the  room  space  in  Tikal  is  smaller  in  proportion  to 
wall  space  than  has  been  noted  anywhere  else.  The  fact  that  the 
57681— Bull.  3—16 4 
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PALACE    OF   FIVE    8T0KIES   AT   TIKAL. 

The  lariat  structure  of  the  whole  group  and  regarded  as  a  sacerdotal  palace.    In  the  third  story  five  richly 
carved  lintel  beams  have  iKien  found.    The  relief  work  seems  to  represent  a  woman  of  rank  presen  ling 
the  hiph  priest  with  the  sacrificial  gift  of  a  well-fattened  turkey.    The  scene  probably  illustrates  the 
1  of  m  '  '  .-...-.-..  -.     -  .      -,  . 


custom  of  makinc  sacrificial  gifts  to  tlie  revered  or  feared  priest, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stories  are  shü^\Ti  here. 


The  fragments  of  friese  work  on  the 
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ONE  OF  THE  SMALL  TEMPLES  AT  TIKAL. 

In  addition  to  the  five  main  temples  and  the  buildings  which  housed  the  priests,  there  are  a  number  o( 
smaller  temples  built  along  the  same  lines  and  plan  as  are  the  principal  ones. 
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A  CHAMBER  IN  ONE  OF  THE  RUINS  AT   TIKAL. 

Three  rooms  were  the  general  rule  in  the  main  temples.  In  the  other  structures,  however,  there  were  as 
many  as  30  and  40  chambers,  depending  on  the  size  and  height  of  the  building.  Attention  is  called  to 
to  the  wooden  lintels,  and  the  stone  bench  in  the  rear.  On  the  walls  oí  these  rooms  have  been  found 
writings  and  drawings  of  various  cliaracters. 
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principal  temples  crowning  steep  and  high  pyramids  were  themselves 
topped  by  a  lofty  roof  structure  necessitated  this  heavy  wall  for 
support.  From  their  cumbersome  nature  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  Tikal  roof  structures  represent  the  first  attempt  in 
this  direction  by  the  Maya.  The  walls  are  made  of  slabs  of  lime- 
stone set  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  mortar  and  covered  up  under  a 
liberal  coating  of  stucco,  and  upon  this  the  occupants  skilled  m  writing 
and  designing  made  incised  drawings,  presumably  with  the  pointed 
flint  or  obsidian  knife  peculiar  to  that  period.  Wooden  beams  placed 
over  doorways  and  elaborately  carved  wooden  lintels  are  a  common 
form  of  embellishment  at  Tikal.  The  finest  specimens  of  these  deco- 
rated Unteis  arc  believed  to  have  adorned  Great  Temple  IV  and  are 
probably  the  ones  that  Dr.  Bernoulli  succeeded  in  sending  to  the 
museum  at  Basle.  The  British  Museum  possesses  two  small  frag- 
ments of  decorated  lintels  while  the  Peabody  Museum  boasts  of  casts 
of  a  number  of  them.  Small  perforations,  sometimes  round  and 
sometimes  square,  are  found  in  the  walls  of  buildings,  probably  for 
ventilation  purposes.  Benches  occupying  a  space  touching  the 
back  wall  in  front  of  a  doorway,  or  taking  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
room  have  also  been  found  here. 

In  the  wealth  of  stelae  and  circular  altars  Tikal,  accordmg  to 
Maler,  is  unequaled  among  all  the  known  ruined  cities.  Over  100 
stelae  can  be  found  there,  and  nearly  every  one  with  its  own  circular 
altar.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  these  show  the  splendid 
bas-relief  work  of  Mayan  art.  Maler  is  of  the  opinion  that  aU  of  these 
stelae  were  at  one  time  covered  with  a  smooth  coating  of  stucco,  upon 
which  aU  kinds  of  figures  and  picture  writing  had  been  executed,  or 
that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  been  covered  with  fiery  red  paint  and  that 
the  altars  were  also  painted  red,  but  that  these  decorations  have  sineei 
disappeared  through  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  natural  supposition,  the  greater  number  of 
these  stelae  and  altars  are  not  placed  in  front  of  the  five  principal 
temples,  but  before  the  smaller  ones  some  distance  away  from  the 
main  plaza,  undoubtedly  for  worship,  where  only  a  chosen  few  took 
part.  Only  seventeen  of  the  monuments  thus  far  studied  show  signs 
of  decoration.  An  interesting  statement  by  C.  P.  Bowditch,  the 
noted  Maya  chronologist,  concerning  the  decipherable  dates  noted  in 
the  stelae  at  Tikal,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Spinden's  work  on  Maya  art. 
According  to  Mr.  Bowditch's  conclusions,  one  of  the  dates  found 
here  is  the  carUest  known  and  gives  evidence,  first,  that  Tikal  was 
occupied  before  the  other  cities  and  perhaps  was  the  center  of  Central 
American  civiUzation;  secondly,  the  date  in  question  antedates  by 
125  years  the  oldest  stela  at  Copan;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  stela 
which  shows  the  highest  skill  in  carving  and  mastery  of  modeling  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  best  period  of  Copan  civilization. 
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INCISED  DRAWINGS  ON  TIIK  WALLS  OF  TIIK  TEMPLES  AND  lîL'ILi>L\GS. 

On  the  stucco  \valls  explorers  have  found  incised  drawings  embodying  a  great  variety  of  fisurei'  and 
designs,  different  from  those  carved  Li  stone  but  which  students  l>eíi«»ve  might  be  comiiarert  ^ith  Maya 
or  even  with  A/tec  picture  writing.  Many  of  the  figures  are  strangely  suggestive  oí  similar  figures  in 
the  Dresden  and  Nuttall  codices,  the  highly  illuminated  parchment  writings.  'I'hLs  similarity  presents 
the  possibility  that  the  Dresden  codex  mlçltc  have  come  if  not  actually  from  Tikal,  thon  from  some 
Maya  city  in  the  present  Department  of  Teten,  and  have  been  sent  as  a  sample  of  Maya  picture  writing 
to  Europe. 
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CARVINGS  ON  THE  STELiE  FOUND  AT  TIKAL. 

Left:  Stela  1.  south  side.    Right:  Stela  3,  south  side.    Only  a  small  number,  17  in  all.  of  the  stelie  found  at  Tikal 
show  carvings  of  a  worthy  character.    These  have  been  arranged  stylistically  into  4  groups.    Stela  3  bel<»igs  to 

Soup  1.  Here  the  human  figure  is  shown  in  profile  ana  in  low  relief;  the  m-oportions  of  the  body  are  slender  and 
ere  is  no  cumbrous  mass  of  dress  or  ornament.  The  figure  faces  either  right  or  left,  one  hand  grasps  a  ceremonial 
stall  resting  upon  the  ground,  while  the  other  hand  carries  a  decorated  pouch.  The  blocks  of  stone  upon  which 
the  figures  are  carved  do  not  show  careful  quarrying.  Stela  1  belongs  to  group  2.  It  was  probably  a  companioD 
piece  to  another  monolith.  Instead  of  staff  and  pouch  the  figure  holds  a  ceremonial  bar.  This  bar  has  a  straight 
central  panel,  and  each  serpent  head  shows  the  complete  manikin  god  sitting  unon  the  lower  Jaw.  The  sides  oí 
the  stel»  present  a  confused  mass  of  supernumerary  heads  attached  to  a  chainlike  object  that  may  represent  a 
serpent  body. 
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A  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  map  of  the  ruins  of  Tikal 
shows  that  the  site,  according  to  Tozzer,  divides  itself  naturally  into 
nine  sections,  viz: 

1.  The  southeaatem  and  low-lying  part  of  the  city. 

2.  The  Central  Acropolis,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Plaza  and  on  the  south 
by  the  southern  ravine. 

3.  The  eastern  section,  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Plaza  and  north  of  the  inclined  way. 

4.  The  Great  Plaza,  with  Temples  I  and  II. 

5.  The  Northern  Acropolis,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  northern  ravine  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Great  Plaza. 

6.  The  Southern  Acropolis  and  Temple  V,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern 
ravine  and  on  the  south  by  a  second  ravine. 

7.  The  southwestern  section,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  shallow  ravine.    *    *    * 

8.  Northwestern  section,  including  Temples  III  and  IV. 

9.  The  Northern  City,  separated  entirely  from  the  main  part  by  the  northern  ravine. 

In  this  grouping  the  most  prominent  architectural  features  are  the 
five  great  pyramid  temples,  indicated  by  nimierals  I  to  V.  There 
are  idso  niunerous  smaller  temples  similar  in  plan  to  the  large  ones, 
and  a  large  nimiber  of  residential  structures,  of  which  the  Palace  of 
Five  Stories  is  the  most  notable. 

This  building,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Five-Storied  Sacerdotal 
Palace,  is  a  stupendous  structure  dominating  the  Central  Acropolis, 
and  has  the  Great  Plaza  for  a  northern  boundary  and  the  deep  ravine 
on  its  south.  It  is  detached,  and  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  imbroken  north  wall  shows  an  elaborate  molding  of 
stucco.  Maler  regards  this  building  as  the  sacerdotal  palace  belonging 
to  Great  Temple  V,  though  Tozzer  fails  to  discover  any  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  a  connection  between  this  edifice  and  the  Temple 
V.  The  deep  southern  ravine,  he  contends,  was  between  the  two 
and  intercourse  would  not  have  been  easy.  Elaborately  èmbeUished 
wooden  beams,  omaraental  friezes,  stuccoed  walls  with  incised 
drawings,  are  among  the  decorative  f  eatxu'es  of  the  various  chambers, 
though  in  a  rather  deteriorated  state.  The  original  height  of  this 
building  was  about  90  feet  and  it  contained  aU  told  about  38  chambers. 
This  palace,  with  its  populous  architectural  surroundings,  according 
to  Maier,  should  be  regarded  as  the  Acropolis  of  Tikal,  and  it  probably 
afforded  a  magnificent  spectacle  from  the  terrace  forming  the 
approach  to  Great  Temple  V. 

As  to  the  five  great  temples,  these  have  a  definite  type  of  groimd- 
plan  with  very  Uttle  variation  in  the  essential  parts.  In  all  cases 
the  room  space  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
walls.  The  roof  structiures  are  responsible  for  the  heavy  con- 
struction. The  temples  with  the  larger  proportions  of  room  space 
may  possibly  indicate  advancing  progress  in  construction;  or,  it  is 
is  just  possible  that  the  varying  size  and  character  of  the  roof  struc- 
tures may  accoimt  for  the  differences  in  floor  space.  Both  theories 
are  mere  matters  of  conjecture. 
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STF. LA  V\  SOUTH  SIT)!-:,  AT  TIKAL. 

This  monolith  beloiiR»*  to  group  4  and  is  oar\  ed  upon  a  large  block  of  stone  with  straight  sides  and  rounded 
tops,  parcfullv  trhniiiod  to  sha|>o.  T.ie  ttela  represents  an  elaborately  dressed  figure  standing  with 
the  l>04lv  In  front  view  and  tlie  head  in  profile  and  supporting  in  the  two  hands  a  ceremonial  bar  of 
unusual"  tv]>e.  The  figure  stands  out  clearly  against  tne  plain  sunken  backgroimd.  It  is  set  up  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  pla/a,  and  before  it  lies  the  highly  embellished  altar  5. 
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The  following  table  showing  the  total  height  of  the  five  great 
temples  and  their  pyramids  is  given  by  Maler: 

Great  Temple  I.  Height  of  pyramid,  29.5  m.  Height  of  temple,  17.7  m.  Total, 
47.2  m.  (approximately  155  feet). 

Great  Temple  II.  Height  of  pyramid,  21  m.  Height  of  temple,  22.5  m.  Total, 
43.5  m.  (approximately  141  feet). 

Great  Temple  III.  Height  of  pyramid,  32.5  m.    Height  of  temple,  21.7  m.    Total, 

54.2  m .  (approximately  178  feet). 

Great  Temple  IV.  Height  of  pyramid,  45  m.  Height  of  temple,  24.7  m.  Total, 
69.7  m .  (approximately  227  feet). 

Great  Temple  V.  Height  of  p>Tamid,  35.5  m.    Height  of  temple,  21.8  m.    Total, 

57.3  m.  (approximately  187  feet). 

Upon  the  basis  of  comparative  floor  space  Spinden  asserts  that  the 
five  principal  temples  fall  into  the  following  order  of  construction: 
V,  IV,  III,  I,  and  II.  If  this  order  be  accepted,  a  natural  doubt 
arises  why  Temples  I  and  II,  which  face  the  main  plaza,  clearly  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  city,  should  have  been  the  last  to 
be  constructed.  Furthermore,  if  Temple  IV  was  the  second  in 
point  of  sequence  to  be  constructed,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the 
best  specimens  of  carved  hntels,  showing  a  high  degree  of  advance- 
ment in  that  art,  should  have  been  foimd  there. 

Adjoining  Temple  I  are  a  number  of  minor  structures  or  temples 
very  similar  in  plan  to  the  great  pyramid  structure.  From  the 
doorway  of  the  temple  there  is  a  splendid  front  view  of  Temple  II, 
lying  opposite,  with  III,  lying  a  httle  to  the  left,  and  the  more  distant 
IV  to  the  right,  rising  in  the  background  above  the  sea  of  forest  trees. 
Painted  above  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  chambers  in  this  temple 
appear  large  white  hands,  surrounded  by  red  spatterings  and  a  few 
red  hands.  Maler  makes  the  following  interesting  observation  con- 
cerning their  significance  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  red  hands  and  the 
white,  though  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  After  inspecting  the  red  and  the  white  hands 
I  examined  those  smooth  walls  very  closely  for  incised  drawings  and  discovered  the 
roughly  but  deeply  incised  figure  of  a  dancing  devil  1  It  was  evidently  incised  by 
the  hand  of  an  ancient  priest  after  this  grand  old  Maya  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  melancholy 
in  the  breast  of  the  beholder,  and  served  as  a  reminder  of  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  splendor.  This  devil,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  mocking  grin  and  dancing  in 
the  abandoned  halls  of  the  proud  temples  and  palaces  of  Tikal,  only  proves  once  more 
how  true  it  is  that  whenever  human  endeavor  after  fearful  struggles  has  attained  to  a 
certain  high  degree  of  ci\ilization  it  is  destined  to  decline  and  fall  according  to  an 
inflexible  cosmic  law.  Thus  it  was  with  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
Carthage  and  Palmyra,  **the  devil  is  dancing  everywhere" — and  so  will  it  ever  be  ! 

As  a  general  rule,  the  base  of  these  various  temples  is  plain  and 
with  smooth  walls.  The  upper  section  consists  of  a  highly  orna- 
mented frieze,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  a  grotesque  face.  One 
side  of  the  roof  comb  carries  elaborate  decorations.     Three  chambers 
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THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  ALTAR  STONE  AT  TIKAL. 

This  altar,  No.  5,  facm£  stela  16,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  altar  stones  found  at  the  ruins.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  after  dlmcult  excavating  and  will  probably  become  as  famous  as  the  Calendar  Stone  of  MexJoo. 
Its  seclusion  in  a  little  court  with  a  single  entrance  proves  that  a  large  number  of  spectators  could  not  possibly  have 
witnessed  the  ceremonies  performed  near  it  and  is  indicative  of  its  special  sacredness.  One  of  the  prominent  figures 
is  that  of  a  deity  holding  m  his  right  hand  against  his  breast  a  staff,  and  in  his  left  hand,  hanging  down  at  tbe  side. 
the  pointed  sacrificial  knife  of  flint  with  strips  of  leather  suspended  from  the  handle. 
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constitute  the  usual  nximber  of  rooms  in  each  temple.  Highly  orna- 
mented door  beams  and  hntels  span  the  entrances. 

Temple  II  occupying  the  west  end  of  the  square  is  another  pyra- 
mided structure.  A  circular  altar  without  the  usual  accompanying 
stela  fronts  the  stairway  which  leads  up  from  the  plaza  to  the  plat- 
form upon  which  rises  the  temple.  Some  of  the  beams  supporting 
the  door  arches  have  been  torn  away,  probably  carried  off  because 
of  their  ornamental  character,  causing  the  masonry  to  cave  in.  The 
carving  on  the  beams  which  remain  represents  a  siunptuously  dressed 
priest.  Upon  the  smooth,  whitened  walls  of  the  apiurtments  of  this 
temple  were  discovered  some  interesting  incised  drawings.  Here,  too, 
there  is  the  characteristic  roof  comb,  built  up  in  three  sections.  On 
one  side  appears  the  usual  carving  of  figures. 

Temple  III  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Great  Temple  II.  This  edi- 
fice has  but  two  chambers,  and  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  chambers 
appears  to  have  been  spanned  by  10  beams  very  richly  carved  in  bas- 
relief  on  the  underside,  of  which  the  first  and  tenth  have  been  lost 
or  carried  away.  The  other  eight  beams  seem  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  received  the  following  description  from  Maler: 

The  first  and  tenth  beams  being  counted  out,  the  carving  occupied  the  remaining 
eig^  and  showed  three  personages  nearly  life-size,  most  elaborately  attired,  their 
faces  drawn  strictly  from  the  side,  displaying  the  familiar,  pleasing  Maya  profile.  The 
personage  of  high  rank  in  the  middle  holds  out  a  staff  of  ceremony  and  has  a  fantastic 
head  attached  to  his  back.  Opposite  the  central  figure  stands  another  personage  of 
high  rank  stretching  out  in  his  right  hand  a  staff  of  ceremony  toward  the  former. 
Behind  the  central  figure  is  a  third  in  a  stooping  attitude  raising  the  right  hand  and 
holding  a  ceremonial  staff  in  the  left.  Between  the  two  latter  figures  is  a  smaU  altar  (  ?) 
with  rounded  corners  ornamented  with  crosses  and  disks,  while  above  the  stooping 
figure  there  is  room  for  the  half-length  picture  of  another  personage  with  an  agreeable 
profile.  The  drawing  of  these  sacerdotal  forms  and  their  elaborate  accessories  is  excel- 
lent and  spirited. 

The  intervening  space  between  Temples  III  and  IV  is  filled  out 
architecturally  by  a  line  of  three  palaces  of  great  length.  The  cen- 
tral one,  now  wholly  in  ruins,  probably  had  but  one  story  while  the 
other  two  plainly  had  two  stories.  To  the  west  of  these  three  struc- 
tures are  two  small  temple  pyramids,  one  behind  the  other,  and  then 
comes  the  lofty  terrace  upon  which  is  piled  the  very  large  pyramid 
of  Temple  IV. 

Temple  IV  is  built  like  the  other  temples  and  has  the  conventional 
three  chambers.  The  carved  lintels  of  the  doorways  have  been  torn 
out,  and,  as  already  stated,  are  probably  the  ones  which  Prof.  Ber- 
noulli sent  to  Basle.  A  fantastic  head  marks  the  chief  ornamental 
theme  of  the  friezes  of  the  wall.  The  roof  comb  of  this  temple  has 
figures  and  scrollwork  on  an  enormous  scale. 

Temple  V,  also  a  massive  structure,  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  its 
main  characteristics  from  the  other  great  temples. 
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CARVING  ON  STELA  AND  DOORWAY  LINTEL  AT  TIKAL. 

Left:  Stela  10,  east  side.  Right:  Lintel  of  a  doorway  in  Temple  II.  Stela  10  belongs  to  group  3. 
The  nçures  are  carved  in  hish  relief.  A  new  feature  in  this  design  is  the  representation  of  a  cap- 
tive who  lies  on  the  ground  just  behind  the  standing  flpire.  The  carving  represents  a  sumptuously 
dressed  priest  and  contains  excellent  detail  work.  The  lintels  shown  in  the  illustration  are  two 
distinct  beams. 
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The  figures  inscribed  and  carved  on  the  altars  at  Tikal  display  the 
greatest  variety  and  license  regarding  personal  adornment.  Female 
characters  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  on  these  smooth  walls.  Priests 
and  scribes  were  probably  the  chief  inmates  of  the  monumental 
edifices  and  mirthful  or  amorous  allusions  were  precluded  among  men 
leading  fives  of  serious  meditation. 

The  hundreds  of  small  moimds  and  chultunes  stretching  in  line 
from  Tikal  eastward  and  the  large  number  of  important  sites  in  the 
vicinity  show  that  this  city  was  the  center  of  a  large  population.  As 
already  noted,  the  few  dates  that  have  been  deciphered  place  it 
among  the  very  oldest  of  the  Maya  cities.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
no  accounts  concerning  the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  Tikal  nor 
can  it  be  actually  proven  that  this  city  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  That  this  is  probably  so,  however,  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  this  country  there  is  absolutely  no  mention  whatever 
of  those  cities.  Frequently  the  conquerors  wandered  through  jungle 
and  forest.  Soldiers  and  scouts  sent  on  ahead  in  search  of  food  and 
suppfies  are  known  to  have  been  within  a  day's  march  of  some  of 
these  ancient  Maya  cities  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  befieve  that 
a  Hving  town  or  great  religious  center,  such  as  Tikal,  could,  imder  the 
circumstances,  have  been  overlooked. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF 
EUROPE.      /.       •••      /.       •/ 


After  the  European  war  is  over — then  what?  That  is  a  query 
which  constantly  presents  itself  to  thoughtful  minds.  What  is  to  be 
done  to  regenerate  and  to  rehabilitate  that  torn  and  broken  continent  ? 
To  answer  these  questions  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Fried,  the  eminent  Austrian 
pacifist,  has  written  a  thoughtful  little  book,  the  English  translation  of 
which  has  recently  come  from  the  press,  under  the  title  "The  Res- 
toration of  Europe. '^ 

Dr.  Fried,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  is  the  editor  of  the  pacifist  organ 
known  as  Die  Friedenswarte,  published  in  Ziu'ich,  and  in  1911  was  the 
winner  of  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  He  is  the  author  of  some  sixty-odd 
works  dealing  with  the  peace  movement,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ger- 
man Peace  Society  in  Berlin.  His  latest  production  is  therefore 
naturally  written  from  the  pacifist  viewpoint.     Of  special  interest  to 

1  "The  Restoration  of  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Fried.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Lewis  Stiles 
Gannett.    New  York.    The  MacMIllan  Co.    1916.    Price  $1. 
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American  readers  of  the  book  is  the  important  rôle  assigned  by  Dr. 
Fried  to  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion to  a  permanent  peace  status  of  the  war-torn  coimtries,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  he  sees  in  the  Pan  American  Union  the  model  for  a  Pan 
European  Union,  which  he  deems  essential  to  such  restoration.  The 
scope  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  summary 
of  the  table  of  contents: 

In  Chapter  I  he  deals  with  "The  causes  of  the  war,"  and  holds  that 
it  is  imperative  that  representatives  of  the  various  nations  meet 
after  this  world  catastrophe  to  discuss  means  of  avoiding  its  repetition. 
When  we  distinguish  its  underlying  causes  from  its  immediate  occa- 
sions, we  find  that  the  present  war  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  kind 
of  "peace"  which  preceded  it.  Although  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nical advances  of  the  last  century  have  made  the  world  interdependent 
in  a  sense  previously  undreamed  of,  there  has  been  no  political 
adjustment  to  the  changed  conditions.  More  intimate  relations  gave 
increasing  opportunity  for  friction,  which,  so  long  as  the  irrational 
condition  of  international  disorganization  persisted,  inevitably  led  to 
war.  War  being  inevitable,  it  became  the  duty  of  each  nation  to 
seize  the  most  favorable  moment.  The  "peace"  was  really  a  state  of 
latent  and  constantly  threatening  war. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  "  Age  of  international  anarchy.  "  History, 
from  primitive  man  to  Pan  Americanism,  is  a  record  of  increasing 
organization.  The  final  step  of  world  organization  will  be  a  product 
of  association  rather  than  of  force.  Imperialism,  supported  by  the 
twin  fallacies  of  mercantilism  and  nationaUsm,  is  a  false  philosophy. 
It  defeats  its  own  endeavor  to  open  markets  and  give  nationality 
free  play.  It  attempts  to  achieve  national  security  by  competitive 
armament.  But  the  value  of  armament  is  purely  relative,  and  every 
nation  can  not  have  an  armament  superior  to  that  of  every  other. 
The  armament  system  has,  indeed,  led  to  the  system  of  aUiances,  a 
valuable  if  partial  form  of  association.  The  fact  that  this  war  could 
not  be  localized  demonstrates  the  real  interdependence  of  the  world. 
Pacifism  woidd  achieve  national  security  by  realizing  this  inter- 
dependence in  political  and  economic  association.  The  Hague  con- 
ferences have  made  a  significant  beginning,  but  international  rela- 
tions must  be  changed  before  their  work  can  be  effective.  The  war 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  evolution  out  of 
international  anarchy  into  international  organization. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  "The  war's  lessons  up  to  date."  The  war 
has  demonstrated  that  armaments  are  a  symptom  of  international 
anarchy  and  can  not  insure  peace.  The  cause  must  be  attacked.  By 
their  intense  sensitivity,  armaments  have  actually  become  a  menace. 
Dilatory  treatment  of  international  disputes,  such  as  is  provided  for 
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in  the  Bryan  treaties,  will  usually  obviate  war.  But  the  mere  pro- 
vision of  such  machinery  without  the  will  to  use  it  is  inadequate. 
Again,  the  war  has  demonstrated  that  attempts  to  himianize  war 
are  futile  because  self-contradictory.  War  suspends  morality,  and 
can  not  be  regulated.  This  war  has  been  more  cruel  than  past  wars 
not  because  men  have  been  more  cruel,  but  because  its  area  has  been 
so  vast  and  its  battle  field  so  highly  civilized.  The  war  has  further 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  war  as  a  political  instrument,  and 
destroyed  the  magic  of  miUtary  romance.  Finally,  it  seems  to  con- 
firm the  prophecy  of  Jean  Bloch  that'  a  modem  world  war  woidd  be 
so  tremendous  that  it  coidd  only  end  in  exhaustion  and  coidd  hardly 
lead  to  any  decisive  result. 

Chapter  IV  treats  of  ''The  treaty  of  peace  and  future  peace.'' 
According  to  the  author,  this  war  really  began  decades  ago.  What 
was  caUed  ''peace"  was  latent  war.  The  coming  treaty  of  peace 
must  establish  a  durable  peace.  All  the  nations  are  supposedly  fight- 
ing for  a  "lasting  peace'' — ^not  realizing  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  lasting  peace  maintained  by  force.  Peace  must  be  cooperative. 
The  old  status  of  perpetual  fear  and  insecurity,  defended  only  by 
armaments,  woidd  be  intolerable.  A  different  system  must  be  estab- 
lished. There  might  well  be  two  conferences  after  the  war — one  to 
attend  to  the  mere  cessation  of  hostihties,  the  other  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  European  organization.  In  this  last  the  neutrals  would 
join. 

Chapter  V  gives  the  author's  ideas  as  to  the  international  problems 
involved  in  the  restoration.  The  organization  of  nations  need  not 
be  compidsory,  but  should  rest  upon  the  interest  which  the  individual 
states  have  in  cooperation.  Secret  diplomacy  and  its  elaborate 
etiquette  are  outgrown  and  have  become  dangerous.  An  antiquated 
conception  of  sovereignty  is  one  of  its  most  dangerous  idols. 
Diplomacy  should  be  democratized.  The  system  of  alhances  (bal- 
ance of  power)  avoided  some  wars,  but  it  nourished  suspicion  and 
distrust,  and  thus  enhanced  the  ultimate  danger  of  war.  A  general 
European  alliance  would  give  real  security.  Reduction  of  armament 
and  the  regulation  of  the  jingo  press  are  other  considerations  dealt 
with. 

Chapter  VI,  entitled  "The  cooperative  imion  of  Europe,"  embodies 
the  author's  ideas  as  to  the  form  of  union  into  which  the  European 
countries  must  enter  in  order  to  effect  their  restoration,  and  since 
his  proposed  Pan  Europeanism  is  to  be  largely  modeled  after  the 
Pan  Americanism  of  the  Western  World  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  this  chapter  in  extenso. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  saw  under  what  conditions  the  oiganization  of  Europe 
might  be  extended.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  no  artificial  construction 
was  to  be  considered,  but  rather  the  development  of  the  germs  of  organization  already 
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at  hand.  Europe  must  grow  into  the  new  community,  just  as  in  the  past  it  grew  into 
anarchy.  The  old  historic  units  must  be  combined,  not  as  parts  of  a  federation,  but 
rather  as  independent  members  of  a  great  union  created  for  a  specific  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  war  is  a  i)olitical  phenomenon,  but  it  would  be  false  to  assume  that  the 
organization  which  is  to  supersede  it  must  therefore  be  of  a  political  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  experience  demonstrates  that  {x>litical  unions  such  as  our  present-day 
alliances  finally  lead  to  war.  If  our  purpose  is  to  promote  the  association  of  states  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  numerous  nonxx>litical  common  interests,  we  shall  meet  less 
opposition  than  if  we  attempt  simultaneously  to  organize  them  politically.  In  the 
long  run  a  close  association  in  economic,  technical,  social,  and  ideal  fields  will  inevit- 
ably make  itself  felt  in  political  relations  as  well.  Following  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, there  will  eventually  be  a  complete  form  of  international  organization. 

If  this  war,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  the  old 
notions  of  subjugation,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  realization  grows  that  in  Europe, 
with  its  confusion  of  politics  and  nationalities,  federation  is  impracticable,  then  the 
idea  of  such  association  will  triumph.  It  will  be  clear  that  Europe  is  not  going  to 
become  Cossack  by  conquest  nor  Republican  by  federation,  and  that  its  future  lies 
rather  on  the  diagonal  of  these  forces.  It  is  a  "cooperative  union"  (Zweckverband) 
which  promises  the  solution.  The  conception  is  a  compromise;  it  overcomes  obstacles 
that  would  interfere  with  any  other  plan.  The  name  indicates  that  in  such  a  union, 
without  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  participants,  certain  specified  interests 
can  be  better  represented  by  common  action.  The  states  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
any  final  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  political  federation;  rather  the  purpose  shall  be 
service  to  the  states.  They  will  no  longer  aspire  to  solve  their  problems  individually, 
by  the  method  which  has  so  often  led  them  to  dissipate  their  energies  in  futile  struggle 
against  one  another;  but  cooperatively,  with  great  economy  of  effort  and  energy,  they 
will  meet  the  difficulties,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  cease  to  be  such  simply  because  of 
the  joint  action  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  Cooperative  Union  of  Europe,  even  before  the  war,  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
demand.  It  already  existed  in  a  number  of  bipartite  and  general  international  agree- 
ments and  in  various  international  bureaus  and  commissions.  Many  matters  of 
transportation,  commerce,  civil  law,  police,  science,  social  policy,  and  agriculture 
were  already  internationally  regulated. 

These  international  agreements  and  the  various  international  activities  to  which 
they  gave  rise  constituted  a  beginning  of  an  international  administration.  But  they 
lacked  unity;  there  was  no  centralization.  They  had  arisen  mechanically  in  response 
to  changed  conditions,  and  there  had  never  been  any  deliberate,  farseeing  organiza- 
tion of  them.  The  age  of  anarchy  had  not  the  power  for  such  an  achievement.  When 
the  war  is  over  the  time  will  have  come  to  develop  those  institutions  and  to  oiganize 
them  with  the  definite  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  international  situation. 
Thus  the  cooperative  union  of  Europe  will  find  its  foundation  already  laid.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  creation  of  such  a  cooperative  union  would  not  be  without  precedent.  Such 
an  institution  has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  Pan  American  Union,  which,  rather  than  the  constitutional  form  of  the 
united  States,  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  new  European  union.  Eighteen 
American  republics  met  in  1889  in  the  First  Pan  American  Conference.  This  conti- 
nental congress  has  met  four  times.  The  fifth  conference  was  to  have  been  held  in 
November,  1914,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  war.  The  Pan  American 
Union  led  to  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  the  Pan  American  Bureau,  which  is 
supported  by  the  21  republics.  The  administrative  board  of  this  international  bureau 
is  composed  of  the  accredited  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  various 
American  Republics,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  presides. 

The  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  conferences  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  extra- 
political  relations  of  the  American  Republics.    They  have  to  do  with  the  regulation 
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and  extension  of  railways  and  of  navigation;  of  tariff  problems;  of  harbor  rights;  of 
consular  affairs;  coinage,  weights,  and  measures;  sanitation;  regulations  for  aliens; 
extradition;  further,  the  regulation  of  civil  law,  patent  rights,  copyrights,  scientific 
enterprises,  and  the  conclusion  of  arbitration  treaties.  An  extensive  program  for  the 
furtherance  of  international  intercourse  by  means  of  exchange  professors  and  scholars, 
travel,  promotion  of  instruction  in  languages,  etc.,  has  been  undertaken.  Especial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce  by  exchange  of 
Information,  by  expositions  and  museums  of  commerce. 

It  will  occasion  no  surprise  that  Pan  Americanism,  despite  its  purely  economic  and 
social  program,  has  reacted  upon  political  life  as  well.  Years  of  peaceful  cooperation 
between  nations  and  their  representatives  strengthen  confidence,  engender  a  habit  of 
mind  which  does  not  presuppose  hostile  intentions  in  one^s  neighbors,  and  in  critical 
issues  reenforces  the  determination  to  let  rational  considerations  decide.  Arbitration 
and  mediation  have  reached  their  highest  development  on  the  American  continents. 
The  peaceful  cooperative  union  expedites  peaceful  settlement  of  such  disputes  as 
inevitably  arise. 

Pan  Americanism  is  not  only  a  model  for  Europe;  it  is  a  warning  as  well.  Before 
the  war  there  was  much  talk  of  the  American  menace,  by  which  was  meant  economic 
competition.  It  exists,  but  in  a  different  form.  A  continent  so  organized  will  only 
too  easily  win  precedence  over  divided  Europe.  If  that  disorganization  which  has 
led  to  war  should  continue  aftet  the  war,  the  danger  of  the  associated  States  of  Pan 
America  outstripping  Europe  will  be  far  greater.  The  war  has  changed  the  relative 
position  of  Europe  and  America,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  Europe.  Europe  will 
lag  behind  America  because  of  its  disorganization  and  also  because  of  its  exhaustion. 
Hence  a  cooperative  union  must  be  formed,  that  a  united  Europe  may  meet  that 
united  continent  across  the  ocean,  not  for  attack,  but  to  make  further  cooperation 
possible. 

The  author  furthermore  suggests  that  a  Pan  EuropeMi  bureau, 
exercising  wide  powers  in  cooperation  with  the  pennanent  delegates 
of  the  various  countries,  shoidd  be  established  in  the  eapital  or  in  a 
leading  city  of  a  neutral  European  country,  and  that  while  The 
Hague  conferences  and  The  Hague  bureau  would  develop  the  legal 
relations  of  the  nations,  the  Pan  European  bureau  and  the  Pan 
European  conferences  woidd  control  the  extension  and  regulation  of 
international  relations  in  actual  practice. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  chapter  of  the  book  the  author  deals  with 
*'The  pacifism  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow,''  in  which  he  asserts 
that  pacifists  maintain  that  wars  are  inevitable  so  long  as  inter- 
national anarchy  persists.  They  foresaw  the  present  war.  Nor  has 
pacifism  been  without  its  effect  upon  scientific  and  popular  thought. 
The  future  is  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  it 
shall  be  a  reversion  to  barbarism  or  an  era  of  restoration. 
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ON  the  13th  of  July  there  passed  away  at  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua, Sr.  Dr.  Ad  AN  Cardenas,  at  the  ripe  age  of  81.  His 
death  brought  forth  eidogies  couched  in  terms  of  highest 
affection  and  esteem.  Dr.  Cardenas  had  hved  a  life  of 
honor  and  usefulness.  He  had  served  his  country  as  President  as 
well  as  in  lesser  offices.  When  not  in  public  service  he  practiced 
medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  profession  he  had  acquired  skill  and 
prominence.  As  a  benevolent  physician  or  as  an  honorable  and 
progressive  public  servant,  he  won  the  deepest  admiration  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  death  was  lamented  both  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  neighboring  Central  American  countries,  where  he 
was  known  and  respected  for  his  loyalty  and  broad  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. 

Dr.  Cardenas  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Rivas,  Nicaragua,  in  1835. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  Italy.  In  Europe  he  continued  his 
studies,  which  terminated  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coimtry  a  successful  prac- 
tice combined  with  his  notable  qualities  brought  him  into  public  life. 
He  served  as  Deputy  and  Senator  in  the  National  Congress,  and  in 
later  years  sat  in  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  His 
increasing  power  and  prestige  won  for  him  the  presidency,  which  he 
occupied  from  1884  to  1888.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
great  advances  in  public  education  and  by  notable  improvements 
in  the  judicial  system. 

Later,  Dr.  Cardenas  discharged  with  tact  and  ability  a  delicate 
diplomatic  mission  to  Great  Britain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Punta- 
renas,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  14  years, 
and  then  again  returned  to  Nicaragua.  Advanced  age  and  feeble 
health  prevented  him  from  again  accepting  leadership  and  high 
office,  although  the  insistence  was  great.  In  1911,  however,  he  con- 
sented to  serve  as  Deputy  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  formulating  the  Fundamental  Code  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  passing  away  at  London  of  Sr.  Don  Vicente  J.  Domínguez, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  Great  Britain,  on  June  28,  1916,  brought  profoimd 
grief  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  associates  both  in  official 
and  social  life.  The  late  minister  was  known  in  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  those  of  South  America,  through  years  of 
diplomatic  service  and  through  the  service  of  his  father  and  brother 
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before  him.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Sr.  Don  Luis  L.  Dominguez, 
his  father,  and  Sr.  Don  Florencio  L.,  his  brother,  had  also  served  as 
ministers  from  Argentina  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Sr.  Domínguez  was  bom  in  Buenos  Aires  and  there  received  his 
schooling  and  education.  He  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  in 
1876  as  private  secretary  to  the  Argentine  minister  in  Peru;  he  then 
served,  successively,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  ministers  in  Brazil, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  England.  In  1891  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  of  the  legation  in  Madrid,  and  in  1895  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  as  secretary  of  the  then  legation  at  Washington. 
The  foUowing  year  he  served  in  Paris,  and  in  1899  he  was  sent  to 
London.  In  1892  he  represented  his  Government  at  the  celebrations 
of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  at 
Huelva  and  Seville,  Spain.  At  the  coronation  of  King  Greorge  V, 
in  1911,  Sr.  Domínguez  was  commissioned  as  special  envoy  from  the 
Argentine  President.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  minister  in  London 
and  was  serving  in  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

With  the  death  of  Sr.  Don  Valentin  Del  Campo,  Director  of 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Chile,  there  passed  away  an 
official  whose  activities  had  stamped  him  as  one  of  Chile's  notable 
pubHc  servants.  Sr.  del  Campo  died  at  his  home  in  Santiago, 
Jime  28,  1916.  So  devoted  and  attached  was  he  to  his  duties  that 
although  he  was  seriously  ill  for  a  long  time  he  insisted  on  attending 
to  official  matters  almost  to  the  very  end.  His  zeal  and  integrity, 
his  wide  grasp  of  pubhc  questions,  and  his  administrative  abilities 
won  for  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow  coimtrymen. 

Sr.  del  Campo  served  as  Deputy  in  the  National  Congress,  and 
during  the  administration  of  President  Jorge  Montt  was  sent  on  an 
important  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States.  Returning  to 
Chile  he  occupied,  successively,  the  position  of  intendente  of  the 
Province  of  O^Higgins,  Cautin,  and  Concepción.  During  the  presi- 
dency of  Sr.  Don  Jerman  Riesco,  1901-1906,  he  was  appointed 
intendente  of  the  Province  of  Talca.  He  relinquished  this  post  to 
become  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  assumed  the  position  of  Director  of  the  entire  Bureau  of 
General  Statistics.  Sr.  del  Campo  brought  to  that  office  a  splendid 
training  and  broad  experience.  He  succeeded  in  making  the  depart- 
ment one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information  of  the  progress 
of  that  country. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Stewart  died  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  on  June 
29,  1916.  With  his  death  there  passed  away  an  historic  character, 
one  of  the  best  known  men  of  that  country.  An  EngUshman  by 
birth,  Dr.  Stewart  came  to  Paraguay  in  1856  and  for  nearly  six 
decades  identified  himself  with  the  affairs  of  that  land.  Nearly  every 
EngUsh-speaking  person  who  has  visited  Paraguay  during  tíie  last 
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half  century  has  enjoyed  meeting  this  interesting  figure  and  has 
learned  much  concerning  the  country  from  his  valuable  fund  of 
information,  accumulated  through  long  years  of  residence. 

The  doctor's  first  associations  with  that  country  occurred  during 
the  early  political  days  of  Paraguay  under  Lopez.  Not  only  was  he 
one  of  the  very  few  to  enjoy  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  dictator, 
but  is  even  said  to  have  exerted  a  beneficent  influence  over  him. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Paraguayan  Government,  Dr.  Stewart 
went  there  to  organize  the  military  medical  corps  in  1857  and  also 
to  establish  a  medical  school,  which  commenced  with  50  pupils.  In 
1864  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  general  of  the  army 
and  three  years  later  was  made  inspector  general  of  the  national 
public  health  service.  The  doctor  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Paraguay  the  Lister  antiseptic  methods  and  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  congress  of  medicine  and  public  hygiene.  Among 
his  other  activities  were  the  creation  of  a  civil  register,  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  vaccination,  and  the  organization  of  a  hos- 
pital, which  later  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Dr.  Stewart  was  also  director  of  the  national  department 
of  hygiene  at  Asimcion  and  visiting  professor  in  the  hospitals.  He 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  bankers  and  capitalists  and  was  influ- 
ential in  encouraging  the  organization  of  the  Central  Railway  Co., 
which  was  later  absorbed  by  the  Farquhar  interests. 

PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES      /.       V      /. 


Old  Chnrclies  of  Panama,  by  C.  P.  Kimball,  in  the  June  number  of 
The  Architectural  Record,  is  a  brief  description  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  old  Spanish  ecclesiastical  structures  to  be  foimd  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  The  accompanying  drawings,  also  by  Mr.  Kimball,  are 
of  unusual  merit  and  enable  one  to  visualize  the  subjects  dealt  with. 
Just  as  many  of  the  beauties  of  prosaic  Hfe  escape  the  attention  of 
the  average  person  untU  pointed  out  by  the  poet,  so  do  the  artistic 
features  and  architectural  beauties  of  many  ancient  structiu'es 
evade  the  imeducated  eye  untU  presented  to  it  by  the  artist's  sketch. 
Mr.  Kimball's  drawings  serve  as  a  vivid  iUustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  for  they  bring  out  the  grand  lines  of  the  old  Spanish 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  such  a 
striking  maimer  that  even  the  most  unappreciative  layman  must 
needs  be  impressed.    Mr.  Kimball  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

The  deetructíon  of  old  Panama  by  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  in  1671,  was  so  complete 
that  the  Spanîfib  Crown  ordered  the  new  city  to  be  built  5  miles  up  the  coast,  and  in 
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1672  the  work  of  rebuilding  wafl  commenced .  Of  the  old  dty  very  little  remalns  except 
the  tower  and  ruined  walls  of  the  cathedral. 

The  site  chosen  was  a  promontory,  much  healthier  than  the  old  location,  and  could 
be  more  easily  defended.  No  ships  could  approach  close  to  the  city  because  of  shoal 
water. 

On  the  water  side  a  sea  wall  was  built,  with  turrets  at  intervals,  and  this  wall  was 
continued  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land;  beyond  it  was  a  deep  moat.  Access  to  the 
city  was  by  drawbridge  and  gate. 

Portions  of  this  land  wall  and  moat  can  still  be  seen,  although  the  city  long  ago 
outgrew  the  limit  set  by  this  boundary;  we  now  find  houses  upon  its  top  with  walls 
rising  sheer  from  its  face.  Through  an  archway  one  suddenly  comes  upon  such  a 
view  as  this — a  coiutyard  surrounded  by  buildings.  Before  us  rises  the  old  city 
wall  with  houses  built  on  it,  and  at  a  lower  level  we  find  a  terrace,  with  houses  and  plants 
set  off  with  an  iron  railing  and  iu*n-topped  posts. 

As  wood  had  proved  such  a  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  older  city  by  fire,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  buildings  in  the  new  city  should  be  of  stone  or  brick.  Thus  we  find 
the  cathedral  and  other  city  churches  with  massive  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
exterior  surface  being  plastered  with  cement.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  tiles 
which  through  the  centuries  have  accumulated  moss  and  plant  growth.  In  recent 
years  many  of  the  tile  roofia  have  been  replaced  by  coverings  of  corrugated  iron. 

The  cathedral  was  of  course  the  principal  building  of  the  city;  and  as  such  it  occu- 
pied the  post  of  honor,  facing  the  central  plaza  with  its  royal  palms  and  other  tropical 
trees  and  its  wealth  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

Of  the  typical  Spanish  architecture  of  the  time,  it  stands  a  monument  to  the  ^thful 
work  of  the  old  Spanish  artists  and  artisans.  Educated  in  the  mother  coimtry,  these 
masters  in  art  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  old  monuments  to  Catholicism  throughout 
the  former  Spanish  South  American  colonies  from  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus,  on  the 
north,  to  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  façade  of  the  cathedral,  between  the  two  flanking  towers,  was  faced  with  stone 
of  a  bluish  gray  color,  the  rest  of  the  walls  being  of  stone  and  brick,  with  plastered  sur- 
faces.   The  various  niches  contain  carved  figures  of  wood. 

The  two  belfry  towers  have  spires  whose  surface  slopes  are  studded  with  clamshells, 
set  into  the  cement  in  geometrical  pattern,  which  glisten  brightly  in  the  bright  trop- 
ical sunshine. 

Old  San  Felipe  bears  the  date  of  1689,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  the  city. 
The  entrance  façade,  although  somewhat  spoiled  by  recent  restoration,  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  carved  figiu'e  over  the  main  entrance  is  of  wood.  The  walled-in  garden 
courtyard  on  a  side  street,  which  is  the  only  place  from  which  the  church  tower  can 
be  seen,  is  typically  Spanish  with  its  banana  trees,  palms  and  flowers,  and  arched 
cloister  beyond. 

Near  by,  fronting  the  plaza  of  the  same  name,  is  San  Francisco  Church,  with  its 
ornate  façade,  and  severely  plain  belfry  tower  on  the  comer.  The  rear  of  this  church 
is  built  on  the  sea  wall.  Extending  to  the  left  is  a  long  two-storied  building  with 
arched  balcony  looking  out  on  a  courtyard  on  the  city  side  and  windows  opening 
seaward  at  the  rear. 

La  Mercedes  Church,  like  the  cathedral,  is  faced  with  stone  between  the  two  flank- 
ing towers.  These  towers  terminate  above  the  belfry,  however,  in  domes  instead  of 
spires.  An  interesting  domed  altar  chapel  stands  close  to  the  street  at  the  comer  of 
the  main  building,  and  balancing  the  front  in  the  opposite  comer  is  a  domed  vault. 

San  Jose  is  a  small  single-towered  church  and  stands  near  Herrera  Plaza. 

The  beautifully  proportioned  entrance  to  the  Jesuit  College  buildings  bore  the  date 
1739  and  was  executed  in  stone.  At  the  time  this  sketch  was  made  (1905)  the  buildings 
were  roofless  and  in  ruins.  The  entrance  and  most  of  the  walls  have  since  been 
demolished. 
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Old  San  Domingo  Church,  built  entirely  of  brick,  has  long  been  a  ruin,  only  the 
walls  and  arches  remaining.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  site  was  coveted  for  an  apart- 
ment building,  the  old  flat  arch  was  saved  for  sentimental  reasons,  and,  with  the  front 
wall,  still  stands. 

This  old  arch,  with  a  span  of  37  feet  and  a  rise  of  7  feet  9  inches,  built  of  brick  and 
cement,  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  old  Spanish  artisans  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  story  of  its  construction  is  told  in  the  Isthmus  as  follows:  It  had  been 
twice  built  only  to  collapse;  the  third  time  the  forms  were  removed  the  architect  took 
a  position  directly  beneath  it,  calling  on  God  to  crown  his  work  with  success,  and  the 
arch  stood. 

The  various  village  churches  illustrated  herewith  are,  many  of  them,  much  older 
than  those  of  Panama  City,  even  dating  back  to  the  earliest  Spanish  settlement. 

The  little  church  on  Taboga  Island,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  these, 
and  fits  naturally  into  its  location  at  the  intersection  of  the  narrow,  crooked,  cobble- 
stone-paved streets. 

A  Lost  City  of  the  Andes,  by  Harry  A.  Franck,  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Century  Magazme,  is  an  interesting  account  of  that  peripatetic 
writer^s  journey  from  Cuzco  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Inca  city, 
Machu  Picchu.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  marvelous  ruins 
were  first  visited  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University,  in 
1911.  At  that  time  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  ruins  was  dis- 
cernible. In  1912,  however,  xmder  the  auspices  of  Yale  University 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  second 
Peruvian  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Bingham  succeeded 
in  excavating  a  large  area,  and  first  revealed  the  magnitude  of  what 
the  professor  contends  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Inca  Empire, 
known  in  the  eaiiiest  chronicles  as  Tamputocco. 

Mr.  Franck's  account  of  his  jomney  is  in  his  usual  light  and  humor- 
ous vein,  interspersed  with  occasional  fine  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  mountain  scenery  encoimt^red.  When  the  mysterious  city  of 
the  ancient  Incas  is  reached,  however,  he  drops  his  whimsical  style 
and  writes  in  a  more  serious  mood.  The  following  excerpts  from 
the  article  will  serve  to  show  his  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  work 
of  a  vanished  race,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  its  environment: 

My  first  impression  was  tinged  with  disappointment.  Aside  from  the  general 
experience  of  finding  a  long-heralded  scene  striking  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length 
of  time  the  imagination  has  fed  upon  it,  my  mental  picture  of  a  city  seemed  to  call  for 
skyscrapers  crowded  over  a  vast  area  that  could  he  hound  closely  together  only  by  a 
rapid-transit  system.  Measured  by  these  subconscious  standards,  the  town  the  Incas 
or  their  predecessors  had  left  here  in  the  beautiful  fastnesses  of  the  Urubamba  was 
small .  At  least  it  had  been  our  good  fortune  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  it  from  a  splendid 
point  of  vantage.  Well  below  us  and  across  a  considerable  gully,  the  abandoned  city 
lay  spread  out  in  all  its  white  granite  brilliancy  under  the  gorgeous  Andine  sunshine, 
and  if  all  the  town  could  not  be  included  in  a  view  from  this  point  or  any  other,  that 
view  included  all  the  finer  buildings  and  left  out  chiefly  the  extensive  andenes  and 
the  third-class  houses  of  those  who  lived  on  and  worked  them.  Though  roofless,  it 
was  a  complete  city  in  so  fine  a  state  of  preservation  that  the  beholder  felt  like  one  of 
the  old  Spanish  conquistadores  in  those  enviable  years  when  there  were  still  new 
worlds  to  discover.    On  a  gigantic  scale  its  site  was  that  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle. 
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PALACE  RUINS  OF  THE  INCAS  ON  LAKE  TITICACA. 

The  eight  Inhabited  islands  of  this  lake,  particularly  Titicaca  Cotai,  or  sacred  isle,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  main 
land,  abound  in  Inca  antiquities,  such  as  fortresses,  temples,  and  palace  foundations. 


Coorteay  of  the  Bay  View  Maoaiine. 

THE  CELEBRATED  INCA  WALLS  OF  CUZCO,  PERU. 

In  describing  the  remarkable  walls  found  in  Machu  Picchu  Mr.  Franck  writes:  ''Nothing  I  had  seen  in 
all  the  length  of  the  Andes,  from  Canar  in  the  far  north,  could  surpass  these  walls,  rivaled  onlv  by 
those  of  Cuzco,  and  even  those  of  the  City  of  the  Sun  can  not  match  the  charming  uniform  color  of 
this  white»:gray  granite,  approaching  in  beauty  pure  marble." 
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ANCIENT  INCA  WALLS  AT  MACHU  PICCHU. 

Upper:  "As  walls  they  are  unsurpassed.  Stones  fitted  with  so  tireless  a  nicety  that  without  mor- 
tar they  stand  to^ay,  except  where  the  roots  of  trees  have  crowded  In  between  them,  illustrations 
of  that  time-worn  phrase  m  all  Peruvian  chronicles  from  Oarcilaso  to  Squier.  'so  that  a  knife 
blade  can  not  be  inserted  between  them.'  Marble-white  walls  there  were  so  splendidly  symmet- 
rical that  time  after  time  the  enraptured  eve  stole  along  them  as  over  a  beloved  form.^'  Lower: 
''Here,  too,  is  the  temple  of  the  three  windows,  so  unusual  a  feature  of  prehistoric  Peruvian 
architecture  that  the  chief  of  the  excavators  connects  it  with  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  three 
brothers  who  came  out  of  as  many  windows  to  found  the  empire  of  the  Incas."— (From  "A 
Lost  City  of  the  Andes,"  in  the  July  Century.) 
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A  mountain  ridge,  defended  by  nature  in  one  of  her  most  solitary  moods  and  including 
within  its  confines  the  steeple-pointed  peak  of  Huaina  Picchu,  fell  away  on  every  side 
by  tremendous  precipices  into  the  fearful  void  of  the  Urubamba,  a  ^eer  unbroken 
2,000  feet,  to  the  threadlike  river  that  makes  a  three-fourths  circle  around  it;  while 
beyond,  pregnant  with  the  mystery  of  impassable  jungle  and  of  a  bygone  race,  lay  a 
wonderful  wilderness  of  Andine  ranges,  shaggy  with  dense  forests,  pitdied  and  tumbled 
and  fading  away  in  the  blue  black  of  unfatiiomable  distance. 

Machu  Picchu  was  indeed  a  city  of  refuge.  There  is  no  need  of  Incaic  lore  and  the 
furrowed  brow  of  the  archœologist  to  be  certain  of  that.  Only  men  scared  beyond 
the  functioning  of  goose  flesh  could  have  scurried  away  into  this  most  inaccessible 
nook  of  the  Andes  and  scrambled  up  these  appalling  cliffs  to  escape  their  pursuers, 
only  men  to  whom  labor  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fear  of  bodily  violence 
would  have  toiled  a  centiuy  fitting  together  these  gigantic  rocks  and  bowlders  rather 
than  sally  forth  to  take  their  chances  against  the  slings  or  poisoned  arrows  of  their 
enemies.    ♦    ♦    * 

The  fancied  disappointment  of  the  first  view  had  worn  completely  away.  As 
the  mind  adapted  itself  to  pre-Columbian  standards  the  city  assumed  its  true  aspect, 
that  of  a  delicate  work  of  art  of  intensive  construction.  Here  in  this  eagle's  nest 
of  the  Andes,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  lived  an  artistic  and  adaptable 
people  with  a  capacity  for  concentration  of  effort  and  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  now 
lost  among  their  descendants.  Virtually  all  the  stonework  of  the  better  part  of  the 
city  was  of  the  very  best  Inca  style  in  plan,  cut,  and  fit.  Nothing  I  had  seen  in  all 
the  length  of  the  Andes,  from  Cafiar  in  the  far  north,  could  surpass  these  walls,  rivaled 
only  by  those  of  Cuzco,  and  even  those  of  the  City  of  the  Sun  can  not  match  the  charm- 
ing uniform  color  of  this  white-gray  granite,  approaching  in  beauty  to  pure  marble. 

Details  are  best  left  to  photography.  Like  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  these  are  confined 
exclusively  to  walls.  The  Inca  civilization  seems  to  have  been  of  that  utilitarian 
turn  of  mind  that  gave  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  practical,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  not  to-day  a  statue  to  be  seen  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Peruvian  ruins, 
and  the  grass-thatched  roofs  beyond  which  these  unrivaled  stonecutters  did  not 
advance  may  have  fallen  in  centuries  before  Pizarro  first  herded  his  pigs  among 
the  foothills  of  Estremadiura.  But  as  walls  they  are  unsurpassed .  Stones  fitted  with  so 
tireless  a  nicety,  that  without  mortar  they  stand  to-day,  except  where  the  roots  of 
trees  have  crowded  in  between  them,  illustrations  of  that  timewom  phrase  in  all 
Peruvian  chronicles  from  Garcilaso  to  Squier,  ''so  that  a  knife  blade  can  not  be  in- 
serted between  them.**  Marble- white  walls  there  were  so  splendidly  symmetrical 
that  time  after  time  the  enraptured  eye  stole  along  them  as  over  a  beloved  form. 
Like  all  Inca  architecture,  everything — ^walls,  doors,  niches — decreased  in  size  toward 
the  top,  here  at  about  the  same  angle  as  the  slope  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  carrying 
the  mind  back  to  Kamak  and  the  ruins  of  the  Nile.  Every  possible  groimd  bowlder 
or  rock  ledge  and  mountain  platform  was  made  full  use  of,  and  the  eye  at  times  hardly 
detects  where  the  building  of  nature  leaves  off  and  the  planning  of  man  begins. 

*  *  *  Machu  Picchu  has  escaped  the  common  fate  of  the  other  pre-Columbian 
ruins  of  the  Andes  and  remains  a  dty  intact,  like  Pompeii,  as  genuine  as  when  its 
inhabitants  abandoned  it.  But  for  the  missing  roof,  scores  of  buildings  are  as  well 
preserved  as  on  the  day  their  dwellers  departed.  Bough  stone  gables  stand  every* 
where  peaked  above  the  general  level,  sometimes  bearing  still  the  stump  of  a  great 
tree,  the  roots  of  which  had  curled  and  twined  in  among  the  stones  wherever  a  handful 
of  soil  was  to  be  found  to  feed  upon.  The  ruins  seemed  to  sprout  flowers  and  trees. 
The  task  of  los  Americanos  had  been  no  sinecure.  They  had  felled  an  entire  tropical 
forest  and  in  places  had  dug  away  several  feet  of  soil  to  present  at  last  the  entire  dty, 
with  its  alignment  of  streets,  baths,  temples,  palaces,  and  blocks  of  dwellings.  But 
much  care  had  been  necessary.  Many  a  stump  must  be  left  just  where  it  grew, 
for  even  to  attempt  its  removal  would  frequently  have  brought  down  half  the  stnic- 
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RUINS  OF  THE  GREAT  AUDIENCE  CHAMBER,  PACHACAMAC,  PERU. 


Courtéay  of  The  Oeosraphioal  Journal. 

NUSTA  ESPAÑA,  THE  GREAT  MONOLITH  FOUND  NEAR  ROSAS-PATA,  PERU. 

This  great  monolith,  180  feet  in  circumference,  25  feet  high,  and  27  feet  wide,  was  among  the  remark- 
able relics  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  sdentifio  world  by  the 
work  of  the  Peravian  Exi)edition  under  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University. 
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ture  it  grew  in.  The  finest  ruins  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  mystery  of  this 
city  of  the  unpeopled  wilderness  trebles  its  fascination.  How  could  such  a  place 
escape  all  mention  by  the  old  chroniclers  who  so  gloried  in  endless  descriptions  of 
all  ¿at  the  foraging  Spaniards  discovered  in  the  New  World?  How  long  centuries 
have  passed  during  which  Ollantay-tambo  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  last 
monument  of  importance  in  the  valley  of  the  Urubamba? 

The  town  centers  about  the  main  plaza,  with  its  splendid  wrought-stone  temple 
backed  by  the  ''priests'  dwelUng"  and  the  sacred  hill  piled  up  behind  it.  Here, 
too,  is  the  Temple  of  the  Three  Windows,  so  imu^ual  a  feature  of  prehistoric  Peruvian 
architecture  that  the  chief  of  the  excavators  coimects  it  with  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  three  brothers  who  came  out  of  as  many  windows  to  found  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  ;  '  '  Al  principio  del  mundo,  '  *  as  Garcilaso  has  it.  Certainly,  if  this  is  the  original 
Tamputocco  from  which  came  the  founders  of  the  empire,  they  improved  little  in 
their  building  in  the  long  years  between  Machu  Picchu  and  the  construction  of 
Cuzco.  Its  sponsor  considers  the  city  a  thousand  years  old.  Yet  though  the  virile 
simplicity  of  its  construction  is  untouched  with  the  beginning  of  that  omateness  that 
marks  decadence  in  all  civilizations,  there  is  something  of  a  delicacy  and  artistic 
splendor,  even  amid  a  curious  mixture  of  the  crude  and  primitive,  that  does  not  seem 
to  fit  an  older  and  less-developed  people  than  the  builders  of  Cuzco. 

"Bulldog"  Cattle,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Washington,  D.  C),  is  an  article  which  deals  with  a  breed  of  cattle 
now  apparently  almost  extinct.  It  would  seem  that  the  breed  was 
of  South  American  origin,  and  while  no  longer  of  great  value  or 
interest  to  stock  breeders,  as  a  curiosity  in  bovine  races  it  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  geneticists  generally  and  of  the  American  Genetic 
Association  particularly.  So  little  is  generally  known  of  the  breed 
that  the  article  is  reproduced  in  full,  together  with  photographs  of 
two  specimens,  by  permission  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity. 

The  peculiar  jaw  characteristic  of  a  bulldog  is  a  mutation  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  dog  alone,  but  appears  from  time  to  time  in  other  animals.  It  has  been  reported 
in  foxes,  and  Charles  Darwin  found  a  whole  race  of  cattle  in  South  America  which 
showed  this  peculiarity.  Writing  of  his  trip  through  the  Province  (now  the  Depart- 
ment) of  la  Colonia  in  Uruguay,  he  said: 

"On  two  occasions  I  met  with  in  this  Province  some  oxen  of  a  very  curious  breed 
called  ñata  or  niata.  They  appear  externally  to  hold  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
other  cattle  which  bull  or  pug  dogs  do  to  other  dogs.  Their  forehead  is  very  short 
and  broad,  with  the  nasal  end  turned  up,  and  the  upper  lip  much  drawn  back;  their 
lower  jaws  project  beyond  the  upper,  and  have  a  corresponding  upward  curve;  hence 
their  teeth  are  always  exposed.  Their  nostrils  are  seated  very  high  up  and  are  very 
open;  their  eyes  project  outward.  When  walking  they  carry  their  heads  low,  on  a 
short  neck;  and  their  hinder  legs  are  rather  longer  when  compared  with  the  front 
l^;s  than  is  usual.  Their  bare  teeth,  their  short  heads,  and  their  upturned  nostrils 
give  them  the  most  ludicrous  self-confident  air  of  defiance  imaginable. 

"Since  my  retmn,  I  have  procured  a  skeleton  head  through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Capt.  Sullivan,  R.  N.,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Don  F.  Muniz,  of  Luxan,  has  kindly  collected  for  me  all  the  information  he  can 
respecting  this  breed.  From  his  account  it  seems  that  about  80  or  90  years  ago  they 
were  rare  and  kept  as  curiosities  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  breed  is  universally  believed 
to  have  originated  among  the  Indians  southward  of  the  Plata,  and  that  it  was  with 
them  the  commonest  kind.  Even  to  this  day  those  reared  in  the  Provinces  near 
the  Plata  show  their  less  civilized  origin  in  being  fiercer  than  common  cattle,  and 
in  the  cow  easily  deserting  her  first  calf  if  visited  too  often  or  molested.    It  is  a 
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ÑATA,  OR  BULLDOG  CATTLE. 


This  now  almost  extinct  race  of  cattle  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  science  by  Charles  Darwin,  whose  account  is 
reproduced  in  part  in  the  accompanying  text.  Compared  with  the  description  piven  by  Darwin,  the  specimens 
pictiu-ed  above  are  not  full-blooded  ñatas,  but  perhaps  a  first  cross  between  the  male  ñata  and  the  common  cow 
The  breed  is'supposed  to  have  originated  among  the  Indians  in  the  Rio  Plata  region  oí  Uruguay,  and  thfl  only  living 
specimens.are  to  do  found  in  that  country. 
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singular  fact  that  an  almost  similar  structure  to  the  abnormal  one  of  the  niata  breed 
characterizes,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Falconer,  that  great  extinct  ruminant  of 
India,  the  Sivatherium.  The  breed  is  very  true;  and  a  niata  bull  and  cow  inva- 
riably produce  niata  calves.  A  niata  bull  with  a  common  cow,  or  the  reverse  cross, 
produces  offspring  having  an  intermediate  character,  but  with  the  niata  characters 
strongly  displayed;  according  to  Sr.  Muniz,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  con- 
trary to  the  common  belief  of  agrictdturalists  in  analogous  cases,  that  the  niata  cow 
when  crossed  with  a  common  bull  transmits  her  peculiarities  more  strongly  than 
the  niata  bull  crossed  with  a  common  cow. 

''When  the  pasture  is  tolerably  long,  the  niata  cattle  feed  with  the  tongue  and 
palate  as  well  as  common  cattle,  but  during  the  great  droughts,  when  so  many  animals 
perish,  the  niata  breed  is  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  would  be  exterminated  if 
not  attended  to;  for  the  common  cattle,  like  horses,  are  able  just  to  keep  alive  by 
browsing  with  their  lips  on  twigs  of  trees  and  reeds;  this  the  niatas  can  not  so  well 
do,  as  their  lips  do  not  join,  and  hence  they  are  found  to  perish  before  common  cattle. 
This  strikes  me  as  a  good  illustration  of  how  little  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  life,  on  what  circiunstances,  occurring  only  at  long  intervals,  the 
rarity  or  extinction  of  a  species  may  be  determined.'' 

Knowledge  of  the  ñata  breed  has  been  little  increased  since  Darwin's  time,  and, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  photographs  of  it  have  been  published.  The  Joiunal 
of  Heredity  therefore  imdertook,  nearly  three  years  ago,  to  find  what  had  become 
of  this  curious  bovine  race,  and  to  seciure  illustrations  of  it.  A  fruitless  correspond- 
ence was  conducted  with  numerous  South  Americans,  but  finally  a  member  of  this 
association,  B.  Lorenzo  Hill,  of  Montevideo,  interested  himself  in  the  case,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  prosecuted  a  diligent  search  for  informiüion  about  the  breed.  The 
principal  newspapers  of  Uruguay  cooperated  by  printing  the  American  Genetic 
Association's  appeal,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  another  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, Don  Hugo  A.  Surraco  Cantera,  inspector  nacional  de  ganadería  y  agricultura, 
exerted  himself  actively  in  the  quest.  He  was  finally  able  to  secure  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  from  a  rancher  in  the  district  of  Chubut.  They  were  at  once  pub- 
lished in  several  of  the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  of  Montevideo,  accom- 
panied by  another  appeal  from  the  Uruguayan  department  of  agricultiure,  in  which 
ranchers  were  asked  to  assist  the  American  Genetic  Association  in  getting  more 
detailed  information.    *    *    * 

A  comparison  of  the  accompanying  photographs  with  Darwin's  description  makes 
it  seem  probable  that  the  animals  pictured  are  not  full-blood  fiatas,  but  a  first  cross 
between  the  fiata  and  a  common  cow,  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  head  are  certainly 
much  less  than  Darwin's  description  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

The  difSculty  which  has  been  encountered  in  finding  any  trace  of  these  cattle  at 
the  present  time  indicates  that  the  race  has  become  practically  extinct.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cows,  it  could  never  have  been  very  valuable,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  best  European  breeds,  particularly  the  Hereford,  into  Uruguay  in 
recent  years  has  raised  the  standard  of  live  stock  so  much  that,  presumably,  it  is  ûo 
longer  profitable  to  keep  ñata  cattle.  Add  to  this  the  possibility  that  the  physictd 
peculiarities  of  the  breed  have  contributed  to  their  disappearance,  as  Darwin  describes^ 
and  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  their  numbers  might  diminish  greatly  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century. 

Live-stock  breeding  has  now  reached  such  a  high  point  in  Uruguay  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  anyone  hereafter  will  care  to  breed  such  cattle  as  these  for  commercial 
purposes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  disappearance  of  an  interesting  variation, 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  some  zoological  garden  to  seciure  specimens  of  the  ñata. 
Fiill-blood  specimens,  if  they  can  be  seciu^,  would  be  of  much  value  to  geneticists, 
and  ought  to  be  fully  as  interesting  to  the  public  as  the  common  stock  in  trade  which 
every  zoological  garden  in  the  world  keeps  on  hand  and  which  every  frequenter  of 
such  institutions  has  seen  at  frequent  intervab  throughout  his  life. 
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Penetrating  the  Sonth  American  Jungle,  by  Lieut.  Col.  P.  H. 
Fawcett,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  the  July  number  of  Travel,  is  a  remark- 
able story.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  author  is  an  English 
officer  of  apparently  high  standing  who  has  been  awarde4  the 
explorer's  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  London, 
persons  who  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  American  interior  woxdd  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  some  of  his  statements.  Among  other  remarkable  assertions 
the  following  has  a  tendency  to  strain  one's  confidence  in  the  great 
explorer's  abiUty  to  properly  distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction: 
"We  had  passed  through  8,000  to  10,000  savages,  forming  four  tribes, 
hostile  to  one  another,  within  a  small  comer  of  a  huge  imexplored 
area.  Aroimd  us  were  more  tribes  and  yet  more,  all  cannibals,  all 
imknown  to  civiUzation,  and  amoxmting,  I  suppose,  altogether  to 
some  hundred  thousand.^^     (The  itahcs  are  ours.) 

Other  explorers  of  regions  at  least  similar  to  those  referred  to  by 
Col.  Fawcett  insist  that  the  Indian  popxdation  is  extremely  sparse 
and  composed  largely  of  more  or  less  isolated  small  tribes.  Koch- 
Grünberg  and  others  who  have  sojourned  for  several  years  at  a  time 
in  various  wilderness  sections  of  the  BraziUan  interior,  in  the  Para- 
guayan Chaco,  in  the*  remote  hinterland  of  BoUvia,  regions  where 
white  men  had  never  before  penetrated,  not  only  failed  to  come  in 
contact  with  any  cannibal  tribes,  but  failed  to  learn  of  any  such  by 
credible  hearsay  evidence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Col.  Fawcett's 
description  of  the  habitat  of  these  cannibal  hordes  is  so  vague  and 
indefinite  that  a  comparison  of  his  statements  with  those  of  other 
explorers  who  may  have  visited  the  same  region  is  impossible.  At 
any  rate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  narrative  comes 
from  such  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of 
London,  an  R.  A.,  and  an  honored  officer  of  the  British  Army,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  some  of  the  almost  incredible  features  of 
the  story  in  the  following  excerpts: 

Now  figure  to  yourself  a  party  of  four  Englishmen,  not  very  long  ago,  disembarking 
with  a  quantity  of  compressed  food,  ammunition,  and  equipment  of  the  very  lightest 
order,  from  a  dugout  canoe  at  the  farthest  navigable  point  of  a  small  river. 

For  three  weeks  we  are  engaged  in  cutting  our  way  through  apparently  interminable 
mazes  of  creeper  and  thorn,  wading  through  swamps,  hopes  gladdened  occasionally 
by  slight  rises  of  land  where  some  long-abandoned  clearing  of  the  savages  proved 
itself  to  have  only  immensely  augmented  the  density.  The  greater  part  of  the  forest 
is  clearly  under  water  in  the  wet  season.  There  is  no  sign  of  himian  life,  and  game  is 
therefore  fairly  abundant  for  so  small  a  party.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  we  emerge 
from  particularly  dense,  low  scrub  upon  grasslands  where  water  is  scarce.  We  realize 
a  danger  from  thirst.  We  send  ahead  two  of  the  party  unburdened  with  packs  to  locate 
water  ahead  before  abandoning  our  last  supply.  In  front  low  hills  show  up,  covered 
anew  by  forest,  into  which  we  plunge.  It  is  a  fine  forest  of  heavy  trees  and  the  going 
is  now  easier.    We  reach  water  again,  beautiful  streams,  crystal  and  sparkling. 

We  cross  deep  gullies  and  scramble  up  precipitous  slopes.  Game  has  given  out  and 
our  stores  are  exhausted.    Experience  has  taught  us  that  scarcity  of  game  denotes  the 
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proximity  of  savagee.  Moreover,  the  country  is  beautiful  and  the  climate  fresh. 
Suddenly  we  meet  a  well- worn  trail,  on  which  lie  recently  broken  nut^ells.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  appreciated  to  a  minor  degree,  perhaps,  what  we  felt  at  that  moment,  for 
where  he  espied  a  single  footprint  we  were  deliberately  entering  a  populated  country. 
Choosing  the  direction  more  appropriate  to  our  original  line,  we  follow  the  trail.  We 
pass  a  freshly  felled  plantation,  clearly  the  patient  results  of  stone  ax  work.  Silence 
is  imposed  and  we  walk  warily.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  the  ground  is  littered 
with  shells  and  maize  leaves.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  big  clearing.  As  we  emerge 
from  low  undergrowth  bordering  in  the  forest  there  is  a  sound  of  voices. 

In  front  of  us  is  a  huge  communal  dwelling,  100  feet  in  diameter  by  70  or  80  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  tall  wooden  spire.  Out  of  a  narrow  entrance  door  toddles  a 
naked  cherub  of  a  savage,  a  tiny  mite  just  able  to  walk,  a  small  stone  ax  in  its  band, 
intent  on  cracking  a  nut.  I  whistle.  The  cherub  jerks  around  and  emits  a  wild 
screech.  Brown  hands  shoot  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  entrance  door  and  seize  it. 
There  is  an  instant  hubbub  inside.  We  advance  into  the  open,  dump  our  packs,  and 
sit  upon  them  in  what  might  be  termed  extended  order. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  boldness.  We  can  see  nothing  inside  the  building, 
for  it  is  dark,  to  discourage  insects  as  we  later  discovered,  but  the  noises  suggest  arming. 
By  the  light  of  afterknowledge  we  know  that  the  women  were  gathering  hastily  all 
the  bows  and  arrows,  for  we  had  by  a  great  stroke  of  luck  timed  our  arrival  when  aU 
the  men  were  away  in  the  plantation.  We  did  not  know  it,  but  the  house  contained 
only  women  and  children.  I  approach  the  house  and  slip  inside  under  cover  of  the 
dark  wall.  When  my  eyes  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  darkness  I  see  two 
frightened  women,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one,  plucky  enough  to  have  weighed  their 
palpable  fears  against  the  probability  of  ruining  a  brew  of  maize  beer.  1  approach 
them  and  make  signs  for  food.  At  the  extreme  of  her  reach  the  old  woman  gives  me  a 
calabash  of  boiled  maize.  We  consume  it  greedily  and  make  signs  for  more.  As  we 
eat  it  the  warriors  return.  We  can  see  their  shadows  gliding  around  the  building 
outside.  We  are,  in  fact,  surrounded.  A  few  slip  in  through  an  opposite  door  and 
distribute  themselves  around  the  inside,  arrows  to  bows.  I  walk  up  to  one  or  two  and 
give  them  some  trifle,  a  colored  handkerchief  or  a  few  beads.  An  old  man  who  has 
been  talking  to  the  women  approaches  me  with  deliberation.  He  is  armed  only  with 
a  sword  of  black  palm  wood.  He  squats  in  front  of  me,  strokes  my  hands,  and  ordcis 
the  women  to  bring  a  calabash  of  nuts.  We  all  eat  them  together.  We  are  friends,  as 
I  discover  later,  only  by  virtue  of  having  eaten  their  food . 

We  were  conducted  from  village  to  village  of  these  people,  received  by  gatherings 
sometimes  of  200  or  more  fine,  supple,  copper  men,  every  one  vdih  an  arrow  ready 
until  the  proper  lorms-ol  presentation  had  been  complied  with.  We  were  present 
at  two  cannibal  feasts— their  own  dead,  as  it  happened— followed  by  strange  hj^pnotic 
ceremonies  and  most  haunting  chants  to  rid  the  dwelling  of  the  spook  of  the  departed. 
We  saw  the  women,  many  of  them  unquestionably  pretty,  living  on  terms  of  affec- 
tionate equality  with  the  men,  a  strange  thing  among  savages.  We  found  a  people 
who  knew  the  difference  between  stars  and  planets.  We  were  fed  royally  and  were 
the  objects  of  unbounded  curiosity.  I  learned  to  some  extent  their  language,  which, 
in  company  with  their  tribal  name,  has  never  been  heard  of.  I  have  again  and 
again  listened  to  them  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  singing  melodiously  to  the 
rising  Sim.  I  have  brought  back  to  this  country'  their  photographs,  their  stone  axes, 
bows,  arrows,  and  adornments. 

But  as  this  tribe  was  not  the  objective  of  the  expedition,  we  braved  warnings,  and 
even  some  mild  opposition,  and  left  them.  We  penetrated  other  tribes  less  advanced, 
avoiding  annihilation  by  pure  luck,  attacked  in  the  open  and  persecuted  by  night, 
unable  to  establish  any  sort  of  friendly  relation.  We  robbed  plantations  in  order  to 
live,  a  most  hideous  offense  in  savage  communities.  We  were  forced  to  kill  in  self- 
defense.    We  raised,  in  truth,  a  hornet's  nest  among  wholly  brutal  tribes  more 
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animal  than  human.  We  could  get  little  or  nothing  to  eat.  At  last  the  nervoue 
strain,  coupled  with  the  heavy  packs  and  scarcity  of  food,  weakened  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  party  and  brought  on  sickness.  I  was  forced  to  return,  for  one  man  gave  way 
under  the  mental  strain. 

There  is  little  so  bitter  to  the  explorer  as  a  premature  return  and  uncompleted 
work.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  coimtry  of  fine  climate  and  extraordinary  people  so 
utterly  debased  that  one  hesitates  to  record  it.  We  had  passed  through  8,000  to 
10,000  savages,  forming  four  tribes  hostile  to  one  another,  within  a  small  comer  of  a 
huge  imexplored  area.  Around  us  were  more  tribes  and  yet  more,  all  cannibal,  all 
imknown  to  civilization,  and  amounting,  I  suppose,  altogether,  to  some  hundred 
thousand.  In  front  of  us  were  tribes  of  an  almost  incredible  character;  a  short,  broad 
people  covered  with  black  hair  over  the  entire  body  and  face.  From  the  friendly 
tribe,  to  which  we  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  trouble,  I  learned  some 
details  of  these  people.  They  live  in  communities  of  many  thousands  without 
homes  or  shelters;  they  climb  trees  like  monkeys;  they  attack  by  night,  and  they  use 
only  clubs  for  weapons.  They  Hve  almost  entirely  on  human  flesh  from  their  own 
and  surroimding  tribes,  who  greatly  fear  them.  Their  methods  of  cooking  these 
banquets  is  horrible.  Within  their  territory  is  found  the  stone  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  stone  axes,  and  although  10  days  away  and  carrying  hideous  risks, 
it  has  to  be  obtained  from  time  to  time.  Beyond  these  apelike  people  are,  according 
to  my  informants,  ** houses  of  stone.'' 

I  am  telling  you  facts  and  not  romancing.  What  are  these  '* houses  of  stone*'? 
Can  it  be  the  lost  **city"?  There  is  more  I  could  tell  you,  but  for  the  diuution  of 
the  war  silence  is  advisable.  For  years  I  have  dropped  hints  of  strange  possibilities 
in  the  remoter  fastnesses  of  the  Amazon  forests  for  explorers  who  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  care  to  take  the  risks.  I  have  never  exaggerated  experiences,  and  that 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  following  the  footsteps  of  my  party  out  of  civilization  is 
proof  that  it  is  no  child's  play. 

Note.— Notwithstanding  Col.  Fawcett's  assertion,  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  last  four  para- 
graphs strilces  us  as  being  largely  pure  and  unadulterated  fiction.— Acting  Ed.  of  Bulletin. 

The  Beversus:  A  Fishing  Tale  of  Christopher  Columbus,  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Eastman,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (pubUshed  by  The  Science  Press,  New  York).  Evidently, 
fish  stories  are  not  at  all  a  recent  invention  of  the  disciples  of 
Izaak  Walton,  for  this  one  was  told  some  420  years  ago,  and  pre- 
sumably by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  discoverer  of  America. 
Unlike  many  of  its  modem  prototypes,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
more  foundation  in  fact  than  the  average  person  would  be  inclined 
to  believe,  if  we  are  to  take  Dr.  Eastman^s  view.  He  has  investi- 
gated the  tale  from  an  historic  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  article  will  give  the  reader  the  gist 
of  the  story  and  the  investigator's  conclusion: 

Truly  a  remarkable  fish  story  that  which  should  require  an  analysis  of  the  earheet 
sources  of  American  history  in  order  to  test  its  credibility.  Nevertheless  there  lies 
buried  among  the  contemporary  narratives  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus,  in  1494,  a  tale  of  fish  and  fishermen  of  such  interest  and  novelty, 
and  apparent  truthfulness,  as  will  repay  attention  on  the  part  of  present-day  students 
of  history  and  natural  science. 

The  original  narrator  of  the  fishing  incident  about  to  be  described  appears  to  have 
been  Columbus  himself.    Unfortiinately,  however,  the  log  or  journal  kept  by  the 
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OLD  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TWO  VARIETIES  OF  THE  REVERSÜS. 

Upper:  The  Diodon,  or  so-called  "spinous  variety  of  the  Reversus."  as  shown  in  Aldrovandi's  "  De 
Pudbus,"  published  in  1638.  Lower:  The  Remora,  or  eel-like  variety  of  the  Reversus,  as  Aldrovandi 
pictures  the  creature  in  the  same  work. 
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great  navigator  during  his  second  voyage  is  no  longer  extant;  but  we  possess  abridg- 
ments of  it  in  what  passes  for  the  Life  of  Columbus,  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  also  in 
the  History  of  the  Indies  which  we  owe  to  that  man  of  revered  memory,  Bartolomé 
de  las  Casas. 

There  has  also  been  preserved  for  us  a  letter  written  by  a  naturalist  who  accom- 
panied Columbus  during  his  second  voyage,  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Chanca;  and  much 
information  derived  from  personal  intercourse  with  the  admiral  and  the  men  under 
his  command  is  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghera,  sometimes 
styled  the  "father  of  American  history,'*  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Andrés  Bemaldez, 
curate  of  Los  Palacios,  in  Andalusia.  It  is  of  record  that  Columbus  placed  his  joumalfi 
and  other  papers  in  the  hands  of  Bemaldez,  whose  guest  he  was  in  1496.  Thirteen 
chapters  of  the  curate's  book  are  ^evoted  to  an  account  of  Columbus  and  his  discoveries. 
These,  then,  are  the  original  sources  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  happenings  which 
took  place  during  the  memorable  second  vo3rage  to  the  West  Indies. 

From  the  writings  that  have  just  been  mentioned  we  learn  that  the  Spaniards  came 
upon  a  party  of  native  fishermen  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  who  were  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  marine  turtles,  the  means  employed  by  them  for  that  purpose  being  wholly  unlike 
anything  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  Europe .  In  a  word ,  it  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  sucking 
fish,  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Remora,  which,  after  having  b^en  caught  and  tethered 
(so  to  speak)  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  its  body,  was  allowed  to  fasten  itself  by 
its  sucking  disk  to  another  fish  or  turtle,  whereupon  both  were  drawn  in.  Historians 
have  frequently  repeated  the  narrative,  but  only  a  single  naturalist,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  appears  to  have  inquired  into  the  premises  at  all  carefully.  It  may  there- 
fore be  instructive  for  us  to  compare  two  or  three  of  thç  different  versions  that  are 
contained  in  the  original  sources,  after  which  we  may  be  better  able  to  interpret  the 
actual  facts. 

The  writer  then  gives  several  of  these  versions,  including  that  found 
in  Ferdinand  Columbus's  biography  of  his  father;  the  account  given 
in  the  chronicles  of  Andrés  Bemaldez;  that  of  Peter  Martyr;  and  short 
allusions  to  the  pecuUar  fish  by  Oviedo  and  others.  Of  these  various 
accounts  we  quote  only  that  portion  of  Ferdinand  Columbus's  story 
which  is  directly  in  point,  the  EngUsh  rendering  being  from  the  second 
volume  of  Churchill's  Voyages,  as  follows: 

In  one  of  these  channels  they  spy 'd  a  canoe  of  Indian  fishermen,  who  very  quietly, 
without  the  least  concern,  awaited  the  boat  which  was  making  toward  them,  and  being 
come  near,  made  a  sign  to  them  in  it  to  attend  till  they  had  done  fishing. 

Their  manner  of  fishing  was  so  strange  and  new  to  our  men  that  they  were  wiUing 
to  comply  with  them.  It  was  thus:  They  had  ty*d  some  smaU  fishes  they  caU  Reverso 
by  the  tail,  which  run  themselves  against  other  fish,  and  with  a  certain  roughness  they 
have  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back  they  stick  fast  to  the  next  fish  they  meet; 
and  when  the  Indians  perceive  it  drawing  their  line,  they  hand  them  both  in  together. 
And  it  was  a  tortoise  our  men  saw  so  taken  by  those  fishermen,  that  fish  (the  Reverso) 
clinging  about  the  neck  of  it,  where  they  generally,  fasten,  being  by  that  means  safe 
from  the  other  fish  biting  them;  and  we  have  seen  t^enr'fasten  upon  vast  sharks. 

When  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  had  taken  their  tortoise,  and  two  other  fishes  they 
had  before,  they  presently  came  very  friendly  to  the  boat,  to  know  whatour jnen  would 
have,  and  by  their  directions  went  along  aboard  the  ships,  where  the  Admiral  treated 
them  very  courteously. 

The  other  versions  are  very  similar,  varying  somewhat  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  Reverso  fish,  some  attributing  its  sticking  qualities 
to  '*  suckers '*  completely  covering  its  mouth,  etc.,  but  agreeing  as  to 
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its  fish-catching  ability.     Having  dealt  with  tiie  historical  aspect  ^ 
the  stoiy^  Dr.  Eastman  continues: 

So  much  for  the  original  sources  of  the  "Re versus"  fishing  incident;  let  us  now  con- 
mder  its  credibility.  Humboldt,  a  century  ago,  gave  full  credence  to  the  narrative, 
as  related  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  and  conjectured  that  the  species  of  sucking  fish 
employed  by  the  natives  at  Queen's  Gardens  was  probably  Echenei8  naucrates.  He 
also  recalled  that  the  French  naturalist  Commerson  had  noted  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mozambique  a  similar  use  of  the  Remora  for  the  capture  of  marine  turtles,  and  cited 
Dampier  (erroneously,  however)  and  Capt.  Rogers  to  the  same  effect.  From  still 
another  source,  namely,  the  voyage  of  the  Swedish  traveler  Andrew  Sparrman,  we 
learn  of  African  natives  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  making  use  of  the  Remora  in 
identical  manner  for  the  capture  of  marine  turtles.    *    *    * 

The  distinguished  ichthyologist.  Dr.  Albert  Gûnther,  in  referring  to  the  accounts  of 
Commerson  and  others,  expresses  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  states  that  they 
appear  to  have  originated  rather  from  an  experiment  than  from  regular  practice.  Dr. 
D.  S.  Jordan  also  doubts  whether  the  large  Echeneis  naucraUs,  which  he  has  studied 
in  Cuba,  was  ever  practically  used  in  the  manner  described.  We  are  permitted  to 
quote  the  views  of  this  authority  as  communicated  in  a  personal  letter.  This  reads 
in  part: 

"The  niinute  the  shark  to  which  E,  naucrates  has  fastened  itself  is  drawn  out  of  the 
water,  it  loosens  its  hold  and  gets  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry.  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  trusted  to  fetch  in  a  turtle,  or  any  other  large  fish  ;  and  I  never  knew  it  to  cling  to  any 
small  fish.  The  smaller  sucking  fish,  Remora  remoray  clings  tight.  I  have  drawn  up 
big  sharks  in  the  mid-Pacific  with  the  Remora  attached,  and  it  wouldn't  let  go.  Dr. 
Gilbert  tells  me  that  in  Japan  he  has  taken  them  off  from  sharks  and  kept  them  in  the 
aquarium.  *  *  *  But  Remora,  rarely  exceeding  16  inches  in  length,  could  never 
be  used  in  fishing  and  the  big  Echeneis  doesn't  "sit  tight."  The  name  "Reversus" 
seems  to  me  to  come  from  the  fact  that  these  fish,  having  black  bellies,  seem  to  be 
wrong  side  up.    Often  when  attached  to  other  fish  they  are  in  that  position." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  modern  instances  of  fishing  with  the  Remora  have  been 
reported,  as  for  instance,  the  accoimt  published  by  Mr.  Holmwood,  a  British  consul 
in  Madagascar,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  for 
1884,  page  411.  Dr.  E.  W.  Gudger,  who  has  been  studying  the  Remora,  has  collected 
a  number  of  apparently  trustworthy  observations;  and  Dr.  Townsend,  director  of  the 
New  York  Aquarium,  has  made  practical  tests  of  the  adhesive  power  of  these  fishes. 
Dr.  Townsend  writes: 

"We  used  to  catch  a  good  many  while  I  was  cruising  with  the  Albatross.  When 
these  fishes  were  thrown  into  tubs  or  buckets  of  sea  water  they  took  hold  at  once  with 
their  sucking  disks  and  could  not  be  detached  without  using  considerable  force.  I 
have  tied  a  stout  cord  aroimd  the  tail  of  a  2-foot  Remora  which  attached  itself  to  the 
inside  of  a  2-gallon  galvanized  pail  half  filled  with  water,  and  was  then  able  to  lift 
the  pail,  fish,  and  water  without  the  fish's  grip  giving  way  an  inch.  The  pail  and 
water  weighed  21  pounds.  The  largest  Remora  in  the  aquarium  is  32  inches  long, 
and  it»  cephalic  disk  is  7  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
this  fish  attached  to  a  good-razed  sea  turtle  you  could  hand  in  the  latter  without 
diflSculty. 

"Another  genus  of  sucking  fish  larger  and  more  poweriul  than  either  the  Remora 
or  Echeneis  is  Remiligia,  which  apparently  has  the  habit  of  attaching  itself  regularly 
to  the  bodies  of  Cetácea,  and  for  that  reason  has  come  infrequently  to  the  attention  of 
ichthyologists." 

If  we  come  now  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  original  narrative  of 
the  great  discoverer,  weighing  it  in  the  light  of  modern  information,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  sufScient  reason  for  rejecting  it  as  improbable  or  the  creation  of  a 
florid  imagination. 
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The  B'ational  Parks  of  the  united  States  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles  appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin, 
which  picture  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  playgrounds  of  the 
Republic.  The  first  of  the  series  deals  with  the  Yellowstone,  the 
English  version  being  as  follows: 

The  nation  that  leads  the  world  in  feverish  business  activity 

requires  playgrounds  as  well  as  workshops,  and  the  United  States 

Government  is  furnishing  to  its  people  playgrounds  which  are  perhaps 

without  rivals  in  the  world.     Just  as  cities  are  seeing  the  wisdom 

and  necessity  of  open  spaces  for  the  children,  so  with  a  very  lai^e 

view  the  Nation  has  been  saving  from  its  domain  the  rarest  places 

j'l  '  of  grandeur  and  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  world. 

\  I  In  11  Western  States  tracts  of  public  land  varying  in  extent  from 

several  hundred  to  over  two  million  acres  have  been  withdrawn 

;  I  from  settlement  and  private  exploitation  <ind  dedicated  by  act  of 

Congress  as  national  parks  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 

J  ;  people.    In  these  great  reserves  may  be  found  scenery  and  natural 

I  ]  phenomena  that  are  inspiring  in  their  majesty  and  grandeur.     The 

i  :  revelation  of  this  wonderful  possession  of  such  beautiful  regions  came 

j  :  to  many  for  the  first   time  last  year  when  thousands  of  tourists, 

'Í  '  unable  to  make  their  customary  pilgrimage  to  Europe,  journeyed 

'    :  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  exposition  fur- 

:  nished  an  incentive.     These  travelers,  who  hitherto  had  been  enticed 

by  the  beauty  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  and  soft  loveliness  of  the 

valleys  of  France,  were  strangely  amazed  when  they  realized  that 

they  could  find  equal  if  not  more  stimulating  satisfaction  in  the 

mountains,  rivers,  and  valleys  that  tiieir  Government  had  set  apart 

for  them  and  for  all  others. 

Of  all  the  national  parks  the  Yellowstone  is  the  largest  and  most 
widely  celebrated.  It  is  a  wooded  wilderness  of  over  2,000,000  acres, 
mostly  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  but  with  narrow  strips  in  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho.  One  of  its  best-known  features  are  the 
geysers,  of  which  it  has  more  than  are  foimd  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  Its  innumerable  boiling  springs  send  forth  volumes  of 
steam  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  It  has  many  rushing  rivers  and 
large  lakes;  its  waterfalls  of  great  height  and  large  volume  add 
beauty  to  the  scene;  excellent  fishing  makes  the  park  the  sportsman's 
delight.  The  wide,  rugged  canyons,  the  broad  areas  of  petrified 
forests,  the  innumerable  wild  animals  and  birds,  all  combine  to  make 
this  the  fitting  playground  and  pleasure  resort  of  a  great  people  and 
tile  ideal  summer  school  of  nature  study. 

The  first  view  of  the  geyser  basins  affords  a  sensation  never  to  be 

forgotten,  and  the  imaginative  beholder  acquires  thrills  he  never 

before  experienced.     There  are  more  than  40  geysers  accessible  in 

the  three  large  basins  on  the  west  side,  and  no  two  are  alike  in  their 
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rANDING    UPON    ARTIST'S    POINT    WHICH    PUSHES    OUT    ALMOST    OVER    THE    FOAMING    RIVER  A 

MOST   GLORIOUS  KALEIDOSCOPE 
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characteristics.  Some  spout  every  few  seconds^  some  every  few 
minutes^  others  at  intervals  of  hours  or  days,  a  few  at  irregular  inter- 
vals of  weeks.  The  whole  region  bubbles  and  hisses  and  steams. 
The  eruptions  vary  from  several  feet  to  250  feet.  But  even  when  the 
geysers  are  not  in  eruption  the  basins  present  scenes  of  weird  and 
singcdar  beauty.  Clouds  of  steam  rise  from  countless  vents;  the 
gaunt  tFHx&s  of  k'ees^kiHed.by  thehotwat«r  aad  bleadbed  tadazzlmg 
whiteness,  stand  specterlike  aroimd  tíie  edges  of  the  basins;  here  and 
there  emerald  pools  or  a  beautifully  colored  deposit  is  seen  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  white  sinter  which  forms  the  floor.  The  Constant 
Geyser  sends  forth  graceful  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet 
at  intervals  of  one  minute,  while  the  Giant  Geyser  is  in  eruption  at 
intervals  of  from  ñve  to  seven  days.  It  is  Old  Faithful,  however, 
which  is  most  regular  in  its  operations.  In  the  40  years  that  this 
geyser  has  been  known  to  the  modern  tourist  it  has  never  failed  to 
eject  its  slender  colunm  of  water  at  intervals  of  65  minutes. 

Four  miles  from  tiie  northern  entrance  to  the  park  are  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Spring  terraces  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  travertine 
deposited  by  the  hot  waters.  From  below,  the  glimmering  terraces 
present  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow.  In  places  the 
slope  is  steep,  as  if  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  torn  away;  at  other 
points  the  descent  is  broken  by  series  of  terraces  of  varying  height, 
the  front  of  each  terrace  being  delicately  molded  into  the  most 
exquisite  tracery. 

Impressive  as  are  the  terraces  from  below,  the  scene  from  the 
summit  is  even  more  varied  and  beautiful.  To  the  east  is  the  steep 
slope  of  Mount  Evarts;  to  the  northwest  the  crest  of  Electric  Peak 
stands  sentinel  at  the  boundary  of  the  park,  while  around  and  below 
are  the  brilliantly  colored  pools  which  form  the  outlets  of  the  springs. 

The  Great  Falls  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
present  a  combination  of  color  and  rock  sculpture  rarely  equaled  in 
splendor.  From  Inspiration  Point  looking  a  thousand  feet  ahnost 
vertically  down  upon  the  foaming  river  the  observer  sees  a  glorious 
kaleidoscope.  The  steep  slopes  are  carved  by  the  frost  and  the 
erosion  of  ages.  Sometimes  they  lie  in  straight  lines  at  easy  angles, 
from  which  jut  high  rocky  prominences.  Sometimes  they  seem 
carved  from  the  side  walls.  Here  and  there  the  jagged  rocky  needles 
rise  perpendicularly  like  groups  of  gothic  spires.  The  whole  is 
streaked  and  spotted  and  stratified  in  every  shade  from  the  deepest 
orange  to  the  faintest  lemon,  from  deep  crimson  through  all  the  brick 
shades  to  the  softest  pink,  from  black  through  all  the  grays  and  pearls 
to  glistening  white.  Kipling  in  his  American  Notes  described  the 
scene  in  these  words: 

One  wild  welter  of  color — crimson,  emerald,  cobalt,  ocher,  amber,  honey  splashed 
with  port  wine,  snow-white,  vermilion,  lemon,  and  silver-gray  in  wide  washes.    The 
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Coiorricht  by  8.  N.  Leek. 

NEVER  SHOT  AT  AND  NEVER  PURSUED,  THE  ANIMALS  AT  YELLOWSTONE  ARE  FEARLESS  AND  TAME. 

In  the  winter  when  the  snows  are  deep,  park  custodians  leave  hay  in  convenient  spots  and  the  animals  gather  at  intervals  to 

eat  it. 
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Copyiisht  by  8.  N.  Leek. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  ELK  ROAM  THE  SANCTUARY  WILDERNESS  OF  YELLOWSTONE. 


Photocimph  by  Schleehten. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  PRESERVES  ARE  THE  NATURAL  HOME  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  BIGHORN,  THE 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 
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ANTELOPES  AT  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 
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YOUNG  PELICANS  ON  PELICAN  ISLAND  IN  YELLOWSTONE  L. 
The  pelicans  are  very  large  and  pure  white,  and  form  a  picturesqueCf^tiâetl  4^ 
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aides  do  not  fall  sheer,  but  were  graven  by  time  and  water  and  air  into  monstrous 
heads  of  kings,  dead  chiefs,  men  and  women  of  old  time.  So  far  below  that  no  sound 
of  its  strife  could  reach  us,  the  Yellowstone  Biver  ran — a  finger-wide  strip  of  jade 
green.  ♦  *  *  The  canyon  was  burning  like  Troy  town,  but  it  would  biun  forever, 
and,  thank  goodness,  neither  pen  nor  brush  could  ever  portray  its  splendors  adeqiiately. 

As  a  wild-animal  preserve  the  park  is  equally  noteworthy.  Since 
its  establishment  in  1872  him  ting  has  been  strictly  prohibited,  and 
elk,  bear,  deer  of  several  kinds,  antelope,  bison,  moose,  and  bighorn 
momitain  sheep  roam  the  plains  and  moimtains  in  large  numbers. 
Thirty  thousand  elk,  for  instance,  live  in  the  park.  Antelope,  nearly 
extinct  elsewhere,  here  aboimd.  These  animals  have  long  since 
ceased  to  fear  man  as  wild  animals  usually  do  elsewhere.  To  really 
see  these  animals  in  abundance  and  in  their  natural  haimts  it  is  but 
necessary  to  linger  a  bit  in  the  glorious  wildernesses  of  the  park. 
Never  shot  at  and  never  pursued,  the  animals  are  comparatively  as 
fearless  as  song  birds  nestling  in  their  trees.  Wilderness  bears  cross 
the  road  without  haste  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  solitary  passer-by. 
Deer  by  scores  lift  their  an  tiered  heads  above  near  thickets  to  watch 
his  passing.  Elk  scarcely  slow  their  cropping  of  forest  grasses. 
Even  the  occasional  moose,  straying  far  from  his  northern  wilderness, 
scarcely  quickens  his  long  lope.  Herds  of  antelope  on  near-by  hills 
watch  but  hold  their  own. 

Only  the  grizzly  and  the  mountain  sheep,  besides  the  predatory 
beasts,  still  hide  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods.  But  the  mountain 
sheep  loses  fear  and  joins  the  others  in  winters  of  heavy  snow  when 
park  rangers  scatter  hay  along  the  roadside. 

Famous  for  its  scenic  wonders,  noteworthy  for  its  animal  preserves, 
Yellowstone  is  equaUy  remarkable  for  its  splendid  rivers  and  excel- 
lent fishing.  Three  watersheds  find  their  beginnings  within  its 
borders,  and  all  are  trout  waters  of  high  degree.  And  to  increase 
the  opportimities  for  fishing  in  these  waters  additional  varieties  of 
trout  have  been  planted.  Besides  stream  fishing,  the  lakes,  particu- 
larly the  smaller  ones,  also  afford  good  sport. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  national  parks,  is  bending  every  energy  to  popu- 
larize these  places  as  recreative  possibiUties  for  the  people.  Three 
railroads  have  connections  with  the  park  entrances.  Five  large 
hotels  are  located  at  points  convenient  for  seeing  the  sights,  and  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  public  camps.  The  toiuist  can  see  the  wonders 
of  Yellowstone  in  five  days,  the  period  required  by  the  regular  trans- 
portation companies  to  make  the  circuit.  But  to  include  all  that  may 
be  enjoyed  here,  two  weeks  is  better,  and  a  month  is  ideal. 
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yl  CCORDING  to    a  recent   report   of   the  Central  Bureau  of 

/\        Statistics,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Chile  for  the  year  1915 

/     %      was  475,420,775  pesos  gold,  represented  by  imports  to  the 

value  of  153,21  l,557pesos,  and  exports  of  322,209,218  pesos. 

In  1914  the  imports  were  269,756,699  pesos;  exports,  299,675,435 

pesos;  total,  569,432,134  pesos. 

In  figures  of  United  States  currency,  estimating  the  Chilean  gold 
peso  at  36.5  cents  (18d.  sterling),  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1915 
was:  Imports,  $55,922,218;  exports,  $117,606,365;  total,  $173,- 
528,583.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were:  Imports,  $98,- 
461,195;  exports,  $109,381,534;  total,  $207,842^729!  There  was 
therefore  for  the  year  1915  as  compared  with  1914,  a  decrease  in  im- 
ports of  $42,538,977,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  $8,224,831,  or  a 
net  decrease  in  the  year's  foreign  trade  of  $34,314,146. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 
[Yalufls  in  United  States  gold.] 


Countries. 


United  states 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

India 

Italy 

France 

Australia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Norway. 1 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Other  countries... 


Total. 


1913 


$20,089,168 

36, 109, 211 

29,578,138 

3,187,043 

3,176,284 

6, 623, 260 

3,343,832 

1,130,883 

30, 408 

3,889 

5,671,427 

49,848 

67,211 

146,111 

11,062,298 


120,274,001 


1914 


«20,148,576 

22,309,086 

25, 889, 771 

1,979,472 

1,976,513 

4, 206, 107 

6,269,379 

905,684 

23,711 

24, 427 

4,151,372 

153, 828 

200,466 

104,370 

10,  n>,  ::v' 


98,461,195 


1915 


$18,638,455 

13,308,770 

3,583,689 

2,768,640 

1,732,890 

1,700,383 

1,203,806 

737,992 

492, 239 

440,347 

405, 615 

346, 746 

162,076 

50,805 


55,922,218 


EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 
[Values  in  United  States  gold.] 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

Australia 

Russia 

Japan 

Italy 


$30,413,386 

55,548,341 

80,772,743 

8,847,885 

410,506 

22 


1,333,481 
652,032 
987, 174 


Netherlands /. 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Foreign  merchandise  exported. 

Belgium.. 

Other  countries 


4,470,103 
657 


Total. 


1,851,735 
5,674,869 
3,600,378 


144,663,312 


$31,434,241 

40,041,307 

18,078,986 

4,245,128 

1,041,704 

154,778 


823,498 

738,493 

3.376 

508,642 

3.290,996 


$50,199,243 
40,582,411 


832,450 
1,954,221 
3,444,558 
2,789,156 


3,554,092 
2,388,234 
1,971,569 
1, 827, 425 
1,779,629 
1,708,846 
1,610.520 
1,517.897 
1,443,628 
700.916 
397,075 
2,011,919 


5,912,961 


109,381,534     117,606,365 
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.SUBJECT  MATTER  DE  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


BEPOBTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  AUG.  15,  1916.^ 


Tille. 


ARGENTINA. 

Bolivian  steamship  service  to  Rosario. 
Financial  credits  for  farmers 

BRAZIL. 

Meat  industry 

Market  for  pianos 

American  millinery 


Brazilian  hardwoods 

Coal  imports  for  June,  1916 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Para,  1915. . 

Branch  of  Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino  in  Para 

Poultry  show  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Prices  of  gasoline  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Tax  on  imported  codfish 

Scarcity  oi  paper 

Report  of  discovery  of  oil  on  Huallaga  River,  Peru 

CHILB. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1016  (second  part). 

Export  and  import  trade  of  Chile,  1910-1915. . . .- 

Production,  exportation,  and  consumption  of  certain  Chilean 

products  in  last  9  years. 
Importation  of  gasoline,  crude  petroleum,  grease,  and  asphalt, 

191Î-1915. 

Importation  of  wheat  flour,  1915 

Obligatory  primary  instruction  In  Santiago 

Change  of  time  in  Chile 

Delay  in  mail  from  United  States  to  Chile 


Laws  governing  conditional  sales  in  Cuba. 


Bakery  machinei 
Preparation  of  sbi 

Farm  tractors 

Pineapple  exports 


documents. 


ECUADOR. 

Imports  of  petroleum  and  products,  and  explosives  for  1914-15... 

Agricultural  education , 

Course  in  agriculture 

Monument  to  Vicente  Rocafuerto , 


GUATEMALA. 

Silk  trade  of  Guatemala  (imports  for  1913-14) 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915  (statistics 
only  for  1913-14). 

HAITI. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  1913-1915 

HONDURAS. 


Date. 


1916. 
June  28 

July   12 


Author. 


Wm.    Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 
W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

general,  Buenos  Aires. 


June  23     A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
June  28    Robert  L.Keiser,  vice  consul, 

Sao  Paulo. 
July     7     A.  L.  M.  Qottschalk,  consul 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Julv  10  Do. 

..do Do. 

...do '  George  H.  Pickerell,  consul, 

Para. 


July  11 
...do 


July  13 
July  14 
July  15 
...do 


June    7 

June  15 
...do.... 


June  16 

June 

20 

Jime 

24 

June 

26 

July 

8 

July  11 


Art  calendars 

Conditions  in  Puerto  Cortes  district July  11 


July  19 
July  28 
Aug.  2 
Aug.    4 

June    9 

June  14 
June  16 
June  17 

June  13 

July    4 

June  15 

June  29 

July  11 

Do. 

A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
George  H.  Pickerell,  consul, 
Para. 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Henry  M.  Wolcott,  consul. 
Habana. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Frederic  W.  Godins,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Stuart  Lupton,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemala. 
Da 


Lemuel  W.  Livbigston,  con- 
sul, Cape  Haïtien. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 

Wafter    F.    Boyle,    consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 


>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organizatioD. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAB  BEPOBTS. 
Reports  received  up  to  Aug.  16,  1916 — Continued. 


389 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


HONDÜB  AS— Continued. 

Insreased  commercial  importance  of  Tela ¿^ 

Revival  of  cattle  shipments  from  Puerto  Cortes .:'; 

Baseball  in  Honduras 

MEXICO. 

The  commercial  situation 

Decree  regulating  customs  districts 

Exports  or  ixtle  and  calamine 

Regulations  governing  fishing  in  Mexican  waters ^ 

NICARAGUA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1915 

Commerce  and  industries,  1915  (second  section) 

PANAMA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  (second  section) 

Population  of  Canal  Zone 

Fire  in  Colon 

PARAQUAT. 

Market  for  cotton  manufactures 

Translation  of  law  extending  budget  law  for  1916 

Translation  of  law  establishmg  import  and  export  surtax 

PERU. 

Ruling  regulating  customs  duty  on  proprietary  medicines 

Annual  report  on  commerce,  faidustries,  and  finances  for  1915 

(figures  only  for  years  19ia-14). 
Exportation  of  Peruvian  rice , 

VENEZUELA. 

Commerce  and  industries,  1916  (second  section) , 


1916. 
July  15 

July  21 

July  31 

June    8 

July  22 
July  25 

July  31 

June  17 
June  23 

June  29 

July  3 
July  10 

June  14 

June  22 
June  27 

June  24 
June  30 
July  17 

July  12 


Wm.  Spencer,  chargé  d'af- 
faires, Tegucigalpa. 

Walter    F.    Boyle,    consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 
Do. 


Wm.   W.   Canada,   consul. 

Vera  Crux. 
Do. 
Wm.  P.  Blooker,  Tice  consul. 

Piedras  Negras. 
Wm.    W.   (Danada,   consul. 

Vera  Cruz. 


John    A.    Gamon,    consul. 

Corinto, 
(^melius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 

Blueûelds. 


Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  gen- 
eral, Panama. 
Da 
Da 


Samuel     Hamilton 
consul,  Asuncion. 
Da 
Da 


WUey, 


William  W.  Handley,  consul 
general,  Callao-Lima. 
Da 

Do. 


Homer    Brett,    consul.    La 
Guaira. 
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ARGENTINE   RIPUBÛC 


The  Argentine  Republic  occupies  the  first  place  auKmg  the  coun* 
tries  of  Latin  America  in  the  number  of  kilometers  of  RAILWAYS 
in  operation,  and  the  ninth  place  among  the  countries  of  the  w<^d. 
The  total  length  of  the  railways  of  Argentina  at  the  present  time  is 
36,117  kilometers.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the  railways  of  the 
nation  at  the  present  time  aggregates   1,342,500,000  gold   pesos. 

^The   FOREIGN   œMMERCE   of   the  Argentine   Republic 

during  the  first  three  months  of  1916  amoxmted  to  179,633,584  gold 
pesos  (gold  peso =$0.9647  U.  *S.),  made  up  of  imports,  52,491,534 
pesos,  and  exports,  127,142,050  pesos.  The  principal  coimtries  from 
which  imports  were  obtained  were:  United  Kingdom,  14,910,143  gold 
pesos;  United  States,  14,491,389,  showing  an  increase  of  6,982,200 
pesos,  or  92.9  per  cent  over  the  1915  period;  Italy,  6,036,429;  France, 
3,875,150;  Spain,  3,395,967;  and  Brazil,  2,537,832  gold  pesos.  The 
principal  coim tries  to  which  exports  were  sent  were:  United  Kingdom, 
37,375,185  gold  pesos;  United  States,  29,728,301,  showing  an  increase 
of  4,595,982;  Brazil,  5,407,491;  Italy,  5,136,399;  Netherlands, 
4,086,354;  and  Spain,  1,742,156  gold  pesos.  Among  the  articles 
exported  during  the  first  quarter  of  1916  were:  15,634  head  of  cattle 
6,490  horses,  90,223  tons  of  frozen  beef,  3,173  tons  of  chilled  beef, 
12,805  frozen  carcasses  of  sheep,  15,761  tons  of  salted  ox  hides  and 
4,207  tons  of  dry  hides,  39,741  tons  of  wool,  2,692  tons  of  butter, 
25,656  tons  of  quebracho  extract  and  56,745  tons  of  quebracho  logs. 
Grain  exports  in  tons  were:  Oats,  130,554;  barley,  19,277;  linseed, 

279,807;  maize,  455,298;  wheat,  669,330;   flour,  27,983. ^The 

Government  of  the  Province  of  San  Luis  has  submitted  a  law  to  the 
legislature  taxing  the  production  of  WOIjFRAM  30  centavos  per 
kilogram.  The  growing  importance  and  demand  for  this  mineral 
and  its  rapid  rise  in  price  make  it  an  important  source  of  revenue 

to  the  Province. Important  deposits  of  TIN  bought  by  a  North 

American  Company  near  the  city  of  Tinogasta,  Province  of  Cata- 
marca,  are  being  extensively  exploited  and  shipments  of  bars  to  the 
United  States  have  already  been  made. ^An  executive  de- 
cree of  May  31,  1916,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  SUGAR  and 
authorizes  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  15,000,000  kilos  of  raw 
or  refined  sugar. ^According  to  official  figures  of  the  depart- 
ment of  statistics,  Argentina  in  the  10  years  from  1902  to  1912  im- 
ported from  Paraguay  and  Brazil  503,000  tons  of  YERBA  MATE 
valued  at  120,000,000  pesos  paper.  The  purchase  by  Argentina  of 
this  one  commodity  represented  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  Paraguay's 
total  commerce  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  expenses  of  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Parana.  The  consumption  of  this  product  has 
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increased  from  6  kilograms  per  inhabitant  in  1902  to  over  8  kilo- 
grams at  present,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  1922  Argentina  will 
be  importing  over  100,000  tons  at  an  annual  cost  of  25,000,000 
pesos.     The  Government  is  now  making  every  effort  to  foster  the 

domestic  industry. ^In  October  next  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  the 

eminent  Argentinian  scholar,  will  begin  at  Harvard  University 
his  course  of  lectures  on  ARGENTINE  œNSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY.    Students  taking  the  course  will  have  a  long  list  of  themes 

from  which   to  make  selections  for  theses. ^A  recent  decree 

of  the  ministry  of  pubHc  instruction  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  at  Rosario,  for  which  complete 
courses  in  the  higher  technical  studies  have  already  been  mapped 

out. ^Arrangements  similar  to  those  recently  made  for  handling 

DRUMMERS'  SAMPLES  in  Brazil  have  been  effected  with  the 
Argentine  customs  authorities  whereby  such  samples  are  now  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  on  the  deposit   of  adequate   security. 

An  ARGENTINE  OCEANOGRAPHIC  COMMISSION  has  recenüy 
been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  with  the  object  of  developing  the 
maritime  industries  and  possibihties  of  the  RepubHc  and  of  promot- 
ing a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  sea. 
It  proposes  to  estabhsh  an  océanographie  institute  at  some  suit- 
able point  near   the   coast  and   also  biological  stations. ^The 

Argentine  ministry  of  agriculture  has  employed  a  Japanese  rice 
expert  and  is  distributing  large  quantities  of  seed  with  a  view  to 
promoting  and  perfecting  its  cultivation.  The  best  success  obtamed 
so  far  has  been  in  the  Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  where 
the  present  crop  has  yielded  2,500,000  kilos  of  RICE  as  compared 
with  500,000  in  1915.  Arrangements  were  made  for  its  milling  in 
Tucuman  and  Salta  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  growers,  and  the 

area    devoted    to  rice  will  be   largely   increased   in   future. 

According  to  the  last  CENSUS  of  June  1,  1914,  the  number  of  Ar- 
gentinians, including  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  bom  in  the 
Republic  and  naturahzed  foreigners  to  the  number  of  33,219,  was 
5,527,285,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  2,357,952.  Of  the  total 
4||imber  of  foreigners  777,845  were  in  the  Federal  capital.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  were  2,753,214  Argentine  males  and  2,774,071 
Argentine  females.     Of  the  foreigners,   1,473,809  were  males  and 

884,143  females. ^The  famous  Argentinian  AVIATORS,  Zuloaga 

and  Bradley,  recently  won  new  laurels  for  Argentine  aviation  by 
their  successful  flight  over  the  most  diificult  part  of  the  Andes 
by  way  of  the  Uspalata  Pass. To  encourage  increased  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  IRISH  POTATOES  in  the  Provinces  of  San 
Juan,  Mendoza,  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Rio  Negro 
and  Chubut,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  has  recently  distributed  seed 
potatoes  among  the   agriculturists  and  ofiFered  valuable  cash  pre- 
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miuins  for  the  best  yields  of  each  one  of  the  varieties  in  each  zone. 

^According  to  La  Capital  of  Rosario,  the  area  under  cultivation 

in  the  Province  of  Rosario  increased  from  1,048,352  hectares  in  1915 
to  1,343,600  hectares  in  1916,  showing  an  increase  of  295,248  hec- 
tares in  1916.     The  latest  crop  reports  for  the  district  are  most 

satisfactory. BUSINESS    FAILURES    during    the    first    six 

months  of  1916  show  a  decrease  m  respect  to  total  liabilities  of  over 
60  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1915. 


The  Bolivian  PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  for  the  year  1915  is  given  in 
considerable  detail  in  El  Diario,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of  June  22, 191 6. 
The  report  shows  each  mining  locahty  and  the  amoimt  produced. 
Comparative  tin  production  of  the  worid,  according  to  the  statement, 
indicates  that  Bolivia  is  the  second  country  in  importance,  and  the 
percentage  is  given  at  29.97;  the  Straits  Settlements  produced  54.59 
per  cent;  other  countries  15.44  per  cent. ^The  same  paper  in  re- 
viewing the  OUT'PUT  OF  WOLFRAM  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1916,  shows  that  of  the  amount  792,511  kilograms,  the  L^nited  States 

bought  435,708  kilograms  and  Great  Britain  356,803  kilograms. 

^INTERNATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  BOLIVIA^'  is  the  title  of  a 
recent  work  on  BoUvia  by  Don  Miguel  Mercado,  of  Cochabamba. 
The  author  reviews  many  pubhc  and  international  questions  and  the 
book  has  received  high  commendations  by  the  press  of  Bolivia.     It  is 

written  in  Spanish. ^THE  COST  OF  LIVING  is  a  subject  to 

which  El  Diario  of  La  Paz  of  June  6  devotes  several  columns.  It  is 
shown  that  Buenos  Aires  is  higher  than  La  Paz,  but  with  that  excep- 
tion it  costs  more  to  live  in  Bolivia  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  living  in  Chile  is  placed  at  only  about  half  the  expense 
of  Bolivia;  and  in  Peru  the  necessary  expenses  are  30  per  cent  lower 
than  in  Bolivia.  Among  the  reasons  given  are  lack  of  production  of 
suitable  crops;  for  instance,  wheat  and  potatoes  could  be  produced 
in  Boh  via  in  far  greater  quantities,  thereby  lessening  the  cost;  ex- 
pensive transportation  is  another  cause,  but  additional  railways  are 
likely  to  correct  to  some  extent  this  excessive  cost,  as  they  reach  into 
agricultural  regions  Uke  Cochabamba  and  the  Yungas. Con- 
struction work  on  the  RAILWAY  TO  THE  YUNGAS  made  satis- 
factory progress  during  the  year  ending  April  30  last.  At  times  more 
than  900  men  were  employed  daily  in  leveling  the  right  of  way  and  in 
the  building  of  bridges.  When  completed  this  new  road  will  be  a  most 
important  commercial  artery  through  which  Bolivian  agricultural 
products  will  reach  the  capital  and  other  cities  of  the  high  plateau. 
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The  line  will  ultimately  be  built  to  Puerto  Pando,  about  200  miles 
north  of  La  Paz. Sr.  Don  Juan  Maria  do  Zalles,  a  former  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  was  received  in  Lima  as  MINISTER  FROM 
BOLIVIA,  and  Sr.  Don  Felipe  de  Osma  y  Pardo,  a  distinguished 
Peruvian,  presented  his  credentials  in  La  Paz  as  MINISTER  FROM 
PERU  to  Bolivia.  Both  gentlemen  are  experienced  diplomats  and 
statesmen  and  each  country  congratulates  the  other  on  the  appoint- 
ments.  Newspaper  reports  show  the  FOREIGN  œMMERCE 

of  Bolivia  for  the  first  four  months  of  1916  to  be  as  follows:  Exports, 
40,178,578  bolivianos,  or  17,291,792  bolivianos  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1915.  Imports  first  four  months  of  1916 
were  8,008,604  bolivianos,  or  1,089,289  more  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1915  (boliviano  =  $0.3893  U.  S.). ^As  a  means  of 

developing  PHYSICAL  CIJI^TURE  as  well  as  the  sport,  the  foot- 
ball association  of  La  Paz  has  been  very  active  recently  in  aiTanging 
contests  and  otherwise  encouraging  young  men  to  join  the  associa- 
tion.  The  young  BOLIVIAN  AVIATOR,  Juan  Mendoza,  has 

passed  examinations  in  Buenos  Aires  and  obtained  a  pilot's  hcense. 

He  is  said  to  have  displayed  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  aeroplanes. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  will  construct  A  RAILROAD  between 
Potosi  and  Sucre,  a  decree  to  that  effect  having  been  recently  signed. 
The  distance  between  the  cities  is  about  150  miles,  and  at  present  the 
traffic  in  passengers  and  freight  is  conducted  by  means  of  automobiles. 


The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Brazil  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1916  showed  increases  of  83,587  contos  paper  (conto  paper  =  about 
$250  U.  S.  currency)  in  imports  and  50,686  contos  in  exports,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1915. The  Uni- 
versity of  Lisbon  has  recently  estabHshed  in  its  Department  of 
Liberal    Arts    and    Sciences    a    chair    dedicated    exclusively    to 

BRAZILIAN  STUDIES. ^Plans  and  preparations  are  already 

imder  way  for  holding  the  twentieth  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS OF  AMERICANISTS  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  15  to  30, 1918. 

^In  his  MESSAGE  to  Congress  of  Jime  18,  the  President  of  the 

State  of  Minas  Geraes  calls  attention  to  the  State's  flourishing  condi- 
tion. A  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  State  shows  that  in  1915 
there  was  a  surplus  of  9,715  contos  paper  over  the  expenses  as 
budgeted  for  the  year.  The  value  of  exports  increased  from  164,756 
contos  in  1914  to  221,099  contos  in  1915.  Exports  of  manganese 
mcreased  from  246,198,000  tons  in  1914  to  303,060,000  tons  in  1915. 
Exports  of  frozen  meat  increased  in  value  from  1  conto  in  1914  to 
57681— Bun.  3—16 9 
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6,122  contos  in  1915,  and  are  still  increasing  considerably,  exports 
to  the  value  of  4,840  contos  being  made  in  the  first  4  months  of  1916. 

^The  SANTOS  FISH  CO.  has  estabUshed  an  agency  at  Curityba 

with  facilities  for  refrigeration  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  railway  companies  for  refrigerator  cars  to  transport  the  fish. 

^A  Porto  Alegre  firm  has  sent  a  trial  shipment  of  3,000  bags 

of  BEANS  to  the  United  States. ^The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 

Snl  has  recently  shipped  to  Argentina  800  carloads  of  HARDWOODS 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  600  contos  worth  of  hardwoods 

ready  for  shipment  at  different  points  in  the  State. ^The  factory 

for  the  manufacture  of  TANNING  EXTRACT  from  mangrove 
bark  and  leaves,  situated  at  Sao  Vicente  near  Santos,  has  recently 
increased  its  plant  and  asked  for  further  extensive  concessions  in  the 

mangrove-bearing  zones  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. ^A  new 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  has  recently  been  estabUshed  in  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso  on  Government  lands  situated  near  the  old 
colony  of  Ponte  Alta,  which  was  foimded  some  10  years  ago.  The 
new  settlers  to  the  mmiber  of  300  will  cidtivate  cereals  on  a  lai^e 

scale,  especially  rice,  for  which  the  land  is  well  adapted. ^The 

EXPORTATION  OF  FRUIT  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years,  due  to  the  great  reduction  in 
freight  rates  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamers.  The  exportation  of  pine- 
apples increased  from  100,000  kilos  in  the  year  1915  to  400,000  kilos 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1916. ^Exports  of  RUBBER  in- 
creased from  33,531  tons  valued  at  113,598  contos  in  1914  to  35,165 

tons  valued  at  135,786  contos  in  1915. ^During  the  year  1915, 

8,513  tons  of  FROZEN  MEAT  valued  at  6,122  contos  paper  were 
exported  from  Brazil,  93  per  cent  of  which  was  through  the  Port  of 
Santos  and  7  per  cent  through  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Dxuing  the  first 
six  months  of  1916,  the  exports  aggregated  12,390  tons  valued  at 
9,772  contos  paper,  62.8  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Santos  and  37.2 
per  cent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  exports 
for  1916  will  reach  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  worth  from  32,000  to 
40,000  contos  paper.  The  value  of  hides  exported  increased  from 
14,384  contos  in  the  first  four  months  of  1915  to  25,241  contos  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  and  estimates  place  the  total 
value  of  hide  exports  for  1916  at  80,000  contos.  With  meat  exports 
of  40,000  contos  and  hide  exports  of  80,000  contos  Brazil  would 

rank   second    in  this  industry  among   exporting  countries. 

Exchange  of  ratifications  has  recently  been  effected  of  the  PARCEL 
POST  CONVENTION  signed  on  October  31,  1914,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Brazil.  A  similar  convention  was  negotiated  on  June  23, 
between  Chile  and  Brazil. ^The  BRAZILIAN  MEAT  PRE- 
SERVING CO.  was  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  20  to  exploit 
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the  new  process  recentiy  patented  by  a  Brazilian  for  preserving 
meats  without  refrigeration.  Tests  of  the  new  method  have  given 
most  satisfactory  results  and  as  it  is  much  less  costly  than  the 
refrigerating  process,  it  is  expected  that  a  great  impetus  will  be  given 

to  the  meat  industry. Plans  have  been  completed  for  holding 

the  FIRST  BRAZILIAN  CATTLE  CONFERENCE  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  November  15  to  30,  1916,  and  a  program  of  the  important 
questions  to  be  discussed  has  been  issued. 


As  a  complement  of  the  industrial  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  national 
capital  in  September,  1916,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
hold  a  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  at  759  Moneda  Street,  San- 
tiagOy  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  foreign^»  who 
visit  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  the  state  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  information  to  Chilean 
manufacturers  and  capitalists  who  contemplate  engaging  in  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  Republic.  The  Mercurio  of  Jidy  16  last  publishes 
a  list  of  over  seventy  exhibitors  who  propose  to  take  part  in  this 

exposition. ^The  Dental  School  of  Santiago,  and  the  Dental 

Society  of  Chile  have  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  holding  of 
a  PAN  AMERICAN  DENTAL  CONGRESS  in  Santiago  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  1917.  An  organizing  committee  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  the  following  members:  Dr.  Germán  Valanzuela  Baster- 
rica,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Alejandro  Manhood,  president;  Dr. 
Arturo  Sierra,  and  Dr.  Luis  Raveau,  vice  presidents;  Dr.  Pedro 
Labarca  Hubertson,  general  secretary;  Dr.  Luis  A.  Azocar  and  Dr. 
Alfredo  Beteley,  secretaries,  and  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Bolton,  treasurer. 
The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  nine  sections,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  dentistry.  Membership  dues  have  been  fixed  at  £1  or  25 
Chilean  pesos,  currency.  Papers  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  General  not  later  than 
July  1,  1917.  In  1913  a  dental  congress  of  the  Americas  was  held 
in  Brazil,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  International  dental  con- 
gresses have  been  held  in  Paris  in  1889;  in  Chicago  in  1893;  in  Paris 
in  1900;  in  St.  Louis  in  1904;  in  Berlin  in  1909,  and  in  London  in 

1914. ^The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Chile  and 

Bolivia  recently  signed  in  La  Paz  a  CONVENTION  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  official  pubUcations,  or  publications  subventioned  by 
the  respective  Governments,  as  weU  as  maps,  charts,  etc.,  issued  by 

said  Governments. C.  Henriquez,  director  of  the  Meteorological 

Institute  at  Santiago,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
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eminent  to  go  to  Buenos  Aires  and  study  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  weather  bureaus  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  1915  the  production  of  WINE  in  Chile  amoimted  to  400,000  liters 
Giter=  1.05668  qts.),  as  compared  with  a  production  of  482,300  in 

the  Argentine  Republic. ^The  polyclinic  of  the  new  building  of 

the  San  Juan  de  Dios  HOSPITAL  in  Valparaiso  was  opened  to  the 
pubUc  on  July  8  last  in  the  departments  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat,  the  teeth,  diseases  of  children,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  venereal  diseases.  About  300  persons 
daily  are  given  free  medicine  and  medical  attention  in  the  depart- 
ments referred  to. A  recent  SCHOOL  CENSUS  of  the  ttty  of 

Iquique  shows  that  there  are  5,703  children  of  school  age  in  that 
municipaUty,  2,950  of  whom  are  male  and  2,753  female.  Of  this 
number  4,259  attend  school,  and  for  various  causes,  such  as  sickness, 
work,  absence  from  the  city,  imder  6  years  of  age,  lack  of  room  in  the 

school  buildings,  etc.,   1,444  are  reported  nonattendant. ^The 

rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Chile  concern- 
ing the  admission  of  FOREIGN  DENTISTS  to  practice  in  the 
Republic,  require  that  the  applicant  shall  secure  permission  from  the 
rector  of  the  University  of  Chile  to  take  the  examination.  The 
foreign  diploma,  duly  legalized,  must  be  attached  to  this  permission, 
and  these  documents,  together  with  500  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about 
$0.15)  for  a  Chilean  diploma  or  license  to  practice,  must  be  deposited 
in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  the  University  of  Chile,  and  if  the 
required  examination  is  passed,  the  appUcant  will  be  authorized  to 
practice  in  the  Republic.  Persons  holding  dental  diplomas  from 
schools  not  recognized  by  the  Government  of  Chile  are  required  to 
complete  the  third  year's  work  of  the  dental  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  license  to 

practice  will  be  issued. ^The  net  earnings  of  the  TARAPACA 

WATERWORKS  CO.  in  1915  amounted  to  £37,037  (£  =  $4.8665), 

as  compared  with  £38,681   in   1914. ^A  new  HOSPITAL  in 

Santiago  was  inaugurated  on  Jime  22,  1916,  under  the  name  of 
*^ Children's  Hospital  Manuel  Arriarán."  The  directors  of  this  hos- 
pital are  Germán  Riesco  and  Alejandro  del  Rio.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  took  part  in  the  inaugxiral  ceremonies. 


In  his  recent  MESSAGE  to  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  President 
Jose  Vicente  Concha  refers  to  the  reduced  expenses  in  all  administra- 
tivo departments,  satisfactory  international  relations,  and  other 
important  matters  of  his  administration.     The  foreign  commerce  of 
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the  country  is  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  customs  receipts 
for  May  and  June,  though  the  crisis  in  the  shipping  trade  is  still 
acute,  due  to  lack  of  shipping  f acihties.  The  revenues  of  the  State 
show  a  gradual  increase,  making  new  levies  unnecessary,  all  domestic 
and  foreign  treasury  obUgations  have  been  punctually  paid,  and  a 
strict  compliance  with  all  duties  as  a  sovereign  repubhc  has  been 
observed  during  his  administration.    The  Colombian  and  foreign 

press  comment  most  favorably  on  the  message. In  a  decree  of 

June  17,  1916,  President  Concha  named  the  following  specific  matters 
for  consideration  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress:  Amending 
present  methods  of  preparing  the  national  budgets;  order  and  method 
of  paying  national  obhgations;  new  banking  law;  coinage  and 
recoinage;  official  paper  and  stamp  regulations;  pubUc  highways; 
construction  of  Tolima  Railway;  and  other  important  questions. 
Congress  has  already  passed  favorable  legislation  on  completing  the 

Tolima  Railway  and  other  questions  cited  by  the  President. 

A  CASTOR  OIL  FACTORY  has  recently  been  constructed  in  the 
town  of  Carmen,  North  Santander,  from  which  a  shipment  of  10,000 

poimds  of  oil  has  aheady  been  made  to  the  United  States. On 

July  20,  a  new  BANK  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  was  opened  at 

Montería. ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Dr. 

Surf  Salcedo,  MINISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY,   and  Sr.  Luis 

Montoya' Santamaría,    MINISTER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

An  Executive  decree  of  Jime  13, 1916,  provides  for  the  improvement 
of  the  PORT  OF  GIRARDOT,  m  the  Magdalena  River,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  passed  in  1913.  An  honorary  board  composed  of 
citizens  of  Girardot  and  an  expert  engineer  were  appointed  to  super- 
vise the  port  works,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  use  of  20  per  cent  of  the 

fluvial  tax,  which  was  authorízed  in  1881. The  Diario  Oficial  of 

June  23  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

elected  for  the  four-year  períod  1915-1919. The  city  of  Medellin 

has  opened  to  pubhc  subscription  a  loan  of  $400,000  for  constructing 

a  city  AQUEDUCT. ^The  President  of  the  RepubUc  has  named 

Mr.  Adolfo  Concha  technical  telegraph  inspector  in  Colombia,  and 
Mr.  Saturno  Zapata,  chief  of  inspection  in  the  Bogota  zone,  to  visit 
the   United  States  and   buy  some   TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS 

suited  for  use  m  Colombia. ^The  NATIONAL  REVENUES  in 

1915,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
amounted  to  $11,464,908  gold.  Antioquia  and  Cimdinamarca  were 
the  two  departments  giving  the  most  revenue,  and  Huila  and  Cauca 
the  two  giving  the  least.  The  departments  showing  the  most  reve- 
nue per  capita  were:  Atlántico,  $3.98  per  inhabitant;  Balle,  $3.44; 

Antioquia,  $3.38;  and  Magdalena,  $3.13. ^The  city  of  Bogota 

has  contracted  a  loan  of  $500,000  to  be  expended  in  creating  a 
GARDEN  CITY  between  Bogota  and  Chapinero  and  in  beautifying 
the  national  capital. 
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The  BUDGET  íor  the  fiscal  year  1917  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  It  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  8,977,460 
colones  (colon» 46.53  cents),  on  an  estimated  revenue  basis  of 
7,485,000  colones,  and  certain  measures  are  reconmiended  by  the 

executive  to  cover  the  estimated  deficiency. ^The  Government 

of  Costa  Rica  has  ratified  the  convention  on  trade-marks  and  copy- 
rights as  indorsed  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in 

Buenos  Aires  in  1910. Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  grant- 

mg  pensions  to  tel^raphers  in  the  NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE  who,  after  serving  for  20  consecutive  years,  become  inca- 
pacitated in  any  way  for  further  service.  The  pension  is  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  tíie  salary  received  by  the  applicant  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement.  An  annual  leave  witJi  full  pay  is  also  granted  to  all 
public  employees  in  the  service  who  have  received  no  disciplinary 

correction   during   the   year. ^The   steamer   Orafaxé   recently 

cleared  from  limon  with  a  cargo  of  1,500  tons  of  SUGAR,  mostly 
brown,  for  the  English  markets.  Costa  Rica's  exports  in  this  com- 
modity are  rapidly  increasing. ^The  canton  of  Montes  de  Oro, 

situated  in  the  Province  of  Pimtarenas,  will  in  future  have  NEW 
BOUNDARIES  as  prescribed  by  a  law  promulgated  by  the  President 
on  July  21,  1916. ^A  bill  has  passed  Congress  approving  on  cer- 
tain conditions  the  sale  of  20,000  hectares  of  land  situated  in  the 
reserved  zone  of  Astua-Pirie,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Houston,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  BANANAS  and  CACAO.  A  company  is  to  be  organized 
within  six  months  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$6,000,000,  for  exploiting  these  lands  and  others  that  may  l)e  ac- 
quired.— — Congress  has  approved  a  contract  granting  permission 
to  Sr.  Guillermo  de  la  Guardia  Tinoco  to  locate  a  plant  in  Costa  Rica 

for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  CEMENT. ^The  steamer  Izabal 

is  now  imdergoing  repairs  at  Panama  and  will  shortly  enter  the 
coastwise  trade  between  Puntarenas,  Panama,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
running  on  a  regular  schedule  and  handling  especially  the  fresh 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  grown  on  the  coast  for  the  Canal 

Zone. ^A  bill  has  been  sanctioned  by  Congress  authorizing  the 

executive  to  contract  a  loan  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
WHARF  at  Puntarenas,  the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  wharfage  tax  of  2  céntimos  per  kilogram,  in- 
stead of  the  present  rate  of  half  céntimo,  for  payment  of  the  interest 

and  amortization  of  the  loan. The  Gaceta  of  July  27  gives  the 

full  text  of  the  new  educational  plan  recently  approved  by  Congress 
for  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  which  makes  the  proper  correlation 
between  primary  and  secondary  instruction,  so  that  the  student  will 
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receive  in  the  primary  schools  sufficient  rudimentary  education  and 

preparation  for  higher  or  special  work. Negotiations  are  pending 

for  a  steamer  to  bring  a  cargo  of  coal  for  the  Pacific  Railway,  which 
upon  its  return  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States  is  to  be  loaded 

with  a  cargo  of  MANGANESE. The  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 

STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  been  organized  in  Costa  Rica,  and  it  is  under- 
stood the  new  company  will  put  four  steamers  of  about  2,000  tons 
each  in  the  service  between  the  Pacific  coast,  Panama,  New  Orleans, 

and  New  York. ^The  secretary  of  finance  has  annoimced  that 

arrangements  have  been  made  with  New  York  bankers  for  renewal 
of  the  LOAN  CREDIT  of  $500,000,  and  that  from  July  13,  1916,  his 

department  will  resume  the  sale  of  sight  drafts  on  New  York. 

By  a  recent  executive  decree  a  new  park,  located  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  San  Jose,  has  been  named  ''Parque  BoUvar,"  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  great  Venezuela  patriot  and  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar. 


The  Isle  of  Pines  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  has  agreed  to  market 
all  the  GRAPEFRUIT  handled  by  it  for  United  States  and  Canada 
markets  through  the  North  American  Fruit  Exchange  of  New  York 
City  during  the  season  of  1916-17;  that  is  to  say,  from  July,  1916, 
to  June,  1917,  inclusive.  The  fruit  is  to  be  distributed  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Jacksonville,  and  New  Orleans,  or  such  other  points 
as  may  later  be  agreed  upon.  From  July,  1914,  to  June,  1915, 
inclusive,  there  were  100,585  crates  of  grapefruit  exported  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  from  July,  1915,  to  June,  1916,  inclusive,  there 
were  95,672  crates  exported.  The  total  value  of  the  fruit  sent 
from  the  Isle  of  Pines  during  the  season  1914-15,  including  grape- 
fruit, oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  king  oranges,  avocados, 
mangoes,  tangerines,  and  papayas,  was  $255,842,  as  compared  with 
$218,716  during  the  same  period  of  1915-16.  The  vegetables 
exported  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  1914-15,  consisting  of  tomatoes, 
peppers,  eggplant,  okra,  cucimabers,  Lima  beans,  onions,  squash, 
cabbage,  and  sweet  potatoes,  were  valued  at  $27,318,  as  compared 

with  $93,900  durmg  the  same  period  of  1915-16. ^The  Oriental 

Manganese  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  has  been  organized 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  develop  the  MANGANESE  resources  of  that 
province.    This  company  also  owns  La  Sabour  and  Nicana  mines 

near   Manzanillo. ^According   to    press    reports    the    PLAZA 

HOTEL  of  Habana  has  a  working  imderstanding  with  the  McAlpin 
Hotel  of  New  York  to  cooperate  by  exchanging  help  and  by  throwing 
business  to  each  other.  During  the  summer  months  the  New  York 
hotel  proposes  to  have  Habana  Spanish  and  English  speaking  waiters 
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for  the  accommodation  of  Spanish  speaking  visitors,  and  during 
the  winter  months  the  Plaza  will  have  trained  hotel  men  in  its 

service  from  the  McAlpin  Hotel. ^Word  has  been  received  from 

Habana  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar 
Co.  has  voted  to  set  aside  $500,000  to  be  distributed  among  its 
employees  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services.  The  idea  of  doing  this 
originated  with  President  Menocal,  who  was  formerly  president  of 
this  company.     The  bonus  which  will  be  received  by  each  employee 

will  depend  upon  the  length  of  his  service. -GOLD  ORE  is 

reported  to  have  been  discovered  at  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines.  A 
mining  claim  has  been  filed  on  the  property  and  considerable  develop- 
ment work  done.     Other  mining  claims  have  been  filed  on  property 

in  the  immediate  vicinity. In  1915  the  32,795  IMMIGRANTS 

who  arrived  in  Cuba  brought  with  them  an  average  of  $19  each. 
Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  referred  to  24,501  were  Spaniards. 
The  married  immigrants  numbered  8,905  and  the  single  ones 
23,890.    There  were  2,275  immigrants  under  14  years  of  age,  and  of 

the  total  number  6,319  were  female. ^A  new  FERRYBOAT, 

christened  the   Casa  Blanca   (White  House),  began  operation  on 

July   13   last  between  Casa  Blanca  and  Habana. President 

Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  granting  a  concession  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  which  proposes  to  establish 
a  public  TELEPHONE  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.    The  company  will  lay  submarine  cables  between  the  two 

countries. ^Bids  have  been  received  by  the  department  of  public 

works  for  the  new  facade  to  be  built  on  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
HABANA,  and  for  the  building  which  will  be  added  to  that  insti- 
tution. The  construction  of  the  San  Lazaro  LEPER  HOSPITAL 
building  has  been  awarded  to  Augustin  Arana  at  a  price  not  to 

exceed  $300,000. ^The  department  of  sanitation  of  the  Grovem- 

ment  of  Cuba  has  ordered  the  installation  of  BREAD  BAKING 
MACHINERY  in  all  bakeries  on  the  island  on  or  before  July  10, 

1917. ^The  Punta  Alegra  Sugar  Co.,  in  the  Province  of  Santa 

Clara,  the  Trinidad  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Florida  Sugar  Co.,  all  under 
the  same  management,  expect  to  produce  300,000  bags  of  SUGAR 

this  year  and  500,000  the  coming  year. ^The  Cuban  minister 

in  Paris  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  possi- 
bility of  manufacturing  CAOUTCHOUC  out  of  alcohol  and  molasses, 
believing  that  better  returns  would  be  obtained  for  these  products 

if  utilized  in  this  maimer. Press  reports  state  that  an  ice 

SKATING  RINK  is  to  be  added  to  Habana's  amusements. 

The  Cuban  Distilling  Co.  has  contracted  for  construction  in  Boston 
of  a  500  ton  TUG  and  two  large  tank  barges  to  be  used  in  their 
trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. The  Fire  depart- 
ment of  Habana  has  ordered  from  New  York  six  FIRE  ENGINES 
with  a  capacity  of  2,500  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  a  special  engine 
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of  4,000  gallons  per  minute,  two  hook  and  ladder  cars,  one  trans- 
port automobile  for  20  firemen,  two  electric  reflectors,  two  motors 
for  chemical  engines,  and  11,000  feet  of  hose. 

The  CABINET  appointed  by  the  Provisional  President,  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Henri quez  y  Carvajal,  is  as  follows:  J.  M.  Cabral  y  Baez,  secre- 
tary of  foreign  relations;  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  commerce;  Emilio  Prudhomme,  secretary  of  justice  and 
public  instruction  ;  Eliseo  Espaillat,  secretary  of  public  works  and  com- 
munications; Eladio  Sánchez,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  inamigra- 
tion;  Gen.  Miguel  Mascaré,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Dr. 

Fed.  Henriquez  y  Carvajal,  secretary  of  interior  and  police. ^The 

steamship  company,  entitled  *  *  Empresa  Naviera  de  Cuba,''  proposes  to 
meet  the  demands  for  better  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  be- 
tween Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti  by  reestablishing 
the  sailings  which  the  Herrera  Line  formerly  made  between  these  coun- 
tries, and  by  maintaining,  in  addition,  the  service  furnished  by  the 
regular  Cuban  line.  The  steamers  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Julián  Alonso 
are  to  be  utilized  in  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  the  coim- 
tries  mentioned.  These  steamers  will  run  from  Habana  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Dominican  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Samana,  Sanchez,  Puerto  Plata, 
Monte  Cristi,  and  Asua  de  Compostela,  proceeding  thence  to  the 
Haitian  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  San  Marcos,  and  Gonaives.  One 
boat  will  touch  the  northern  and  the  other  the  southern  coast  of  both 
Republics,  and  will  call  at  Porto  Rican  ports  before  returning  to 

Cuba. ^According  to  the  '^listin  Diario,''  a  daily  paper  of  the 

City  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  reduced,  on  July  17, 
1916,  the  FREIGHT  RATE  ON  CAMPECHE  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  $15  a  ton  of  2,240 

pounds. ^The  Dominican  magazine,  entitled  **  Renacimiento," 

published  on  July  21  last  a  splendid  edition  dedicated  to  the 
PROVINCE  OF  AZUA.  This  special  nimiber  contains  more  than 
60  engravings  made  up  of  photographs,  panoramic  views  of  his- 
torical sites,  etc.,  and  sets  forth  in  a  graphic  manner  the  great 

resources  of  the  Province. ^The  Government  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  has  granted  to  Rafael  Augusto  Sánchez  and  Manuel  del 
Montes  authority  to  work  the  mine  called  El  Cobre  (The  Copper), 
situated  in  the  Commune  of  San  Cristobal,  Province  of  Santo  Domingo, 
covering,  with  the  claims  included  in  the  denouncement,  an  approxi- 
mate area  of  30  caballerías  (1  caballeria^=75  hectares) .  This  property 
was  denounced  on  September  9,  1915,  before  the  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Santo  Domingo,  as  a  copper  mine.    A  gold  placer  mine. 
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situated  in  the  same  Province,  was  also  denounced  by  the  aforesaid 

parties  at  the  same  time. ^Arrangements  have  been  made  to 

publish  a  weekly  newspaper  entitled  "La  Nación''  in  the  National 
Capital.    Congressman  Luis  C.  del  Castillo,  and  Conrado  Sánchez, 

are  manager  and  editor,  respectively. ^The  BEATA  ISLAND, 

containing  an  estimatea  area  of  41  square  kilometers,  lies  3  miles 
south  of  tne  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
about  7  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  key  or  barren  island  known  as 
**Alto  Velo."  The  island  is  comparatively  flat,  the  h^hest  elevation 
being  20  meters  (65.6  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to 
contain  extensive  deposits  of  guano.  This  island  also  has  two 
natural  salt  lakes,  one  of  which  covers  an  area  of  about  one-third  of  a 
square  kilometer,  and  the  other  is  about  200  yards  long  by  150  yards 
wide.  In  dry  years  the  salt  in  these  lakes  is  precipitated  two  or 
three  timeSj  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity.  In  wet  years 
the  production  is  very  slight.  The  waters  surroimoing  Beata  Island 
are  lull  of  fish,  one  of  which,  the  dolphin,  is  greatly  prized  for  its  skin 
and  fat,  the  latter  producing  an  excellent  ou  for  luoricating  delicate 
mechanisms,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a  watch.  The  manatee 
seal  (monachus  tropicalis)  is  also  foimd  in  the  waters  near  the 
island,  and  its  thick  skin,  used  in  making  whips  and  canes,  is  of 
commercial  value.  Tortoises,  turtles,  and  shells  are  also  abimdant 
but  are  little  exploited  commercially.  On  the  land  wild  goats  and 
hogs  are  encountered.  No  streams  of  potable  water  exist,  but  rain- 
water could  be  easily  collected  in  cisterns  for  drinking  and  other 
purposes.  The  island  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  while  the  soil  is, 
generally  speaking,  somewhat  sterile,  a  number  of  valleys  contain 
rich  deposits  of  humus  and  are  fertile. 


ECUADOR 


According  to  Velasco,  the  historian,  PETROLEUM  was  known 
to  exist  at  Santa  Elena,  Ecuador,  as  early  as  the  year  1700.  The  oil 
zone  of  the  Republic,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  region  is  concerned, 
is  situated  about  one  himdred  kilometers  to  the  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Guayaquil,  the  priacipal  developments  haviag  been  carricKl  on 
upon  a  strip  of  land  withm  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  dUmate 
01  this  part  of  Ecuador  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  chief  oil  deposits  are  near  the 
ocean  at  San  Raimimdo  and  Santa  Paola.  A  thick  viscid  crude  oil 
oozes  from  the  groimd  at  different  places  in  these  districts.  At  -Santa 
Paola  a  number  of  wells  have  been  dug  by  hand.  These  have  a  depth 
of  from  4  (13.1  feet)  to  8  meters  (26.2  feet),  and  oil  for  local  consump- 
tion is  extracted  therefrom.  When  the  oil  is  taken  from  the  wells  it 
is  mixed  with  water,  but  is  separated  by  a  décantation  process  and 
placed  in  barrels  containing  150  liters  (39.6  gallons),  and  is  trans- 

Sorted  to  the  dealers  or  consumers  in  this  form. ^An  Executive 
ecree,  promulgated  on  June  13,  1916,  prohibits  from  that  date  the 
exportation  of  Ecuadorean  SILVER  COIN  during  the  continuance 
of  the  European  war,  and  customs  administrators  are  forbidden  to 
issue  paper  covering  exports  of  this  nature.  This  step  was  taken  to 
avoid  a  shortage  of  silver  coin  for  local  use^  and  especially  of  the  small 
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denominations  which  are  so  essential  in  carrying  on  the  retail  trans- 
actions of  the  country. ^The  Scientific  Commission  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute^  sent  to  South  America  to  study  the  ways  and  means 
of  stamping  out  YELLOW  FEVER,  remained  but  a  few  days  in 
Ecuador.  The  chairman  of  the  commission,  Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  C. 
Gorgas,  Siu-geon  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  made  a  thorough  exammation  and 
study  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Guayaquil,  in  which  work  they 
were  ably  assisted  by  the  board  of  health  of  that  city  and  J.  G.  White 
&  Co.,  contractors  for  the  sanitation  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  On 
leaving  Ecuador  the  commission  sailed  for  Callao,  Peru.  Dr.  Becerra, 
director  of  the  Guayaquil  Board  of  Health,  in  his  parting  remarks 
addressed  to  the  commission  of  physicians,  stated  tiiat  in  Cuba, 
Panama,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  there  only  remained  an  impleasant 
remembrance  of  the  yeUow  fever  scourge,  and  that  this  terrible 
malady  would  undoubtedly  be  similarly  eradicated  from  the  other 

tropical  American  coimtries. ^The  city  of  Guayaquil  has  f  oimded 

a  HOSPITAL  especially  for  treatment  of  members  of  the  police  force. 
The  hospital  willhave  five  wards,  will  be  modemly  equipped  and  will 
have  an  able  corps  of  physicians  and  attendants. ^The  munici- 
pality of  Daule  is  negotiating  a  LOAN,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
De  used  for  installing  an  electric-li^ht  plant  and  water  plugs  for  the 

fire  department. ^The  Alvaraao  MUSEUM,  which  was  awarded 

two  gold  medals  at  the  Panama  Exposition,  has  been  offered  for  sale 
to  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil.  The  collection  is  made  up  of 
ancient  native  objects,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  nucleus  upon 
which  to  build  a  national  public  museum  in  the  principal  port  of  the 

country. ^The  First  îiational  CONGRESS  OF  CATECHISTS 

of  Ecuador  was  held  in  Guayaquil  early  in  June,  1916.  The  questions 
discussed  at  the  sessions  of  the  congress  related  largdy  to  the  methods 
and  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians.  Before  adjourning,  the  congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution recommending  that  a  second  national  chatechistic  congress  be 
held  in  1918  in  Riobamba,'4»>  some  other  city  of  the  Republic  to  be 

selected  later. ^In  January  and  February,  1916,  Great  Britain 

bought  Ecuadorean  CACAO  to  the  value  of  £9,849  and  £3,819, 
respectively. 


A  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Congress 
of  Guatemala,  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of  Jime  2,  1916, 
states  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Licentiate  Don  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  is  imtiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  education  in 
the  Republic.  This  report  shows  that  in  1915,  the  time  covered  by 
the  same,  there  were  1,899  primary  SCHOOLS  in  the  country, 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  17  kindergartens;  465  mixed 
schools;  603  elementary  schools  for  boys;  491  elementary  schools 
for  girls:  34  complementary  schools  for  boys;  37  complementary 
schools  tor  çirls;  20  training  schools  for  boys;  6  training  schools  for 
girls;  62  nignt  schools  for  workmen;  3  schools  of  arts  ana  crafts,  and 
261   rural  schools.    The  matriculates  in  these  schools  numbered 
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65,904  in  1915,  as  compared  with  64,387  in  1914.  The  training  schools 
for  girls  are  located  in  the  following  cities:  Guatemala,  Quezaltenango, 
San  Marcos,  Coban,  Totonicanan,  and  Huehuetenango.  The  Estrada 
Cabrera  manual  training  scnool  for  males  was  established  in  the 
National  Capital  on  February  1,  1915,  with  68  matriculates.  The 
course  covers  four  years.  Tne  training  school  for  girls  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  was  founded  in  February,  1915,  with  70  pupils  in 
attendance.  Instruction  is  ^ven  in  tnis  school  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  knitting  and  darning,  cooking,  embroidering,  and  the 
making  of  underwear,  and  washmg  and  ironing.  Among  the  special 
schools  operating  in  the  Repubhc  are  the  foflowing:  'flie  National 
Conservatory  of  Alusic,  which  in  1915  had  90  matriculates,  48  males 
and  42  females*  the  Academy  of  Drawing  and  Painting  with  21 
students;  the  National^ School  of  Fine  Arts  with  69  matriculates; 
the  National  School  oflCommerce  with  169  pupils  engaged  in  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourç^  year  work;  the  Professional  Academy  with 
122  registered  students  jíistributed  over  the  coiu^e  of  four  years;  the 
school  for  female  wage  ^üners  with  16  pupils;  the  National  Academy 
of  English  with  87  matriculates;  the  Professional  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and  Midwifery  with  118,  19, 11,  and  11  pupils, 
respectively,  and  the  Law  and  Notary  School  with  101  matricu- 
lates.-  ;-T.  N.  Vail,  President  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Diario  de  Centro  America 
(Central  American  Daily)  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  declares  that  the 
Republic  needs  WORKMEN  with  some  capital,  but  not  adventurers. 
In  comparing  the  development  of  that  country  with  that  of  the 
great  Northwest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  that  while  the 
Northwest  in  the  earlv  davs  had  no  railways,  Guatemala  is  easily 
accessible  both  by  rail  and  water,  and  because  of  this  fact  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  salubriousness  of  the  climate,  offers 
exceptional   advantages  in  agriculture,   stock-raising,  mining,   and 

certain  kinds  of  manufacturmg. The  WEST  INDIAN  OILS 

CO.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Mexican  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.,  with  headauarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  have  been  authorized  by  the  Guatem^an  Government 

to  engage  in  business  in  the  Republic. ^Alberto  Joachim  Varas 

has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Chile  near  the  Government  of 

Guatemala. ^The  Diario  of  Centro  America  publishes  figures 

showing  that  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  Guatemala  is  «13,700,000,  or 
$5.20  per  capita,  one  of  the  smallest  foreign  debts  of  anj  country 
in  the  world.    The  Grovemment  has  paid  one  year's  interest  m  advance 

on  the  foreign  debt  contracted  in  England. FeUciano  Gárate 

has  invented  a  new  EVAPORATOR  for  the  production  of  molasses 
and  suçar.  The  new  apparatus  is  in  use  on  the  Delicias  sugar-cane 
plantation. 


Le  Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper  of  Haiti,  pubUshed  xmder  date 
of  June  28  the  complete  text  in  English  and  in  French  of  the  TREATY 
celebrated  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States,  exchange  of  ratifica- 
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tions  of  which  was  effected  at  Washington  on  May  3,  1916,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Governments. ^According  to  Le  Matin  repair 

and  beautification  of  the  STREETS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CAPITAI, 
is  proceeding  most  expeditiously  and  an  improved  appearance  is  noted 

throughout  the  entire  city. ^The  mimicipahtv  of  Gonaives  has 

undertaken  extensive  improvements,  including  the  SANITATION 

of  the  citv  and  the  construction  of  a  new  market  and  wharf. 

The  EXPENSES  of  the  Federal  administration,  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Repubhc,  amounted  in  Julv  last  to  371,547.57  gourdec 

national  currency  and  $29,687.62  American  gold. ^A  STATUE 

of  Christopher  Columbus  by  the  scul^)tor  Normil  Charles  will  soon  be 
erected  on  the  Rue  de  Quai,  which  it  is  reported  wiU  then  be  renamed 
Columbus  Place. New  York  and  Chicago  capitalists  have  organ- 
ized a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000  for  exploiting 
SUGAR  PLANTATIONS,  railways,  and  other  important  works  in 

Haiti. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  ¿f  the  Federal  capital  has 

estabhshed  a  MUSEUM  in  Port  au  Princp  in  which  will  be  exhibited 
specimens  of  all  the  national  products. — — — ^M.  Etienne  Mathon  has 
just  pubUshed  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  YEARBOOK  OF  HAITIAN 
LEXîlSLATION.  It  contains  the  laws  enacted  by  both  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  1915,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  contracts,  decrees, 

and   resolutions   of   the   Government. A  NEW  DAILY   has 

appeared  in  Port  au  Prince  entitled  **Ije  Quotidien*'  imder  the  man- 
agement of  Mons.  Christian  Regulus. ;-0n  July  11  last  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  providmg  for  the  establishment 
of  a  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  special  secondary  school  for  boys  of  Port  au  Prince.  The 
school  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  instruction  given  in  all  the 
manual  arts  and  trades  m  courses  extending  from  one  to  two  years. 
Students  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  wul  be  admitted  to  any  of 
the  courses,  but  those  over  18  are  required  to  secure  special  permis- 
sion from  the  department  of  education. A  new  TELEGrRAPH 

STATION  has  just  been  established  in  the  town  of  Petite  Riviere  de 
Nippes  and  it  is  reported  that  the  director  of  telegraphs  proposes  to 
make  further  extensions  of  telegraph  lines  throughout  the  country  and 

other  improvements  in  the  service. On  Aiigust  1, 1916,  the  water 

service  aepartment  put  into  effect  a  NEW  SCHEDIJLE  regulating 

water  rates  in  the  capital  city. The  central  amortization  board, 

acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  coimtry,  incinerated  on 
July  2  BANK  BILLS  of  the  denominations  of  1  and  2  gourdes, 
amoimting  to  88,000  gourdes,  and  on  July  24  remainders  of  the  1914 
issue  of  postage  stamps  were  incinerated  in  accordance  with  a  special 

decree. T^On  July  1  the  summer  schedule  of  OFFICE  HOURS 

in  the  administrative  departments  went  into  effect,  fixing  the  working 

hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. According  to  Le  Matin  work  has 

begun  on  the  Port  au  rrince-ljcogane-jacmâ  and  Port  au  Prince- 
Marne  to  Cabri-Las  Caobas  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS,  on  which  a  large 

force  of  laborers  are  emploved. ^According  to  I^  Nouvelliste 

of  July  12,  in  accordance  witli  the  convention  between  Haiti  and  the 
United  States  the  President  of  Haiti  has  appointed,  upon  nomination 
bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  following  pubHc  officials: 
Mr.  Momus,  general  receiver;  Mr.  G.  Oberlin,  engineer  of  public  works; 
Mr.  Addison  T.  Ruan,  financial  adviser. 
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Dr.  Mariano  Vasquez,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras,  has  arranged  to  have  on  exhibition  in  the 
offices  of  the  consul-general  of  that  country  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  a 
special  DISPLAY  OF  HONDUKAN  PRODUCTS.  The  exhibit  is 
composed  of  a  select  assortment  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
Republic — agricultural,  forestal,  stock,  and  mineral.  The  collection 
of  minerals,  and  especially  of  gold  bearing  quartz  and  other  ores 
containing  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  üie  samples  of  lead,  cop- 
per, and  ut)n  ores,  are  very  interesting  and  serve  as  an  excellent 
propaganda  in  making  known  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coimtry. 
The  installation  of  tms  exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Hondm-as  is  a  practical  step  toward  encouraging  trade,  and  will 
doubltess  result  m  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  that  country 

as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  conmierce  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  (Official  Gazette)  of  June  22,  1916,  contains  the 
full  Spanish  text  of  the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Con- 
gress requiring  male  citizens,  both  nationals  and  foreigners  domiciled 
m  the  Kepubhc,  over  18  years  of  age,  imless  specifically  exempted, 
to  contribute  money  or  labor  toward  the  construction  of  the  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS  of  the  coimtry.  A  tax  for  this  purpose  is  also  imposed 
upon  commercial,  industrial,  mining,  and  banking  houses  and  their 
agencies  doing  business  in  Honduras  but  having  their  legal  resi- 
dences in  other  countries.  Women  who  have  property  amounting 
to  less  than  5,000  pesos  (silver  peso  =  $0.3537),  and  phjrsically  inca- 
pacitated and  indigent  men  over  60  years  of  age  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  tax  is  levied  on  a  sUding  sede  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  individuals,  the  values  ranging  in  amoimts 

of  from  5,000  to  100,000  pesos. — ^The  first  plant  to  be  installed 

in  Honduras  for  the  production  of  STEAM  DRIED  COPRA  from 
coast-grown  coconuts  will  soon  be  completed  and  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  city  of  Cortes. — ; — ^The  Government  of  Honduras  has 
granted  a  concession  to  Florián  Davadí  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  MATCH,  SOAP,  AND  CANDLE  FACTORIES  at  Tela, 
Department  of  Atlântida.  The  machinery  for  the  equipment  oi 
these  factories,  which  it  is  proposed  to  buy  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Kepublic  free  of  duty,  together  with 
such  accessories  and  materials  as  mav  be  needed  for  tne  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  factories  if  consigned  in  one  shipment. 
The  concession  has  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  may  be,  with  the 

consent  of  the  Government,  transferred  to  third  parties. It 

is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  Mosquitia  Territory  90,000,000 
PINE  TREES,  more  than  45.000,000  cedar  and  mahogany  trees, 
and  about  14,000,000  trees  of  miscellaneous  woods.  Valuing  the 
pine  trees  at  25  cents  American  gold  each,  or  $22,500,000,  the  cedar 
and  mahogany  trees  at  $5  each,  or  $225,000,000,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous trees  at  10  cents  each,  or  $1,400,000,  makes  the  value  of 
the  trees  mentioned,  as  they  stand  in  the  Honduran  forests  of  this 
territory,  $248,900,000.  The  Mosquitia  Territory  has  an  area  of 
about  9,000  square  miles,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Olancho,  which  has  an  area  of  12,000  square  nules,  is  the 
largest  poUtical  division  of  the  Republic.    The  population  of  this 
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territory  is  approximately  5,000.  Generally  speaking  the  land  is 
low  and  level,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Negro,  the  Patuca,  and  the 
Coco  Rivers  which  are  navigable  by  light-draft  vessels  for  many 
nules  into  the  interior. ^The  city  of  La  Paz,  Honduras,  situ- 
ated in  the  beautiful  Comaygua  Valley,  has  arranged  for  the  instal- 
lation of  WATERWORKS,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year  that  prosperous  municipality  wiU  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  01  potable  water.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  water- 
works is  50,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3537). 


El  Dia,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  a  company  of  English  capitalists 
with  available  fimds  of  several  hundred  thousand  poirnds  sterling 
has  been  oi^anized  in  London  to  work  the  Mercado  Hill  IRON  ORE 
DEPOSITS  in  the  city  of  Durango.  This  iron  hill  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  world,  and  has 
heretofore  been  largely  used  for  fluxing  purposes  in  the  principal 
smelters  of  the  Repubhc.  The  company  is  reported  to  be  negotiatmg 
with  the  Mexican  Government  concemmg  the  granting  of  the  neces- 
sary concession,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  excavation  work,  the 
erection  of  smelters,  and  the  installation  of  such  machinery  as  may 
be  required  to  refine  the  ores  on  a  large  scale.  The  company  has 
placed  Eduardo  Bracho,  a  practical  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist, 
m  charge  of  the  works  contemplated,  and  this  gentleman  has  con- 
tracted for  a  number  of  laborers  to  be  employed  m  the  development 

and  exploitation  of  the  mine. It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  the 

output  of  MANUFACTURED  ASPHALT  from  Mexican  petroleum 
was  as  foUows:  Road  asphalt  and  flux,  174,854  tons,  valued  at 
$1,325,201,  and  residual  pitch,  a  substance  used  chiefly  for  paving, 
213,464  tons,  valued  ^t  $2,405,235,  or  a  total  tonnage  of  388,318, 

valued  at  $3,730,436. ^The  Times  Annalist  of  New  York  pub- 

Ushes  a  table  showmg  that  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  in  Mexico 
amoimt  to  $1,641,054,180,  made  up  of  the  following  items:  American 
capital,  $1,057,770,000;  English,  $321,302,800;  French,  $143,446,000, 
and  various,  $118,535,380.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  Mexican 
investments  in  the  same  enterprises  are  estimated  at  $793,237,242, 
making  the  total  foreign  and  Mexican  investments  in  the  industries 
of  the  country,  $2,434,291,422.  The  largest  amoimts  of  American 
money  are  invested  as  follows:  In  railway  shares  and  bonds,  $644,- 
390,000;  mmes,  $223,000,000;  domestic  bonds,  $52,000,000;  smel- 
ters, $26,500,000;  bank  deposits,  $22,700,000;  oil  and  rubber, 
$15,000,000  each,  and  factories,  $9,600,000.  The.  English  have 
$168,917,800  invested  in  shares  and  railway  bonds;  $67,000,000  in 
domestic  bonds;  $43,600,000  in  bank  deposits,  and  $10,300,000  in 

woodlands. ^The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Chapultepec 

in  the  suburbs  of  the  Citv  of  Mexico  has  had  its  tower  elevated  so  as 
to  be  able  to  receive  and  transmit  messages  within  a  radius  of  2,500 

kilometers  (1,553  miles). ^Extensive  deposits  of  MAGNESITE, 

a  valuable  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  have  been 
discovered  on  Cedar  Island  in  the  northern  district  of  Lower  Cali- 
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fomia.  Licentiate  Luis  Cacho  is  n^otiating  with  the  Mexican  Grov- 
emment  for  a  concession  to  work  some  of  these  deposits.  Governor 
Cantu  is  encouraging  the  formation  of  Mexican  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  magnesite  mines.  Recently  220  families  came  from 
the  southern  part  of  Lower  California  into  this  section,  and  these 
were  followed  later  by  116  families,  and  it  is  hoped  to  jgive  employ- 
ment to  all  who  are  fit  to  labor  in  the  mines. The  Mexican 

Government  has  arranged  to  pay  to  the  24  PHILANTHROPIC 
INSTITUTIONS  of  the  Federal  District  1,000,000  pesos  per  month 
to  be  used  for  operating  expenses,  salaries,  etc.  At  the  present  time 
these  institutions  contain  nearly  9,000  patients,  and  have  in  their 

employ  over  2,000  persons. ^During  the  10  months  prior  to 

August,  1916,  1,500  DESKS  have  been  distributed  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  and  other  shipments  have  been 
ordered  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  that  commonwealth.  A  large 
number  of  chairs  for  kindergarten  schools  have  also  been  contracted 
for.  This  school  furniture  is  made  in  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  is  of 
good  quality  and  nicely  finished. BANK  NOTES  of  the  de- 
nominations of  one  and  two  pesos  were  put  in  circulation  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government  in  July  last. —Salvador  Martinez  Alomia 

has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  the 

Central  American  Republics. ^Telegraphic  information  from  the 

State  of  Sonora  is  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  North  American 
MINING  companies  operating  in  that  Commonwealth  have  renewed 
their  labors,  and  are  employing  large  nmnbers  of  Mexican  miners  in 
working  and  developing  their  mines. 


NICARAGUA 


The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has 
requested  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National  Congress  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  each  importing  center 
of  the  Repubhc  to  study  and  report  on  a  plan  upon  which  to  base 
the  compilation  of  a  NEW  CUSTOMS  TARIFF.  The  intention  is 
for  these  committees  to  investigate  and  consult  importing  merchants, 
commission  men,  traders,  and  others  interested  in  tariff  revision,  ana 
submit  their  findings  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  present 
session.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  four  groups  of  members  have 
been  appointed  with  headquarters,  respectively,  in  Manama, 
Granada,  Leon,  and  Bluefields.  The  revision  of  tne  tariff  involves 
the  question  of  adequate  Government  revenues,  and  is,  on  accoimt  of 
conmcting  interests,  a  difficult  one  to  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  parties  in  interest.  It  is  contended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
well  informed  Nicaraguans  that  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  mer- 
chandise which  now  obtain,  at  least  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  would 
augment  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to 

increased   importations   which   would    result. ;The   Bluefields 

American  states  that  it  is  reported  from  Cape  Gracias  that  a  com- 

fany  has  been  formed  for  the  active  exploitation  of  the  SPONGE 
NDUSTRY  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the  coast.  A 
number  of  Atlantic  coast  business  men  are  interested  in  this  enter- 
prise.    The  result  obtained  from  fishing  on  the  cays  and  coral  banks 
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has  been  so  satisfactory  by  the  old  time  '^tonging"  method  that  it  is 
predicted  that  a  company  properly  eqidpped  jot  engaging  in  this 
mdustry  will  meet  with  great  success. ^The  Nicaragua  Com- 
mercial Logging  Co.  is  utilizing  tíie  "Veloz,"  a  rapid  gasoline 
launch,  in  a  weekly  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  SER^CE  to  the 
Pis^pis  and  Oconguas  mining  districts.    By  employing  this  vessel  the 

{'oumey  from  Prmsapolka  to  Tunky  can  be  made  m  less  than  24 
lOurs,  and  the  return  trip  in  about  14  hours.  Passengers  from  Blue- 
fields,  via  this  route,  can  reach  the  Pis-Pis  mining  district  in  about 
60  hours.  The  boat  has  a  capacity  for  lOpassengers,  and  the  state- 
rooms, though  small,  are  comfortable.  Tne  fare  from  Prinsapolka 
to  Tunky.  a  distance  of  about  240  miles,  is  $20,  and  from  Tunky  to 
Prinsapolka,  $10,  but  passengers  are  required  to  furnish  their  pro- 
visions and  bedding  for  the  trip. ^A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 

BASEBALL  and  sporting  goods  aealers  and  manufacturers  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  have  offered  gold  medals  to  the  members  of  the  baseball 
cluD  winning  the  championship  of  the  National  League  of  Nicaragua 
in  1916. ^The  Santa  Rosa  DISTILLERY  of  Bluefields,  estab- 
lished by  Esteban  Sandino,  and  which  does  a  lai^e  business  in 
Nicaragua,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  coast  section  of  the  RepubUc, 
has  been  reorganized  and  formed  into  a  stock  company  with  a  working 
capital  of  $15,000.  The  plant,  which  will  continue  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Sr.  Sandino,  is  to  be  enlarged,  modernized,  and  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery.  Heretofore  the  distillery  nas 
been  imable  to  fully  supply  the  demands  for  its  products,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  enlargement  of  its  capacity  was  made  necessary. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the  popular  and  efficient  American  CONSUL 
who  has  been  stationed  at  ^Bluefields  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  Mannheim,  German v,  one  of  the  most  beautiftd  cities 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  a  tnnving  industrial  and  coal  minin 
center.    Mr.  Ferris  was  formerly  consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  an 
Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 


The  municipality  of  Almirante  is  having  WATERWORKS  con- 
structed for  tne  purpose  of  furnishing  the  town  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  potable  water.  The  orinal  contract  for  this  work  was 
given  to  tne  United  Fruit  Co.,  which  in  turn  sublet  it.  Fruitdale 
Greek,  at  a  point  about  6  miles  from  Almirante,  was  selected  as  the 
best  source  for  obtaüiing  the  water  supply.  A  number  of  surveys  were 
made,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  dam  across  the  creek  between  two 
hills,  thus  forming  an  artificial  watershed  and  deposit,  from  which  the 
water.will  flow  bv  gravity  through  pipes  to  tanks  in  Almirante  located 
about  lOO.feet  above  the  level  of  the  town.  The  dam  has  been  under 
construction  for  approximately  a  year,  and  when  completed,  together 
with  the  pipe  line  and  two  reservoirs,  will  represent  an  outlay  of 
$200,000.^  it  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  hold  6,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  and  that  after  the  gates  are  closed  it  will  take  a  month  to  fill 
the  deposit.  Before  reaching  the  distribution  tanks  the  water  will 
pass  through  a  settling  tank  situated  250  feet  higher  than  the  town 
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of  Almirante.  It  is  calculated  that  the  distribution  reservoir  on  the 
hill  back  of  Almirante  will  be  large  enough  to  supply  12,000  people 
with  100  gallons  of  water  each  per  day,  which  quantity  can  be  m- 
creased  at  any  time  by  adding  additional  tanks.  Water  mains  8,  6, 
and  4  inches  in  diameter  will  b^  laid  in  the  streets,  and  connections  of 
three-fomths-inch  pipe  will  be  made  with  the  houses. ^The  POP- 
ULATION OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE,  as  shown  in  a  house-to-house 
canvass  made  by  the  poUce  and  fire  department  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
is  31,048,  of  which  number  14,876  are  American.  The  total  includes 
all  the  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal,  members  of  military  oi^ani- 
zations,  and  women  and  children  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
soldiers  in  the  Canal  Zone  number  7,451  men,  and  the  civilians  «n- 
ployed  by  the  Canal  11,742,  of  whom  3,598  are  Americans,  and  8,144 
of  other  nationaUties.  The  number  of  women  in  the  Zone  is  5,321, 
of  whom  1,886  are  Americans. On  page  701  of  the  English  edi- 
tion of  the  May,  1915,  Bulletin,  a  statement,  republished  nrom  the 
Diario  de  Panama  of  April  30,  1915^  was  made  that  the  strip  of  land 
known  as  the  CANAL  m)NE  would  m  future  be  called  Panama  Canal, 
lilis  is  in  error,  since  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  1912,  pro- 
vides that  "  the  zone  of  land  and  land  imder  water  of  the  width  of  10 
miles  extending  to  the  distance  of  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  oenter 
line  of  the  route  of  the  canal    *    *    *    shall  be  known  and  designated 

as  the  Canal  Zone    *    *    *." ^The  joint  land  commission  has 

awarded  to  John  J.  Gibbons,  of  New  York,  $26,000  in  payment  of 
1^286.97  hectares  (3,180  acres)  of  LAND,  known  as  Guayabal, 
situated  in  the  Pedro  Miguel-Miraflores  district  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or 

at  a  price  of  neariy  $200  per  hectare  (2.471  acres). According  to 

the  Star  and  Herald  of  the  City  of  Panama,  a  fraud  order  has  Men 
issued  gainst  the  COLONIZATION  SCHEME  oi^anized  under  the 
name  of  the  Isthmian  Land  &  Development  Co.  (Inc.),  conmionly 
known  as  the  Gatun  Lake  Colony.  It  is  alleged  that  from  $8,000  to 
$9,000  has  been  simk  in  the  undertaking,  for  vmich  no  proper  account- 
ing has  been  rendered.  The  colony  was  composed  of  about  50  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  in  Auj^ust  last  had  abanaoned  the  locality,  some 
returning  to  the  United  States,  others  obtaining  employment  else- 
where, and  some  becoming  stranded  at  Gatun. ^There  has  been 

added  to  the  BUDGET  at  present  in  force  an  item  of  $192,306,  which 
sum  is  to  be  used  throughout  the  Republic  in  the  care  and  repair  of 
brid^ds  and  roads  and  in  the  conservation  of  Government  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  school  buildings,  which  are  specifically  ex- 

«npted. ^TTie  Government  of  Panama  has  exempted  from  the 

payment  of  duty,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  the  machinery 
and  aocessoiies  imported  by  the  Panama  &  Colon  Gas  Co.  for  the 
installation  of  their  GAS  plants  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama. 


Manuel  Gondra,  representing  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and 
Mario  Ruiz  de  los  Uanos  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  concluded 
in  the  city  of  Asuncion  on  July  8, 1916,  a  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE 
between  the  Republics  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina  providing  for  free 
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entry  into  their  respective  territories  of  natural  and  manufactured 

{products  proceeding  from  the  countries  in  interest.  The  treaty  is 
or  a  term  of  10  years  and  will  be  extended  for  another  period  of  10 
years  if  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  give  written  notification 
to  the  other  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  of  its  desire  to  terminate  same.  The  treaty  specifies  that 
during  the  first  5  years  of  its  existence  the  following  articles  shipped 
from  one  country  to  the  other  will  be  subject  to  the  payment  oi  the 
regular  import  duties:  Sugar,  •  matches,  candles,  boots  and  shoes, 
saddlery,  furniture,  and  ready-made  clothing.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  5  years,  if  no  agreement  has  been  made  to  the  contrary,  the 
articles  referred  to  will  then  enter  the  respective  countries  without 
the  payment  of  duties.  Both  Republics  agree  to  permit  free  transit 
throuçn  their  ports  and  across  their  territories  of  merchandise  or  raw 
matenal  consigned  from  a  foreign  country  to  either  of  the  Republics. 
Should  either  of  the.  countries  to  this  treaty  make  a  more  liberal 
commercial  convention  with  any  other  nation,  then  the  terms  of 
same  become  applicable  to  ana  binding  on  the  Governments  of 

Paraguay  and  Argentina. ^In  1900  the  production  of  TOBACCO 

in  Paraguay  consisted  of  2,995,801  kilos  (kilo =2.2046  pounds);  in 

1905, 3,627,327;  in  1910, 5,117,832;  and  in  1915, 7,125,277  kilos. 

The  Tobati  KAOLIN  deposits  at  Aparipy  are  to  be  worked  by  a 
company  having  a  capital  of  6,000,000  Argentine  pesos  (Argentine 

fold  peso = $0.9648) .  These  deposits,  which  were  recently  inspected 
y  Dt.  Beder,  a  geologist  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  estimated  to  certain 
about  6,000,000  meters  of  kaolin.  According  to  press  reports  the 
output  has  been  contracted  for  in  advance  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Argentine  markets.    Other  deposits  of  similar  material  are 

located  at  Aregua,  and  these  are  also  to  be  exploited. ^The 

President  has  promulgated  decrees  extending  the  general  BUDGET 
until  August  15,  1916,  and  providing  that,  on  and  after  July  1  of 
the  present  year,  CUSTOMS  DUTI^,  except  the  duties  on  hides, 
shall  be  paid  in  paper  money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  exchange  office  in  Asimcion. ^The 

liberal  Democartic  Party  of  Paraguay  has  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  dailv  NEWSPAPER  m  Asuncion  entitled  "El  Nacional" 

(The  National)  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eusébio  Tabeada. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  Dr.  Ceciclio  Baez,  a  noted  Para- 

Sayan  writer  and  statesman,  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  one  of 
B  nations  having  one  of  the  smallest  FOREIGN  DEBTS  in  the 
world,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to  3,000,000  Argentine  pesos 
($2,894,400).  According  to  the  same  authority  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  is  20,000,000  kilos  (kilo  — 
2.2046  pounds),  the  number  of  cattle  4,000,000  head,  and  300,000 

hides  are  exported  annually. President  Manuel  Franco  and 

Vice  President  José  P.  Montero  were  inaugurated  in  Asimcion  on 

August  15,  1916. Of  the  approximately  200,000  quebracho  or 

ironwood  TIES  received  annually  by  the  Quebracho  Export  Co.  of 
New  York  from  South  America,  about  three-fourths  come  from  the 

Upper  Paraguay  River. ^The  Agricultural  Bank  at  Asuncion 

has  received  a  large  shipment  of  Irish  seed  POTATOTES  for  distri- 
bution to  farmers.  The  best  months  for  planting  this  tuber  in  Para- 
guay are  March  and  August. José  Fasaroi  is  president  of  a 

company  recently  organized  in  Asuncion  with  a  capital  of  $250,000 
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gold  for  the  establishment  of  a  PACKING  HOUSE  in  Paraguay. 
The  packing  house  at  San  Salvador,  the  owners  of  which  reside  in 

(lermany,  has  temporarily  suspended  operations. ^The  Paraguay 

GYMNASIUM  at  Asuncion  has  reelected  Dr.  Justo  P.  Vera  president 

and  Alberto  Méndez  secretary. ^Dr.  Bruno  P.  Gu^ari  nas  been 

chosen  president  of  the  Paraguay  FOOTBALL  association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Asuncion. ^The  œMMERCE  WITH  SPAIN,  which 

amounted  to  249,858  gold  pesos  (gold  peso =$0.9648)  in  1905,  in- 
creased to  693,268  pesos  in  1910,  and  fell  to  182,727  pesos  in  1915. 


The  Peruvian  Government  has  appointed  experts  on  wheat  culture 
to  encourage  agriculturists  to  increase  their  acreage  in  this  cereal, 
and  an  active  propaganda  is  being  made  for  raising  enough  WHEAT 
for  home  consumption,  as  heretofore  about  40,0W)  tons  have  been 
imported  annually.  Basing  calculations  on  the  general  average  in 
wheat  producing  coimtries  of  1,260  kilos  per  hectare,  it  will  require 
an  increased  area  of  40,500  hectares  sown  to  wheat  to  produce  enough 
to  sup{)ly  the  coimtrVs  wants  and  as  there  are  manv  favored  wheat 
producing  zones  in  the  Republic,  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  over- 
come.  ^The  Backus  &  Johnston  Brewery  Co.,  who  have  one  of 

the  lai^est  plants  in  Latin  America,  have  started  borings  for  the  first 
ARTESIAN  well  in  Lima  to  supply  a  greater  volume  of  pure  water 
needed  on  accoimt  of  the  constantly  increasing  output  of  their  fac- 
tory. They  expect  to  find  water  in  sufficient  quantities  at  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  1,500  feet. Dr.  Felipe  de  Osma  has  been  appointed 

MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  of  the  Peruvian  Government 

near  the  Government  of  Bolivia. ^The  President  has  appointed 

a  special  commission  to«  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  water  for 
the  IRRIGATION  of  the  Rimac  Valley  and  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  water  allotted  to  the  many  agricultural  districts  supplied  from  the 
Rimac  River. On  the  recommendation  of  the  special  commis- 
sion recently  appointed  to  propose  measures  for  securing  articles  of 
prime  necessity  at  reasonable  prices,  the  President  has  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  for  the  present  the  EXPORTATION  OF  RICE  produced 

m  the  national  territory. ^La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  publishes  an 

interesting  report  bv  an  expert  on  Peru's  COAL  DEPOSITS.  The 
report  shows  that  due  to  her  increasing  industrial  activity,  Peru  is 
now  consuming  450,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  150,000  tons  of  which 
are  imported  at  a  cost  of  £300,000.  The  expert  believes  that  the 
Government  could  exploit  one  of  its  own  deposits  and  substitute  its 
own  coal  for  that  imported,  at  much  less  cost.  He  estimates  that 
with  an  investment  of  £500,000,  the  (Jovemment  could  produce 
500  tons  per  day  or  150,000  tons  per  year,  and  after  the  initial  cost 
during  the  first  year,  the  expenses  would  be  comparatively  small. 

The  President  of  the  Kepublic  issued  on  July  1,  1916,  an 

important  SANITARY  DECREE  requiring  reports  to  be  made  to 
the  board  of  health  by  practicing  physicians  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
or  suspected  that  any  contagious  msease  exists  anywhere  within  the 
coimtry,  and  requiring  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
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extermination  of  the  same. ^The  department  of  education  is 

shortly  to  publish  an  ILLUSTKATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW  enti- 
tied  '"La  Mujer  Peruana/'  The  publication  will  have  a  monthly 
issue  of  1,500  copies,  16  pages  to  the  number,  and  will  be  distributed 
gratis  among  all  schools  in  the  Republic  for  female  education.  Its 
subject  matter  will  treat  principally  of  the  problems  of  present  day 

Practical  instruction  for  women. ^The  director  of  tne  BŒSTO- 
LICAL  MUSEUM  is  having  a  400-page  catalo^e  printed  giving 
complete  lists  of  Inca  reUcs,  coins,  medals,  histonc  documents,  etc., 

that  are  on  exhibit  in  the  museum. ^Accordiujg  to  the  Revista 

Técnica  Ferroviaria,  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  is  considered  the 
HIGHEST  RAILWAY  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  crosses  the  Andes 
through  the  Galera  Tunnel  at  a  he^ht  of  15,655  feet. ^A  Peru- 
vian steamer  has  recently  made  the  long  combined  river  and  ocean 
trip  from  Iquitos  to  CaUao,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  a  distance  of 
8,000  miles,  making  almost  a  complete  circle.  The  distance  by  land 
from  Iquitos  to  Callao  is  about  1,000  miles. ^An  executive  de- 
cree has  opened  to  public  service  the  first  14  kilometers  of  the 
HUANCAYO-AYACUCHO  RAILWAY,  which  have  recently  been 
completed. ^The  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  of  Lima  has  col- 
lected data  relative  to  agricultural,  mining,  irrigation  projects,  rub- 
ber lands,  and  other  enterprises  in  Peru  in  the  exploitation  of  which 
foreign  capital  may  seek  investment. 


On  June  19,  1916.  Congress  passed  a  law  imposing  a  general  TAX 
ON  INCOMES.  Tne  law  prescribes  that  all  persons  who  have 
incomes  over  2,000  pesos  (peso— $0.3537)  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  tax  is  payable  in  two  installments,  January  l~February  28  and 
Jrújr  1-August  31  of  each  year,  at  the  legal  domicile  of  the  persons 
subject  thereto.  The  incomes  subject  to  the  tax  are  as  loUows: 
Incomes  from  2,000  to  3,000  pesos,  2  per  cent;  from  3,001  to  4,000 
pesos,  2^  per  cent;  from  4,001  to  10,000  pesos,  an  additional  one-half 
per  cent  on  every  1,000  pesos;  and  from  10,001  pesos  and  over,  6 

per  cent. ^According  to  a  recent  Executive  decree  the  road  from 

the  town  of  Santo  Tomas  to  the  town  of  Panchimalco  is  made  a 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  and  is  opened  to  pubUc  traffic. ^A 

special  water  board  has  been  created  by  the  Iresident  for  improving 

the  WATER  SERVICE  of  the  city  of  Sensuntepeque. ^Miss 

Maria  Luz  Reyes,  a  native  of  Salvador,  graduated  last  June  with  the 
highest  honors  in  the  commercial  course  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Academy, 

which  is  situated  near  New  York  City. ^The  President  has 

approved  the  plans  and  regulations  submitted  bv  the  committee  on 
construction  tor  rebuilding  the  MUNICIPAL  PALACE  at  Usulu- 

tan. ^El  Diario  del  Salvador,  in  its  July  number,  published  an 

interesting  contmued  article  on  the  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT  in 
Salvador,  showing  that  there  are  large  areas  in  the  different  depart- 
ments aomirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  producing  grain 
of  good  qualitv  and  abundant  yield  as  already  proven  by  tests. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Salvador  amounts  annually 
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to  about  1,500,000  pesos  and  it  is  hoped  by  giving  special  attention 
to  increased  ctùtivation  and  hj  facilitating  and  encouraging  agricul- 
turists in  their  efforts  to  raisQ  it  the  RepubUc  may  grow  a  sufficient 

quantity  to  supply  all  its  wants. ^The  number  of  foreign  vesseb 

clearing  from  tne  ports  of  Salvador  increased  from  347  in  1914  to  454 
in  1915. In  view  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  AUTOMO- 
BILES in  Salvador  it  is  proposed  to  widen  the  Ahuachapan-Amapala 

national  highwav  for  automobile   touring. —On  August    1    a 

company  entitled  ''La  Cosmopolita"  was  organized  in  San  Salvador 
for  erecting  HOUSES  on  the  installment  plan,  the  monthly  payments 

by  purchasers  to  exceed  by  very  Uttle  the  actual  cost  of  renting. 

On  July  16  the  new  WATERWORKS  were  inaugurated  in  9ie  town 
of  Moncagua,  at  a  cost  of  21,740  pesos.  The  worfa  can  supply  80,000 
liters  every  24  hours  by  hydraulic  power.    Electric  lightii^  is  bein^ 

installed  in  the  towns  of  Gotera  and  San  Vicente. ^The  firm  of 

J.  Alex.  March  &  Co.  have  boi^ht  a  site  in  San  Salvador  for  the 
erection  of  a  PAPER  FACTOR  i  and  work  on  its  construction  is  to 
begin  at  once.    The  factory  is  to  use  only  native  raw  materials  in 

manufacturing    its    products. ^The    municipal    authorities    of 

Santa  Ana  have  requested  Executive  authority  for  contracting  a 
loan  of  60,000  pesos,  to  be  used  in  installing  furnaces  for  INCINER- 
ATING REFUSE  of  the  city. ''Escobilla,"  a  common  plant 

in  Salvador,  promises  to  become  an  important  product  for  export, 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Salvador  by  recent  tests  has  found 
it  suitable  for  the  manmacture  of  paper  and  coarse  bags  for  exporting 
fruit,  etc. 


On  July  20,  1916,  the  President  of  the  Republic  transmitted  a 
MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress,  convened  in  extra  session, 
recommending  the  consideration  of  the  following  bills:  Reorganiza- 
tion of  pubUo  charitable  institutions  -  mimicipsl  budget  of  Monte- 
video; homage  to  José  Martí,  the  Cuoan  patriot;  general  munidoal 
tax  laws;  labor  holiday;  municipal  laundries;  containing  waU  Salto 
River;  extension  of  time  for  recording  deeds;  aCTicidtural  mortgages; 
construction  of  baths  for  killing  tic&  on  stock;  branding  of  cattle, 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  manufacturing  section  of  the  Institute  of 

Industrial  Oiemistry. Because  of  tne  lack  of  storage  facilities 

in  the  port  of  Montevideo  and  a  shortage  of  vessels  encaged  in 
European  traffic,  one  of  the  lar^e  export  houses  of  the  National 
Capital,  which,  in  1915,  exported  about  one-third  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  recently  chartered  the  Uruguayan  steamship 

Artigas  to  transport  cattle  hides  apd  SHEEPSKINS  to  France. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  to  contract  LOANS 
with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  has 
empowered  police  and  district  officials  to  negotiate  loans  with  the 
same  bank  for  terms  of  two  years,  providea  the  President  of  the 
Repubhc  sanctions  the  transactions.  The  bank  is  restricted  to  an 
investment  for  this  purpose  of  not  over  300,000  pesos  (Uruguayan 
peso  =  $1.0342). ^A  bill  has  been  introduced  mto  the  National 
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Congress  instructing  the  Uruguayan  Government  to  invite  the  Re- 

Eubucs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  participate  in  a  confess  to  be 
eld  in  Montevideo  some  time  in  1917  for  tne  purpose  of  studying 
and  drafting  the  bases  of  a  charter  of  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CONFEDERATION,  the  ob- 
ject  of  which  is  to  form  a  coalition,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  preservation  of 

peace. ^Recently  there  has  been  an  insufficient  quantity  of  fence 

wire  or  netting  on  hand  in  the  Republic  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Uruguayan  trade,  and  consequently  prices  have  advanced  about  50 
per  cent  over  the  prices  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 
Formerly  most  of  this  netted  wire  came  from  Germany.    It  is  now 

beii^  imported  from  the  United  States  and  England. ^The 

National  Patriotic  Association  of  Uruguay  with  neadquarters  in 
Montevideo,  inaugurated  in  the  Federal  Capital  on  August  25,  1916, 
anniversary  of  Uruguayan  independence,  a  NATIONAL  PATRI- 
OTIC CONGRESS,  which  was  m  session  three  days.  During  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  patriotic  questions  of  great  public  interest 
were  considered.    A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 

was  not  avûlable  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. ^The  House  of 

Deputies  has  approved  the  amencunents  to  the  ELECTORAL  LAW, 
the  bill  for  nationalizing  port  services,  the  measure  ex-propriating  the 
sewers  of  Montevideo,  and  the  bill  making^a  national  holiday  of 

Labor  Day,  May  1. ^Two  NORTH  AMERICAN  STEAMERS, 

the  Havxni  and  the  Panaman^  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  Monte- 
video laden  with  North  American  merchandise. ^A  bill,  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
prescribing  that  domestic  and  FOREIGN  COMPANIES,  or  their 
agencies,  aoin^  business  in  Uruguay,  shall  be  subject  to  control  and 

inspection  by  duly  authorized  officials  of  the  Government. ^The 

STAMP  TAX  on  perfumery  and  toilet  articles  became  eflfective  in 
June  last,  from  which  time  no  articles  subject  to  the  tax  could  be 

lawfully  sold  without  being  properly  stamped. Dr.  Claudio 

Wiliman,  recently  appoint^  president  of  the  BANK  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC,  has  resigned  his  post  as  rector  of  the  University  of 
Uru^ay.    Dr.  Emilio  Barbaroux  has  been  appointed  to  the  place 

made  vacant  by  the  resimation  of  Dr.  Wiliman. ^According  to 

investigations  made  by  Father  Sanguinetti,  of  Merced  Church,  the 
REMAINS  OF  BRUNO  MAURIÕ?)  DE  ZABALA,  Captam  Gen- 
eral  of  the  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate,  founder  of  the  city  of  Monte- 
video and  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  Colonial  times,  now  rest  in 

the  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. ^An  executive  decree 

of  June  12,  1916,  approves  the  proceedings  of  the  FIRST  CON- 
SULAR CONGRESS  held  in  Montevideo  and  the  consular  fees  rec- 
ommended by  that  body. 


VENEZUELA 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  inclusive,  estimates  the  national  reve- 
nues at  44,180,000  bolívares  ($8,526,740)  made  up  of  the  following 
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receipts  expressed  in  bolívares  (1  bolívar  =  $0.193):  From  imports, 
10,700,000;  reserve  funds  of  the  Treasury,  5,960,000;  the  salt  mo- 
nopoly and  the  tax  on  cigarettas,  5,500,000  bolívares  each;  tax  on 
liquors,  4,000,000;  stamps,  3,000,000;  30  per  cent  tax,  3,210,000;  12è 
per  cent  of  the  national  and  of  the  territorial  tax,  2,675,000  bolívares; 
and  other  receipts,  3,635,000  bolívares.  These  revenues  are  to  be 
expended  as  follows:  Interior  Department,  9,236,642.50  bolívares; 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  1,129,245;  Treasury  Department, 
14,930,175.32;  Department  of  War  and  Marine,  9,640,345.72;  Depart- 
ment of  Fomento  (encouragement),  3,036,490;  Department  of  Public 
Works,  3,175,400;  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  2,599,563;  and 

corrections  to  the  budget,  432,138.46  bolívares. —On  June  20  last, 

Gen.  Oscar  R.  Benavides,  Ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  made 
a  short  visit  to  the  city  of  Caracas.  After  visitmg  a  number  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  National  Capital,  including  the  National 
Pantheon,  where  the  remains  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator,  rest  in 
the  mausoleum  erected  for  that  purpose,  the  Paraíso  Avenue,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  the  distinguisned  guest  called  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Relations  and  visited  Miraflores  Palace  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Dr.  V.  Márquez  Bustillos,  Provisional  President  of  the 

Republic.—; The  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  of  Caracas, 

under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  has  proved  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  educational  establishments  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  this  school  and  its  able  director,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Luis 
Munoz  Tebar,  that  prepared  and  engraved  a  map  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  lithographing  same  in  the  shops  of  the  National 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  turning  out  a  completed  work  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  lithographers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  same  school  is  now  preparing  on  a  large  scale  an  atlas  of  the 
entire  Republic  and  has  in  press  the  part  showing  the  State  of 

Zulia. — ^ The  5  per  cent  annual  guarantee  on  the  capital  of  the 

Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia  RAILWAY,  made  by  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  on  May  26,  1901,  was  cancelled  by  a  new  agreement  pub- 
lished in  the  Diario  Oficial  (Official  Daily)  of  June  8,  1916,  imder 
which  Venezuela  agrees  to  pay  the  railway  company  £190,000,  The 
new  agreement  obBgates  the  company  to  carry  Government  freight 
and    passengers    at    25    per    cent   less    than    the    maximum    tariff 

rates. The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  granted  a  monthly 

subvention  of  240  bohvares  (1  bolivar  =  $0.1 93)  to  the  Simón  Bolívar 
SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  founded  in  the  city  of  San 
Cristobal,  capital  of  the  State  of  Tachara,  by  Drs.  Antonio  Rómulo 

Costa  and  Rafael  González  Uzcátegui. A  shipment  of  10  SUGAR 

TANKS  or  vats,  weighing  3  tons  each,  was  recently  made  from 
Habana,  Cuba,  via  Colon,  Panama,  to  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  for  use 
of  a  sugar  central  in  the  vicinity  of  Maracaibo.  A  previous  shipment 
of  47  tons  of  sugar  machinery  went  forward  from  Habana  to  the 
same  destination  and  consignee  shortlv  before  the  shipment  referred 

to. Dr.  M.  Diaz  Rodriguez  has  oeen  appointed  SECRETARY 

OF  FOMENTO  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to  takethe  place  of 
Dr.  Santiago  Fonti veros,  resigned. 
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ENVOYS 

Bolivia... 
Colombia. 
Costa  Rio 

Cuba 

Domiiiicai 

Guatemala William  H.  Leavell,  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti A.  Bailly-Blanchard,  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras John  Ewing,  Tegucigalpa.* 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Managua. 

Panama William  J.  Price,  Panama. 

Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Asuncion. 

Peru Benton  McMillin,  Lima. 

Salvador Boaz  W.  Long,  San  Salvador. 

Uruguay Robert  E.  Jeffery,  Montevideo. 

Venezuela Preston  McGoodwin.  Caracas. 

CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES 

Chile George  T.  Summerlin,  Santiago.   . 

Honduras Willing  Spencer,  Te^cigalpa. 
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I  Appointed. 


2  Absent. 
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